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JULY 1937 


2nd. A Bill proposing a change in the law relating to the property rights of 
converts met with strong opposition in the Mysore Council. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress President, had threa hours’ discussion 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Sheogaon village on the constitutional deadlock and 
the Congress attitude towards the question of office acceptance. 


A demand for immediate and unconditional release of detenus and political 
prisoners was made at a crowded public meeting held at Calcutta Albert Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. Speaker after speaker 
condemued the “reactionary” statements of the Chief Minister regarding release 
of political prisoners and detenus and the meeting unanimously passed a 


resolution expressing its complete want of confidence in the Chief Minister and 
his Cabinet, 


3rd. Roferences in a book to the Prophet of Islam were alleged to be the provocation 
for a knife attack on a Punjab leader. 


Mr. M. N. Roy addressed an ope letter to Mahatma Gandhi regarding the 
Shas constitutional deadlock appealing to the Mahatma to advise the Working 

mmittee to decide in favour of Congressmen accepting Office for the purpose 
of carrying out the Congress resolution passe at Fuaizpur. 


4th. Jeath occurred of Sie Sorabji Pochkhanwala, Managing Director of the Central 
Bank of India after prolonged illness. 


Discussions among leaders on the question of office acceptance continued at 
Wardha on the eve of the Congress Working Committee meeting. 


Sth. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha for its most momentous 


session in recent years—to tike a decision on the office issue and dispersed 
without ceming to any decision. 


The editor of Advance sentenced in Calcutta to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 500 on a charge of sedition. 


7th. In the Punjab Assembly, tha Premier replied to the charges made against 
the police, namely, that the department was steeped in corruption and bribery. 


The news that the Congress Working Committoa had passed a resolution 


allowing Congressmen to form ministries was received with satisfaction all over 
the country. 


Sth. The Burma Chamber of Commerce, commzating on the report of the Burma 
University Act Inquiry Committee, considered that the country’s one university 
(Rangoon) was not enough for Burma. 


Oth. Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, at a Fishermen’s 
Conference at Chandpur, advised fishermen to organize and conduct their industry 
on modern and scientific lines. 


10th. “Acceptance of office does not mean by an iota acceptance of the Slave 
Constitution. It means fight against the coming of Federation by all means in 
our power, inside as well as outside the J.sgrslatures. We have taken a new 
step involving new responsibilities and somu risk. But if we are true to our 
objectives and are ever vigilant we shall overcome these risks and gain sph ee 
and power from this step also. Eternal vigilance is the price of pay Mar is 

a 


inspiring passage occurs in a lengthy statement issued by President waharlal 
| 
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Nehru on his return from Wardha exhorting the people of India to loyally 
abide by the Wardha decision. 


“Conditions in the Presidency of Bombay are peculiar. We have perhaps as 
many parties as in any other province, but we have no single patty having 
majority. Even the Congress, though the largest single party in the House, 
has not got a preages majority of members elected on its ticket, but the question 
remains whether the non-Oongress majority will be able to combine together 
under ore banner ipl aap all their petty differences anon and concentrating 
their minds on one thing and one thing alone, namely, to do their very best under 
the circumstances’—In these words Sir D. B. Cooper, the Chief Minister of the 
Bombay Government, inaugurating the Constitutionists’ Conference called upon 
non-Congress legislators to form a united front against the Congress Party. 


12th. The need for a sevarate organisation for the Depressed Classes was_ stressed 
by Mr. Jagjivan Ram M. L. A. when he addressed the Bihar Depressed Classes 
nference at Gopalganj. 
“Pandit Pant accepted the U. P. Governor’s invitation to form a Ministry and 
agreed to submit a list of names of Ministers on the 16th instant when. the 
new Government took charge.” 


i oe Cabinet resigned in Orissa. The C. P. Congress Ministers assumed office 
~day. 

Important changes in the teaching cadre of Dacca University were referred to 

by the Vice-Chancellor in his address at the annual convocation of the university. 


Congress Ministers in Madras and the C. P. took the oaths of office. 


16th. M. A. Zaman, M. L. A. and three other labour spokesmen were sentenced to 
four months’ rigorous Imprisonment each by a Serampore magistrate on a charge 
of rioting at a jute mill. 

Writing in “Harijan’ under the caption : “Congress Ministers,” Mahatma Gandhi 
said: “This office acceptance is not intended to work the Act anyhow. In the 
prosecution by the Congress of its goal of Complete Independence, it is a serious 
attempt on the one hand to avoid a bloody revolution and on the other hand, to 
avoid mass Civil Disobedience on a scale hitherto unattempted.’’ He observes that 
the Government of India Act is universally regarded as wholly unsatisfactory for 
achieving India’s freedom. But it is possible to replace the rule of the sword by 
the rule of the majority. He declares that the Congress objective can easily be 
achieved lawfully using the Act in a manner not expected by them (the framers) 
and by refraining from using it in the way intended by them. 


17th. Sjt. B. G. Kher, Leader of the Bombay Congress Party, agreed to form a 
Ministry, and submitted six out of the seven names, The Governor accepted the 
same and from Monday next onwards the governance of the Province came in 
the hands of tried Congressmen in so far as power lay in the hands of elected 
representatives, 

Nearly 300 persons were reported to have been killed outright and many others 
seriously injured as aresult of a serious derailment near Bibta station on the 
East India Railway at about 3-30 this morning. The disaster wherein 18 Down 
ae hare hia was involved was reported have occurred at a place west of 

station. 


18th. A strong attack on the present Ministry in Bengal for its failure to secure 
the immediate and unconditional release of detenus and political prisoners, was 
made by speakers at a crowded public meeting at the Calcutta Albert Hall under 
the presidency of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 


Government of U. P. passed orders releasing ee prisoners convicted under 
sections 124 A, I. P. C. and 108 Cr. P. 0. and withdrawing cases against those 
undergoing trials under them, lifting the ban on such associations which had been 
declared unlawful and returning press security deposits excepting such cases 
whera communist literature was discovered. 
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22nd. Strong protests were recorded at a parite meeting held at the Town Hall, 
Cuttack, against the recent objectionable utterances of Lord Baden Powell against 
the character of the Indian people. Mr. 8. C. Bose, Bar-at-Law presided over the 
meeting which was attended by a large number of men. 


23rd. Startling “developments took place in the politics of the Muslim League in 
U. P. Three of its members in the U. P. Assembly in the course of a Press 
statement, denounced the activities of the es Ye seceded from the Party and 
joined the Congress Party after signing its pledge. Three other Independent 
uslims also pone the Congress Party in the U. P. Assembly, thus bringing its 
strength to 141. 


By the order of the Congress Ministry the Maharashtra leader, Mr. B. M. Bapat, 
was released from Hindalga Jail where he had been undergoing rigorous imprison- 
ment since December 1931. 


24th. Mr. Fazlul Hug, Premier of Bengal stressed the important part which libra- 
ries could play in spreading education among the masses, when he presided at the 
All-Bengal Library Conference at Calcutta. 


Altogether 187 terrorist prisoners in the Andamans went on hunger-strike from 
to-day. About 250 terrorist convicts in the Andamans sometime ago sent a petition 
to the Government of India requesting that throughout the whole of British India, 
(3) all detenus, State prisoners and convicted political prisoners be released ; 
2) all repressive laws be repealed and all orders of internment be withdrawn ; 
(3) all political prisoners at present in the Andamans be returned to India and no 
more sent to the Andamans; (4) all political convicts be treated as ‘B’ class 
prisoners, 


25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, issued a statement 
urging the need of Hindu-Moslem unity. 


In the “Harijan”, Mahatma Gandhi explained the “fundamental difference between 
the old order and the new order.’ Whereas formerly the Ministers were 
amenable to the control of the Government, now they are under the 
control of the Congress. They ara responsible to the Congress."’ He said 
that “the Ministers have a whip hand so Jong as they act within the four-corners 
of the Act’ and that “enables them to consolidate the power of the Congress, 
that is the people.” Gandhiji called the attention of every Congressman to these 
facts and said: “For an effective use of this power people have to give hearty 
co-operation to the Congress and its ministers. [f the latter do wrong or neglect 
duty, it is open to any person to complain to the Secretary of the A, L 0. C. 
and seek redress. But no one may take the Law into his own hands.” 


29th. Mr. Kamath, 1. c. s., Resident Sub-Divisional Officer of Narsingpur, resigned 
the Presidentship of the District Boy Scout Association as a protest against the 
remarks made against India’s national character by Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout. 


Strong disapproval of inflaming communal feelings and a stern warning that such 
activities will be dealt with promptly were contained in the firs‘ communique issued 
by the new Bombay Government. 


30th. The death announced of the Moslem educationist, Sir Syed Ross Masood. 


A large number of terrorist convicts in the Andamans went on hunger-strike 
following the rejection of their petition in which they made several demands. 


‘“‘No other organisation except the Indian National Congress can speak on behalf of 
8 crores Musalmans. The Indian National Congress has come be the united 
anti-Imperialist front of Hindus, Muslims, ard other important and non-important 
minorities of this country. And no amount .f mud-throwing by Liberals and 
Muslim lLeaguers and Mahasabhaites can snatch from it its great representative 
oharacter."—Thus declared Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of Lucknow 
Chief Court, addressing a huge meeting of Bareilly citizens. 


Sist. The U. P. Premier announced measures for the relief of peasantry pending the 
results of a fuller investigation by a committee to be appointed shortly. 
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The 0. P. Assembly through an adjournment motion discussed certain allegations 
regarding the recent election at Bilaspur. 

“Prohibition will remain a far ory, if the Congress is to count the oost in a 
matter of the first class national importance. The Joss of revenue is only apparent. 
I put this probibition in the forefront because its sesult is immediate. Congress- 
men and, especially women, have bled for it. Natioual prestige will rise in a 
manver it cannot by any single act that I can conceive, and the other five Pro- 
vinces are highly likely to follow the Six. The Muslim non-Congress Prime Minis- 
ters are equally interested in seeing India sober than drunk.” wrote Mahatma 
Gandhi in the “Harijan”. 

Resentment was expressed at a public meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall 
at the issue of orders under the Public Security Act on 106 jute mill workers of 
Gorhati, Hooghly, includidg 14 women and the placing of a ban under Seo. 144 Cr. 
P. C. on Mr. A. M. A. Zaman, M.L. A. The meeting called upon the elected 
members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to refase the grants in respect to 
Labour asked for by the Finance Minister in the Bengal Budget. 


AUGUST 1937 


ist. Presiding at the annual meeting of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, Mr. Baij- 
nath Bajoria, M. L. A. criticised the recent Indo-Japanese trade argument. 
A resolution protesting against the Palestine proposals was passed at a meeting 
of Moslems in Calcutta, 
“The fullest exploitation of cultivable waste, along with the establishment of 


cottage and other industries, small and big, will solve the economic problem of the 
country,’ said the Hon‘ble Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour and Industries, 


while opening the All India Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition held at Salem, 

An appeal for mobilising public opinion against the present Ministry in Bengal 
was made by different speakers at a public meeting held at Beadon Square in 
observance of the Congress Ministry Day. 


2nd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah replied to Mr. Rajendra Prasad’s latest statement on the 
question of settlement of the communal isssue. 

An adjournment motion designed to direct attention to a Press order prohibiting 
references to “Detenu Day” was defeated in the Bengal Council and talked out in 
the Assembly. 

An acjonemmient motion to discuss the Palestine Report in the U. P. Assembly 
was disallowed. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the U. P. Premier, outlined the Congress Ministry's 
programme in the Assembly. 

Uproarious scenes marked the interpellation hour in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly when short notice questions tabled by the Congress Party regarding 
hunger-strike in the Andamans were answered. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore personally read a special message at the Calcutta Town 
Hall Meeting specially convened to express Icutta citizens’ sense of alarm and 
grave concern at the news of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the 
Andamans. 

Strong condemnation of the ban on newspapers to publish information about 
the Detenun Day was expressed in the Bengal Legislative Council. 


3rd. The U. P. Congress Ministry’s programme was discussed in the U. P. Assem- 
bly and its “defects” pointed out by a number of the Opposition. 


4th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mahatma Gandhi at New 
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The Congress motion for adjournment of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to 
discuss the Andamans hunger-strike was Jost by 150 to 75 votes. 

The Assam Ministry soored their first victory in the provincial Assembly by 
oeeerne an adjouroment motion drawing attention to a hunger-strike in connexion 
with a lock-out in a match factory. 

At a State Durbar in the Audience Hall of the City Palace at Alwar, the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana formally announced the selection and recog- 
nition of the sucession of Thakur Tej Singh of Thana to the Alwar gadi. 


Death occurred of the eminent scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. 


Sth. The Assam Assembly held a full dross debate on the merits and demerits of 
the “line system” as applicable to immigrants. 


6th. The Assam Assembly discussed the Assam Municipal (Amendment Bill) intro- 
duced by Mr. J. N. Barua. 


A spirited appeal to industrialists to better the lot of labourers was made at a 
Calcutta meeting. 


The Cawnpore mills strike took an ugly turn when several policemen were 
sp by stones thrown by rowdies and a police officer had to fire a shot in 
self-defence. 


An adjournment motion moved in the Bengal Assembly to discuss the situation 
arising a of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Andamans, was 
alked ou 


7th. Moslem students in Calcutta passed a resolution expressing confidence in the 
Bengal Cabinet. 

Orders passed by the Bihar Ministry for the release of all political prisoners 
and removal of restrictions on the externees and internees, including those 
restrained under the criminal tribes act. 

“While the six Provinces where Congressmen are in office are vying with one 
another in releasing political prisoners, withdrawing repressive measures and in 
various other ways embarking upon a popular po icy, unhappy Bengal presents 
a most sorry and humiliating spectacle,’ said Bir P. ©. Ray in & statement 
on the situation arising out of the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the 
Andamans. 

Public resentment due to the refusal of the authorities to take action to remove 
the cause of hunger-strike of the Andamans political prisoners found expression 
io impassioned speeches delivered at different meetings held in Calcutta and suburbs. 
The 7 sap appealed to the audience to ual peo a country-wide agitation for suppor- 
ting the cause of the hunger-strikers. Resolutions were also adopted at the 
meetings expressing sympathy with the Andamans prisoners’ cause and condemning 
the attitude of the Government. 


Sth. The U. P. Premier arrived in Cawnpore where, following the rejection by the 
Labour Union of the Employers’ Associations offer, a fresh effort was being made 
to bring about a settlement in the mill strike. 

Tho question of release of detenus was discussed at a meeting of the Bengal 
Krishak Proja Assembly and Council party meeting, the Premier attending. 

Addressing a meeting of peasants in Gaya, Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, the Bihar 
Premier asked them not to weaken their cause by resorting to violence, 

The Orissa Oabinet passed orders suspending ‘he realization of taccavi loans on 
acoount of the floods. 

A start was made in the matter of giving a fillip to Khadi and Swadeshi 
articles by the Government of Madras. Table cloths for the Ministers are to be 
of home-spun and hand-woven material. The Ministry indicated their desire 
that in all departments of the Government only Indian-made articles should be 
used, in so far as they are available, 
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Oth. The Congress party suffered a heavy defeat in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
when their resolution urging the immediate release of detenus was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 


The Bengal Government's proposals for the release of detenus were outlined 
by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin in the Legislative Assembly. 


That the political prisoners in the Andamans had no faith in violence and 
terrorism—this declaration was made by Mr. Jagat Bose, who was recently 
released from the Andamans after serving out! his sentence, on behalf of the 
prisoners _in that far-off island at the big: protest meeting held at the 
‘alcutta Town Hall in observance of the All Bengal Andaman Political Prisoners 


Day. 


10th. 200 out 300 detenus in the Deoli Detention Camp went on hunger-strike follow- 
ing close upon the submission of an ultimatum to the Superintendent asking 
redress of the grievances of the Port Blair prisoners now on fast. 


12th. In reply to a question in the Bengal Council the Home Minister stated that 
36 terrorist convicts in Alipore jail had addressed a communication to the Premier 
in which they formulated certain demands. 


14th. The Congress Workirg Committee discussed the general policy to be followed 
by the Congress Ministers. 


Many persons were injured when the police made a severe lathi charge while 
dispersing a peaceful procession which was wending its way along Calcutta Strand 
Road to join the public meeting held at the Town Hall in observance of the All- 
India Andamans Prisoners’ Day. There were many ladies in the procession, 23 of 
whom were placed under arrest and rushed in police vans to the police head-quar- 
ters at Lal-bazar whence they were released on personal recognisance bond at a 
late hour of the night. 


Strong condemnation of the lathi charge made by the police on processionists 
was expressed at a huge public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held at Sradha- 
nanda Park under the presidency of 8} Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal 
Assembly Congress party. 

A resolution emphatically protesting against the callous and high-handed treat- 
ment of the political prisoners in the Andamans, who had to resort to hunger-strike 
and demanding the immediate repatriation of these prisoners to their respective 
provinces in India, was passed at a ot meeting of the citizens of Bombay, held 
at the Congress House, with Mr. K. F. Nariman in the chair. In response to the 
appeal issued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, many of the Bazars and markets in 
the city observed Hartal as a protest against Government’s treatment of the 
Andamans political prisoners. 


“T have every sympathy for your cause and I assure you that in your struggle 
for bettering your conditions by strikes and the like against the capitalistic interest, 
my police will take no side and will never interfere with the peaceful activities of 
the workers for they (the police) are not under the old bureaucratic Government, 
but they are under our control. The Indian National Congress has set before you 
a laudable ideal of truth and non-violence. So long as you maintain peace and 
order, my police will never interefere with you. As a Minister, responsible for 
law and order in my Province, I want you to understand that if there be any 
breach of peace and order my police will be forced to take action and thereby 

our own money will be wasted’—said the Hon’ble Mr. Biswanath Das, 
hief Minister of Orissa, addressing the Khargpur Oriya Samaj, with reference to 
the conditions of Labour on B. N. Railway. 


15th. Presiding at the annual Co-operative Conference in Calcutta, Dr. Pramathanath 
Bannerjee criticized the manner in which the co-operative movement in Bengal 
was being conducted. 
About 60 villages in Gonda, U. P. were flooded by the waters of the Gogra 
and Sarja. 
The Bengal Premier tooh the opportunity of a public reception in the Caloutta 
Town Hall to give a spirited reply to Congress propaganda against his Cabinet, 
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A joint meeting of Bombay Presidency Moslem League nai rma | Board and 
the League members of the Bombay legislature decided on their policy of work 
in the legislature. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded deliberations to-day with the Con- 
gress Premiers and acquainted them with the views of the Committee regarding 
the general policy to be followod in respect of the release of political prisoners, 
ban on political organisations, appointment of pas jaca lary secretaries, allowances 
or salaries to be paid to the legislators, start of prohibition in specific areas, relief 
to the agriculturists as a counterblast to excise duty on sugar, attitude towards 
Jabour and other cognate matters. 


16th. A Congress adjournment motion in the Bengal pepsin? Assembly {n connexion 
with the fracas in Calcutta on Saturday was defeated. 


A similar motion in the Bengal Legislative Council was lost without a division. 


The Viceroy, in a Jetter to a member of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
explained why he could not submit to dictation by prisoners in the Andamans 
through resort to hunger-strike. 

The Congress Working Committee sent a ore to the prisoners in the 
Andamans asking them to give up the hunger-strike. 

The question of Congress party in Bengal forming alllances with other groups 
in the legislature was discussed by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha. 

A Calcutta Congress leader and nine others were prosecuted, and charges 
against 23 women were withdrawn, in connexion with the procession on “Anadmans 
Day” in Calcutta. 


17th. A Bill for the relief and prevention of floods was passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Presenting his first Budget In the Bombay Assembly, the Finance Minister 
(Mr. A. B. Lathe) said that the Government were content to be cautious in the 
pursuit of their goal. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its Session to-day after passing two 
resolutions, one dealing with the question of salaries of Ministers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries and members and their allowances, and the other, urging Congress 
Ministers in all Provinces to bring about complete prohibition within thrée years, 


18th. The Bengal Premier issued a warning with regard to the holding of demons- 
trations in connexion with a students’ convention in the Town Hall to-day. 

“It is no crime to say that the Indians want to establish Government of the 
people and for the people. It is the elementary right of every student to cherish 
this idea’—thus observed Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, Premier, replying to the address 
presented by the students of Patna at Wheeler Senate Hall. 


19th. The Punjab Premier made an appeal to Pressmen to help in eradicating com- 
munal rancour from the province. 

Deep concern felt by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore over the Pree hungere 
strike by nearly 700 political prisoners in the Andamans and at other centres," 
found expression in a wire sent by him to Mahatma Gandhi urging the latter to 
do something for bringing about a speedy termination of the strike. 


20th. The question of retrenchment of expenditure in the administration of the 
Government: was discussed on a cut motion in the Bengal Assembly. 
Almost every group in the Bombay Assembly }:omised unqualified support to 
fe Badgee inistry in their national welfare schemes during the discussion on 
e Budget. 


2ist. Replylog to a short-notice question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khawja 
Sir Nos imeddin made a statemont on the hunger-strike situation in the 


Andamans, 
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The Moslem objection to the crest of the Calcutta University was the subject of 
& question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


Referring to the question of release of political prisoners M. Gandhi in an 
aioe in the Harijan said that the Congress rule did not mean licence to 
viorence, 


Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab pursuing his campaign against 
communalism. announced the policy that the Cabinet would adopt in the award of 
State patronage. 


Tnaugurating the Berar Literary Conference at Amraoti, the Hon. Dr. Khare, 
Premier of C, P. announced that his Government had determined to take. every 
step to remove mass illiteracy. 


“The best and the only effective way to wreck the existing constitution,” wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi in the “Harijan’’ under the caption “The Implications,” ‘is 
for the Congress to prove conclusively that it can rule without the aid of the 
military and with the least possible assistance of the police, who may well have 
some new friendly designation given to them.” Expoundiug his idea further 
Mahatmaji thinks that the Congress should rule not oes the police backed by 
the military, but through its moral authority based upon the greatest good-will of 
the people. Its methods should be preventative and not punitive. Then the Con- 
gress Ministers must see that the departments they control alse respond. Thus 
justice must become cheap and expeditious. Police should be friend of people and 
not their dread. Education should answer needs of the poor villager and not of 
the imperial exploiter. 


CO» 


23rd. The U. P. Government decided to remit the unexpired portion of the senten- 
ces of certain political prisoners and to release these men, 


Several members of the Bengal Assembly Krishak-Proja Party issued a statement 
criticizing the action of Members of the Cabinet in connexion with the voting on 
land revenue demand. 

The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Satyamurthi in the Central Assembly to 
ara i India Government on the Zanzibar question, was defeated by 
votes : 


24th. The President of the Central Assembly solved a conundram of the House 
when he decided that he would not in future read out verbatim the , Vioeroy’s 
orders disallowing adjournment motions. 
Mr. 8. Satyamurti’s adjournment motion concerning the new legislative rules 
was crrried by the Central Assembly without a division. 
Replying to a short-notice ae in the Bengal Assembly, tho Home Minister 
stated that two prisoners on hunger-strike in the Andamans were seriously ill, 


25th. The adjournment motion in the Central Assembly to censure the Government 
for their “callous attitude’ towards the Andamans hunger-strikers, was carried by 
62 votes to 55. 
The Assam Assembly was addressed by the Advocate-General (Sir A. K. Roy) 
on a point of order raised by the Premier challenging the House's verdict regard- 
ing cut motions. 


26th. The grievances of the Moslem community agalnst Calcutta University were 
voiced in the Bengal Assembly when the grant of Rs. 1,17,40,000 for education 
came up for discussion. 
Mr. Fazlul Hug, the Bengal Premier, outlined in the Assembly his Government's 
plans for promoting primary education io rural areas of the province. 


27th. The Bengal Premier, replying to a debate on the Education Bud in the 
Assembly, referred to the poly of grants-in-aid to Madrashas. eet 


The need for providing better facilities for women's education was urged b 
three women members of the Bengal Assembly in the course of a discussion on 
the Education Budget. 
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“The policy of Government is prohibition—prohibition of the use, import, sale or 
possession of alcohol, including foreign liquor, country liquor and toddy, of opiam 
and of drugs,” declared Hon. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Minister for Excise and Public 
Health, on the floor of the Bombay Legislative Assembly enunciating the Bombay 
Government’s Excise policy. 

As a protest against what was characterised as the “callous and indifferent 
attitude of the Local Government” towards the situation arising out of the pro- 
tracted hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Andamans and other centres 
the entire Congress Party walked out for the rest of the day from the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 


28th. “The Sugar indastry to-day is perhaps the second largest industry in India.” 
observed Sardar Kripal Singh in his presidential address at the annual meeting at 
Lucknow of the Indian Sugar Mills Association. 


“T regard the QOongress ore Committee’s resolution on prohibition as the 
greatest act of the Committeo,” said Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan 
in which he made 12 suggestions for bringing about prohibition. 


Mahatma Gandhi sent a personal message to the Andamans prisoners urging 
them to give up hunger-strike. 


29th. With the exception of seven, the rest of the Andamans prisoners gave up 
their hunger-strike. 


The Madras Government proposed to reorganize the primary education system 
and give it a vocational bias. 


The anxiety for the hunger-strikers in the Andamans and other jails and deten- 
tion camps in India, following the wild rumour of death of Sudhendu Dam and 
the condemnatiou of the Government’s ‘callous and indifferent’ attitude towards 
the countrywide demand for the repatriation of the Andaman political prisoners 
found expression in students’ demonstrations, public meetings and the All-Bengal 
Youth Convention that was held at the Calcutta Albert Hall. 


30th. The detenus lodged in the Deoli Camp Jail, numbering 166, who were on 
hunger-strike in sympathy with the Andamans prisoners gave up the strike. 
Consequent on the abandonment of the hunger-strike by the majority of Andamans 
prisoners, Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul uq, Chief Minister of Bengal, io the 
course of a statement in the Bengal Assembly assured the House that his Cabinet 
would now shortly convene a meeting of party leaders to discuss the question of 
repatriation. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Acting President, B. P. C. C., was found Ae of the 
offence of causing obstruction to public street and was fined Rs. 100 in default 
two months’ rigorous imprisonment by a Calcutta Magistrate, who delivered a 
lengthy judgment in what was known as the “Andamans Day Procession Case.” 


SEPTEMBER 1937 


Ast. Unprecedented scenes were witnessed in Cuttack to-day, the Kisan Day, when 
more than 15,000 Kisans, dressed in tattered and shabby clothes, many of whom 
had come down on foot from distant villages, marched on a mammoth procession 
about a mile and a half Jong, carrying the national flags and red flags inscribed 
with hammer and sickle and shouting slogans of “Down with Imperialism” etc, 
through the crowded streets of the capital. 


3rd. Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion of “no confidence io the Council of Ministers was 
assed by 27 votes to 22. The 27 comprised of 19 Congress, four Democrats, two 
Tndependents and two others, who had recently resigned from the Hindo-Sikh 
Nationalist Party. The 22 inoluded the three Ministers. Every member of the 
House was present. The Ministry having resigned, H. E. the Governor invited 
Dr. Khan Sahib, to meet him on the next day. 
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4th. That office acceptance by Congressmen was in perfect keeping with the Congress 
policy maintained since 1920, with its corner stone as organised national non- 
violence, which meant that “we were out to convert the administrators of the 
British system and not to destroy them,” appeared to be the key-note of Gandhiji's 
article in the “Harijan’”’. 


Sth. In the Bihar Council, the Finance Minister, replying to a question, said that 
the Government had suggested the repatriation of Bihari prisoners in the 
Andamans. 

Reference to an increase in Bihar’s 1evenue as a result of the introduction of 
the Reforms was made by the province’s Finance Minister. 

“The tri-colour flag is no longer to be considered as an emblem of tho Congress 
but will be acclaimed, loved and respected as the national flag belonging to all 
parties, declared Mr. ©. Rajagopalachari, Premier opening the third Madras 
District Political Conference at the Madras Congress House. 


6th The Railway Rates Advisory Committee met in Calcutta to hear the complaint 
of several shipping companies regarding the withdrawal by certain railways of the 
surcharge refund on coal for bunke1ing purposes. 


10th. The C. P. Budget presented to the Assembly showed a surplus of Rs. 31,000. 


11th. The Madras Council passed a resolution appointing a committeo to inquire into 
the ryot’s relations with lands and suggest legislations to make these relations 


easier. 


12th. Speaking in Bombay, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru deplored the formation of 
communal and sectarian groups for political purposes. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, appealed for communal unity. 


13th. Congress and members of the Nationalist Party were absent when the Viceroy 
addressed a joint meeting of the Central Lezislature. The address referred to tho 
plans for the organization and re mechanization of the Army and measures 
already taken and proposed to be taken regarding middle class unemployment, ruzal 
development improvement of cattle breeding and archaeological research. 


16th. That Bihar zemindars will be Us tei for non-violent Civil Disobedience, if 
necessary, to resist the enforcement of a tax on agricultural income and unfair 
laws against their interests was one of the resolutions passed at a conference of 
Bihar land-holders at Patna under the presidency of Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. 
The resolution was moved by Raja Sir Raghunandan Prosad. 


The remaining eight prisoners on hunger-stnke in the Andamans gave up 
their fast. 


18th. The C. P. Premier made a statement in the Provincial Assembly ‘defining the 
correct attitude of Government servants towards party politics. 


“There is no difference between the ideals of the Moslem League and those of 
the Congress or any other recognised political organisation in tho country, the 
ideal being complete freedom for India. There could not be any self-respecting 
Indian who favoured foreign dommation or did not desire complete freedom and 
a self-Government for his country”, said Mr. M. A. Jionah in replying to an 
<a presented to him at a largely attended reception given io his honour at 


20th. The proceedings of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced with 
the singing of “Bande Mataram” by the Speaker, Mr. Sarbemarthi. in the absence 
of the Jady member, Mrs. Sankara lyer who usually sung the song. 


22nd. Amidst cheers the Orissa Assembly passed the Chief Minister's resolution 
vmdited oy Men a ee for framing a eee for a free India as 

: ar an’s amendment. ied “no” 

when the resolution was put to vote, a a ia 
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24th. The Orissa Assembly decided the question of a site for the provincial capital. 
It favoured Cuttack-Chowdwar. 


26th. The Congress claim to represent the Moslems was challenged at a Conference 
of the Calcutta Moslem League. 


27th. Sir Sultan Ahmed moving a resolution in the Assembly for the ratification of 
the sugar convention refe1red to the benefits that would follow India’s participation 
in the agreement. 

An adjournment motion in the Central Assembly to discuss the Moslem objection 
in Madras to the singing of “Bande Mataram’ in the provincial Assembly was 
1uled out by the President. 

Under the new conditions the police will have to be the guardians of peace 
and democracy, said Mr. K. M. Munshi, Minister for law and Order, Bombay, 
addressing a police-conference at Poona. 


29th. Tho President of the Central Assembly ruled out of order an amendment of 
the Insurance Bill regarding the provision by insurance companies of a provident 
fund for their employees. 


To discuss the question of repatriation of Bengal terrorist prisoners in the 
Andamans a Conference of party leaders of both House of the Bengal Legislature 
was held in Calcutta. 


The U. P Assembly decided that the Speaker “had the power to require or 
permit auy member, who was not sufficiently acquainted with BHoglish, to address the 
the Assembly in Hindustan.” 


30th. The Madias Prohibition Bull was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 


By 110 to 27 votes the Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Tenancy Act 
(Amendment) Bull, 


OCTOBER 1937 


Ist. Both Houses of the Madras Legislature were prorogued—the Assembly after the 
5 oa had made an important statement concerning the singing of Bande 
ataram. 


2nd, The Speaker of the U. P. Assembly referred to his active membership of the 
party but assured of his complete impainiality while in the Chair. 


The country offered its respectful congratulations and affectiona'e greetings to 
Mahatma Gandhi on this happy occasion of his 69th birthday and prayed that he 
might hive long for the guidance of India and humanity. 


4th. Sir James Grigg Finance Member, Government of India, assured the Central 
Assembly that the Government would have control over the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of residuary functions and that it was proposed to regulate them by an 
agreement with the Bank. 


Sth. Professor Syed Hossain, addressing Moslem stulents in Calcutta referred to 
the rise and fall of Islam and called upon his ani ace to form the vanguard of a 
Moslem renaissance. 


6th. The Oentral Assembly passed motion of adjournment to censure the Gov- 
ernment for having appointed a man from England as India’s Income-tax 
Commissioner. 
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7th. Addressing the students of Khurda, the Premier of Ounissa said that he did not 
want students to join active politics, 


11th. When the Shias met in Conference at Lucknow, the Moslem League organisa- 
tion though subyeoted to criticism was supported as a vehicle for the expression 
of Moslem political action. 


15th. Hindus and Moslems of Poona reached a compromise in regaid to the Sonya 
Maruti Temple dispute. 


Peshawar witnessed unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm on the arrival of Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru. ‘The station was thronged with a huge but disciplined crowd 
controlled by a number of Red Shirt volunteers Thirtyone crackeis were fired 
as the President emerged from his compartment bedecked with tricolours, 


The Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal joimed the Muslim League under 
the leadership of Mr Mohammad Ali Jinnah This was an achievement of great 
political significance, made by the League at its session at Lucknow Mr Jinnah 
who presided at the Conference made a bitter attach on the Congross policy in the 
course of his presidential address which was, from top to bottom, soaked with 
communalism. He accused the Congress of creating “class bitterness and com- 
munal war” Mr Jinnah, before the commencement of the session, unfurled the 
flag of Islam in the front of the Conference pandal before a huge crowd. This 
was perhaps the first occasion when a religious flag was unfurled at a_poli- 
tical function. The League Counc! took disciplinary action against Mr Yakub 
Hussan, Minister of Madras, for his joing the Congress Ministry and removed 
his name fiom the membership of the League. A similar action by the Council was 
taken against Mi. Sharnf, Minister of C. P and Sir Wazi: Hassan. 


16th. In a speech at Poona Mr K. M. Munsht, Home Minister to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment stressed the organization aspect of physical education 


“The English people though they are traditionally supposed to cherish liberty 
for its own sake, allowed other peoples to be robbed of it without any scruple 
whatsoever simply because their greed for material satisfactions had been effectively 
appeased thereby. “Perhaps my English friends wont agree with me there, but 
when rivalry for colonial exploitation would become still more acute the British 
citizens will find necessary, to arm their Government at home with extraordinary 
powers to defend their possessions abioad Then they will suddenly wake up to 
find that they have forfeited their own hberty and drifted into Fascist grip and 
then they will realise that hberty has a true foundation only in moral worth of 
individuals who compose the State’”—Thus observed Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
President, All India Civil Liberties Union, in the course of his message to the 
London Conference on civil liberty in India. 


17th. Mr. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in his address to the Moslem League 
session at Lucknow referred to the solidarity of the Moslems in Bengal. 


Mr. Satyamurti described the Lucknow session of the League as a “significant 
commentary on contemporary politics. 


The All-India Moslem League passed a resolution changing its creed to “full 
independence.” 


Mammoth meetings attended by 20 to 25 thousand Kisans were held in more 
than 100 centres n Benga) in accordance with the circular of the Provincial 
Kisan Sabha The Kisan Sabha resolution adopted at all these moctings after 
setting out Kisans’ demands ecapressed the conviction that the only way of retain- 
ing the confidence of the Kisans and of keeping them under the political leadership 
of the Congress 1» to fulfil the demands of the Kisans as formulated by the Faiz- 
pur Congress unmindfal of the opposition of thy Zamindais At}some places 
some Congress M L As. tried to oppose the demands formulated by the BP, Kx. 
but they were hooted down right away, and the Kisan Sabha resolution was adop- 
ted with thundering acclamations. 


Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on Andamans prisoners :-— 


“Andamans prisoners may not be forgotten To remind me that J have mad 
promise to them that I would strain every nerve to secure their release, 1 have 
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received three letters from three provinces, telling me that treatment of prisoners 
who have been brought from the Andamans is worse than there, that there seems 
to be no prospect of their early release and that if no release was forthcoming 
the ay have to fall back upon the only weapon open to them, that is hunger- 
strike. nape that they will not resort to hunger-strike so long as they know 
that the public is not supine about their welfare. For myself I may assure 
them that I am not sleeping over the matter. And I urge the public and the 
press to keep a vigilant eye on this urgent matter. [ would appeal to Provincial 
Governments which have received these prisoners to accord to them the treatment 
which the country expects them to give. Provincial Governments which are in 
such matters now responsible to the people may not disregard the popular wish. 
] expect that in this there is no difference between the Congress and other 
organisations.” 


18th. The All-India Moslem League passed a resolution opposing the introduction 
of Federation as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 


20th. There was considerable reaction in the country to the decisions taken at the 
session of the All-India Moslem League, 


21st. Sir Chhotu Ram (Development Minister, Punjab), in a statement on the 
Vnionist Party’s future, regretted the suggestion that the agreement reached at 
Lucknow was a surrender to Mr, Jinnah by the Punjab Premier. 


_ The policy of the Bombay Government in regard to the separation of the 
facie branch from the executivo branch of the administration was explained by 
r. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister at Poona. 


The “secret” of “Congress Raj’’, as also the “secret” of how he would run_ the 
administration without the Excise revenue lost by prohibition, was explained by 
the Madras Premier at a Coimbatore meeting. 


22nd. “An irresponsible utterance’ was how the U. P. Premier characterized the 
recent speech of the Bengal Premier at Lucknow in which the latter was reported 
to havo spoken of “retalation” against Beogal Hindus, 


23rd. Addressing tho Bengal Moslem Conference at Berhampore, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
Said that what the Moslem League was fighting for was political power. 


24th. Among the resolutions passed at the All-India Moslem Conference at Berham- 
ae bine one condemning the making of Bande Mutaram the national anthem 
of India. 


Utmost confusion prevailed at a public meeting held at Bangalore when Mr. K. 
F, Nariman, the Congress leader of Bombay, addressed Bangalore students, Mr. 
Nariman was served with an order prohibiting him to address any meeting but 
he deficd tho order and addressed the students. A posse of police 
under four Iuspectors arrived and Mr. Nariman was put under arrest. 
This was a signal to uproar and confusion in which stones and shoes were 
freely hurled. Some people and policemen were slightly injured Consequently 
the police made a mild lathi charge. 


28th. “Wo bvlieve that all patriotic Indians should lend their greatest support to 
the most formidable common organisation that exists in India at the present 
moment—the Indian National Congress, which alone will lead us to our goal”, 
observed the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, the premier nobleman of Bengal, 
in the course of a message to the people of Benyal. 


Following yesterday's incidents over the arrest of Mr. K. F, Nariman and 
disturbances in the students’ meeting at Bangalore a ‘r>.a scuffle ensued to-day 
between the police and the students in the Intermediate College compound at 
about 1-30 in the afternoon. The situation rose to such a pitch at a time that 
police opened fire as a result of which several persons reovived gunshot wounds. 
About 60 poople were removed to hospital, of whom 15 were policemen and the 
rest were members of the public. 
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26th. A resolution demanding the ‘retention of Bande Mataram as the national 
anthem of India, was passed at a Poona meeting 1n celebration of Bande Mataram 


day. 
27. A Bill for the removal of the bar against women becoming municipal councillors 
was introduced in the Assam Legislative Council. 

“The discovery of uolicensed aims and ammunition indicated that terrorism was 
by no means dead,” stated the Bengal Government’s resolution on the Calcutta 
Police administration report for 1936. 

Mr M A. Jinnah’s efforts at Patna to merge all Moslem parties in Bibar im 
the Moslem League, resulted 1n the Moslem and Abhrar parties joining the League. 


Theie was an important meeting in Calcutta between Mr Gauadm and the 
Bengal Piemie:, who was accompanied by three of his colleagues, when questions 
hike the 1elease of detenus and Andamans prisoneis were discussed, 


It was a 1are and maznificent spectacle which Oalcutta witnessed when more 
than 20,000 men and women Iistened in 1everent silence to the leaders of all- 
India renown who gave a graphic desciiption of the oppression which peasants 
in this Jand had undergone for centuries 1n mute resignation. The occasion was 
the great peasants’ rally which was held at the Shraddhananda Park. The ,sigos of 
the dawn of the economic and political consciousness was on the occasion 
manifest to the most indifferent observer. 


28th. A conference held under the auspices of the Bengal Congress Socialist Patty 
demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners and detenus and the 
repeal of all “:epressive laws.” 


The negotiations between Mr M.A. Jtonah and the Bihar Moslem [Independent 
Akt which was the largest single Moslem group in the Bihar Legislature, broke 

own 

It was decided at a Calcutta meeting to establish a Hindu-Moslem Unity Asso- 
ciation in order to dispel the present distrust and suspicion between the two 
communities. 

The conference of Congress Premiers and speakers with Gandhiy: and the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee commenced at the residence of byt 
Sarat Chandra Bose to discuss vatious problems that confront the ministries in 
different Congress provinces, on which Gandhijis guidance and advice wero 
sought with a view to fiod a proper solution 


29th. Speeches protesting against the Congress “attitude and attompt to exterminate 
the Zamindar: class,’ were made at the U LP Zamindars’ Conference. 


The All-India Congress Working Committee's conference opened in Calcutta. 
A left wing effort to secure the adoption of a policy of diect action to prevent 
Federation was defeated 


30th The need for separate treatment for political prisoners as distinct from ordi- 
nary criminals, was stressed by Mr K EF Nariman who presided at the Political 
Sufferers’ Conference 1n Calcutta. 


Midnapur and her tale of woes figured prominently at the All-India Congress 
Committee. M: Subhas Chandra Bose who moved the resolution with regard to 
the ban on 110 Congress organisations in the district, in an impassioned speech 
drew a lurid picture of the state of affatrs bofore and after the present regime of 
repression in Midnapar. 


3ist “Unite, organise and join hands with Congress’, this was the gist of the 
message which the three distinguished fighters for India’s freedom, Mrs Saroyin1 
Naidu, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 8). Subbas Chandra Bose, delivered to the 
mammoth gathering which assembled at the Calcutta Deshbandhu Park, on the 
occasion of the Labour rally that tooh place there, It was a sight ever to be 
remembered Never had, within hving memory, Calcutta witnessed a spectacle. 
More than one lakh of men and women assembled there to listen to the President 
of the Indian National Congress and other leaders From far off villages they 
came walking all the way to learn from [their leaders the means of relief from 
the sufferings and humiliations under which they had beon groaning for years. 
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2nd The Working Committee resolution on tke Patel-Nariman controversy accepted 
the findings of the Gandhi-Bahadur): Inquiry Committee In view of Mr Nari- 
man’s acceptance of the report and subsequent recantation, the Committee ordered 
the publication of the Inquiry Committee’s report and held Mr. Nariman unworthy 
of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Congress organization. 


3rd A tribute to the many reforms inaugurated by the Maharaja of Travancore was 
pas by the Resident, Madras States, at a State banquet held at Trivandrum in 
onour of His Highness’ 26th birthday 


At a reception held 1n Bombay in his honour, Mr M A Jinnah ceriticised the 
AICO resolutions on “Bande Mataram” and minorities questions and urged upon 
the Congress to make an honourable settlement with the Noahs. 


6th. “The Hindu Mahasabha has always said, and its offer 18 still open, that the 
communal problem, so far as representations in legislatures are concerned, can be 
honourably solved on the basis of joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities on their population basis and with power to them to contest additional 
seats,’ said Dr. B 8 Moonje in the course of a statement to the Press. 


In the Bynor Najibabad-Garhwal Muslim rural constituency bye-election, the 
Hon'ble Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim (Congress), Minister for Irrigation, United Pro- 
vinces, defeated Mr Abdus Sam: (Muslim) League by 7,271 against 2,202 votes. 
The Hon'ble Hahz Mohamad Ibrahim was originally returned to the U P_ Legis- 
lative Assembly on Moslem League ticket, but later joined the Congress Party 
and was taken as a member of the Pant Cabinet For jong the Congress, the 
Moslem League accused him of betraying the Moslem cause and going against the 
will of his constituency It challenged him to resign his seat and seeh re-election 
on Congress ticket. Hafiz Sahib accepted the challenge and won the fight 


7th The Maharaja of Bhaner reiterated his belief 10 Federation ani urged safe- 
hog in the interest of the States, at a banquet given by him in honour of H.E, 
e Viceroy 


The main outlines of the Wardha Educational Scheme sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi were explained by the Madras Minister of Public Information at a Con- 
ference of the Majiras International Fcllowship He announced that the country 
would be given an opportunity to examine the Wardha kducational Scheme 


Sth Matters affecting the status and welfare of women were discussed # the annual 
conference of the Calcutta coastituency of the All-Injia Womens Ccnference, 


Mahatma Gandhi had an interview for two hoirs with Sir John Anderson, and 
tho topic of discussion matnly centied on iehef to political prisoners and detenus, 


At the Guruvayur Temple-Entry Conference, a resolution was passed advocating, 
“satyagraha” at Guruvayur, tf the Madras Government did not take action to 
throw open the temple to all Hindus within six months 


10th. The Government of Bombay returned about 750 acres of land in their posses- 
sion to original owners victimised during the Civil Disobedience Movement. The 
Goveraoment also asked the owners of forfeited lands in Bardoh whether they will 
relinquish their possession on the payment of their orginal price. 


Aith. Anti-War Day and Armistice Day celebrations took place in various centres 
in India. At Allahabad, the Congress President presided over a public meeting. 


13th. Mahatma Gandhi expressed his strong disapproval of the action of A I CC. 

members in criticizing Congress Ministries and accepting a resolution regarding 
Mysore at the recent meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

A resolation adopted at a conference under tiv chairmanship of the OC. P Minis- 

ter for Education stated that “the hey to tho general upitft of the masses Is pri- 
mary education aod it is our aim to make it universal.” 
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20th Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru disapproved the action of Allahabad students in 
resorting to a strike over a dispute regaiding the Congress flag 
The Gandh: Seva Sangha appreciated the renunciation of faith in terromsm in 
Bengal, and deprecated the abuse of civil liberty and the undermining of the non- 
violent spi1it 11 some parts of India. 


2ist The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad and Mis Sarojini Naidu were among the 
speakers at a public meeting, held under the auspices of the Hindu-Moslem Unity 
Assoviation, at the Albert Hall, Calcutta 
“Tf in spite of honest effort by Congressmen forces of disorder cannot bea brought 
under control without the assistance of the pone and the Military, in my opinion 
acceptance by the Congress of the burden of office loses all force and meaning and 
the sooner the Ministers are withdrawn, tho better it would be for the Congress 
and its struggle to achieve complete independence’, said Mahatma Gandhi in tho 
course of an article im the “Haryan’ on the labour situation in Ahmedabad, 


Sholapur and Cawnpore 


22nd The A I C C office announced that the total number of primary Congress 
members enrolled this year was 31,34,249 This figure does not include members 
fiom Burma and the N W F Province, whose figures have not yet been received. 


The total number of membership last year was 5,36,1J1. 


23rd The death occurred of Su J C. Bose, the eminent Indian scientist For 
half a century Sir Jagadish’s name was a household word not only all over India 
but his reputation as a scientist had spread all over the world 


25th The Council of State passed the thud reading of the Insurance Bill. The 
House was adjourned sine die. 


26th. Criticism over the delay for the preparation of a new Indo-British trado 
agreement was expressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce at their meeting 


27th The need for unity and fellowship in this country was emphasised by tho 
Metropolitan of India when he adressed a gathering of Christians at Poona 


A Rs 4 and half lakhs programme of rural development in Delhi Province was 
outhned by the Chief Commissioner when he opened the Delhi rural exhibition, 


30th A plea for the prevention of the phookhka evil was made at the All-India 
Women’s Cow Protection Conference held in Calcutta 
Pandit Nehru, addressing a meeting at Tezpur, emphasized the need for a wider 
outlook among Indians 
The question whether a mosque is govorned by the law of limitation formed the 
Wy part ig the argument in the Shahidganj mosque dispute case in the Lahore 
igh Cour 


DECEMBER 1937 


ie The death occurred of Nawab Sir Abdul Quiyum, the former Frontier 
remier 
The significance of Indian culture vis-a-vis the present world situation, was 
emphasized by various speakers at the Indian Cultural Conference in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Hinda Sabha passed a roesolation asking the Premier of Bengal ‘to 
desist from issuing undignified diatribes against bis political opponenta.” 
“Policemen should be true exponents of the penne of non-violence,” said the 
Premier of Bihar, presiding over the Patna Distriot Political Conference, 
A series of riots occurred at a cattle fair in U. P. in which Hindus attacked 
butchers, killmmg one, and raided g railway station. 
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Sth. An appeal for the Preeration of communal cen in the Central P rovin- 
ces was made by Dr. Khare, the Premier, in the Legislative Assembly. 


“A grave crisis has arisen {n the history of modern Bengal—a orisis of the most 
serious character. The very cause of education is threatened. We mast rise to 
a man throughout the province and record our strong protest against the sinister 
attempt and the sinister motive behind I!t."—In these words Acharya Bir P. C. 
Hey exhorted the Bengalees to carry on an effective agitation against the proposed 
Bill for secondary education when at the Calcutta Albert H the educationists 
assembled in large numbers to register their protest against the proposed measure. 


Mr. W. B. Brett, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar fssued a confiden- 
tial circular to Gommissionors of Divisions to be communicated to all district 
officers, The circular ‘inter alia’ dealt with the constitutional position of Ministera 
80 far as issue of orders to district officers was concerned. “Whose orders are 
binding on the officials? The circular said that no order to be taken as authenti- 
cated which directly emanated from Ministers or purporting to emanate from 
them.” It also directed : ‘An order acted upon by the District Officers which 


is not signed by either a Secretary, Under-Secretary or Asst. Secretary to 
Government, will do so at thelr own risk.” 


Oth. The need for preventing provincial fsolation {n connexion with the develop- 


ment of India’s forest resources was stressed by the Viceroy In opening the 
Forest Conference. 


Addressing a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party, Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
Premier, justified the measures adopted to deal with the Jabour unrest at Cawnpore. 


The introduction of pre-school education conducted or supported by the State 
for children of ages between three to seven and the enforcement of free and 
compulsory basic education through crafts to all boys and girls from ages of seven 
to fourteon (the concession for girls being that their guardians may withdraw 
them after their completion of the 12th year) were the main recommendations of 


Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee appointed by the Wardha Education Conference 
of October last. 


1ith. Tho danger of a party flushed with victory at the polls setting up an autho- 
ritorian State and {nterferlng with educational democracy was pointed out by Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar at the Lucknow University Convocation. 


Presiding over the Central Provinces and Berar Local Self-Government Confer- 
ence, Mr. 8. K. Ray Chaudhury, Mayor of Calcutta, deplored the tendency in 
some quarters to regard local bodies as political platforms, 


14th. The working committee of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee asked 
Congressmen to dissociate themselves from Kisan Sabha activities, while the 
Kisan Sabha Council demands the withdrawal of the ban on its activities in 
several districts. 


46th. The progress of the C, P. Prohibition Bill in the Assembly was held up 
following the ‘Speaker's upholding the Opposition objection to the Bull being taken 
into consideration immediately. 


17th. The Bihar Legislative Assembly passed to-day the Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
Bill which aimed at giving rehef to tenants. During the two days’ discusston the 
Bill had a smooth sailing as a result of an agreement arrived at between the 
Government and the Zamindars. Some of the Important provisions of the Bull 
related to the partition of holding, the distribution of grant, the commutation of 
rent, penalty for illegal exactions by landlords, or agents of landlords, the execu- 
tion of decrees for arrears of rept, restriction on the payment of certain kind of 
rent by agreement. etc. 


19th. Mr. Jayprakash Narayan, a Socialist leader, {:sued a statement condemning the 
action of 4 Bihar Congress in putting a ban on the Kisan Sabha. 


20th. The Madras Speaker called a conference to decide whether the elnging of 
3 
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Bande Mataram should be permitted to herald the commencement of each day's 
business in the Legislative Assembly. 


21st. Tho position of the International Labour office in regard to India was ex- 
plained by Mr. Harold Butler at the annual meeting of the Employers’ Federation 
of India in Calcutta. 


22nd. Immediate and unconditional release of all political prisonors and also the 
Andaman prisoners was voiced at a public meeting which was held at the Calcutta 
Albert Hall under the presidency of Sj. T. C. Goswami. Several speakers had 
addressed the meeting demanding the release of all political prisoners and also for 
the repeal of all repressive laws. The speakers also appealed to the Andaman 
prisoners to postpone their hunger-strike and assured that Bengal would again 
start a strong movement for their immediate and unconditional release. 


25th. An indirect reference to the difficulties experienced in enforcing prohibition in 
Salem was made by the Madras Premier during the discussion of the Debt Relief 
Bill in the Madras Council. 


26th. Addressing a public meeting in Calcutta Mr. Jinnah said that Moslems of India 
were ready to co-operate with their sister communities on terms of equality alone. 


27th. An appeal for a common language for India was made by Mr. Rajendra Prasad 
at a literary conference at Patna. 


An outspoken speech by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq was a feature of the opening 
session of the Moslem students’ Federation in Calcutta. 


Various problems relating to education were discussed on the opening day of the 
All-India Education Conference in Calcutta. 


Presiding at the All-India Moslem Students’ Conference in Calcutta, Mr. Huma- 
Kabir stated that the problem in India was not one of political freedom alone 
ut also of economic and social freedom. 


28th. Mahatma Gandhi’s Wardha education scheme was discussed at the resumed sit:ing 
of the All-India Educational Conference in Calcutta. 


Dr. P. J. Thomas, Professor of Economics, Madras University, presiding over 
the Economic Conference in Hyderabad, dealt exhaustively with India’s many 
economic problems. 


29th. Reference to the economic and educational problems facing the Indian Chris- 


tian community was made by Mr. 8. C. Mookerji presiding at the All-India Chris- 
tian Conference in Calcutta. )P g 


The need for the adoption of Basic English in India was urged by Mr. Adolph 
Meyers at the All-India Educational Conference in Calcutta. g zi ° 


Presiding at the National Liberal Federation, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 2eferred to 
the Communism menace in India. 


30th. “We do not want any privileges,” said Mr. V. D, Savatker presidi ‘th 
19th. session of the Hindu Mahasabba in Ahmedabad. PIEMICINS OEE sue 


INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study on India’s “Home Polity” which finds a place as an 
Introduction to volume I. 1937, (covering the period of January to 
Basses June, 1937) of The Indian Annual Register, was 
yeni discussed all the influences and developments that had 
Office led the Indian National Congress to decide to take 
part in the elections to the Assemblies and Councils 
proposed to be constituted under the Government of India Act of 
1935, The results of the elections went a long way to prove and 
justify the claims of the Congress to speak as the defender of 
India’s national self-respect, as the upholder of her rights and 
privileges. An attempt was also made to understand and explain the 
processes by which the representatives of the Congress, the majority 
of the members in the majority of the different Legislatures, were 
enabled to agree to accept office, to work the new constitution through 
their chosen Ministers. But this discussion anticipated the final 
decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. For, this particular 
decision was taken on the 7th. of July, 1937 a week after the period 
the events of which are recorded in the previous volume of the 
Register. Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast was issued on the 2lst. of 
June, 1937. It eased the tension of feeling between the British 
bureaucracy and the Indian National Congress It helped the Working 
Committee under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance to make the decision. 
And though this was arrived at in the first week of the period that 
forms the subject matter of the present volume of the Register, for 
drawing up a proper rerspective of the whole of the situation, 
reference to it became necessary in the last volume. 


In a study of the consequences of that decision of the Working 
Combat new Committea’s as these evolved in course of the period 
Act, prosecute (July—December, 1937) the resolution that embodied 


Constructive that decision need not be fully quoted. The relevant clause 
programme = = was this : 


“The Committee feels, however, that the situation created as a result of the 
circumstances and oventa that have since occurred warrants the belief that it will 
not be easy for the Governois to use their Special Powers. The Committee ae 
moreover, considered the views of Congress members of the Legislatures and o 
Congressmen generally. The Committee has, therefore, come to the conclusion 
and resolved that Congresemen be permitted to accept office where they may be 
invited thereto, but it desires to make it clear that office has to be accepted and 
utilized for the pur of working in accordance with the lines laid dowa in the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to further io eters Romine way the Congress 
policy of combating tho new Act on the one hand, and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme on the other.’ 
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The first sentence of this long quotation made it clear that the 
discussions, explanations, and interpretations on the constitutional 
Congress & principles involved in the Congress demand for 

Governors knew assurance apd conditional acceptance of office had 
where they provided valuable education to both the parties to the 
stood controversy. The leaders of the Congress felt an 
assurance of their own strength which they lacked or felt they lacked 
in March, 1937. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, faced with a 
breakdown of the constitution, hastened to cover it up. The world 
had been told that the ‘‘big stick” of the Willingdon regime had let 
a lot of conceit out of the Indian brain, that the 1935 constitution 
had settled the Indian problem for a generation or so, and that 
contentment reigned in India. The results of the elections pricked 
this bubble a little ; the refusal of the Congress to form ministries burst 
it altogether. It opened the eyes of the world to the fact that the Indian 
problem so far as it had reference to British Imperialism had not been 
solved at all. These demonstrations were not comfortable to the Britiah 
conscience, did not save British “face” in world opinion, and was 
not consistent with the enlightened self-interest of Britain herself. About 
the educational value of three months’ controversy the remarks of 
the Manchester Guardian is quite appreciative—the Indian public have 
now been so educated in the implications of the Governor’s special 
powers that their Excellencies will no doubt be more chary in making 
use of their prerogatives than they would have been, had Congress 
taken office immediately after the elections. lt may not now be known 
exactly where everybody stood, but everybody did know it a little 
better than before. The Daily Telegraph, an organ of Conservative 
British opinion of the right-centre, opined : “The Congress Ministers 
will discover the extent of their authority by experience and will 
discover also that the manner of its excrcise will be determined by 
the electorate rather than by Governors.” 


This education apart, notice may be taken "ot the chan 


* 


Congress attitude towards ailednor * os constitution. The cynic 


minded may amr. 7 ‘ 
nt the finger to the words comba 
Real Inspiration saan ig ee ested of Rcreceine” it which figu. 
nisfandie.dly in the cari ere i Ph rg aaa 
i i ithe cs. But the real inspiration 0 e, 
is ccealione rb in emphasis, is to be traced to Mahatma eae pi 
him wy, .o have drafted the Working Committee resolution, to 
and¢. as due the importance attached to the “constructive prea 
p its prosecution as an instrument for the relief of the par, 3 
ting hope and courage into their hearts, and for rousing them to 


the shame and indignity of an unfree national life. 


nd of July, 1937, Ministries on bebalf of and in the name 

of i oe had qadertaken the task of administration in six out of 
the eleven provinces in India. It was a difficult task 

Class conscious that the Ministries undertook. Hopes had been raised 
activity that demanded satisfaction. An increasing number of 
people had become aware of what needs to be done 

to make life liveable in India and how it was to be done. Positive 
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Congress activities, the broadcasting of thoughts and programmes of 
reform and reconstruction, since the days of the Non-co-operation 
Movement, have disturbed the‘pathetic contentment of the masses. And 
a section of the intelligentsia have been contributing to the awakening 
of a class consciousness, of the sense of conflict between classes and 
interests said to be implicit in the very constitution of human _ society. 
Their philosophy of thought and conduct required a radical recons- 
truction of society, a “liquidation” of capitalist and bourgeoise interests, 
inspired by a new interpretation of human psychology and of human 
history. The sense of personal and private property was to be 
eradicated ; the conceit of individual ends as apart from social was to 
be suppressed. The inspiration of nationalist feelings and sentiments, 
the injustices and inequalities of human existence—both these were 
sources of energy because they were the expressions of strong needs, 
spiritual and material, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, indicated these needs, and the duties they imposed 
upon the Congress Ministries if these were to be 
satisfied. He did not want the Congress to authorise the acceptance 
of Ministries by Congressmen on behalf of the Congress. He had 
fears that they would get enmeshed fn “the illusion of power” that 
seemed to have come within their grasp. He represented the appre- 
hensions of many who thought that reformism would replace the 
spirit of revolt and revolution that only could enable us to fulfil our 
Nis and human destiny. But even he was moved to declare 
A 
“The formation of Congress Ministries in six provinces has brought a breath of 
fresh air in the turgid and authoritarian atmosphere of India New hopes have risen, 
new visions full of promise float before the eyes of the masses. We breathe more 
freely for the moment at !east.” 
This new air of hope could not fully dispel the sense of oppressive 
responsibility which the neglect and frustrations of centuries had 
created amongst the most optimist of Indian public 
Mirage of men. “External authority” which for about two centu- 
Constitutionalism ries had been working its will in this country through 
the British bureaucracy sought to create the mirage 
that the constitutional changes afford opportunity for the reform and 
reconstruction of India by Indian hands. The decision of the Con- 
gress to accept office was moved by the desire to test if there be any 
reality of power that the law declared had been placed in the hands 
of Indian Ministers, representatives of the mood and will of the Indian 
people. Tne vastness of India’s problems, the need for radical changes 
in every department of Indian thought and life, the Indian politician 
averred, were not capable of solution by the limited powers granted by 
the Government of India Act : 


“But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people, and if we cannot dis- 
charge these to their satisfaction, 1f hopes are unfulfilled and visions unrealised, the 
burden of disillusion will also be ouis,......We have to heop the sight perspective 
always before us, the objectives for which the Congress stands, the idependence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. Wr have atthe same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to aot simultaneously on this double front.” 


These words" of the President of the Congress, one of the most 
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dynamic of Indian thinkers and public men, may be accepted as repre- 
sentative of the mind of the people in which hopes an 

Sense of power fears occupied an almost equal space. The fears were 
Strengthened = apprehended to come from the upholders of British 
; interests in this country which had been secured from 
all demands for readjustments by positive provisions in the so-called 
law of the land imposed by a_ legislature sitting at a distance of 
7,000 miles, strong in “the might of the sword” to use Mahatmajee’s 
words. But it is not of these fears that people felt much concerned. 
For, that was a_ conflict that was part of the very nature of Indo- 
British relations. And the experiences of half a century of this con- 
flict have enabled the people to size up their opponents, and to renew 
an assurance in their own strength and recover the conviction of their 
ultimate victory. World forces have been fighting on the side of the 
Indian people, world developments have been disrupting the morale of 
the Imperialist power that held them in subjection. Capitalist Imperia- 
lism of which the British had been the pioneers in the modern world 
bad run through a cycle of its life. Other competitors appearing in 
the field threatened to divide the world into separate spheres of influ- 
ence or fields of exploitation. This competition afforded the opportu- 
nity to exploited and dependent nations to struggle to come by their 
own. So, in so far as the “external authority” that controls India was 
concerned, the people had lost dread of it. Even the stiffest of British 
bureaucrats does not care to conceal the feeling, to recognise the deve- 
lopment that the things that matter in India—the poverty of the people, 
the dirt and disease in their life—for a removal of these the people 
must seek help not “as a boon to be sought, a concession to be wrested” 
from a third party who for about two centuries had been playing 
earthly Previdence to them, but from those who will get into the seats 
of State authority on their votes and exercise State power as their 
representatives, drawing their power from the suffrages of the people. 
The last election to the provincial legislatures in India has helped the 
people to realise a little of the power and feel a little of the exhilara- 
tion that the exercise of the right of votes has created in them as the 
ultimate authority in India. The sense of this power is the master key 
to the evolution of the future of India. 


Of the hopes innumerable that float before the eyes of the masses 
of our people, the fulfilment of which they seek at the hands of the 
Neticahaiestal Congress Ministries, of the throbbing agony of India’s 

of Batak ©=- asses the call for relief in whose eyes haunt the 
Fulecs waking thoughts of India’s lenders and the dreams of 
their sleeping hours, the very immensity of the taak 

and the immediate necessity for healing measures—the “smaller ends” 
for which the Ministries have plunged into work as soon as they 
entered their unaccusstomed offices—there are no differences of opinion 
about the ends to be secured. The agrarian question and the question 
of industrial and agricultural labour—the approach to their solution 
bristle with differences with vested interests, the (aah of two centumes 
of neglect. The eruption into India of British and gmber © 
habits of thought and technique of economic life dist-tg pe done 
balanced life. The foreign rulers in their conceit of 846 gone. Positive 
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the imagination or the knowledge or the understanding to realize the 
harm that both these would do to the simpler but in certain ways the 
more coherent social economy of the country. Perhaps, the truth was 
that they were themselves victims of a system of values which they 
themselves had failed to handle or control ; these which had broken up 
their own social polity, as the folluwing words of John Morley portray : 


“Even the passage of the Reform Act (1832) which to the youthfal Gladstone, 
before his own eran Peron seemed to be “the work of the anti-Christ”, left six-sevenths 
of male population without a vote. Upon a society so constituted, a people so 
fettered, the Industrial Revolution had come like a thief in the night, and not the 
most devastating of wars or the bloodiest, could have been more catastrophic in 


its ain effects or more perplexing in the problems of social readjustment which it 
created,’ 


And upon a_ people so circumstanced was thrown the responsi- 
bility of ruling a country alien in thought and conduct, vast in 
The Conce; dimension, complex in its social arrangements. Them- 

eer selves thus disabled they could not do anything better, 

Imperialism  S8pecially when they came to be smitten by a “divine 

confidence in themselves and their mission” as the 
civilizers of the world, a conviction which had made: Imperialism 
inevitable. An interpreter of British History opines that this was 
no new malady. The corner-stone of: Imperialism, said he, was laid 
many generations ago when Oliver Cromweil wrote—“We are a 
people with the stamp of God upon us—whose appearance and whose 
providences are not to be outmatched by any story.” Thus we find 
in India a patch-work of high-sounding intentions and_ ineffective 
fulfilments, good by or in parts. This is the heritage to which the 
Congress Ministries have succeeded. 


When they undertook this responsibility, the world’s hopes and 
good wishes seemed to follow them. Heartened by these but sobered 
: . by the thought of the many things expected at their 
gre depict hands, tkey had to act on a double ‘front”. They 
Sepesition had to send relief to the masses ; they had to extend 
the liberties of the people. In effecting the former 
they would have to a certain part of the way the co-operation of 
the higher bureaucracy, the steel-frame of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
imagery made of British officials ; in their second duty they could 
not expect and would not receive the same co-operation from that 
quarter. This opposition and sabotage they met on the threshhold 
of their career when the question of the re-assertion of civil liberty 
and the restoration of liberties—promises made io their election 
manifestoes—demanded redemption. The Congress along with 
all cther progressive forces in the country, the Congress pre- 
eminently, had been laying increasing emphasis on civil liberty, 
on the right of free expression of opinion, of free association and 
combination, and of freedom of conscience and religion ; it-had:condemn- 
ed the use of emergency powers which were more often their abuse : 
it had suffered from and condemned ordinances and special legislation. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru indicated the mind of India, and _ the 
direction in which it was moving and the end which it desired to 
reach with regard to this question : 
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“Civil Liberty is not merely for us an alry doctrine or a pious wish, but something 
which we consider essential for the orderly development and progress of a nation. It 
fis the civilised approach to a problem, about which people differ, the non-violent 
way of dealing with it. To crush a contrary opinion forcibly and allow it no 
expression becauso we dislike it, is essentially as the same as cracking the skull of 
an opponent because we disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtue of 
success. The man with the cracked skull ma rea and die, but the suppressed 
opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives and prospers the more it is 
sought to be crushed with force.” 

The principle and policy here embodied have been the bed-rock of 
the Congress organisation and of all the progressive activities in the 
D ' country. With the assumption of office by Congress Minis- 
haeas sere ters these gained importance, a special importance, be= 

Piscanecs cause there could be no constitutional progress in a 

country whose life was suppressed by the burden of 
ordinances and “law-less laws”. It was further felt, and history supported 
that feeling, that the country could not settle down to quiet, steady, 
constructive work if the thousands of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees were not released and set at liberty. There was a certain 
incipient feeling that the Congress did not act wisely in agreeing to 
accept office without a clear and definite understanding with regard to 
this problem of political prisoners and detenus and internees. These 
men and women belonged to the intelligentsia. They had revolted against 
the loss of the self-respect of their nation, and they had sinned in trying 
to regain and restore it. It would be blindness to regard these men 
and women as constituting a limited problem, because in number they 
represented a few millions of the more than three hundred fifty millions 
of the people of India ; it would be blindness to ignore the inspiration 
of their life and work—life and work that have given a new meaning 
to Indian History during the last fifty years and more. These men and 
women represented the spirit of resurgent self-respect and self-assertion 
of the Indian people ; they were the path-finders to the fuller, richer 
and freer life in this country. They constituted a core bearing witness 
to the richness of India’s human wealth. They are the makors of the 
present and builders of the future. Of these men and women, Koro- 
lenko Is represented in the Reminiscences of My Youth by Maxim 
Gorki as saying : 

“They are the leaven in every popular upheaval, the foundation-stone in every 
new structure. Socrates, Giordano, Bruno, Gallileo, Robespiere, our owo Decemberists... 
who are at this moment starving in exile, those who are tonight pouring over a book 
and preparing themselves for the struggle in the cause of justice, and above all, of 
course, for prison—are all the living force of life and its keen sensitive instrument”, 

It is because people felt something like this consciously and 
unconsciously, more unconsciously than consciously, that the demand 
rose insistent that the prisoners, detenus and internees should be 
set at liberty, that the exiled prisoners in the Andamans, the detenus 
at Deoli, Buxa and Hijji, and the thousand interned in innumerable 
Bengal villages should be given a chance to harness the idealism of 
their life, the superb strength of their unbribed intellect, the illumina- 
tion of their minds generated in the experiences gained in pain and torture, 
in solitary cells and solitary places—all the qualities that contribute to the 
building up of better societies and better countries—should have chance 
jn India to play their legitimate part in constructive nationalism. The 
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hunger-strike in the Andamans was undertaken in this eager expecta- 
tion. And the British bureaucracy in whose hands still lay the key 
the reconciliaton of feelings and to prison locks in detention camps, 
OWing to a poverty of spirit, owing to mental reservations, to unnamed 
fears, did not come honourably out of a test where none but great minds 
could maintain the traditions of civilised humanity. Tho Police mind of 
British India could not be expected to shed its crudities and morbi- 
ities as soon as the “autonomy” Governments has been set up in the 
Tovinces. Mahatma Gandhi who has been standing as a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain sought to solve this particular 
Problem on the Plane of human considerations where faith in human 
nature should be allowed to decide State policy. The Government of 
engal, the home of the revolutionary movement, have not been able 
fo accept the Principle stressed by Mahatmaji ; they have, it is true, 
released more than 1,800 political prisoners, detenus and internees, 
ut the detention of about 500 others, many of them kept 
behind prison bars Without trial, goes to show that the Police mind 
still controls State Pelicy in India, and that the Bengal Ministry as 
well as the others in other provinces, specially the former, are helpless, 
even when they have been put in charge of “Law and Order’. 


The problem discussed in the paragraph above, looked at from 
certain points of view, cannot hope to reach any satisfactory solution 
Man behind until the question is __ finally decided—the _ question 
ee of the control of political power _in India. That 
Plough decision will require more years to arrive at. Meanwhile, 
other problems ery ‘for solution : these touch the 
life of the people—dirt, disease, untimely death which poverty 
has stabilised in India, Indo-British State policy has been held rege 
Ponsible for most of the contributory causes for the break-down of 
economic life in India. And so great is the decay and 80: hopeless 
oes the situation appear that faces the country, that today all contro- 
Versy is hushed in their presence. And Government and People in 
ndia have no time to waste in exchanges of angry words but must 
Settle down to ease the situation, to stop the breaches so that time 
may be gained to take In hands radical cures of the maladies in the 
Y politic. And, in this picture the mano behind the plough and with 
@ hoe stands out as the symbol of India’s wretchedness, he whose 
life was described by Rudyard Kipling in a parody ; 


“His speech is of mortgaged bedding, 
n his kine he Trows yet, 
At his heart is his daughter's wedding, 
In hig eyes fore-knowledge of debt. 

® eats and hath indigestion, 
@ toils and he may not stop ; 
is life is a long-drawn question 
etween a crop and a crop”, 


This man has forced the Indian National Congress to give up the 
4 
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policy and programme of non-co-operation, and to undertake the res- 
are ponsibility of government under a hated Act and no less 
Health i, condemned racial supremacy. In speeches and discussions, 
India in Government blue books and census reports, in* wri- 
tings in the Press and in proceedings of Assemblies and 
of Congress-Conferences—the tale of his sorrow and suffering is a 
perennial topic. All recognize that rural life in India is poor and 
stricken, physically and mentally. Census reports tell and record evidence 
of a progressive deterioration. We wrote in the last volume: “In 
the census of 1931 the numbers recorded of “earners” and “working 
dependents” were 15,38,85,890 ; the number of “non-working depen- 
dents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census of 1911 are record- 
ed the percentage of persons as ‘gainfully employed” as 47 ; in 1921 
as 46 per cent ; in 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the testimony to 
wealth production progressively diminishing.” With regard to health, 
the words of Major-General Megaw who retired from service as Dircc- 
tor-General of Public Health with the Government of India are both a 
conclusive proof and a warning. There is difference of opinion, said 
he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteriorated 
during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little improvement 
has taken place, “the existing state of things is so profoundly unsatis- 
factory that it demands investigation and redress.” 


This unsatisfactory state of things has made the Indian problem a 
biological one, say people with a scientific bias—concerned first of all 
with the animal existence of more than thirty-five crores 

Britain's Failure Of human beings, three hundred and fifty millions of men, 
women and children. Poverty and sickness, sickness of 

body and sickness of soul —these are the two problems 

that seek remedy at the hands of the people, of their representatives 
in the Assemblies and Councils, in local bodies, and in non-official 
organisations. The British Government who say that they own respon- 
sibility for India’s good to the British people, and not to the Indian 
people, appear for all practical purposes to be retiring from fields which 
serve to secure health and wealth to the Indian people. After about 
two centuries of the exercise of despotic power when India seemed to 
lie in their hands as clay in the potter’s hands, the present policy of the 
British Government cannot bear any other interpretation than that it 
was a confession of failure. Their railway lines, telegraph wires and 
posts, and all the otker paraphernalia of modern life, these may have 
enabled them to exploit the raw materials of the country and the cheap 
Jabour of the people ; India’s import and export trade may have 
swollen ; these may be claimed as evidence of the enrichment of the 
country. But to-day no other proof is necessary than a look around 
the country to prove that human life has not been enriched by modern 
science and modern knowledge which the British brought to the-country, 
and for which they claim credit, and demand gratitude from the Indian 
people. A time there was when we conceded that the “peace of Bri- 
tain” was a blessing ; that the enlightenment and illumination that they 
had ‘ntroduced into the country had stirred the’dead bones of the valley 
to life ; that the unity of British rule created the unity of feeling in 
the country which the world knows to-day as Indian Nationalism ; and 
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that British methods of administration and enlightenment have been 
seed-plots of the revolt and revolution that challenge the supremacy 
of Britain in India. Even conceding al} these claims students and 
interpreters of history, Indian and foreign, there are who say that in 
the commerce between India and Britain, the latter has profited equally 
well, profited materially more than India. It may be difficult to-day 
to think of history in India taking another turn free from British con- 
trol during the last two centuries But the belief that British rule was 
divinely ordained, and therefore indispensable, which ruled the life and 
conduct of the generation of Indian public men even as far down as 
thirty years ago, is discredited to-day. This revolutionary change in 
the thoughts and beliefs of Indian men and women has called for a 
new ideology and a new techinque of work. The Indian National Con- 
gress of 1885 and of 1938—these fifty-four years are historic witnesses 
of this vast transformation. And it is the duty of British statesman- 
ship, more than that of the Indian, to make honourable terms with 
this change. The accentance of office in the “autonomous” provincial 
governments of India affords an opportunity to effect this. The British 
bureaucrac’ can make the transition easy if it will but accept the logic 
of the situation. The situation demanded a battle on two fronts, as 
Pandit Jawaharlal has said. The British Government is interested ia 
the political front ; it has disinterested itself in the other—the ameliora-~ 
tion of the condition of the people which it is the concern of the 
provincial “autonomy” Governments to bring about. 


So, as soon as the Congress members found themselves in charge 
of Ministries in six of the eleven Indian provinces—Bombay, Madras, 
Seeuiencs United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces & Berar, 
Peasante @  Orissa—they took up in_ hand schemes that had been 

Workers promised in the Congress Elcction Manifesto. By the 
end of the year—in September, 193¢—another province, 
the North-West Frontier Province, had a predominantly Congress 
Ministry which also fell into line in implementing the Congress pro- 
gramme, As agriculturists and industrial workers formed the majority 
of the population, their condition deserved to receive first place in all 
legislative activities. The Working Committee of the Congress at its 
meetings held on February 27, 28 and March 1, 1937, indicated the 
lines in which immediate relief should be given to agriculturists and 
industrial workers, and measures for permanent improvement in their 
condition of life be undertaken : 
1. A substantial reduction in rent and revenue : 
2. Fixity of tenure ; 
3. Reliwf from the burden of rural debt and arrears of rant and revenue ; 

4. Eight hours day for industrial werkers, without reduction of pay. Liviag wage. 

The Congress Agrarian Programme accepted and passed by the 
Faizpur Session of the Congress which was embodied in the Congress 
Manifesto laid down more elaborate directions, some of which may be 
set down here : 

1. Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent or land tax ; 

2, Agricultural income should be assessed to income tax like all other 

incomes, on a progressive scale, subject to a prescribed minimum ; 
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Canal and other irrigation rates should be substantially lowered ; 

All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, 

and demands other than rent should be made illegal ; 

Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to 

build houses and plant trees should be provided for all tenants ; 

An effort should be made to introduce co-operative farming 3 

Common pasture land should be provided, and the rights of the 

people in tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, 

and no encroachment on these rights should be permitted ; 

8. Arrears of rent should be recoverable in the same manner as 
civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

9. There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage 

and suitable working conditions for agricultural labourers. 


Years before the constitutional changes which have enabled Con- 
gress Ministries with their programmes of relief to rural people and 
7 ot reform of their life to function. Governments under the 
eoeautbapay! Montagu constitution had been forced to recognise 

regime these socio-economic maladies and _ prescribe remedies 

thereof. In the United Provinces five Debt Relief Acts 
were passed in 1934; the Punjab had a Regulation of accounts Act 
(1934): the Central Provinces had a Debt Conciliation Act (1933) ; 
Bengal had the Money-lenders’ Act (1933) and the Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act (1935). Though the Punjab and the Central Province were 
pioneers in debt conciliation activities, every province in India during 
these years could show a record of work in this line. With regard to 
reduction in rent and revenue, the United Provinces Government had 
reduced its revenue demands by about 2 crores of rupees in 1932 in 
response to the wide-spread agrarian agitation in the province which 
had precipitated the second Civil Disobedience Movement. This con- 
cession enabled the Zamindars to reduce their rent claims by about 
5 crores. In Madras the Marjoribanks Committee, named after the 
president, recommended a reduction of 75 lakhs rupees in Government 
revenue demands as well as Rs. 80 lakhs as debt relicf which the 
ad interim Ministry, predecessor to the Congress Ministry 
headed by Sri Chakravorti MRajagopalachariar, accepted and sanctioned. 
Even Barma which for 50 years was a province of India, and sepa- 
rated only on April 1. 1937 and constituted into a separate Govern- 
ment, remitted about 60 lakhs to the cultivators on various accounts— 
revenue concessions, destruction of crop and destruction of crops by 
untimely rains. In the provinces where the Zaminudars stood between 
the State and the ryots and collected the revenue on behalf of the 
former, the ryots have simyly refused to pay pleading inability owing 
to the slump in the price of agricultural products. These laws and 
the world slump have enabled the cultivator in India to come by 
certain rights and secure certain immunities which had taken centuries 
in other countries to have, and that through murder and bloodshed. 
Not that Zamindari provinces in India, specially Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and parts of the United Provinces, have been wholly free from dis- 
turbances motived by agrarian discontent. The “Indigo” disturbances 
in Bengal in the sixties of the last century, the “tenant rising” in 
Pabna in the seventies, are evidences of these ; in Maharastra in Lord 
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Lytton’s time there was an agriculturist rising advantage of which 
was taken by Phadke to start his rebellion. In every country the 
grievances of the peasantry have centred round the demands for what 
has been called the “Three F’s”,—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, Free 
Sale of the tenants’ interest in the holding. Agitations, peaceful or 
violent, had to he carried on before the rights indicated in the “Three 
F’s” could be extorted or would be conceded. Indian peasants have 
not yet been able to wholly come by them. In Zamindari areas “the 
principle of the dual Ownership of the soil” shared between them by 
the landlord and the tenant is almost conceded or secured both by 
processes of law or by custom which has the force of law. The 
Bengal Tenancy Bill passed by the Bengal Legislature and waiting the 
sanction of the Governor-General or of the British Parliament is a 
mile-stone in the development of agraian legislation in India. When 
we remember that the Europe, the Liberal Brougham could denounce 
the demand for security of tenure as “confiscation”, that Cavour. one 
of the liberators of Ttaly and the greatest Liberal of his _ time in 
Europe, declared —“tenant right was landlord wrong”, and Lord Pal- 
merston could speak of “communistic views disguised under the term 
tenant rights”, the controversies that resound in India to-day have 
historic words and phrases to appeal tc. 

The history of Treland where for more than three centuries alien 
landlords had a_ rebellious tenantry, the final and ultimate solution of 
silsieey SE the the Irish land question was first recognised by a French- 

Irth Land an, Gustave de Beaumont, who, writing in 1839, advo- 

Question cated compulsory land purchase, buying out the land- 

lords. From that time to 103, the struggle of the Irish 

tenant continued. In Sept. 1877, at a meeting held under the auspices 

of the Clan-na-Gael, the Irish-American revolutionary organisation, and 

attended by Michac] Davitt, were passed resolutions amongst which 
was the following concerning Irish land : 

“That as the land of Irish belongs to the people of Ireland, ani the abolition of 
the foreign landlord Rystem and the substitution of one by Which the tllar of th2 soul 
will be fixed permanently upon it, and holding directly of the State, is the only true 
solution of the Irish land question which an Irish Repubhe van only effect.” 

The Land Act of 1881, arisiug out of the recommendations of the 
Bessborough Commission, established the “Three F's”. A legal tribunal, 
the Land Commission or the Country Court Judge, sitting with 
experts, was to fix the “fair rent” to endure for 15 years ; 
during the “statutory period’, the tenant could not be dis- 
turbed or evicted ; the tenant acquired the right of sale, but 
the landlord had the first right of purchase, at a price fixed 
by the court. Lord Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
gave his name to the first Land Purchase Act (1885). Glad- 
stone's plan of settling the Irish question was Home Rule and 
Land Purchase which would buy out all the Irish landlords. The 
failure of his Home Rule Bill (1886) killed his Land Purchase Bill. 
Wyndkam’s great Land Act of 1903 passed by the Conservative 
Government under Arthur Balfour ended a long quarrel. The British 
Treasury provided a free grant to the landiord of 12 per cent on the 
purchase money. The tenant was required to pay £3-15s. per cent for 
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68 years, the British Government guaranteeing. It was this Land 
Annuity amounting to £100,000,000 due to Britain which De Valera _re- 
fused to pay and which Jed to the economic war between the Free 
State and Rritain that continued for two years, 1936 and 1937. The 
history of a fellow-sufferer from British Imperialism may have lessons 
for us in India. No body can yet say whether the Indian land ques- 
tion will pass through any identical process, culminating in an identical 
solution. But if non-violent and peaceful solution of the problem was 
to be sought for in India—and violent solutions can only cause greater 
economic and financial harm than the gains realised—some such deve 
lopment is inevitable. 
Relief cf economic distress, and reconstruction of economic activities 
on a new re-alignment of social and economic forces on a_ basis 
saeciicert where every man, woman and child will have secured to 
Demand foc Him or her a more equalised opportunity for the training 
New Education Of his or her body and mind—this re-examination of 
all the old or existing values of life has been felt to be 
necessary in all the countries of the world. For about two centuries 
a ‘sort of behaviour” in thonght and conduct, in men’s intellectual and 
social life, in his economic activities, has established itself. This 
thought-behaviour is in certain respects the seed-plot of the unbalanced 
growth of individualism, the causes and consequences of which have 
been discussed in the recent volumes of the Register. This individua- 
lism has led to a wonderful flowering of human society. We in this 
country have learnt to value and accept “the whole trend of modern 
thought and endeavour as a large conscious cffort of Nature in man to 
effect a general level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further 
possibility of universalising the opportunities which modern civilisation 
affords to the mental life ( Sri Aurobindo ). And having seen the pos- 
sibilities of the enrichment of mental and material life, an increasing num- 
ber of men and women in every country and every clime have become 
aware that they have a right to share in them, to be participators in 
the wealth as they are in the work of the production of this wealth, 
mental and nmaterial. This desire and ambition is at the back of the 
demand all over the world that a new education should be initiated 
which shall universalise the opportunities for wealth production, univer- 
sulise the products thereof. ln India, the British administrator who 
used to contemplate with self-satisfaction the work begun by ‘Thomas 
Babington Macaulay has begun to doubt the very wisdom of that step 
taken a century back ; he is not happy with the human product of that 
step—the “discontented B. A.” who has been demanding equality, to 
ride in the chariot of the sun. In his own country he has seen for 
almost a century signs of abounding wealth, of an expanding Empire 
bringing its tribute to London, of the leadership of Britain in trade 
and industry acknowledged by the world. In the opening years 
of this century. the Empire Fiscal Reform campaign of Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of the present Prime Minister of Britain, first 
awakened the country to the fact that all was not well, that British 
leadership was being challenged. The world war was an interlude when 
the very existence of the Empire seemed to hang on the balance. Victory in 
the war removed this fear and expanded the Empire; and the provision and 
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promise of German reparation held hopes that the financial loss of the war 
would be made up. But these hopes did not bear fruit. And, for about the 
last twenty years British society has been carrying a load of unemployed 
men, women and boys, all capable, all anxious and eager to work— 
20,00.000, with their 60,00,000, dependents. So, the British assurance 
in the excellence of its social polity, of its ideas, ideals and technique 
of education which produced the Empire-builder and the leader of the 
modein world—that assurance has cracked, if not broken to pieces. 
These doubts have invaded the mind of the Anglo-Indian administra- 
tor and educationist. Which joined to the doubts and dissatisfactions 
of men and women in India has prepared the ground and the atmos- 
phere for a new start in Indian education. 


In successive volumes of the Reg’ster an attempt has been made to 
trace this evolution. The recognition of a break-down in India’s 
a ; scvial life has become vivid in recent years both among 
indo-British the rulers and the ruled. Unemployment, educated and 
Education uneducated, urban and rural, has become the sign and 
symbol of this break-down. Concern for this state of 
things came to be increasingly felt and expressed. The Universities’ 
Conference held in 1934 recommended a remedy in these words: 


“a practical solution of the unemployment problem could only be found in a radical 
re-construction of the present system of education in schools in such a way that a 
Jarge number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of secondary education 
either to occuptions or to separate vocational institutions,” 


In that book Lord Ronaldshay’s (the Marquis of Zetland, the 
present Secretary of State for India)—The Heart of Aryavarta—the 
history of Indian discontent with British methods and ideals of educa- 
tion has been recorded with a desire to understand the situation. The 
back-ground of the Arya Samaj schools, colleges and the Gurukula, 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore’s Shanti Niketan School and Visvabharatt, 
of the National Council of Education startcd on the crest of the 
Swadeshi and anti-Partition entnusiasm, of the Hindu Academy of 
Daulatpur in the Bengal district of Khulna, has been indicated there. 
The picture would have been fuller and completer if the Aligarh Move- 
ment had been traced, if the Deccan [cducation Society with its apex in 
the Fergusson College had been referred to. All these institutious and 
activities have been expressions of Indian ideas and ideals on educa- 
tion and concrete measures tuken to mould these anew. For seventy 
years and more India accepted the British standard of value. When 
India began claiming that she should have Swaraj, she also began to 
think of evolving the new type of men and women who must win it 
and uphold it, build it to a new pattern of human usefulness. 


The back-ground of the Wardha Scheme has been sketched in 

The Wardha Scheme certain of these lines. In a number of talks 
Explained Mahatmaji indicated these : 

“I had long been impressed with the necessity for a new departure, for, I knew 
the failure modern education has been through the numerous students who came to 
sea on my roturn from South Africa. So I started with the introduction of traiming 
in handicrafts in the Ashram school. Iu fact, au tra emphasis was placed on 
manual training, with the result that children soon got tried of tho manual traming 
and thought that they had been deprived of hterary training..,...Bat that set mu 
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thinking, and I came to the conclusion that not vocation cum literary training, bat 
literary training through vocational training was the thing, The vocational training 
would cease to be a drudgery and literary training would have a new content and new 
usefulness,” 

In these talks Mahatmaji further explained why he picked up spin- 
ning through the taki: as the one handicraft to start the dual educa- 
tion with. Zakli has aubsisted through the ages; in the earliest of 
ages takli yarn used to make all the cloth of the country ; the spin- 
ning wheel came later; takli put the cunning of the fingers to the 
best use. Zalkli would naturally lead to a talk on cotton; its history 
and geographical distribution in India; on the Indian cotton cloth 
manufacturing industry all but killed by the unjust competition of 
Lancashire, by the exploitation of the East India Company. Then 
would follow the mechanics of the construction of the takli. Cotton 
cultivation, a study of soils would “launch us into a little agriculture.” 
Elementary mathematics can be taught through the counting of yards of 
yarn, finding out the count of the yarn, making up the hanks, getting 
it ready for the weaver, counting the number of cross threads in the 
warp to be put in for particular textures of -cloth. Thus is illustrated 
the practicability of literary training through a particular craft, here 
the fak/i. From the growing of cotton to the manufacture of the finished 
product—from cultivation of cotton, cotton picking, ginning, carding, 
spinning, sizing, weaving and finishing, washing and dyeing—all these 
processes would help to teach agriculture, mechanics, history, a little 
economics, a little chemistry, and elementary mathemetics—a sound 
enough foundation for higher education. The teacher who is to impart 
this education would require “a fund of assimilated knowledge” that 
is not common, The principal idea at the back of the Wardha 
Scheme is to impart the whole education of the body and the mind 
and the soul through the handicraft that is to be taught to the 
children. In doing this, lessons in agriculture, history, geography and 
arithmetic will be related to the particular craft chosen, here spinning. 


The most vocal of objections to the Wardha Scheme is directed 
against the hope of making the education self-supporting. This has 
been criticised as exploiting the children, making the 
Jabour of their tiny hands pay for the expenses of 
elementary education in the country. In these talks 
from which has been extracted all the information 
embodied in these lines Mahatmaji said that the test of the success of 
this experiment will not be its self-supporting character but developing 
and drawing out of the qualities that maketh the man. There is no 
reason to fear that any teacher would be tolerated who would make 
his school self-supporting “under any circumstance.” The self-suppor- 
ting part would be the logical corollary of the fact that the training 
will develop all the faculties of the pupil. If a boy worked at a 
handicraft in the way hoped for he will surely earn the expenses of 
his training, in addition to developing his mind and soul. Mahatmaji 
has also explained why and how he was led to place the scheme 
before the nation. The acceptance of office by the Congress prompted 
him to do so. And in his immediate neighbourhood, the Vedya Mandir 
Scheme has been drawn up by the Education Minister in the ©. P. 


Objections to it. 
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Berar Ministry, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, with the Wardha idea 
as its inspiration. 

The Wardha Scheme was drawn up by a Committee of which Prof. 
Zakir Hosein was the President. His experience as Head of the 
it ates National Muslim University of Delhi, and his insight 

“Modern iato the conditions of defeat and frustration amidst 
Pedagogy which his community has been living since the over- 
throw of Mustim rule in India has endowed him with 
wide vision. These qualities were valuable assets in the framing of 
the recommendations. These recommendations are supported by the 
experiences of modern pedagogy and the experiences of nations who 
have been driven to reconstruct their education in response to the 
demands of more strenuous times. The two educational experts whom 
the Government of India invited from Britain, Mr. A. Abbott, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, 
and Mr. S. H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England, in their recommendations do not appear to have been able 
to say anything newer than what the Wardha Scheme says. Two or 
three of their remarks may be quoted here to indicate the direction of 
educational thought in certain of the Western Countries, 


“The oducation of children in the ides Schools should be based more upon 
the natural interests and activities of young children than upon book learning. Con- 
centration on literacy as a narrow objective is unsound 

“Manual work, that 1s creative manual activities, of diverse kinds, should be part 
of the curriculum of every school” 

“Vocational education 1s not a lowor plane than hterary education since the fall 
purpose of education is to develop the whole powers of the mind, bedy and spirit so 
that they may be devoted to the welfare of the society.’ 

On educational reconstruction as a solvent of unemployment, these 
experts could not hold out any great hope. On this aspect of the 

_ problem,—they said that °.........if would not 
epiganines rere eceaaa affect unemployment considered as a quantita- 
Unemployment _ tive problem to divert students from univer- 

sities into other educational institutions regard- 

less of whether the students from these other institutions were likely 
to be more successful in obtaining employment than are the B. A.’s and 
B. Sc.’s”. Such a policy would but alter the educational qualifications 
of the unemployed without decreasing their number “Jt 1s «mportant 
to make this clear and to avoid encouraging the delusion that a quick 
solution of the problem of unemployment is to be found in a recons- 
truction of the educational system.” Of the purpose of vocational 
education they say that it is an approach to the “road which leads 
the adolescent from the region of schools to the region of productive 
industry”, and that this road should be “direct and safe.” It was 
true that the more efficient the supply of trained workers the greater 
was there the possibility of industrial expansion; but to create a 
supply out of all proportion to the demand would not only result In 
a waste of money and effort, it would disappoint many of those who 
had been specially trained, and could, thus, not fail to add to the 
general unrest.” Indian engineering and technical institutions have helped 
to swell the ranks of unwan technicians, as the colleges did in 
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producing the hordes of “discontented B. A.”; ‘and the end of these 
hopes and activities is a “general unrest” which may be economic in 
the beginning but cannot but react violently on what are called 
“political” matters. 


From the summary of the report available, it does not appear that 
with regard to meeting “the special requirements of rural areas”, 
these two British experts have been able to offer more helpful 
eee aid suggestions. The trend of the educational system, and the 

aa neecls needs of the present age, is towards drawing “many boys 
Rural Areas 200 girls:from rural‘areas to towns” where they receive a 

purely literary education, and in that process lose all 
interest in rural life, lose all contact with the thoughts and habits of 
rural people, and for purposes of service to the countryside they by 
their new education are rendered unfit, body and mind. 

Boys and girls of the middle class who flock the towns in search 
of modern education have in front of them a blind alley today ; in 
front there is no road; a few years’ “education” in towns has made a 
return to the homes of their fathers left behind, a difficult adaptation 
to make. Perhaps, failures and frustrations in towns will compel them 
to seek openings for life in rural tracts. If they go there with hearts 
dissatisfied they cannot hope to contribute their best to the making of 
a newer and better life in the villages. It is because there is this 
apprehension that Mahatma Gandhi has taken in hand the work of 
evolving conditions favourable to that mental preparation of the 
regenerators of India of the future, a part of which is embodied in 
the Wardha Scheme. Rabindra Nath Tagore in organising his Shrt- 
Niketan was moved by the same aspiration. It has been a uphill 
work, a long-range work. All pioneering wo1k is of this quality and 
character. 


The foregoing notes go to show that thoughts on educational recons- 
truction in India have been with us these thirty years and more since 
a ee the emergence of the Nationalist movement. A new State 
Sch sense cir needed new men to run it with new minds. The Govern- 

Similarity ment had its own ideas in the matter which were 
naturally interpreted as inspired by the imperialist policy 

of exploiting the resources of the country. Since the days of Lord 
Curzon, the Government and the people have been definitely in opposing 
camps in this matter. The battle of ideas have rolled on, and not till 
the British hold on India’s intellectual and cultural life seemed to 
relax and loo-:en did there appear any sign of nearer approach between 
the two contending parties. The similarity of ideas and methods of 
educational reconstruction in the country issuing from Simla—Delhi and 
Wardha—Shegaon, proof of which can be found in the quotations made 
above, has come at the end of a keen contest of decades. And, as the 
Government of India has very few responsibilities in the matter of 
education since the “autonomy” Governments were set up in the pro- 
vinces, it would not be far-fetched to think that the direction and con- 
trol of educational policy and programme in India will from on now 
be in the hands of the Ministers of Education, seven out of eleven of 
whom are guided by the Indian National Congress under the inspiring 
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lead of Mahatma Gandhi. This is the stage of development at which 
the country is now at present. 


Educational programmes in the country as thought out by the “auto- 
nomy” Ministers are not likely to be voted revolutionary, though many 
Why People 2" old idea and prepossession will have to be thrown 

Dink? out to replace the old with the new. But Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Programme of Prohibition which the Madras 
Ministry were the first to undertake to give a trial to has a revolu- 
tionary quality that has attracted world-wide attention and _ interest. 
The failure of Prohibition in the United States of America, the leading 
country and the richest in modern civilisation, has made people sceptical 
of the wisdom of such a step, of its utility and necessity, of its suc- 
cess. Social thinkers, practical administrators, all appear to have 
come to the conclusion that drink and drug were a necessity of human 
nature in its present state of development. Humanity seeks happiness. 
But the scheme of things in which they find themselves is sorry and 
unhappy With all the efforts in the world humanity cannot escape 
sorrow and suffering, Sigmund Freud in his Civilisation and 
Discontents has indicated this line of thought in an interpretatien of 
the habit of the drunkard and other addicts to drugs and to the genesis 
of this habit, which seem to have been imposed by Nature herself : 


“The services rendered by intoxicating substances im the struggle for happiness 
and in warding off misery rank so highly as a benefit that both individuals and races 
have given them an established position with their libido-economy It 1» not merely 
the immediate gain in pleasure which one owes to them, but also a measure of 
that independence of the outer world which 1s sorely craved Men know that with 
their help they can at any rate shp away from the oppression of reality and find a 
refuge in a world of their own where painful feelings do not enter,” 


This interpretation, if it be accepted as the last word in the 
matter, would lead to the acceptance of this evil as part of human 
Prohibition  s0ciety, unchanged and unchangeable. But as human 
in India history has shown that man has never allowed Nature 

to have her own way but has ever sought to guide and 

control her, and in so doing has built up his civilisation, so in this 
matter society must be master. Intoxicating substances lay waste 
“valuable energies which could have been used to improve the lot of 
humanity,” to quote Freud again. And, as _ society can ill afford this 
waste, she has ever been on guard and has taken measures to modify 
and soften the oppression of reality. Every religious community has 
limited the use of wine and other intoxicants to special occasions and 
has sought to transform and purify these in the’r use and effects. 
This process is part of the control, regulation, idealisation and subli- 
mation of human instincts which go to the making of balanced and 
equipoised character—character fit to fight the battle of life. The 
only point on which controversy may rage is the difference of opinion 
with regard to the various steps taken to provide happiness to men 
and women which will be thought sufficient to “drown their cares”, 
to enable them to build a world of their own where Nature and man- 
made nature cannot have entrance. When the Madras Ministry decided 
to introduce Prohibition in the Salem district, Dr. Arundale, President 
of the Theosophical Society, represented the general view when he 
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said that provision must first be made for pleasures that can “drown 
their cares” before people can be expected to heartily respond to the 
call for giving up their old contrivances for seeking happiness and 
drowning their cares. The Madras Ministry with its shrewd Chief 
Minister, Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, could not have been un- 
aware of these. And the District Magistrate of Salem. in submitting a 
report of three months’ work has said that the success of the experiment 
was visible in the smiling faces of housewives and of the children, 
in the “better life’ of the inhabitants, in their quiet homes. Other 
provinces under Congress Ministries where the same experiment has 
been taken in hand have the same experiences to relate. 


But the strongest criticism of this experiment in Prohibition has 
come from the side of economists, and from financial considerations. 
They contend that the extinction of the excise revenue 

Financial in India realised on the liquor trade and other intoxicants 
Objections which reached the high figure of Re. 14,89,10,375 in 
1932-33 would make the task of finance members in the 

provinces impossible and hopeless. This loss cannot be made good by 
any manner of financial readjustment. The administrative expenses of 
the excise departments in the different provinces in the same year total- 
led Rs. 1,82,20,132. The cost of enforcing prohibition has been worked 
at four times this sum. So, the total sum involved in the Prohibition 
campaign, if it were to be extended to the whole of India and made 
successful, in loss to revenue and direct additional expenditure would 
reach the huge figure of Rs. 20 crores. And human nature being what 
it is, which refuses to long submit to control and guidance, would 
rebel] against Prohibition. Added to which this huge financial burden 
would impose a strain on the financial resources of the country that 
cannot be hoped to stand it for long. To this the reply has come 
from the reformers which can be expressed as follows. For this, reference 
to Salem experience is necessary. The excise revenue realised 
from the district was about Rs. 26 lakhs. The administrative 
expenses of the department could not be less than Rs. 2 lakhs. 
Prohibition would lose the Rs. 26 lakhs; the expenses of the 
supervisory and preventive services would mean another Rs. 8 
lakhs at the most. Granted all this, the reformers yet contend 
that Prohibition would keep in the pcckets of the people more than a 
crore of rupees. This money, this saving, will affect the standard of 
life of the people, will better it, leading to better houses, better food, 
better amenities of life—clothes and shoes. More money will thus be 
distributed, a certain amount of which in the shape of excise duties on 
goods used will flow into the treasury. It may be said that these are 
hopes that will take years and decades to test their strength and their 
truth. But men live by and on hopes. Prohibition may be an experi- 
ment. It may require education in a newer economics which will deal 
with living men and women rather than with statistics and figures. The 
mental Bet moral effort required for such a re-education is a process 
of strenthening of the nerves of our understanding, of the fibres of our 
being. It is a strain, no doubt. But no society that hopes to extend 
the bounds of knowledges, to spread the joys of life and the oppor- 
tunities for their enjoyment among the widest commonalty, can avoid 
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this strain. It is in this spirit that all the nation-building activities, 
that have been initiated in the various provinces since the “autonomy” 
Governments were set up, must be worked and the sacrifices demanded 
for their success made. British administrators in India by the very 
limitations of their origin have not be able to undertake any radical 
reform that touched the core of the life of the people ; they have 
feared to do so. The neglect of two centuries throws a special respon- 
sibility on the present rulers of the country. While fulfilling this they 
must be prepared to face the opposition of vested interests, old ideas 
and prepossessions. But ultimately they will win; their *“Indian-ness” 
will stand by them and help them qin. 


The watcher of the Indian sky, the student of Indian affairs, is 
heartened in his task by signs of renewed hopes seeking fulfilment in 
activities that will rebuild India into a Modern State. But 
Forces of | when he is confronted by the intensification of communal 
Disunity§ feelings, the rising temper of communal separatism, the 
abnormal growth of communal fears, and the strident 
demands of communal ambitions, it is difficult for him to maintain 
optimism with regard to future developments. In successive volumes 
of the Register, the writer has tried to understand and explain the 
history of Muslim separatism and “Scheduled” class resentment. The 
latter which is both social and economic seems to have decided to 
utilise the present opportunities for self-organisation and self-assertion 
opencd out by the constitutional changes implemented by the Poona 
Pact. The former entrenched in memories of overlordship in this 
country finds it difficult, even with the advantages secured in the 
“Communal Award”, to settle down to constructive work that will 
evolve a modern mind in the Muslim community, that would secularise 
social and political life in India as Kemal Ataturk has been able to do 
in Turkey. This failure of Muslim leadership is a factor that must 
continue to act as a drag in the march of India towards the freedom 
and democracy that are the marks and notes of modern Statss. The 
events that have happened during the last six months of the year 
(1937), have helped to accentuate this failure; the Lucknow session of 
the All-India Muslim League has not been able to throw any ray 
of hope on the situation where social and economic break-down ought 
to have suggested other approaches to the solution of the Indian problem 
than beating the big drum of communal conceits and communal ambi- 
tions. In circumstances like these the path of wisdom mav lie in 
passiveness, in banking on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can grow better. 


But it is not communalism alone that divides the country. The 
present boundaries of Indian provinces contain many elements of dis- 
cord, historic and linguistic, that would acceberate feelings in the near 

future unhelpful to Indian Unity. The existing provinces 
ier of India have very few historic precedents to recommend 
riedepac them, not many sentimentalitiis to bind the often dis- 
cordant units of their population. They have grown as the 
exigencies of an expanding alien rule demanded and dictated. They 
have left in the hands of Indian statesmanship many complexities to 
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straighten out, many ambitions to harmonise and reconcile. And 
Indian statesmanship through the Indian National Congress has accepted 
as one of the solutions of the problem, the setting up of linguistic provin- 
ces, the re-drawing of the map of India—of British India at present 
——by lines that will try to put in people speaking the sawe language 
within appropriate boundarics, so that one language—one people may be 
the foundation stone of the India of the future. But this solution will 
have to work through many conflicts, by snapphing many ties of 
recent growth, by cutting across many new relations, by liquidating 
many vested interests. These conflicts may, will perhaps, disintegrate 
the common thoughts and common endeavours that the Indian National 
Congress represents and stands for. But we must agree to pass through 
the crucible of this conflict up-held by the larger hope that the millenial 
quest of India for political unity cannot be deflected by lesser ambi- 
tions, communal or sectional. 


But these hopes must he strengthened by knowledge of the conflicts 
that must ensue, of the interests that appear to be antagonistic to-day. 
PeopJe speaking different languages have been put under 
Che administration, or a language-people, if one may coin 

[Bengal such a word, has been distributed among two or three 

administrations. The Bengalee and the Oriya, the Mahratta, 
the Telegu and the Kanarese people are examples of this policy or prac- 
tice. To understand the significance of the present and future complexities 
implicit in these maladjustments, an objective study of the constitution 
of the different provinces becomes necessary. We may start with 
Assam. It was constituted into a separate province in 1874 when Lord 
Northbrook was Governor-General of India. The Bengalee-speaking 
areas of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara were taken out of Bengal, one 
after another, to enable the new province to maintain itself financially, the 
revenues of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara helping to nurse it into 
strength and development. Since then the province has been economi- 
cally opened up by tea-gardens, railways and the exploitation of the 
under-ground wealth of the country, such as coal and petrol. Modern edu- 
cation has spread and ambitions have been generated. One of these 
is that the Acsamese-speaking people, about 20 lakhs in a population 
of about 93 Jakhs, should be allowed to dominate the life of the 
people, the culture and civilisation expressed through Assamese should 
be the dominant factor in future developments. But, as long as_ the 
Bengalee-speaking people are there in the province who are about 36 
lakhs, this ambition cannot be realised. So, the 30 lakhs of Bengalees 
in Sylhet and Cachar should go out of the province, leaving the field 
free. The 6 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahmaputra Valley must con- 
sent to lose their identity in the Assamese-speaking people. There 
are other difficulties in the way. Of the 49 lakhs in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, only 20 lakhs are Assamese-speaking ; the rest are about 9 
lakhs Hicdi-speaking, 2 or 3 lakhs Oriya, Telegu and of other language 
areas, men who came to Assam as labourers in the tea gardens and 
have stayed there making here their homes ;_ these 12 lakhs have pro- 
ved socially unassimilable with the Assamese-speaking people. The rest— 
about 18 lakhs—are what are known as “bill tribes”. This makes the Brah- 
maputra Valley or Assam proper a mosaic of races and language-people 


Assam 
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among whom the Assamese-speaking being more educated in the modern 
ways of life very naturally entertained the ambition that they should be 
the natural leaders of this tract of the country. 


But there are complexities also in the Bengalee side of the fence. 
Assam is undeveloped, and offers opportunities for expansion of life, 
of ambitions—so Assam should form a part of Greater Bengal. This 
ambition is worldly wise. The Muslims who are the majority com- 
munity in Sylhet appear not to know their own minds. They dream that 
with their fecundity implicit in their social institution of polygamy 
they can hope to attain a majority position in the whole province. 
This is a development which the Assamese-speaking people—the major- 
ity of them Hindus-—cannot contemplate without apprehension. This 
opposition works a change in the Muslim mind of Sylhet which flirts 
with the idea of a return to Bengal, where Muslims are 55 per cent 
of the population. But this return is only -possible if it coincides or 
accompanies the return of the Bengalee-speaking population at present 
included in Behar, who happen to be—about 23 lakhs—the majority of 
them Hindus. But the retura of about 32 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people from Assam and about 23 lakhs from Behar would disturb the 
communal proportion of the population of Bengal, as the majority of 
these people, returned to the bosom of their mother society, will be Hindus. 
This disturbance Muslims in Bengal do not like; therefore they do 
not favour or encourage any such return movement. The Muslims in 
Assam, as we have pointed out, are of divided minds. And. it is 
owing to these factors that the reconstitution of the province of Bengal 
on a linguistic basis is halted on the way. 


The province of Behar also stands in the way. The areas inhabit- 
ed by Bengalees in Behar are rich in minerals—iron, coal and mica 
predominantly. Vast industries have grown in these 

Chcta Nasvet areas. If these are transferred to Bengal, Behar can 
Movement have no future. The Chota-Nagpur Division inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes is included io Behar. But there is 

no cultural, racial, or historic traditions that bind these people to 
the Hindi-speaking people of Behar. And the beginning of a move- 
ment has already raised its head claiming that Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas should be reconstituted into a separate province to 
be named Jharkhanda reminiscent of days when this area was a free 
and independent State. If this aspiration of an ancient race is realised, 
Behar must be reconstituted with the Benares Division transferred 
from the United Provinces. Leaders of Behar proper do uot look favour- 
ably on the Chota Nagpur agitation. And to support their attitude 
they express their concern for Chota Nagpur by saying that this area 
is a “deficit area”, and that even the rudimentary administrative arrange- 
ments in it are maintained by contribution from the Provincial 
Exchequer to the tune of more than Rs. 25 lakhs per annum. But fear 
of deficit budgets has seldom been able to curb the enthusiasm for 
national or racial individuality and a separate and distinct territorial 
home of its own wherein its distinct culture can blossom under a favour- 
able sky. The latest instance in India of this linguistic nationalism 
defiant of considerations of balanced budgets is the province of Utkal 
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which has been carved out of the Oriya-speaking areas which Britieh 
policy or impolicy had put in three provinces—Madras, Behar an 
Central Provinces. This separate Utkal has been in modern times the 
dream of Madhusudhan Das, Gopabandhu Das, Maharaja Ram 
Chandra Bhonj Deo of Mayurbhanj, to name only a few of the dream- 
ers of this dream, who lived, nune of them, to see the realisation of 
this hope of theirs. The Oriyas claim that there are still unredeemed 
Oriya tracts in Bengal, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras for 
pa they will put in claims as and when favourable occasions 
offer. 


But the linguistic area or areas that have made the question of the 

re-drawing of the map on linguistic lines a part of Indian politics, a 

fie cess plank in the programme of the Indian National Congress, 

pecs have been the Teluguand Kannada-speaking areas. For twenty- 

Idea five years and more they have been knocking at the doors 
of Indian opinion and of the British bureaucracy to admit 
this principle of national reconstruction, physical and cultural, into their 
counsels and accept its validity. Indian opinion did not require much 
wooing, except that among the Muslims whose ideas on this matter are 
inchoate, opportunist and ante-diluvian. The British bureaucracy have 
never done anything better in the matter than damning it with faint 
praise. They have never understood principles or troubled their brains 
with things that did not disturb or threaten their particular interests. 
Their opportunism in this respect has been queer. While they have not 
opposed the formation of the Oriya and the Sind Provinces, they have 
done nothing to advance the cause of Andhra and Karnataka Provin- 
ces. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Simon Commission Report 
spoke of Boundary Commissions that should undertake the work and 
responsibility of drawing up new boundaries for new provinces. The 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee set up to consider the 
White Paper”, referred to the matter in these words : 

“Of all the proposals in the White Paper, Provincial Autonomy has received the 
greatest measure of support on every side. The economic, geograghic and racial 
differences between the provinces on the one hand and the sense of provincial indivi- 
duality on the other, have greatly impressed us.” 

But the recognition of this “sense of provincial individuality” has 
not moved the British bureaucracy to organise the Andhra and Karna- 

taka provinces as it did in the matter of Sindh and Orissa. 

Andhra But this indifference, constitutional or calculated, of the 

Province British bureaucracy has not damped the enthusiasm of the 

people. And since “autonomy” Governments were set up 
in the provinces, specially since Ministers on behalf of the Congress 
began to function in seven out of the eleven provinces, they have 
begun to give themselves no rest nor allowed the Ministries any rest. 
The thirteen or fourteen Telegu-speaking districts in the Madras Presi- 
dency have after a few adjustments of differences agreed to put their 
full weight in wresting a separate province for themselves which in 
the Congress Constitution has been recognised as Andhra Desa. These 
differences referred to the fears of the Rayalaseema, the inland districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapab, and Chittoor, and of their resentment 
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at past neglect of their feelings and interests by their kinsmen of 
the northern Circars. The proposed Andhra Province will have a popu- 
lation of more than one crore seventy lakhs (seventeen millions) and 
an expected revenue of rupees six crores (sixty millons). More 
than seventy lakhs of Andhras happen to be included in the Nizam 
State. The constitution of a separate Andhra Province cannot but 
have a disturbing effect on the life and conduct of these people 
leading to disturbince in the Nizam State, to its disruption. This 
apprehension may be one of the many reasons why the British bureau- 
cracy'do not look kindly on the Andhra Province Idea. 


The Karnataka Province movement has a more difficult task to 
handle. Madras, Bombay, Coorg, Mysore and Hyderabad State— 
these are the provinces and States into which the Kap- 
Karnataka §nadigas, or Kannada-speaking people, are dispersed. They 
Province are the majority in the four districts of Bombay—Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar, North Karwar and Bijapur; in Madras 
are the Bellary district, a part of the Anantapur district, part of South 
Kanara, Nilgiri district, five Talukas of Salem district. Kollegal in the 
Coimbatore district. The whole of the Mysore State is Kannada- 
speaking, and there are twenty-five lakhs of them in the Nizam State. 
The Karnataka Province, at present thought of, included the areas in 
Bombay, Coorg and Madras. It will have a population of seventy 
lakhs (seven millions) and a revenue of rupees two and _ half crores 
(twenty-five millions). 


The Malayalam-speaking people have their own hopes and ambitions 

of a greater Kerala. The State of Travancore and Cochin are included 

in this culture area which is known to the people as 

Kerala § “Penmalayam”—*“Women’s Malayalam’—where the matri- 

Province archal system makes women the head and fountain of all 

power, all beneficience. It is here that the woman is’ found 

to be the head of the State, the head of the family and of social life. 

This experience has a distinct contribution to make to the evolution of 

the composite thought-life and activities of the country. In this area 

one may sense an unspoken but none the less real competition between 

two States—Travancore and Cochin—with regard to the eventual 

leadership of Kerala’s development into a separate province, the house 
of a distinct culture. 


The Mahratta-speaking people are dispersed in wo _ provinces 

and innumerable States. The Nizam State has forty lakhs of them, the 

Gwalior, the Holkar and the Baroda States have almost 

Maharashtra 8¢ and half as many. So that it may be said that more 

Mahrattas live in the States than in the provinces. When, 

and if ever, Gujerat is constituted into a separate pro- 

vince the Bombay Presidency will be a pale shadow of its present self 

in size and in population. And it will be difficult then to 

withstand the forces of feeling and interests that will draw the Mah- 

ratta tracts of the Central Province and Berar into the culture-area 

that has its centre and rallying-point at Poona, the historic capital of 
the Maharasht-a. 
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The map-making will be incomplete if the Pakistan idea that 
appeared to public view on the crest of a brain-wave of Sir Mahommed 
Iqbal’s be not given a proper place in it. It was in a speech delivered 

at Allahabad as President of the All-India Muslim Con- 
Pakistan Idea {erence that Pakistan as a new centre of Muslim life and 

culture was first sketched. The name Pakistan is derived 

from the names of the five areas known now as Punjab, 
N. W. Frontier Province (also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan—Punjab, Afghan Province, Kushmir contribute their 
initials, Sind its second letter and Baluchistan its last four letters. In 
Madame Helide Edib’s Inside India the foundation of the Pakistan 
movement has been put down at 1933, the founder being Mr. Rahmat 
Ali belonging to the Punjab, who obtaining his M. A. and L. L. B. 
degrees with honours from the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, 
attained success in the practice of Jaw. The “formative influences of 
his early youth led him to mix nationhood with religion.” His contact 
with Hindus, however, led him to the belief that the “Muslem can expect 
no quarter from the Hindus, and must, therefore, either organise them- 
selves to meet the coming danger of Hinda domination, or go down 
for ever.” And the territory that can house this endeavour is Pakistan. 


“The Muslems have lived there as a nation for over twelve hundred years, and 
ossess a history, a civilization and a culture of their own. The area is separated 
rom India proper (Hindustan) by the Jamuna; aud sf 18 not a part of India. 

Although twelve hundred years ago there were Iindus, and a Hindu Empire, since 
ie for over a thousand years, they (the Hindus) have been a minority community 
ere’, 


The total population of Pakistan is 42 millions, of which 32 
millions are Muslems whose racial origins are from Central Asia, 
ta ae and their type of civilisation, the social type, is totally 

Mae ie different from that of Hindustan. This “colonial empire”, 

Movement Hindustan, has been lost to the Muslems; they are a 

minority community there, as the Hindus are in Pakistan. 
This is a fact that has got to be accepted, and for the future peace 
of this portion of the globe, the acceptance of this reality should be 
the guiding principle of policy. Hindu Nationalism which is the 
hand maid of Hindu Capitalism does not accept this reality of the 
present day, and builds its policy on the facts of the 
past which have no validity to-day, and on dreams of reviving the 
past. In this attitude Hindu Nationalism has forgotten the policy of 
‘live and let live”, and has been creating complications that halt even 
its own fight for self-government for Hindustan. The recognition of 
Pakistan as part of the Millet, the Religion-Nation Idea, which is Islam’s 
contribution to the theory of world politics, of State organisation will 
straighten out the Hindu-Muslem tangle. As in Pakistan the rights 
and privileges of the twelve million Hindus will be guaranteed and 
protected so in Hindustan the rights and privileges of forty-five 
million Muslems should be guaranteed and protected. On this understand- 
ing of mutual toleration shall have to be built the political and social 
life of this region of Asia. When Madame Helide Edib suggested 
a solation in the “One Indian Nationhood” Idea, Mr. Rabmat 
Ali repudiated it: “We are not Indians; we are Pakistanis...........10 
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unite India was one thing, to usurp Pakistan is another” ; and he empha- 
a the basic difference between Pakistanis and Hindustanis in these 
words : 


Pea Geographical division and ethnical distinction apart, please don't forget the 
Himalayas’ of human heart and soul. Our religion, culture, history, tradition, litera- 
ture, economic system, Jaws of inheritance, succession, and marriage are fandamentally 
different from those of Mindus...They extend to the minute details of our lives,” 

To the question—How this Pakistan idea will affect the position 
of the forty-five million Muslems of Hindustan proper, the founder of 
the movement gave the reply that guarantees referred to above, of 
reciprocity, should be accepted as enough. And the Muslems in 
Hindustan should be sustained by the ideal that the Pakistan of the 
future is in the highest interests of the Mille¢ which was as much 
theirs as of the Muslems in Pakistan ; “for us it is a national citadel, for 
them it will ever bea moral anchor”. Grave and grievous dangers 
‘threatened the Millet on the bi-lingual sub-continent”, and Pakistan 
1s its shied and bulwark. 


__ We have in these pages dealt with this question in some detail, for, 
it is important as “the last political trend of thought or plan for the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslem problem”, as Madame Helide 
What of the Edib characterizes it. It may be quiescent to-day; the 
future? = idea may be lying in the sub-conscious soul of a few 
: dreamers. But it has a verv respectable pedigree, a longer 
history. The late Moulana Mahommed Ali suggested some such arrange- 
ment when he said that over the region up to Saharanpur in the east 
the way and idea of life represented by Islam should dominate. It is 
not only Hindu opposition that stands in the way of Pakistan. Indian 
Muslems, whom Madame Helide Edib questioned in regard to the 
Pakistan National Movement, seemed to suggest that its adherents were 
at present confined to Punjab and among Muslem students who go 
abroad. Further, “with Abdul-Gaffar Khan in the North-West Frontier 
Provinces, no opposing political idea would be considered seriously by 
the Frontier folk”, on whose behalf this idea has been put forward and 
who would be the centre-piece and the corner-stone of this structure. 
So, it comes to this that the stream of ideas and activities that have 
for their source and fountain-head, that have for their inspiration the 
One Indian Nationhood” Idea will be the spiritual background of the 
battle of ideas that will decide the future of the composite Nationalism 
of India. In this process of the re-shaping of the map of India, lan- 
guage and crecd will be playing a more dominant part. They will be 
introducing conflicts and complexities into Indian life. This development 
will test the vitality and wisdom of Indian statesmanship. In every 
process of growth, these conflicts and complexities are factors unavoid- 
able and natural. 

The rise and growth of this linguistic and credal nationalism appear 
to be threatening the unity of India. The setting up of “autonomy” 
Governments in the Provinces may appra:i to be working towards 
the same end. The framers of the Government of India Bill were 
not unaware of this danger. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report referred thus to this aspect of the matter in Para 26: 
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We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest pit which British rule has 
conferred on India; but, in transferring so many of the powers of government to 
the Provinces and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent poli- 
tical life of their own, we have been running the inevitable risk of weakening or 
even destroying that unity”. 


This risk was sought to be avoided by setting up of the Federa- 
tion, a scheme for which forms part of Government of India Act of 
oer ee 1936. Under’ British rule India for all practical 

dispa air purposes may be said to have been a unitary State. 
units” The existence of Indian States, some bigger in area 
than Britain, the home of the Supreme Government, 

does not affect the character of the State in India. As in the case of 
British-Indian Provinces so in that of the Indian States, none of them 
are ‘even autonomous” ; the  British-Indian Provinces exercise 
authority which the British Government has conferred on them ; 
the Indian States exercise authority in virtue of treaties and sanads 
recognised or renewed by the Paramount Power. So, the Federation 
that is proposed to be set up in India has no historical precedent to 
appeal or refer to. Federation as commonly understood has resulted 
from an agreement between independent or, at least, autonomous 
governments surrendering a defined part of their sovereignty or 
autonomy to a new central organism. In India there was no independent 
or autonomous Governments to surrender any part of their own 
sovereignty or autonomy to set up the Federal State or Authority. 
For reasons of policy which have yet to be explained the British 
Government have decided to set up “autonomous” Provinces, and 
combine them into a Federation. This attempt has roused all the 
ambitions of Indian States. It bas roused the ambitions of cultural 
and linguistic units in British India hoping to come by their long-lost 
opportunity of individual development and expansion. The States, it 
is said, desire to regain certain of their privileges usurped by or lost 
to the Paramount Power. Without their co-operation no Federation 
of the kind wanted by the Government was possible. And it is thought 
that the States have been exploiting their bargaining advantage to 
their own profit which is regarded as antagonistic to the emergence 
of a democratic State in India. In the proposed Federal Legislature 
the States have been given representation far in excess of the 
importance of the interests they represented. In the proposed Federal 
Council of State, the upper House so-called, British India—ite 
provinces ~will have 156 members, the Indian States will have 104 
members. In the Federal Assembly, the so-called lower House, 
British India will have 250 members and Indian States 125. This latter 
represention will be manned by nominees of the rulers and not by 
members elected by the people of the States. This State representa- 
tion will, it is apprehended, be at the beck and call of the Executive 
Government, the Governor-General, to whom has been reserved many 
of the powers of the State without the control of which representa- 
tive Goveroment becomes a mockery and snare. A time there was 
when the presence of “Indian India’, as the States were called, might 
have been regarded as a step towards the Indianisation of the adminis- 
tration, the nuclens of Swarsj in India. It was this hope that loduced 
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the Liberal leaders, present at the first Round Table Conference (1930) 
to accept with enthusiasm the proposal of Federal India when 
representatives of the Princely Order initiated the proposal. But 
since then there has been a change in the spirit of those dreams. 
“Indian India” and British India, the former mediaeval and irresponsi- 
ble in thought and in the exercise of the authority of the State, the 
Jatter modern and struggling to enthrone responsibility in the seal 
of power of the State, both are afraid and apprehensive. 
The British authorities have been striving with all their might to 
persuade the Indiau Princes to come into the picture of the Federation 
wherein they could play the dominant part as a _ conservative 
and stabilising force. Any political or constitutional advance 
in India has been made dependent on the approval of the 
Indian States, severally and collectively. But they are apprehensive that 
the very forces that have bent the mighty British Government to re- 
lax its hold on certain of the minor powers of Government, may play 
havoc in their States, with their honour and with their interests. The 
vocal political feeling and conviction of India represented in the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Muslem League, the Trade Union 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation are against this “Federation 
composed of disparate Units”, to quote the words of Lord Linlithgow 
in course of a speech addressed to the Simla Session (1937) of the 
Central Legislature. The Hindu Mahasabha is the only all-India orga- 
nisation that favours the Federation. The unwillingness of the Indian 
Princes is causing uneasiness to the British Government. The opposi- 
tion of British India and of the people of the Indian States does not 
appear to cause as much concern to them. “Representatives” of the 
Viceroy have been touring the States and holding discussions with the 
Princes and their Ministers. But the position at the end of the year 
(1937) continued to be as obscure as it ever was. 


Bound up intimately with the question of transfer of political power 
from British to Indian hands was the defence problem of India. It has 
been a standing reproach directed against Indian public men and _pub- 
licists who talked of Swaraj for their country that they seemed to be 
oe unaware of the- heavy responsibility that rested on 
Theory cf “Mer. Tulers of peoples in the matter of ensuring that peace 

tial Races.” should reign in the country and that the frontiers of 
their countries should be immune from the attacks of 

foreign nations. The reply to this criticism has been that the British 
authorities have of set purpose and policy discouraged military habits 
of life and thought in the country, that being foreign to the country 
they had avoided training the people in the arts of defence, that 
afraid of the subject people they have never trusted them with weapons 
of modern warfare. That this counter-charge was more than justified 
was found in the Arms Act regulations which made it almost impossi- 
ble for modern-educated men in the country to get a license for a gun. 
The system of education had also encouraged a clerk’s mentality in the 
country and not a soldier’s or an administrat::'s. British methods of 
administration and enlightenment had helped the growth of a class that 
desired the end of Britain’s self-imposed trusteeship of India. And as 
this class grew first in Bengal and in Maharasthra, the Bengalee Babu 
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and the Chitpavan Brahmin came to be regarded as the potential enemy 
of British rule, the centre of disaffection and revolt. As English edu- 
cation spread and every province could show a similar growth of this 
pestilential class, the instinct of self-preservation of the British ruling 
class drove them to seek for recruits to their Indian army away from 
the settled districts to the hills and dales of the border lands of India. 
The events of 1857-58 which British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
taught the British rulers a new policy of army recruitment. The Ben- 
gal Army had started the fight; Oudh was “the very nurse and resting 
place of the Bengal Army, the last remaining bulwark of Sepoy pride”, 
and soon the fire had spread to Delhi to the west, and to Behar to the 
east. And when the fire of this revolt and rebellion was quenched, the 
British rulers invented the theory of the “martial races” who were to 
be found in the hill tribes, and among the Sikhs in the Punjab and the 
Pathans in the north-west frontier areas of India, among the Gurkhas. In 
Lord Roberts autobiography—Forty-one in India—will be found an expo- 
sition of this theory and of the practical stepsthat were taken to give it 
shape. A recent book on India’s defence written under official auspices has 
put the theory thus : “Moreover, the fighting qualities of Indians depend 
upon race and tradition in a degree complctely unknown in Briain and 
the Dominions, where a non-fighting man is practically unknown”, The 
writer has not cared to enquire how manv years or generations does 
it take to build up a “tradition” of fighting qualities. and whether the 
British rulers of India had not command of these years and general- 
tions to evoke these qualities. 


Thus the controversy has waxed and wancd. But with the passing of 
the years, with the experiences of the last world War and apprehen- 
ee sions of a greater one, neither Britain ner India 

SConcern of _— ca. afford to lose themselves in the ‘“recriminatory 

Indian people’ ¢xXamination” of the acts of omission and commis- 
sion, the results of which confront them today. 
“With the development of the new political structure in India, 
the Defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of 
the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone,” to 
quote the words used in the report of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference (1930). International develop- 
ments since the last world War, the failure of the Peace Treaties to 
make the world safe for democracy, the rise of Herr Hitler in 
Germany, of Senor Mussolini in Italy as the organ-voice of dissatis- 
fied nations and “have not” Powers have made the ‘“‘continuity of 
British protection” of India a doubtful factor in India’s scheme of de- 
fence. Japan has started her long-dreamt-of march towards the mainland 
of Asia, dreaming of rivalling the empire-glory in the east of another 
island of the west. Britain herself is being called “the weary Titan” 
who may not be able to carry the burden of the defence of the Empire 
much longer. Strategists say tbat the development of aerial warfare 
has made the defence of Britain herself a difficult proposition, and 
it may be that her naval supremacy will be challenged in European 
waters and in the Asiatic oceans and seas. It is argued, therefore, 
that India can no longer depend on Britain to defend her borders 
against aggressors whether from the land or from the sea. 
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While British public men and publicists thus warn us and call 
upon us to set our own house in order, they also recognise that their 
,. own country must learn to do without the help of India 
a era 1 which helped the Allied Powers to hold up the German 
Sacre hordes in the first few months of the last world war. In 
the heat of controversy the memories of those days may 
be unduly stressed on one side and as heatedly repudiated by the other. 
But for a decade since the world war British publicists and historians 
made handsome mention of the contribution of India towards the suc- 
cess of the Allied Cause. It is difficult to resist quoting one of them 
to-day when those memories have naturally faded away. 


¢ jess What India did in the war is a matter of splendid history. None will forget 
the men of the Indian contingent in France who brought irreplaceable aid to our 
inadequate forces in 1914 and who helped to stem the German rush by dying in 
hundreds where they stood. In Africa it was the army of India which bore more 
than half the brunt of our conflict with the flower of Germany’s colonial troops ; in 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, Palestine and the Dardanclles it played its part ; in fact India 
accomplished perhaps more than any other Dominion, Each one of the million and 
quarter men she sent to the war would have been hard indeed to replace from _ else- 
where ; and we may well ask ourselves what would have happened had there been 
no India, or had she been forced, as she might be next time, to devote the cfforts of 
every men and gun in tho army to the close defence of her own soil. In her matarial 
resources and products too India was of solid value to us throughout tho years of the 


Historical forces, personal and impersonal, impevialistic greed and 
idealistic impulses, have made India a vital member” of the British 
Empire, recognise all historians. But this recognition has 
at goa not been able to move or modify British policy with 
Defence Tegard to the defence of India, with regard to enlisting 
ndia’s_ self-respect, and organising India’s men-power 
and India’s inexhaustible natural resources for the defence of 
India, of British interests, and of the rights and liberties of world 
democracy. In twenty-years Soviet Russia has organized the 
most powerful of the air forces in the world, while India 
with a population double that of Soviet Russia and as poor and as 
unorganized in 1917 has been thought competent to maintain an Air 
Force of 8§ Squadrons only, of 102 aeroplanes, with an annual budget 
provision of Rs. 2 crores. And India with a coast-line:of over:4000 miles 
is to be protected by a Navy of 5 sloops, 1 survey ship, 1 depot ship, 
1 patrol vessel as well as a target towing trawler und a number of 
small vessels, tugs etc., employed in harbour service; the Indian Navy 
maintains a Dockyard at Bombay to deal with all work in connection 
with the repair, maintenance and refit of vessels. The nett annual ex- 
penditure of the Indian Navy was about Rs. 68 lakhs. The British 
expenditure found by the British Finance Minister for the British Navy 
was Rs. 144 crores. Here again the temptation to “recriminatory exami- 
nation” of the causes of British failure to equip India with a sufficient 
Naval force has to be resisted. 


But a “Big Navy” programme may not be within the bounds of 
practical politics in India today. But water craft has another influence, 
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a more dominant influence on the economic life of the people. And 
the British Government in not encouraging the development 
Old History of this craft had been guided by a policy of discrimina- 
& New tion which is part of her unnatural relation with India, 
The internal, coastal and external trade of a country in 
the modern world, is dependent to no small extent on steamers an 
ships. State policy in India since it came under the control of the 
East India Company has for this one hundred and seventy-five years 
been guided by considerations other than Indian. India’s economic history 
of British period is a record which no decent manor group of men 
can recall without shame. The records of British Parliament are full of 
laws that were positively discriminatory against a country which formed 
a part of the Empire. The expanse of a century and more may make 
these indistinct. But British shipping interests even now pursue that 
policy and practice. A British witness, Sir Alfred Watson, sometime 
editor of a Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily, giving evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered the Government of India 
Bill, thus spoke of their activities : 


“J recognise that Indian company after company which endeavoured to develop the 
ciety has been financially shattered by the heavy combination of the British 
nterests,’ 


Against this policy Indian public men and publicists have been 
protesting since the days when Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govinda 
Ranade, William Digby and Romesh Chandra Datta lived and worked. 
The Mercantile Marine Committee set up by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in 1923 recorded the bitter experiences of Indian capitalists 
who had attempted to carve out a share of the trade in their home 
waters. During the last 35 or 40 years, more than 20 Indian Shipping 
Companies whose aggregate capital reached more than Rs. 20 crores 
were compelled to close down owing to the unfair competition of British 
and other non-Indian shipping interests. It is the inalienable right of 
every country to keep the coastal traffic and the river trafic to their 
own nationals—this is a principle that has been recognised even in 
1932 by the representative of 23 maritime nations who assembled at 
Geneva. In 1929 Lord Irwin speaking to the annual Conference of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the custodian of European 
trade, commercial and manufacturing interests in India, expressed 
his sympathy with the desire that : 

“India should have its mercantile marine and that the ships of that mercantile 
marine should be officered and manned by Indians.” 


But Viceregal sympathy and declartions of successive Commerce 
Members on behalf of the Government of India have not been able to 
advance Indian participation in the coastal trade of the country. Mr. 
Sarabhai Hujee’s Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill (1926) which 
wae smothered even after the Select Committee had submitted its 
report is a mile-stone in India’s struggle for economic Swaraj. Un- 
taught by that failure a Bengalee member of the Assembly, Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghuznavi who is generally a supporter of the British bureaucracy, 
has introduced in the Simla Session (1937) of the Indian 
Lecislature a Bill for the “Control of the Coastal Traffic of India.” 
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Tt has been referred to a Select Committee. During the discussion 

many interesting things came out. A nominated non-official mem- 

ber, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, brought out the immensity of the interests in- 
volved in the coastal and oversea trade of India. The tonnage 
engaged in the former is said to be as high as five million tons ; the 
freight charge is reckoned to be Rs. 10 crores. Indian tonnage 
engaged in this trade is 20 per cent ouly of the whole. The oversea trade 
engages twelve million tons, and the freight is Rs. 50 crores ; India 
has no share in either of it. The financial and economic loss suftered 
by India owing to exclusion from this industry as a field for the use 
of Indian capital and as an avenue of educated employment—the 


majority of deck workers, known as /ascars, are Indian—is not difficult 
to estimate. 


British historians have repeatedly referred to the fact that the 
mercantile marine of their country was the seed-plot of the British 
ein a4 Navy which has enabled Britons for four centuries to 
British Mercan- proudly declaim that Britain ruled the waves. That 
tile Marine proud privilege may not be beyond challenge today. 
ut the apologists of British financial and economic 

policy with regard to India forget their own history when they say 
that British shipping intercsts have been built by individual or group 
efforts unaided by the State. The Regulation Acts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Protector Cromwell refute these arguments. In Dr. William 
Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce are 
recorded instances of the vigilance of the rulers of England when the 
foundations of Britain’s greatness were being laid. The State saw to 
it that ships were built in England and that they remained under 


English control. A “Proclamation against the aelling of Shippes” 
issued in 1559 quoted : 


“The Queenes Maiestic understanding out of sundry partes of her Realme, and 
specially of such as be nigh to her sea Costes, what great scarcitie of tymbez there 
is,...moet for the building of Shippes, either for Hor Own Matesties Naive or for the 
Marchants for her Realm, hath by the advice of her Counsel! thought meet...to com- 


mand...that no manner person borne within her obeysance shall sell or by any manner 


meanes, directly or dare alienate any manner shippe or Vessell or what burthen 
soever..., being meete to saile up on the seas, to any manner of person either borne 
or resident out of her Highnesse dominions as the same will answere at their utter- 


most peril.” 

But ships were of little avail unless there were sailors to man them 
and the rulers went about training them in this peculiar manner. The 
eee sea-fisheries, we are told, formed “an admirable school” 

sir for the boys for a sea-faring life. As there was little 
—“Fish Days” opening for increasing the sale of English fish in foreign 
countries, the observance of fish days” was prescribed 

to encourage increased consumption in England herself not as a reli- 
gious discipline but from political motives”. A Statute was passed in 
1549, directing that “people were to eat fish on Friday, Saturday, the 
Ember days, Vigils and Lent”. And ten years later a proclamation 
in favour of this “political Lent” was issued. The “fish days” were 
not allowed to be empty forms; men and women were set in pillory 
or in stocks for having flesh or meat in their house or taking it. In 
1663, a law was’ pagaed for the “increase of fish and navy days” by 
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adding Wednesday as well to the other days; this measure contained 
a clause which exempted fishermen and mariners from serving as sol- 
diers. We in the 19th century were taught to belicve that latssex faire 
was a law of nature in the relation between the State and the people 
subject to it, that Britain’s leadership in world trade and industry was 
a demonstration of the triumph of individual initiative. History, how- 
ever, teils a different tale. And the philosophy and economics of the 
Manchester School were worn thin by the time which saw the end of 
the Victorian Age, the opening years of this century, a period not 
exceeding sixty years. East of the Suez British rulers and adminis- 
trators may still pay lip homage to these. In Britain almost every econo- 
mic activity is helped by State subsidy or rendered safe from alien 
interference by the intervention of the State. 


It is the appreciation of these changes in economic thought and 
practice, and in financial policy in all countries in the world that has 
- come to be known as “Economic Nationalism” which has 
anne of been inspiring the Indian people. It is in fulfilment of 
Officers such a purpose that a member of the Assembly, Sir 
uhammad Yakub, moved a resolution in September last 
calling upon the Government ‘to introduce at an early date legislative 
measures in order to compel the British Navigation Companies to take 
qualified Indian cadets of ...T. S. ( Training Ship ) Du/ffvrin as officers 
in their ships.’ This Training Ship was set up in 1927 to train officers 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine to be, officers of the Indian Navy 
to be. The Government of India, or individual members of the Govern- 
ment, even the Governor-General and Commerce Members, have been 
found to express sympathy and promise support to schemes that would 
lay the foundation of the Indian Mercantile Marine and Indian Navy. 
But the British shipping interests have been unsympathetic, if not hos- 
tile even when they lost to the Japanese Mercantile Marine 71 per 
cent of the Eastern trade. 


But there is a more dangervus implication of the question which 
touches on the defence problem of India. We have referred above to the 
thoughts on the evolution of a new defence policy in 
India which finds expression in the writings and speeches 

Far East of British administrators and strategists. They confess 

that Britain cannot be expected to render as_ effective 
help to the outlying parts of the Empire in the future as she did 
in the past. Dominions and dependencies must be prepared to make 
their own arrangements for their own internal peace and external defence. 
The main part of the British Fleet, of the British Army, and of the 
British Air Force must be kept in the “home country.” There has, 
of course, been built the Singapore Base with contributions from 
the Malaya States, from Australia, and from the British Exchequer, the 
Mediterranean being no longer a “British lake.” So,there has been provided 
a small British Fleet east of Aden, and a line of fortresses from Trin- 
comalee to Penang, from Penang to Singapore, from Singapore to Hong- 
kong. But the developments made explicit by Japan’s aggression on 
China, of her endeavour to get control over China’s man-power and of 
her natural resources and so organise and discipline them as British 
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did in India, have put a new meaning to India’s self-organisation 
for defence. France has her empire in Indo-China, Britain in 
Burma and India. Both these imperialist Powers have been taking 
steps to strengthen the defence of their territorial and finance- 
economic interests. There is perhaps concerted action between 
the two. Britain is building a new road from north east Burma to the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan in which hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
labourers have been working. At present this road wil] be used to 
expedite the supply of war materials through the port of Rangoon, as 
Hongkong has become suspect in the eyes of the Japanese. But it 
is not possible for France and Britain to organise effective defence of 
their interests from the other side of the Euro-Asiatic continent. Far- 
sighted British statesmen are aware of the need for local organisation 
of defence forces and for the co-operation of local people. To this need 
of co-operation for the advance and defence of common _ interests, 
His Excellency Lord Linlithgow drew particular attention in his 
address to the Indian Legislature at the Simla session (1937). 
Many of the things that are the common. concern of civilised 
humanity, that are held precious by them, are in grave jeopardy. 
Peace which both the peoples love and value is threatened over half 
the world. Democratic principles are under question and open challenge 
in wide regions of the world. 

“The ropimieaieiion of the human mind proceeds apace. Freedom of opinion is 
systematically suppressed and the right of the individual to live as he wishes in the 
quiet and peaceable enjoyment of the family circle is a thing denied to half of 
mankind. It is common affection for these ines ocaay in dire peril of destruction 


—common determination to protect the elementary decencies of human life in this 
planet that holds together the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations......, 


There are sentiments and statements in the speech of Lord 
Linlithgow’s against which Indians with a cynical bent of mind may 
direct criticism. But without questioning these, an 
glenda! aac Indian may still fee) and think that for a century and 
Defence more he has been deprived of all powers which can 
equip him and his people for defence of the honour of 
his country, defence of the decencies of life. Even now he has not 
been made responsible for organising the defence forces of the 
realm. And if the “rule of force” tries to extend its sway in 
the world India has not been made ready to play a decisive part 
in fighting it. This is the tragedy of the situation. If India breaks 
under any invasion the misfortune will be India’s but the failure and 
the shame of it will be Britain’s. 


In speaking of the organisation of modern defence in India, 
British strategists say that India is not financially competent to main- 


Five-year tain the expenditure required. India’s revenue sources 

& are inelastic, and the forty-seven and half crores of 

sr beg rupees that form India’s military budget cannot finance 
n 


any better and stronger defence organisation than the 
existing one. and, in the existing stute of things representative 
men of Indian opinion and Indian sentiments do not support 
any increase in military expenditure. As other proposals for the 
improvement of the material and mental life of the people are halted 
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by their poverty, so is the military budget limited by Indian poverty. 
Indian public men and publicists have, since the Congress agreed to 
shoulder the burden of government in the provinces, been inspired to 
put forward schemes leading to a rise in material prosperity that can 
be the source of all sccial expenditure, local, provincial or central. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore and a great engineer and 
industrial thinker, has come out with a “Five Year Plan” “for the 
reconstruction of India’s economic life. The following half a dozen items 
are regarded as fundamental for rapid industrial and social advance : 

1. Establishment of heavy industries, specially those relating to the manufacture 
of machinery and heavy chemicals ; 

2. Extensive spread of cottage and small-scale industries and industrial life in 
rural areas ; 

3. Providing Banking and credit facilities and adequate tariff protection for both 
heavy and cottage industries ; 

4. Establishing real self-government in the villages ; 

5. Introducing a District Development scheme ; 

6. Universal Mass Education. 

“Five-year Plans” for provinces and a “Ten-year Plan” for India 
should form the coping-stones of all the schemes for reconstruction and 
nation-building. The Development Scheme should be kept apart 
from administrative routine ; its budget should be separate. The Deve- 
lopment Department should be under the supervision of a Minister 
with a competent Secretary and a staff of two or three experts. An 
Economic Council of local men of influence and experience financiers, 
econorrists, industrialists and merchants should be associated with this 
department. A survey and investigation should precede the prepara- 
tion of the Plan and the Plan of action. 

The Congress Executive anticipated certain of these recommenda- 

Co-ordination tions. The Working Committee of the Congress 
between Provinces passed certain resolutions which were issued to 
the Press on August 16, 1937, recommending to the 

Congress Ministries to set up a inter-provincial Committee of experts 

“To consider the general nature of the problems to be faced and to suggest how 
and in what order these should be tackled. This expert Committee may suggest the 
formation of a special Committee or Boa.d to consider each of such problems sepa,- 


ately and to advise the Provincial Governments concerning as to joint action to be 
undertaken.” 
fed 


There were many problems that cou'd not be dealt with and so. 
on a provincia] basis, and the interests of adjoinirg provinces are very 
often inter-linked. As an instance, the Working Ccmmittee drew the 
attention of the Governments of the United Provinces and Behar to 
the un-co-ordinated growth of the factory sugar industry which had 
brought calamity and wide-spread misery to the cane growers of these 

two provinces. 

The factory-owners also have not been sitting idle. They have 
formed an “Indian Sugar Syndicate” with a view to ‘‘improve the 
tone of the sugar market” by “organised marketing.” 
Instance of The Syndicate has taken over from its members their 
Sugar Industry entire unsold stocks «f sugar produced in the season 
(1937) to be disposed of at rates specified by the 
Syndicate. As the United Provinces and Behar produce more 
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than 80 per cent of sugar, this organisation may dictate terms 
both to the cane-grower and the consumer. But this danger 
has been sought to be minimised by the Joint Board set up by 
the two Governments to control and guide the industry in healthy 
lines. The concentration of this industry in two provinces has another 
tendency that requires that the fac'ory sugar industry should not be 
started in other provinces. Already, it is said, this industry has been 
producing an amount of sugar that will in the near future be more 
than enough for use in this country and Burma, the only two countries 
that are open to Indian sugar. For, an International Agreement 
regarding the Regulation and Production and Marketing of sugar, 
signed at London on May 6, 1937 on behalf of 21 Governments, 
including India, has among other conditions limited the sale and 
export of Indian sugar by sea elsewhere than to Burma ; this Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of five years and shall not be subject 
to denunciation at any earlier date. Without consulting the Central 
Legislature the Government of India has signed the Agreement. 


In discussing the trends and tendencies of events in India, one 
comes very often against a sort of parochialism that is a danger to the 
unity of the country. We have in the present study 
indicated all the forces of disintegration that have 
Separatist Pressure been at work amongst us. In these conflicts of ideas 

and interests, the organisation of the State as laid 
down in the Government of India Act, 1935, is not very helpful to 
the growth of India—one, whole and indivisible. Organisations beyond 
the control of the State, are many of them promoters of separatist 
tendencies. The Indian National Congress has for fifty-two years been 
working to evolve a composite Nationalism in the cuuntry. The pres- 
sure of separatist tendencies and activities seeks to deflect it from 
that path. Now and then it appears to be yielding to that pressure. 
In its attitude towards the “Communal Award” this sign of weakness 
has been unmistakable, And, during the period which is the subject 
matter of the discussions in this volume of the Register, a decision 
by the All-India Congress Committee, the decision mutilating the 
Bande Mataram song, is a witness to the same tendency. A section 
of Indian Muslems feel that the song is anti-Muslem and anti-Islamic. 
Anti-Muslem because it appeared in the Ananda Mutt, a novel by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wherein the break-down of Muslem rule 
in Bengal has been described and the oppression and extortion to 
which the people were subjected during this period of misrule or 
“no rule”. The rebels whose activities and exploits are described and 
idealised in the novel cannot in the very nature of things be expected 
to be charitable and liberal in the expression of their feelings against 
the ruling authority and the community which supplied that authority. 
The song is regarded as anti-Islamic because in this Hymn to the 
Motherland, Hindu ideology has been requsitioned to describe the 
beauty and the grandeur and the might of the country who nourishes 
us all. 


Congress yielding 
to 


This new sensitiveness developed among a section of Indian 
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Muslems who objected to the Bande Mataram may be natural in the 
ant — first flush of awakening when a spirit and feeling of 
ofem oniection separatism may be encouraged for the realisation of 
National Song the individuality of a community or a nation in the 
grip of defeat and subjection. The disruption of 

Muslem rule had driven the Muslem community in India to its 
own cell nursing a grievance and getting over the “inferiority complex’ 
that had settled on its mind. And when the Muslems strengthened by 
the discipline of the new order of things introduced into this country 
by the British and inspired by the example of their neighbouring com- 
munity of the Hindus burst that cell, they were impelled to regard 
the Hindus as their rivals in the country. State policy, the policy of 
setting up a counterpoise to what was regarded as Hindu Nationalism, 
encouraged this rivalry. Because the Hindus had accepted the whole 
trend of modern thought and modern endeavour as an instrument of 
national reconstruction they happened to occupy many of the po itions 
of vantage in the life of India, social, economic, administrative and 
political. This has been made inte a grievance without realising that the 
Muslems must pass through the same discipline before they could hope 
to be able to play their legitimate part in building up the India of 
the future. The spirit of separatism which had its place as a tempo- 
rary expcdient to be shed off when it had served its purpose is being 
hugeed to the bosom as part of an eternal policy. This short-sighted- 
ness is the breeding-around of the Hindu-Muslem tension in the country. 


The Bande-Mataram song fell a victim to this mentality, It is on 
record that the song was composed years before it appeared in the 
ee novel Ananda Mutt which was first published in 1882. 

ean te In explaining the significance of the words used in the 
Motherland song, the rebel Sannyasin Bhavananda said that these 
described the Motherland, that they recognised no 
other object of worship than the Motherland to whom they owed their 
life and to whose service they had dedicated their life in a spirit of 
religious devotion and to free ; and to free Her from  thraldom they 
were prepared to make the supreme sucrifice. There was no Hindu 
God or Goddess that answered to the description in the song: 


“Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might, Mother free ! 


Glory of moon-light dreams 

O’er thy beaches and lordly streams 

Clad in thy blossing trees, 

Mother, giver of ease 

Laughing low and sweet ! 

Mother I kiss thy feet. 

Who hath said Thou art weak 

When the swords flash out in seventy million bands, 
And seventy million voices roar 
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Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 
Thou who savest, arise and save | 

To her I cry who ever her foemen drave 
Back from plain and sea 

And shook herself free. 


Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath, 
Thou the love divine, the awe 

In our hearts that conquer death. 
Thine the strength that nerves the arm, 
Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 
Every image made divine 

In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 
With her hands that strike and her sword of sheen. 
Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned, 

And the Muse a hundred-toned 

Pure and perfect without peer, 

Mother ! lend thine ear. 


Rich with thy hurrying streams, 
Q Bright with thy orchard gleams, 
Dark of hue, O candid-fair 
2 In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
~ And thy glorious smile divine, 
Loveliest of all earthly lands, 
Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 
Mother, mother mine ! 
Mother sweet, I bow to Thee ! 
Mother great and free !” 


Yo - OF SL 


The above is a free translation of the song made by Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh in 1905. And the Working Committee of the 
rei Congress without referring the matter to public opinion. 
Bisel ea without submitting it to public discussion, declared 
Song through the mouth of the President, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that the song was one to parts of which the 
Muslem community could take legitimate objection, and, therefore, 
only the first two stanzas should be sung on the occasion of meetings 
and conferences held under Congress auspices. It is difficult to 
justify the hole-and-corner way in which the Working Committee 
decided a matter round which the deepest of human feelings had 
entwined themselves ; fer the protection of the honour of this song 
thousands had bled ; the inspiration of this song has moulded the life 
and conduct of millions in course of two generations in a country 
that has been struggling to be free. The injustice of the decision, 
and of the method in arriving at it, rankles in hearts that are silent 
with the silence of a great sorrow. 


Thus has the Indian scene been moving between hopes and fears— 
hopes generated by Congress Ministries, undertaking to fight pthe dirt, 
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disease and ignorance that centuries of neglect have 
Wenn accumulated in India and that have been smothéring 
Conference the promises and possibilities of human development 
in this country of three hundred and fifty millions of 
human bodies and souls, Fears halt every activity of ours because 
separatism has not been silenced Or reconciled. Sons of the nation 
seem to have failed in evolving the mind that can take charge or 
be given charge of the destiny of a country where men of many 
cultures have been thrown together to work and live, to beat out a 
music of harmony of their own. A year ago at the session of the All- 
India Women’s Conference, a daughter of the nation declared that 
“the daughters of the nation will yet rebuild India into a nation 
of the strong and the free.” At the 2epur session of the Conference 
held in the last week of 1937, Raj Kumarj Amrit Kuar, the Presi- 
dent, struck the same high note. The cift of sympathy, of understand- 
ing. of patience unquenchable that women bring to family and social 
life, that cement the discordant elements of individual and group differ- 
fnces—to this gift India must owe her recovery, Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kuar asked her audience and through them the mothers and daughters 
of the nation to bring this special quality of theirs to the service of 
their Motherland. She placed before them the concrete suggestion that 
every organisation of women affliated to the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference and every women’s organisation in the country should “adopt” 
a village or a rural area and rear it into health and 
strength and beauty as they do the human children of their love, 
Modern educated women find themselves jj] af ease in their life 
detached from the main current of national life. And the break-down 
of social and economic life in the country threatens to wreck the 
houses of beauty that they have built for their own. Even the impulse 
of enlightened self-interest must drive them to interest themselves in 
questions that have been stirring and disturbing the still waters of 
Indian life, if they must intercept the coming Catastrophe. This jg 
the psychology of the women’s movement in the country that has come 
forward to contribute the special gifts of women to heal the distem- 
pers of Indian life and to enrich that life. 


Amidst the thousand and one disappointments and failures, of failures 
of spirit and of mind, of a life where alien standards and values 
Neatige <b threatened the original genius of the country, men and 
India's Recent women have been striving all these two centuries after 
Struggles the first shock of defeat had been absorbed, to re-agsert 
uman nature’s dignity, to regain national self-respect, 
to fight for recapturing control over the material contrivances that serve 
the purposes of life, control over the State organisation which in the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus is symbolised by the word Swaraj, Thig is the 
meaning of Indian history during the last two centuries, Hindu and 
Muslem, Christian and Sikh, the Aryan, the Mongolian, the Dravidian 
whom India nourishes must all find fulfilment in Working for this Purpose 
in universal history. The hopes and fears that uplift and assail us today 
are necessary processes of a great evolution, of the re-birth of a great 
human endeavour, ( Specially contributed by 87. Suresh Chandra Deb.) 
eles 
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The Council of State 
Autumn Session~Simla—14th Sept. to 5th October 1937 


RETURN oF PoLtoaL EXLIES 


The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at Simla on the 14th. 
September 1937 with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, the President, in the chair. | 
After interpellation, on the motion of the President, the Council condoled with the 
families of Mr. B. K. Basu and Mr. J. C. Banerjee who died recently, Sir Maneckjeo, 
paying an eloquent tribute to Mr. Basu, said that Mr. Basu was a clean fighter, a 
een debator and a sound lawyer. 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. R. M. Maxwell, Home Member, reeled out facts 
after facts against the House accepting the demand of the Congress member from 

P., Mr, B. N. Biyant, for permission to Mahendra Pratap, Hardayal and other 
political exiles to returo to India. 

Mr. Biyant’s own plea, supported by Mr. P. N. Sapru was based on a change in 
the political situation in India but the Home Member asked the House to face the 
facts relating to the dangerous activities of the persons mentioned in the resolution. 

Mr, Mazwell said that excepting Hardayal and Obedullah all the other absconders 
including Mahendra Pratap and Khankoje had changed their nationality. The case of 
Mahendra Pratap was rendered worse by the fact that he did not own allegiance to 
any State in the world. Still the Government of India had been merciful enough 
not to confiscate his property but to hand it over to his heirs. As for Khankoje, 
whose case had evidently prompted the mover to bring in his resolution, Mr. Maxwell 
told the House that apart from his revolutionary propaganda he had adopted Mexican 
nationality. How could these revolutionaries, he asked, be ‘‘white-washed” merely 
because the political situation in India had changed. As a proof of the Government’s 
sympathy for those who had not given up their Indian nationality, the Home Member 
cited the case of Sailendra Nath Ghose who had been allowed to return to India. 
The Government would not be unreasonable but would review the cases of the 
offenders every six months. The resolution was nogatived without division. 


E. I. Ramway Press 


Sir Guthrie Russell, in the absence of Sir Sultan Ahmad, answered the resolution 
of-a member from LRengal relating to the working of the E. I. piel Press in 
Calcutta. Sir Guthrie heard Mr. S K. Roy Choudhury out but found in his speech 
no new facts beyond what Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy had mentioned in 1933, He 
mene specific complaints on which to proceed. Mr. Roy Choudhury withdrew his 
motion. 

The House rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Kumarshankar Ray Chaudhury, 
urging an amendment of the Government of India Act 1935, so as to secure the 
recruitment to the public services of India, both civil and military, by public 
examinations in India, The House then adjourned till September 20, 


INDIANS IN COLONIES 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—The House resumed discussion of Pandit H. Kunzru’s 
resolution for the protection of the interests of Indians in Fiji, British Guiana and 
Trinidad and also to secure the appointment of agents to the Government of India 
for those colonies. Pandit Kunzru who was supported by Pandit P. N. Sapru and 
Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das pointed out the disabilities of Indians in those three 
colonies and explained that due to church controlled education in British Guiana 
and Trinidad there was unwillingness on the part of Indians to send their children 
to school, the result being a general backwardness in education of Indians in those 
two oolo nies. Referring to economic conditions of Indians Pandit Kunzru pointed out 
that Indian Labour was non-organised and surplus to the need of the sugar industry 
in British Guiana with the result that Indians were not in a position to bargain with the 
employers of Labour. Further though the indentured system of labour had been 
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abolished, the conditions were worse than those under indentured labour prevalling in 
the sugar industry due to the fact that the labour Protecdon laws had been abolished 
Sir Jagdish Prasad said that the Government fully recognised that without agents 
they were unable to obtain first hand information as to what was going on in these 
colonies and he thanked the Opposition for bringing this question forcibly before 
the Government. Past experience of having agents in South Africa and Ceylon had 
been a great benefit to the Government of India and colonial Governments concerned 
and he assured the house that the Government of India would spare no efforts and 
lose no opportunity to secure the appointment of agents, wherever feasible. Turning 
to educational problems Sir Jagadish added that comparative figures showed that no 
doubt there was a great scope for expansion of Indian education. In Fiji there had 
been a good deal of improvement since 1929, still the disparity was great. While 
expenditure on an Zndian child from colonial revenues was only 8-6 shillings, on the 
Fijian it was 14-7 shillings—on Indian boys 34 shillings and Fijian boys 74. The 
osition as regards girls was worse. As regards the economic position of Indians {in 
Fil the problem was land tenure and the Government of India were fully alive to 
the seriousness of it and would do everything in their power to protect the interest 
of Indians. In British Guiana the system of indenture was abolished a few years 
ago along protective legislation with the result that the poe of labourers had 
weakened and there had been constant labour troubles since three years. Sir Jagadish 
assured the House that the Government would be in no way remiss to the interests of 
Indians abroad and endeavour promptly to advance their legitimate interests. He 
socepted the resolution with pleasure. 
andit Kunzru thanked Sir Jagadish for his conciliatory attitude and in under- 
ee psyohology of modern India, The resolution was adopted unanimously 
cneers, 


Pars: Intestate Succession 


Sir Phiroze Sethna Introduced a Bill to amend the law relating to Intestate 
succession amongst Parsis. On his own motion the House agreed to its circulation 
for opinion before the middle of January next. 


Repvction or I. C. 8. Sarary 


Thereafter Mr. Bryant (Congress) moved a resolution urging the Governor- 
General in Council to intimate to the Secretary of State the wishes of the House 
that the rules as regards the pay of Indian Civil Service should be so amended as 
to reduce the present pay to at least 50 per cent. 

Mr, Mohd. Hussain moved an amendment. which the mover accepted, that the 
pay should be reduced as to bring the pay into accord with the economic conditions 
of the country. 

Lala Ramsaran Das pointed out that similar services in the eolonies and British 
possession, like Nigeria where the climate was worse than India, were paid a con- 
siderably low pay. 

Mr. Hossain Imam protested that India was being used as a dumping ground to 
get rid of the surplus population of England. He did not believe that Britishers 
were unwilling to accept less pay. On the contrary his information was that they 
could not pass examination despite the large number of candidates appearing in it. 

Sir Hissam-ud-din, Rat Bahadur Ram Saran Das, Mr. Narainswami Chetty 
and Sir K. Rammunt opposed the resolution and the amendment. Mr. Chetty said 
that the services were above blame and their work was warmly appreciated by the 
Congress Governments. 

r. Maxwell, Home Member, said that India could afford to pay the oost of the 

C. 8. He would go further to argue that it was well worth while for India to 

0 80. The opposition members seemed to be labouring under a misconception that 
1e I. C. 8. was a European service but the fact was that Indians formed ver 
sarly half of its total strength. Mr. Maxwell continuing asked the House to loo 
read and reflect. India needs an impartial and reliable service to control very 
rge establishments, vast mass population, business spread over vast areas of the 
ea By service which would do something dependable to set up a standard in the 
216 Of the administration. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 12. 

Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Ohowdury introduced a Bill relating to shebaity and office 
shebaits and devolution of such right or office in Hindu debutter endowments in 
our of family deities, In short the Bill aims t> remove doubts and difficulties 
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that have lately arisen relating to private debutter or religious endowments by 
persons professing the Hinda faith. The House adjourned till the 32nd. 


Ixpian Miurrary ACADEMY 


22nd SEPTEMBER :—Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s resolution, moved on September 
90 was taken up for disposal first. The resolution urged that the warrant of non- 
commissioned officers, etc, be rendered eligible to the Indian Military Academy on 
the same terms as applicable to officers of corresponding grades in other branches 
of the Indian Territorial Foroe and the Auxihary Force ; and (B) examination for 
“B” certificate be instituted for members of the University Training Corps with a 
view to their utilisation for the supply of Commissioned Officers in ways similar to 
those prescribed for the officers’ training corps in rae Pandit Kunzru quoting 
Lord Haldane pointed out that the proper utilisation of University students for the 
army was not so much to provide caroers for individuals as to serve the interests 
of the nation as a whole. The ee asserted that the opportunities at present 
provided for members of the University Training Corps compared unfavourably 
pigs sala corps in England, although the aim and object of both were more 
or less identical. 


The Commander-in Chief, opposing the resolution, explained that members of the 
University Training Corps were regarded as suitable material for open competitive 
examination for the Academy. They were in a position of greater advantage over 
those admitted to the Academy through nomination. The Government saw 
no reason to allow members of the University Training Corps to compete for 
vacancies reserved for listed classes. In regard to the second part of the resolution, 
the Defence Member said that the Government had no intention to grant commissions 
directly, and as there was adequate supply available for admission into the academy 
there seems no reason to institute the system of certificate as suggested in the 
resolution, Moreover, the standard of traming in the Officers Training Corps 
in England was much higher than the University Training Corps and it would 
be unfair to both individuals and the army if with the present standard of 
the University Traming Corps direct commissions were granted to its members. 


Capet Corrs 


Pandit Kunzru’s second resolution recommended the introduction of mihtary drill 
and establishment of Cadet Corps in schools, expansion of the University Training 
Corps, diversification of its training so as_ to constitute units of other arms than 
infantry and expansion of urban units and their extension to Jarge centres of popu- 
lation where they did not exist at present. The mover knew that education was a 
ian subject and yet he was convinced that the purpose underlying the reso- 
ution could only be achieved if the military lent its support. The speaker held that 
the proposal would not entail additional expenditure to the army as the salaries of 
instructors would be borne by provincial Governments. Alluding to the expansion 
of the University Training Corps and urban units Pandit Kunzru pointed out that 
there was keenness and enthusiasm amongst the people for army life and it was up 
to the Government to make use of it. 


The Commander-in-Chief explained in detail the conditions which prevailed in 
England for the development of Cadet Units and said that a similar system could 
not be economically and successfully applied to Indian schools because of the early 
fea age for boys for the benefit to be obtained and because of the limited num- 
ber of schools which could provide a sufficient number of Cadets to make the organi- 
sation of contingents financially possible. This might sound unsympathetic, but he 
was prepared to welcome any other scheme which would indicate the means of 
Geng over the difficulties he had explained. The resolution was rejected without 
& division. 


Coastat Trarric Controt Biri 


Mr. P. N. Sapru moved referring to select committee the Bill to control the 
coastal traffic in India which should report before January 1, 1938. He said that the 
resent Bill was somewhat different from the one which he had introduced in 
eptember last year. Mr. Sapru said that he had no donbt that the present popular 
Jovernments in the ee would give the fullest support to the measure. Mr. 
3apru had not concluded when the House adjourned. 
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Depate on Wepawoop Report 


23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State met this morning to discuss the 
Wedgwood Report. Sir Guthrie Russell moved that the Government of India should 
consider the report of the Indian Railway Enqui:y Committee in the light of the 
discussions in this Council. ; ; 

Thiee amendments were moved by Opposition members and the discussion 

1oceeded on the original resolution and the amendments. Mr. Hossain Imam, 10 
is amendment, suggested the formation of a joint committee of two Houses to 
review the financial and economic aspects of the investigation. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu thereafter moved an amendment substituting for the words 
‘in the light of the discussions in this Council” the following “and on such consi- 
deration this House recommends to the Governot-General-in-Council that they should 
accept the 1ecommendations of the Public Accounts Committee on account of 1935-36 
on the report of the Indian Ratlway Exquiry Committee.” 


Sir A. P. Patro moved a lengthy resolution that the recommendations of the 
Committce relating to economies in admimstration, statistics, improved :ailway faci- 
htes and public relations may be adopted generally without any 
alterations being found necessary that the recommendation rat ea to discipline and 
training may be adopted, that the recommendations might be held over until the 
Government had consulted public opinion concerned in matters regarding increase in 
revenue and tates, that the Motor Vehicles Amendmont Bill be brought forward as 
early as possible, that the amalgamation of the railway should take place only when 
the contracts with Company-managed railways cease to operate and, lastly, that the 
recommendations relating to the financial outlook and the Federal Railway Authority 
required further consideration of the Central Legislature,” 


Lala Ramsaran Das declared that the Committee’s 1ecommendation favourin 
the writing off of stxty crores from the Depreciation Fund was unfair to the genera 
taxpayels. 

Mr, Hossain Imam said that Indian non-official opinion had no confidence to the 
recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee. After suggesting economies in rolling 
stock and general co-operative adjustment between various railways, the speaker 
urged the Government to pursue a policy of Retrenchment Committee of 1931. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu pointed out that the Wedgwood Committee was appointed 
to suggest meaus whereby relief could be afforded to the tax-payer, but the 1ecom- 
mendations of the committee had entirely falsified such oxpectations. 

Mr. Parker said that railways should be loohed at from purely business viewpoint 
and that employment and such other matters should be governed entirely on efficiency. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru pleaded for better amenities for third class passenzers who 
were the mainstay of allway earuings. Sometime ago the Home Member had said 
that a suitable Indian journalist was available to hold the post of Directo: of Public 
Information, but to-day Sir Guthiie Russell remarked that suitable Indian journalists 
were available for doing railway publicity work. He pondered whether this difference 
io aNd between the different departments was due to Indians bemg in charge 
the1eoi. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that reading the report on a wider viewpoint tho Committee 
had travelled far beyond its terms of reference and the recommendations were based 
ela on political bias. 

Mr. Kaltkkar said that the most objectionable recommendation was the attempt 
to deprive the legislature of its control over railways and place the accounts depart- 
ay under the agent. He pleaded for a fair adjustment between road and rail 
trafic. 

Mr. Mahkapatro observed that the mountain of the Wedgwood Committee produced 
ee mouse and all hopes of placing the 1ailways on a remuucrative basis had beeo 

asted. 

Sir Sulan Ahmed, KRalway Member, who was present in the Council throughout 
the debate, complemented the members for the high standard of the debate in keop- 
ing with the dignity and tradition of the House. He reiterated the assurance given 
2 ae. Assembly in regard to Indianisation fulfilling the pledges under the Niemoyer 

ward. 

Sir A. P. Patro wanted to withdraw his amendment, but Mr. Sanru objected to 
it with the result that the amendment was put to vote withont division. Thereafter 
Sir Guthrie Russell's original resolution was unanimously passed and the Council 
adjourned till September 28, 
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ContorverRsY Re-INTERPELLATIONS 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—When the Council of State met this morning the President 
Sir Maneckj: Dadabhoy made a reassuring statement relating to the controversy bet- 
ween the Chair and the Progressive Party regarding inteipellation and said that he 
had no desire whatever to stifle the legitimate mght and privileges of the House 
The statement was received amidst loud cheers and members exercised their right of 
putting questions as usual. 

Pandtt Hreday Nato Kunxru with the permission of the of the Chair, made a 
statement recalling the incident of September 22. He said “You had expressed 
strongly on the subject and as you are aware this caused dissatisfaction on this side 
of the House especially because the right of putting supplementaries has been exer- 
cised on a few occasions in the House We were, thereforo, naturally anxious to 
know what were our rights with regard to asking supplementaries It has always 
been your endeavour to secure for members of the Council the same rights as are 
enjoyed by members of the Assembly We, therefore, trust that your ruling will 
enable us to enjoy equal opportunities of eliciting information on matters of public 
importance from the Government as are available to members of the other House. 
It 1s our earnest desire to co-operate with you 'n maintaining the digaity and privi- 
leges of this House and we can assure you that it has always been our endeavour to 
nee ae Chair to regulate the proceedings in such a way as will best restore public 
interest ” 


Str Maneckjt Dadabhoy sad “I am glad you have given me this opportunity 
of removing a serious misunde:standing and misapprehension under which your party 
had been labouring I am meer most anxious to maintain harmonious relations 
between the Chair and membeis (cheers) and it 1s my constant desire and my great 
ambition ever since I occupied the Chair of the Council to put this House on the 
level of the best Legislatures of the world (cheers) and to maintain the dizoity and 
prestige of this House which 13 the second Premier House of the Empire 

The President referring to his past rulings on interpellation said that some new 
members were unaware of them and many members were ponetaly not acquainted 
with the Parliamentary practice He would presently read them to the Iouse and 
if members gave then careful attention to them he was absolutely sanguine that 
they would agree with the propriety of those rulings. 

His first ruling was given at the Simla session last year when he explained that the 
object of supplementary questions should only be to clear up some ambiguity in the 
main reply and this mght should not be exercised to “heckle Government members 
or cross-examine or extort certain answers from them” 

Later on he made another ruling at the last Delhi Session with a view to still 
further explaining the position Unfoitunately on September 23, the House had 
heavy business before it, most of the non-official business of the previous two days 
having not concluded ut of the 152 questions to be disposed, of which 74 were to 
be as ed by Yuvraj Dutt Singh, and Mr. Mahapatra had a formidable list of 54 
questions. 

“I have never stopped supplementaries,” proceeded Sir Manochj1, “and I have 
exercised the greatest restraint. When 55 minutes had been completed I discovered 
that only 24 questions had been answered. With the formidable list of business 
was endeavouling to help honourable members as 1t 1s my duty to see expeditious 
despatch of ae duty and I expressed my desire to the House, waich speech, 
understand, has been objected and resented to by members of the progressive party ” 

Here the President read out that speech again and pointed out that in it he had 
used not a single offensive 0:1 unparliamentary language nor there was any single 
woid which indicated that he tried to stop legitimate supplementary questions in any 
way 

Proceeding Sir Maneokji said : “It is clear that I did not stop you from putting 
supplementary questions but I only requested you to show a reasonable spirit in 
oider to enable expeditious despatch of business. I have given enough latitude and 

have no desire whatever to stifle the legitimate mghts «* the House. I shall sapport 
you in every reasonable attitude but it is likewise my ubilvatory duty to enforce the 
standing orders and rulings of my predecessors of this House and promote the welfare 
and interests of this council (Cheers). F 

Pandit Kuneru suggested the dropping out of the expressions from the President’s 
observation on September 32 “obstructing:legitimate work of this House” as this was 
not fair to the Opposition. 
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The President : Mr. Kanzru, you have taken thevSwords in a different sense. 
I have not sald that honourable members had been obstructing the work of the 
House, What I said referred to unnecessary supplementary questions and it was 
perfectly Parliamentary language and I may assure you as one having long Parlia- 
mentary experience that I am not guilty of any unparliamentary expression. (Cheers) 


The House passed three small bills passed by the Assembly namely, the Bul 
extending the Petroleum Act to Berar, the Bill providing for the continuance of 
certain rules and regulations and the Bill empowering the Federal Court to make 
rules regulating the service of processes Issued by a court. The House then adjourned. 


CoastaL Trarrico Controt Brut ( Cont. ) 


29th. SEPTEMBER :—With comparatively crowded galleries the Council of 
State resumed discussion of Mr. P. N. Sapru's Select Committee motion for the 
Coastal Traffic Bill. In a speach lasting over an hour Mr. Sapru explained the 
provisions of the Bill and said that Japan had made rapid strides in building a 
mercantile marine during the last 20 years primarily because, unlike India, it was 
not dominated by foreign and vested interests. This was apparent from the dis- 
criminatory clauses in the Constitution Act. The speaker enquired what alternative 
the Government had when they were not in a position to reserve coastal trade 
to Indian bottoms and could not grant subsidies to Indian companies on account 
of the Government of India Act. He held that the only alternative was -his own 
bill. Mr, Sapru admitted the difficulty {n ascertaining uneconomic and unfair 
competition and maximum and minimum rates, but suggested the setting up of a 
Shipping advisory board which could reach a mutual understanding between ‘haves’ 
and ‘have nots,’ 

Mr. H. Dow, Commerce Secretary, elaborately oxplained what the Government 
had done for the development of Indian shipping and said that there was nothing 
in the circumstances of Indian shipping to-day which would justify a measure of 
this kind and it was quite unnecessary not merely because there was no rate war, 
but because the provisions of the Bill would do cps to help the smaller 
companies, and he did not think that there was anything therein to help the 
bigger ones. On the other hand the Bill was likely to introduce quite unnecessary 
complications Into Indian coastal trade. Important measures adopted by the 
Government to promote Indian shipping were the establishment of the Dufferin 
Training ship, etc., and to-day they were also training Indian engineering cadets. 
The Bengal Pilot Service, which was really one important European service had 
been entirely Indianised. Moreover, the Government by Beever were trying 
to promote goodwill and co-operation between Indian and British companies, A 
this was done at a time when the political atmosphere in the country was dark 
and when Indian political parties were playing ‘Will O’' The Wisp’ of coastal 
reservation to Jead them into the promised land, Mr. Dow claimed that the vast 
progress in Indian mercantile marine during the last fifteen years was entirely 
achieved with the help of the Government and it was.,true that the progress in 
Indian shipping was much greater than that of Japan during the first fifteen years 
of its progress in the sea. Continuing Mr. Dow said that rather than singing 
glories of the past he would give more a recent account of the history of Indian 
shipping. He would say with no fear of contradiction that there was no possibilit 
of further progress in Indian shipping on lines, the discriminating shadow of whic 
was hanging over this Bill. He would rather suggest adoption of measures for 
exploration of means of better relations between British and Indian shipping, 
Indian shipping was not suffering from rate war with powerful foreign concerns, 
The problem of India was mostly confined between small Indian companies 
themselves, In the Lower House there was Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s Bill, whioh was 
referred to a Select Committee, Successful working even of this moderate measure 
was doubtful, and Mr. Sapru’s Bill, much wider in scope, might definitely lead to 
considerable complications. 

Sir A. P, Patro felt that the Bill was unnecessary and undesirable. On the one 
hand Indian commercial opinion considered that its provisions did uot go far enough 
as recommended by the Mercantile Marloe Oommittee. On the other hand British 
Chambers expressed the view that the Bill would create an uneconomic situation, 
Between these two conflicting views, the Bill attempted to sail smoothly, but with little 
hope of success. In his opinion legislation was not the only way of seouring the objec- 
tive, namely, reservation of coastal traffic for Indian nationals. Moreover, they were 
bound to fail in view of section 115 of the Government of India Act, 1985, They 
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could not drive out competition through the force of legislation, but they could 
achieve much through conference method 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that he had heard Mr Dow’s speech with natural 
disappointment But Sir A P Patro’s speech was most painfal to him I[t was forgetting 
history of Indian shipping. The sp eaker said that a sie parr and impartial readin 
of the economic history of India since the beginning of the nineteenth century woul 
convince anyone that the attitude of the Kast India company and British interests towards 
Indian interest was by no means friendly and this fact was forcibly brought oat 
when about the middle of last century the Indian coast was thrown open to all 
nations of the world and India subjected to unrestricted commercial and political 
exploitation. Mr Pantula emphasised that the people were frankly dissatisfied 
with the eye wash of the Dufferin traiming ship and the system of deferred 
rebates was most pernicious, 1mmoral and indefensible. The Opposition were fully 
alive to many defects of the Biull, every section of which was hable to certain 
objection or other, and that the matter of detail] was remediable in the Select 
Committee. 


Mr. Parker had no doubt that behind the measure was a_ group of powerful 
Indian commercial magnets and the whole game savoured of expropriatory The 
result of the present Bull, 1f passed, would be to encourage Indians lose their 
money in an unwanted enterprise and the least they desired at present was 
introduction of any uneconomic competition in Indian coastal trade. 


Syed Padshah refused to believe that Mr Parker’s argument that the Bill savoured 
of expropriatory Every right thinking man in India was anxious to see the impe- 
diments at present existing in the way of the growh of Indian shippng_ effectively 
removed for promotion of good relation between the two countries This was a very 
modest demand on their part It was unfair to allow Indian shipping ever made to 
stand a precarious and doubtful sort of protec tion, namely, the goodwill of powerful 
foreign interests. 


Mr Hossain Imam supporting the motion discussed as to whether there was need 
for legislation and asked why the British commercial interests had long drawn nego- 
tiations which were given to effect by legislation instead of leaving the whole ques- 
tion to Conferences amongst parties concerned, as suggested by Mr. Dow ? Alluding 
to difficulties of giving effect to other provisions of the Bill the speaker said that 
when railways could fix minimum and maximum rates, where was the difficulty of do- 
ing the same for shipping ey ? Similarly, when the Government through the 
insurance legislation were undertaking to examine the accounts and license of a large 
number of agents it could equally regulate the shipping trade The real fear, how- 
ever, as the speaker understood, was that under the Bill British companies would have 
to part with a larger percentage of business they did at present 


Mr. Shtvalal Matslal pursuing the same argument asked why did not the British 
commercial interests leave matters to the goodwill and mutual understanding instead 
of forcing the British Government to insert discriminatory clauses in the Government 
of India Act ? The speaker looked forward to the Government of India in the near 
future not only to buy ships, but give effective protection to Indian companies. 


Mr Xaltkar claimed that the muoh talked of system of Conference and agreements 
had totally failed The only method of encour aging Indian mercantile marine in the 
face of the Government of India Act was through the Bill before the House. 


Mr. Sapru replying to the debate pointed out that the constructive policy of the 
Government, so far as the British companies were conceined, appeared to bim as one 
of assistance as was noticed in the huge amounts paid to the P and O for carriage 
of mails But so far as the Indian companies were concerned the Government 
suggested mutual adjustment between the giant British concerns and the dwarf 
Indian shipping This was a position which India would never accept. Mr. Sapra 
claimed that his Bill would help the process of mutual adjustment, as it sought to 
vest the Government with certain powers of intervention. None of his side admitted 
that the Bill was perfect, but he inquired if ther. was any better alternative from 
the Government side. If not, his bill deserved fullest support. 

Mr Dow, briefly replying to the points raised in the debate, said that in passing 
the Bill they were doing nothing which would in any way help small Indian 
companies and at prosent there was no reason whatever for a measure of such 
comprehensive interference with ordinary channels of trade in shipping, which was 
unnecessary and unjustifiable, 
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Mr. Sapru's motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 14 
all the elected Indian members of the present House voting in favour. The Council 
then adjourned till the 2nd October, 


Mostem Swart Br 


2nd, OCTOBER :—On the motion of Mr. Hossain Imam, the Council passed the 
Bill providing for the application of the Moslem personal law (Shariat) to Moslems 
in British India, as passed by the Assembly, 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREENENT 


Theroupon Mr. H. Dow, Additional Secretary, Commerce Department, moved a 
resolution recommending the Governor-General-in-Council that the international agree- 
ment regarding the regulation of production and marketing of sugar, signed in London 
on May 6, 1937, be ratified by him, Mr. Dow explained in detail the circumstances 
leading to the signing of the international agreement and replied to the charges 
against the Government by the industry. He asked the House not to go away with 
the impression that because the industry was not consulted before signing the agree- 
ment, the Government were entirely ignorant of the situation of the sugar industry 
in the country. Despite the storm of fury for the last two months in the press and 
on the platform, he could say without fear of contradiction that tho industry had put 
forward no practicable alternative. It had been suggested that Indian sugar should 
be allowed free entry into United Kingdom or at least be preferentially treated on 
the basis of certificated colonial rate, Mr. Dow pointed out that most of the 
Colonies like Mauritius, Fizi, Trinidad and Guiana were entirely dependent on the 
production of sugar. Moreover, this industry was mainly ran by Indian settlers in 
those Colonies, who already had been looking forward to the Indian and the Imperial 
Government for help. He emphasized that any attempt to dump Indian sugar on the 
United Kingdom market would seriously affect these Colonies and consequently the 
Indian settlers therein. 


Mr. P.N. Sapru moved an amendment urging the non-ratification of the 
agreement and expressing strong disapproval of the Central Government's action in 
agreeing to prohibit the export of sugar by sea except to Burma for the next five 
years without the knowledge and consent of the industry, and recommending the 
exploitation of all possible avenues for the export of sugar and development of 
export markets both by land and sea for sugar as may be necessary. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay and Mr. &.H. Parker supported the Government on the 
assumption that India might not be in a position to export sugar profitably during 
the next five years, 

Mr, A. J. Raisman, officiating secretarv, Finance Department. intervening in the 
debate said that the agreement was an outcome of international endeavour towards 
economic planning and to control enormous world forces. 

The Council rejected Mr. Sapru’s amendment by 22 votes to 12, and by similar 
votes adopted Mr, Dow's resolution, The Council then adjourned till the 5th, 


Tarirr & Szcvritmes Acts AMEND. Brus 


Sth. OCTOBER :—The Youse passed two official bills, as passed by the Assembly, 
the first to amend the Indian Tariff Act and the second to amend the Indian Securi- 
ties Act. The House then concluded its session and adjourned to mect in New Delhi 
on November 15 to consider the Insurance Bill, copy of which, passed by the Assembly, 
Was presented to the Council by the Secretary. 
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Special Session—New Delhi— 15th. to 25th. November 1937. 


Debate on the Insurance Bill 


The opening day of the special session of the Council of State, called to deal 
with the Insurance Bill as passed by the Assembly, revealed the need for improve- 
ments a the measure and not merely changes in respect of drafting, as had been 
suppose 


This point was emphasized in the telling speeches made to-day by Sir N. N. 
Strkar, Law Member of the Government of India, Mr. R. H. Parker (of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce) and Str Phiroze Sethna (of the Sun Life IJnsuranco 
Company). There was no disposition on the part of the other Front Bench members 
to intervene in the debate, and this necessitated the President (Sir Maneckii 
Dadabhoy) issuing a broad hint to members, pointing out that if they did not take 
advantage of the opportuni‘ies afforded them he would call upon Str N. N. Strear 
to wind up the debate to-morrow. 


_ The Law Member was given a rousing reception ; not merely because he had to 
pies such a heavy piece of legislation but because he had just recovered from a 
ong indisposition. 


Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the Insurance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be 
taken up for consideration. He did not desiro to take up all the provisions of the 
Bill in the course of his speech nor did he expect, after the exhaustive discussions 
in the other House and elsewhere, to hear any new arguments advanced. Tha 
Government had given the provisions of the Bill careful consideration for over 4 
year and it would be rather difficult for them to agree to any change of Vv! 
principe affecting the Bill. 


Dealing with the general position of foreign companies, the Law Member said 
that after the Bill had been passed by the Assembly certain representations had 
been received complaining of the discrimination in regard to the investment of 
assets as between Indian and non-United Kingdom companies. 


Referring to the charge of retaliation he said :—‘I should like to touch on_ the 
pcint of retaliation, about which some very ill-informed criticisms have aber in 
the Press. I would like this House to realise that although under this Bill there is 
full Power of retaliation, so far as India is concerned, against nor-Indians, it 1S 
confined to insurance law only. 


“As a matter of fact notices were given of some amendments for discrimination 
against those countries where there were laws unfavourable to Indians. For instance, 
it was said that America had immigration laws and Canada and South Africa certain 
laws which discriminated against Indians and therefore, these ought to be ground 
for placing them in difficulties so far as their insurance business in this country 
was concerned. I think the Hon. members will find that it has been made perfectly 
clear that there is no scope for retaliation under this Bill. he point at issue must 
relate to insurance business. If there is a condition in some foreign country which 
applies to Indian vompanies and which Indian companies have fist to fulfil before 
they are allowed to carry on insurance business there. then, under these sections, 
the Government will have power—in fact it is mandatory—to enforce similar 
provisions against that country ; but that does mean that American companies 
could not carry on business here.” 


Mr. 8. K. Roy Chowdhury—Why this distinction ? 


eee Hon. member cannot interrupt another Hon. member in his 
speech,” 


_ Continuing Sir NV. N. Strcar said : “I think the Hovse will agree that the provi- 
sions of the Bill, looked at from this point of view. ‘1: not be described as ‘vindictive’, 
They are not wider than what is necessary for protecting Indian interests, but [ 
do not think that this House ought to know the origin of these sections. It was 
not necessitated by the action of the United Kingdom companies, because under the 
laws of the United Kingdom there is no discrimination against any company or 
against ag foreign country. Nor was it necessiated by a country like France or 
America, because there is nothing to prevent Indians—in spite of the immigration 
Jaws—from doing insurance business there, but if Hon. members will cast their 
minds back for a moment they will remember that a large number of questions were 
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asked about Italy, and the same applies to Japan. Foreign companies, including 
Indian companies—I don't say all foreign companies but some foreign companies— 
are precluded from carrying on insurance business there ; and in view of this, the 
Government were asked to find out why, when Italy prevented Indians from carrying 
on insurance businesses there, foreign companies should be allowed to carry on their 
business in India. ee 
Referring to Canadian companies, the Law Member declared that their interests 
had been pressed by the European members of the Assembly. ‘I have found,” he 
said, “some insinuations in the Press that, because the United Kingdom companies 
had not bothered as to what would happen to the Canadian companies. That, how- 
ever, is not the fact. They did their best and came to an ultimate agreement but 
only for reasons beyond their control. The Canadian i a as were given, so far 
as | was concerned, every opportunity of placing their case before me. TI had several 
interviews and I am breaking no confidence when I say that I was at first told that, 
if this happened all Canadian companies would have to shut down shop and go away. 
Gradually, however, there was increasing mildness in their tone, and ultimately I 
was convinced that there would be no difficulty in their complying with the provi- 
sions of our Bill—just as foreign companies have to comply with the provisions in 
Canada—provided reasonable time was given to them for bringing in their assets. 


“I remember a caustic remark (which, of course, I do not mind as I am quite 
accustomed to them) that the Law Membor apparently thought that by waving a 
magic wand he could bring in crores of rupees from Canada. That point has been more 
than met, because they have now been given four years—it really comes to five years 
—for putting in their money in instalments. Then it has to be remembered that the 
bulk of their investments are already in Government of India securities. We have 
flattered the Canadians by imitating the language of their statute. 


Proceeding, the Law Member observed that he understood that a big battle was 
going to be fought in this House on the question of chief agents, and he, therefore, 
proposed to deal with the subject fully. The chief objection seemed to be that the 
Bill failed to make any provision to limit the chief agents’ commission and it was 
argued that if the chief agent obtained unlimited commission, he could pay a robate 
to the applicants and thereby nullify the whole scheme of preventing wealthy com- 
pane from offering undue inducements for the capture of trade. The Government, 

owever, would move amendments to prohibit the payment of rebate by the chief agent 
as well as by licensed agents. The Speaker, however, was opposed as to the limitation 
of commission to the chief agent because it would not achieve the objective aimed at, 
Any company could get round this restriction by opening branch offices which, under 
the provisions of the Bill, were not so restricted in t his matter. 


Referring to the payment of commission to licensed agents, Sir N. N. Sircar 
said that in view of the representations received and in view of the concensus of 
opinion, the Government would move an amendment reducing from 30 to 15 per 
cent the commission to agents in the case of general insurance. In regard to life 
insurance, although some redaction had been urged the Government had not decided 
yet to agree to a reduction. 


Bir Phtroze Sethna thought that the Bill was long overdue. He dealt with the 
discriminatory clauses against non-Indian -and Empire insurance companies and 
declared that “live and let live’ should be their motto, It was distinctly in their 
interest to keep relations with other offices doing business in this country as pleasant 
as possible. They would thus do good to their insurance business as a whole. Tho 
restrictions sought to be imposed on Empire companies were unwarranted and 
savoured of vindictiveness and would make insurance more costly for Indians. In 
spite of the argument that Indians were not being treated well in certain Dominions 
and Colonies deletion of the retaliatory clauses would greatly help to improve the 
Statas of Indian nationals in those parts. 


Mr. Roy Chowdhury oriticized the measure on the ground that it gave the policy- 
holders no interest in the business, although the working capital had been largely 
contributed by them. Referring to managing agents, he said the entire abolition of 
the system would hamper the growth of insurance in this country. He suggested 
their continuance. with limited remuneration and a restriction on their powers to 
contro] shares, etc. He also opposed the provision for licensing agents. 


Mr. Parker declared that it was an unsound principle to interfere by statute with 
the commission or other remuneration to be paid by one party to another, but the 
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provision in the Bill was even more undesirable. Having fixei the commission or 
remuneration to canvassers in the cases of life insurance at the maximum of 45 por 
cent, and 30 per cent inthe case of general insurance, the Company might 
ay 65 per cent. This was aiserimnlnatory legislation and was bad for the 
nsurer and the insured. Referring to the share which non-Indian insurers had of 
Indian business, Mr. Parker thought it was in the interest of India, as far as 
insurance was conceraed that she should not be thrown entirely on her own 
resources. Actually, the num'er of first-class insurers had such unsatisfactor 

returns from Indian business that some of them _ had taken very little interest in it 
and there was danger that others might cease to take interest not to exclucle good 
insurers. He suggested that the mandatory provision to this effect under Section 3 
should be changed to make it permissive. The House then adjourned. 


16th. NOVEMBER :—Thoe Council of State resumed the general discussion on 
the Insurance Bill to-day. 


Mr. Ramadas Pantulu criticized a number of provisions of the Bill and declared 
that those relating to retaliation and the imposition of reciprocal disabilities were 
wholly illusory. 

As for retaliation, Clause 3 empowered the Superintendent of Insurance to refuse 
registration to foreign insurers only if the law and practice relating to insurance 
in their country debarred Indians from carrying on insurance business there. But 
lf such countries debarred Indians from settling there or owning property, there was 
no need for legislation against [Indian insurance business. 


Referring to the investment of assets, Mr. Pantulu pleaded for a reduction of the 
percentage of the investment in Government securities from 59 to 50, or at least for 
some provision to include in the 55 percent the investment made in the buildiog 
in which the head office or the branch offices were located. 


Mr. Hossain Imam strongly criticized the omission to refer the Bill to a joint 
select committee of both Houses, and declared that this was a measure eminently 
suitable for consideration by such a committee. 

The Law Member, Str N. N. Strear, interrupting, pointed out that the Government 
had done their best to set up a joint select committee, but they could mot force the 
Assembly to agree to this. 


Mr. Hossain Imam replied that at the time the Bill was introduced in the 
Assembly the Congress members were absent. He protested against the- policy of 
indiscriminate protection, which, he said, was ultimately paid for by the poor 
tax-payer. Protection in the insurance field was detrimental to Indian interests. He 
therefore opposed the penalising of noa-[ndian noa-Empire insurance companies. 
Concluding, Mr. Hossain Imam pleaded for the cheapening of insuranc3, the creation 
of control by policy-holders, and a statutory shara to policy-holders in profits. Hae 
wanted an assurance that the Superintendent of Iasuranoe would be an Indian and 
if a non-Indian was appointed it would be only for a short period. 


Pandit P. N. Sapru gave general support to the Bill, but suggested a number 
of changes which, in his opinion, would improve the measure, and better serve the 
interests of porley, noice He urged that the desirability of fixing tha maximam 
number of chief agents which a company was entitled to have should be considered. 
He thought that 15 was an adequate number. 


Mr. Govindlal Shivial Motslal referred to the argument that the provisions 
relating to the managing agents were necessary because of certain unconscionable 
contracts they had entered into. Unaconscionable contracts, he maintained, could be 
dealt with under the existing jaw and no fresh legislation was necessary for the 

urpose. He urged that insurance companics should not be precluded from invest- 
ng in Indian States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore aud Cochin. 


Mr. Chidambaram Chetty referring to the provitisa that a policy should not be 
called in question after a lapse of two Shaped on the ground of muis-statements, said 
that two years was too short a period and should be extended. He did not think 
that the provision compelling insurance companies to invest 55 per cent of their 
assets in Government securities was necessary in order to safeguard policy-holders’ 
interests, A large number of companies had suffered on account of the depreciation 
in the value of Government securities, He stressed the need of purchasing provia- 
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Mr. 8. K. Roy Choudhury urged that the benefits, resulting from a a Ay asl 
the agents’ commission from 30 to 15 per cent which the Law ow dade 
a make, should be passed to the policy-holders The House then adjourned. 


be 18 th NOVEMBER :—General discussion on the Insurance Bill was resumed in 
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Pandit Kunziu criticized the restriction imposed and declared that many ..ather securi- 
ties, besides Government securities, had a guaranteed iuterest payable, such a « the 
shares of railway companies, and an investment in these should be recognised, He 
ape that some consideration should be paid to the money invested by the 
urance companies In the buildings for their headquarters and also branch office. 


Manacine Acrvoy System 


Referring Clause 38-A, which prohibits the cessation of payment of commission 
to an agent if he leaves without serving the company for at least 10 years, the 
Pandit pointed out that this was unfair to the agents, some of whom, within a 
shorter period than 10 years, brought 1n as much busiess as other did in 20 years, 
He urged that the period of 10 years should be reduced, 


Pandit Kunzru then dealt with the abuses of the managing agency system and do- 
clared that it deserved to be brought to end The Law Member, who as a lawyer 
had lived all his life among evil-doers (laughter) and who had associated more with 
habitual breakers of the law than anybody in this House (:enewed laughter) was in 
a better position than anyone else to check these abuses 


Lala Ramsarandas, in winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, hoped 
that the Government would accept an amendment to the effect that the Supern- 
tendent of Insurance should not be an actuary He also hoped that efforts would be 
made to appomt an Indian as Supezmtendent of Insurance. He supported Pandit 
Kunzru and Rao Bahadu Ghivial Motilal, urging that the shares and debentures of 
railway companies and loans to certain Indian States should be placed on the approved 
hst for surance companies to invest in Finally, he pleaded that the Government 
should encourage Indian companies by insuring with them Government property, 


The Law Member, Sir N. N. Stircar, replying to the debate, referred to the 
objections of Canadian compames to keep assets in India He pointed out in this 
respect that Canada herself required such an investment, even from British insurance 
companies, who had to keep 157,000,000 in Canada The Bill gave foreign companies 
four years to complete their mvestment. There was therefore little hardship, 


Referiing to Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s charge of unfar competition and difficulty with 
foreign exchange banks which did not airs policies issucd by Indian companies, 
Sir NN. Sircar said that 1f there was difficulty, 1t was not because one company 
was Indian and another non-Indian, but it was obvious that when a guarantee of 
solvency was wanted, the bigger man had ce over the smaller man, He did not 
agree that the charge of untair competition had been proved, 


As for the demand for the inclusion of the securities of cert 

among the approved securities, the Law Member said that an iets ere aoe 
vency of this or that State and a comparison of the solvency of one State with that 
of another were exactly the things he did not want to mdulge in, 


The House passed the motion for consideration. 
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Mr. J. Bartley moved a formal amendment that the clauses and sub-clanses bo 
renumbered consequent on the changes made in the Assembly. The Houses agreed 
to this and adjourned till the 19th. 


19th. NOVEMBER :—Amend ments to the Insurance Bill were taken up in the 
Council of State to-day. 


The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill. There was considerable 
discussion on an official amendment, moved by Mr. J. Rartley, which was intended 
to limit to insurance business only the application of the clause relating to retaliation. 
In its present form the clause empowers the Superintendent of Insurance to withhold 
registration already made of a non-[ndian insurance company if he is satisfied that, 
in the country in which such an insurer has his principal place of business or 
domicile, Indian nationals are debarred by the law or practice of the country from 
carrying on business in insurance. The amendment was for the insertion of the 
words “relating to insurance’ after the words “law or practice of the country”. 
The amendment was eventually carried by 28 votes to 20. 


The Law Member (Sir WN. N. Sircar), agreeing the House adopted three amend- 
ments, proposed by Mr. V. Ramadas Puntula, to Clause 4 (as renumbered) which 
as amended reads : 


No insurer, not being a provident society, to which Part Three applies or a 
co-operative life insurance society, to which Part Four of this Act applies, shall 
pay or undertake to pay on any policy of insurance issued after the commencement 
of this Act, an annuity of Rs 50 or less or a gross sum of Rs. 500 or less, 
exclusive of any profit or bonus. 


On Mr. Pantulu’s motion, the House also accepted the following provisos : 
“Provided, however, nothing contained in this section shall apply to group policies, 
that is to say, policies in respect of a group of persons engaged in the same 
occupation or kindred occupations under a single employer : provided further, sach 
insurer shall not be prevented from converting any policy into a paid-up policy at 
any time.” 

The House thereafter quickly passed through the next 60 amendments. Charges 
of an “unholy alliance’ between the Government and the Congress, and that 
Congress sympathies were on the side of the insurers rather than tho policy- 
holders, was made by Mr. Hossain Imam in the course of the discussion of his 
amendment, which suggested the addition of a now Clause 15(A), to the effect 
that a percentage of the net profits of an insurer from his life assuranace be 
distributed among participating policy-holders. 


Mr. Pantulu, opposing the amendmont, refuted Mr. Imam’s charge and declared 
eh Congress had accepted whatever was reasonable, even if it came from the 
overoment, 


Sir N. N. Strcar remarked : There is a race to help the poor policy-holder, 
and there is no reason why I should lag behind although I am not capable of 
rapid locomotion (laughter). But while our heart is melting for the poor, let us 
think of the principles of sound business also. The amendment was rejected. 


Discussion of Wheeler Report 


At 4 p. m. Mr. Hossain Imam moved the adjournment of the House to discuss 
the Wheeler report. He ridiculed the practice of appointing I. C. 8. officers to 
posts in Departments like the Posts and Telegraphs, Accounts, etc. Experience had 
shown that I. ©. 8. officers who had served in the districts, were found to be 
“misfits” in such departments. He complained of the abnormally high cadre of 
the superior and special Qentral posts as compared with the provinces, with the 
result that almost all the selected officers in the provinces were sent to the Centre. 

Pandit Sapru declared that the Government o.git to have consulted the Central 
Legislature before determining their course of action Of what use was a discussion 
when the Government had already come to a decision on a report? Moreover, 
every provincial Government was deeply interested in the method or system whereby 
their officers were to be called upon to serve at the Contre ; and it was but proper 
that publio By aan should have been allowed to adequately express itself before any 
decision had been reached. It was but natural that the provinces would lika to 
retain their best men for themselves. What was the need for so many I. 0. 8, 
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officers in the Education, Health and Lands Department ? It was clear that apart 

from any reduction, the number of I. C. §, posts was actually to be increased, 
Referring to the proposal to abolish the , post of Assistant Secretary, the speaker 

felt the decision unfair to @xperlenced ministerial officers, who would not be able to 


rise to any responsible post hereafter, 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu strongly objected to the Widespread reorganisation of the 
Central Secretariat in the hope of inaugurating Federation, A large section of the 
people, he said, were opposed to the proposed Federation, and it was clear that not 
only the seven Congress provinces, but also the other provinces Strongly objected to 
it in its present form. It was premature to make aay radical changes or to expand 
the Central Secretariat, thus tying the hands of future Ministers, The Government 

g the Central Legislature before taking any decision 


would have lost nothing by consultin 
on the report. Mr. Pantulu pleaded that a large number of able Indians (available 
in plenty) should be reornited to the Central services which should not merely be 


the monopoly of the I. C. S,, who were “nothing but a corporation of foreiga bureau- 
crats, whose main purpose is to rule this country to their own benefit.” 

Str A, P Patro declared that it was irrelevant to discuss the report from the 
point of view of Indianization only : the standpoint from which it should be approa- 
ched was that of recruitment to the central secretariat so as to Secure efficient and 
expeditious despatch of administrative work. He refuted the Suggestion that there 
were too many I. C. 8. officers. As one With personal experience of secretariat work 
he suggested that some members would visit the secretariat and see, for instance, 
how much strain their own questions placed on the staff. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru said that in spite of Sir A. P. Patro’s admonition 
Only one question was important in discussing the report, and that was Indianization. 
Mr. Maxwell gave an undertaking to the Council of State last March that in 
considering the recommendations of the Wheeler Report the claims of Indiang 
well qualified for secretariat work would not be overlooked, but notwithstanding 
this assurance the position of Indians in departments like Foreign and Political, 
Defence, Legislative, Finance and Oommerce was such as to cause extreme 
concera, The Government had not recruited Indians in the proportion recommended 
even by the Leo Commission. The recent reor anization of the I. M. §. had 
resulted in excluding Indians from the post of civil Surgeons. The Wheeler 
Report gave no sign that fall justice would be done to Indian members of the 
I. C. 8. or that Government intended to change “the unprogressiva conservative and 
even re-actionary policy regarding Indianization.” 

Lala Ramsaran Das criticized Government’s action in considering the report 
for nineteen months and then announcing their devisions without consulting the 
Central Legislature, Surely, they could have waited a few months more in order 

Ws 


to obtain the Legislaturo’s vie 

Rat Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha declared that the Wheeler Report was not 
calculated to advance the cause either of Indianization or of economy. He expressed 
the fear that the provinces might not fiad it possible to lend the best men for 


Service in the central secretariat, 
Mr, K. 8. Roy Chowdhury argued that the changes in the Present system proposed 


in the report were unnecessary, 

Mr. R. M. Maxwell replying to the debate said that he did not know what he 
was to defend himself against. Some members had complained about the delay in 
the publication of the re ort, while others had rebuked the Government for 
hurrying in the matter, but he could only take it as a compliment. But an attempt 
to support the motion on such contradictory grounds showed that the members had 
not made up their minds in the matter. Referring to the ch rge that the report did 
not disclose the intention of the Government of Indig to implement the assurance 
given to the Council of State, regarding Indianization, Mr. Maxwall explained the 
proposal to have a more definite and systematized system of recruitment. The sug- 
gested appointment of an establishment officer was part of this proposal. It woe 
mean the recruitment of more Indians as he said last March and it Would mean young 
Indians and young Europeans would get a chance of being tried in the central secre- 


undation oa which the future tenure of higher posts rested. Mr, Maxwell explained 
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the reasons why the I. C. 8. should be used under the tenure system of staffing the 
central secretariat. He said the possible alternative was a separate cadre for the 
secretariat, to which there were grave objections. Under such a system the men 
would spend the entire services in the central secretariat, and would have no ad- 
ministrative experience in the provinces. Such an Isolation was undesirable for them- 
selves and for the service. The provinces themselves saw certain advantages in send- 
ing their officers to the centre. 


Syed Mohammed Padashah Saheb criticized the Government’s fallure to give 
time to the Central Legislature to express views before final decisions were reached. 
As he was speaking the clock struck 6, and the President declared the motion talked 
out, and adjourned the House till the 3nd. 


Debate on Insurance Bill 


22nd. NOVEMBER :—The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill 
and disposed of over 100 amendments before the adjournment. At the outset the 
Law Member, Str N. N. Sircar, said that on Friday last there had been a division on 
Clause 3 relating to retaliation, and the Government had carried an amendment where- 
by, after the words “law and practice ofa forelgn oountry” the words “relating to 
insurance” had been added. Opposition to the amendment was based on the conten- 
tion that the added words narrowed the sphere of retaliation. 


The Government, however, had no intention of narrowing the ake of the section, 
the slip was due to inadvertence. He asked the President's permission to substitute 
the words “relating to or applied to insurance” for “relating to insurance,” as the 
matter, he said, was very important. The slip, as had been pointed out, was un- 
intentional, and the amendment was directed to meet the view of the Opposition and 
remove any suspicion that there was a desire on the part of the Government to 
whittle down the cope of the section as passed by the Assembly. The circumstances 
were exceptional, and his request, if granted, would avoid the necessity of the matter 
coming up again before the House. The President allowed the amendment to be 
moved, and it was accepted by the House. 


INVESTMENT oF ASSESTS 


_ Nearly 50 amendments were on the order paper relating to Clause 26, in connex- 
tion with the investment of assets, but except for verbal changes the Clause was passed 
in the form in which it emerged from the Assembly. 


Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chowdhury sought to remove the compulsory investment 
of 25 per cent of assets in Government securities. He was supported by Mr. I 
who argued that there was practically no difference between Government securities 
res approved securities and that there was no harm in substitating the latter for the 
ormer, 


Bir N. N. Sircar pointed out that if compulsion was removed foreign companies 
would invest all their assets in British securities. He saw no reason why part of 
the investments by foreign companies should not be in Indian securities. The amend- 
ment was rejected. 


Another Important amendment was moved by Lala Ramsaran Das for the reduo- 
tion of the percentage of investment from 55 to 50. 


Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Mr. Imam, Syed Mohammad Dadshah and others 
supported the amendment and contended that the reduction by five per cent was not 
likely to adversely affect the policy-holders’ interests. The amendment was rejected. 


On Mr. Mottlal’s motion, the sub-clause relating to the remuneration of managing 
agents was altered as follows: “After the commencement of this Act, notwithstanding 
anything contained in the Indian Companies Act of 1913 and notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary contained in any agreement entered into by the insurer or tn 
the Articles of Association of the insurer being a company, no insurer shall pay to the 
ry oa agent and no managing agent shall accept from the insurer as remunera- 
tion for his services as managing agent, more thar Rs. 2,000 fn all, including salary, 
commission and other remuneration payable to or receivable by the managing agent 
for his services as managing agent.’ 


Mr. Imam, by an amendment, attempted to reduce the life of the managi enc 
system from dire years to two, but the amendment was rejected. peas | 
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What promises to be an exhaustive debate on the qualifications of the proposed 
Siinarintandent of Insurance was initiated by Pandit P. N. Sapru, who moe 
amendment suggesting the deletion of the requirement that the Superintendent aaa 
be qualified actuary. Pandit Sapra pointed out that the amendment, if passed, oe 
not rule out the appointment of an actuary as Superintendent, but he opposed the 
statutory prescription of an actual qual ification as the duties of Superinten sha were 
quasi-judicial, administrative and executive and only incidentally and secondarily se 
turial. It was no more correct to lay down that because of this secondary part o 
his duties, the officer should be a qualified actuary than to demand, for aneratLOS 
that the Auditor-General should be a qualified auditor, or the Member in charge 0 
the Commerce Department should have had personal experience in the field of business 
or commerce. To help the Superintendent to discharge the actuarial part of his 
duties he could have a qualified assistant. 


The speaker maintained that insistence upon an actuarial qualification would make it 
virtually impossible for aay Indian to be appointed to this post, as there were only six 
Indians with acturial experience ; one of whom had 12 years’ experience, while 
the others had had only three or four years’ experience. Unless the amendment was 
accepted India might have another temparary sojourner, imported on an extray ant 
salary, “and with ignorance of Indian conditions as his supreme qualification.” The 
Superintendent should be an Indian who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 
commercial community and who could be trusted to approach the difficult work of 
administering the Act in a sympathetic spirit. 


As Lala Ramsaran Das rose to speak on the amendment, the President inquired 
if Pandit Sapru had not already exhausted the oak Sepa in support of it and if 
farther speeches were necessary. Lala Ramsaran Das supoorted the amendment and 
affirmed that most of the Ministers had technical men as their assistants. Farther 
discussion was adjourned, 


23rd. NOVEMBER :—After an hour and a half’s discusssion to-day, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru’s amendment to the insurance Bill suggesting the deletion of the requirement 
that the proposed superintendent of insurance shall be a qualified actuary was 
rejected by 28 votes against 9, 


The Congress group remained neutral. This was the second division on the Bill in 
this House. 


Pandit H. N. Kunzru resumed the debate initiated by Mr. Sapru and said that 


the object of the amendment was to widen the field of choice so that an Indian 
could be appointed. 


Mr, Hossain Imam declared that the non-official side insisted that the first super- 
intendent should be an Indian, but he would not mind if an I. C. 8, man was 
appointed whether he was an Indian or a Eurouean, provided he had sufficient 
experience and could inspire confidence, He criticised the Congress Party’s attitude 
in the Lower House where, he thought, they were swayed by “an economy mania” 


and tried to save by having one and the same man for both acturial and adminis- 
trative work. 


Mr, Ramdas Pantulu explaining the Congress attitude said that the Ruropean 
group’s amendment in the Lower House, by insisting on “a fully qualified actuary,” 
would have definitely shut out Indians while the Congress amendment, which was 
adopted, made it possible for an Indian to be appointed. The question of salary did 
not arise because the Karachi Cengress resolution excluded technical posts from the 
minimum limit fixed by the Congress, 


Sir N. N. Strcar (Law Member), admitted that there was considerable force in 
the argument advanced from opposition benches but what had influenced the opinion of 
the Government was that one of the duties of the superintendent of insurance was 
to scrutinize the reports made by the other actuaries, and if one was to sit io 
judgment over these highly technical documents one had to have actuarial knowledge 
oneself. Many of the administrative steps to be taken by the superintendent would 
depend on the acturarial reports submitted to him. He reminded the House that the 
clause in question had been practically unanimously accepted by the Assembly. 

Except for half a dozen clauses, held over for disoussion to-morrow, clauses up ta 
102 were passed when the House rose, 
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The clause relating to the dividing principle was altered as follows :— 


“No insurer shall after the commencement of this Act begin, or after three years 
from that date, continue to carry on any business upon the dividing principle, that 
is to say, on the principle that the benefit secured by the policy is not fixed but 
depends either wholly or partly on the results of the distribution of certain sums 
amongst policies oecoming claims within certain time limits or on the principle that 
the premiums payable by the policy holders depend wholly or partly on the number 
of policies becoming claims within certain time limits. 


“Provided nothing in this section shall be deemed to prevent the insurer 
allocating bonuses to holders of policies of life insurance as the result of periodic 
actuarial valuation either as reversionary additions to the sums insured or as the 
immediate cash bonuses or otherwise. 


“Provided, further, that the insurer who continues to carry on insurance business 
on the dividing principle after the commencement of this Act shall withhold from 
distribution a sum not less than 40 per cent of the premiums received during each 
year after the commencement of this Act in which such business is continued 80 as 
to make up the amount required for investment under section 26, renumbered 27. 


The House adopted Mr. Hossain Imam’s amendment to the effect that the 
provisions relating to managing agency shall apply to provident societies. 
he Bill, as renumbered in consequence of the amendments made in the Assembly, 
contains 121 clauses as against the original 106. The House at this stage adjourned. 


24th. NOVEMBER :—An amusing reference to the 1.100 detenus who are 
about to be released enlivened to-day’s procoedings in the Council of State, when 
the House took up consideration of further amendments to the Insurance Bill. 


Mr. Sttakanta Mahapatra (Orissa) moved a lengthy amendment to add a 
proviso to Clause 25, relating to the percentage of commission payable to licensed 
agents. He explained that the object of his proviso was to help field workers 
against oppression by chief agents. He observed that in a few days 1,100 detenus 
would be released and he had no doubt that most of them would become insuranee 
agents (Laughter), Insurance middlemen would reap a harvest through them, 
because public sympathy for the detenus would result in good business for the 
companies they worked far: but was there any guarantee in the Bill, the speaker 
asked, that middlemen would pay them all their dues ? 


In a caustic reply the Law Member, Sir WN. N. Sircar. suggested that man 
members of both Houses, who had at least as much sympathy for the fiel 
workers as Mr. Mahapatra, considered the provisions of the Bill as it stood to be 
sufficient. He wished the mover of the amendment had not attempted to solve at 
one stroke so many problems—including that of detenus (Laughter). 

The amendment was lost. . 

Earlier, the House, on Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s motion, adopted the following 
two sub-clauses to Clause 36 :— 


“A Provincial Government may, subject to ‘Sany rates which the Central 
Government may make empower the Registrar of Co-operative Societies of a 
proviune to register co-operative societies for the insurance of cattle or crop or 
oth under the provisions of the Co-operative Societies Act in force in the province. 


“A provincial Government may make rules, not inconsistent with the rules made 
by the Central Government, to govern such societies ; and the provisions of this 
Act. in so far as they are inconsistent with those rules or regulations shall not 
apply to such societies,” 


The Law Member moved that the proviso relating to thy consent of both 
Houses to the rules made under the Act be altered as follows :— 


_“Provided that every rule made under this section (i.e. Section 101), shall be 
laid before both Chambers of the Central Legislature as soon as it Is made; 
and if, within one month from the latter date whereon the rule has so 
been laid, both Chambers agree that the rule should not be made, the rales shall 
thereafter one effect only in such a modified form, or shall be of no effect as the 
case may be.” 


Sir N. N. Strear explained that the proviso as it now stood would have the 
effect of preventing any rules coming into operation unless they had beon Iaid 
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before both Houses, but the two Houses might not be sitting at the time the Act 
came into force and there might, therefore, be an interval without any rules, As 
the rules would have to be changed promptly it would not be desirable that there 
should be any delay. The change proposed by his amendment was that the rules 
would come into operation but, nevertheless, the Houses would not lose their power 
of modifying them under the proviso, as passed in the Assembly. 


He emphasized that there was no intention of taking away this power. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked what would happen if both Houses did not agree. 
Sir N,N. Sircar “What did you think would happen ? 

The Law Member's amenndment was adopted. 


The House agreed to the following new clauses :—“The market value on the da 
of deposit of securities deposited, in pursuance of any of the provision of this Act, 
with the Reverve Bank of India, shall be determined by the Reserve Bank of India, 
whose decision shall be final.” 

The House agreed to the Law Member’s motion, altering Clause 35 as follows :— 


No person shall, after the expiry of six months from the commencement of this 
Act, pay or contract to pay any remuneration or reward, whether by way of 
commission or otherwise, for soliciting or procuring insurance business jn India, 
to any person, except an insurance agent licensed under Section 42 foriginelly 
73), or person acting on behalf of an insurer who, for purposes of insurance 
business, employs licensed insurance agents. No insurance agent licensed 
under Section 42 shall be paid or contract to be paid, by way of commision or as 
remuneration in form an amount exceeding, in the case of life insurance business, 40 

er cent of the first year’s premium Hayel 8 on any policy or policies effected through 

im and five per cent of renewal premium, or, in the case of business of any 
other class, 15 per cent of premium ; provided that the insurers in respect of 
life insurance business only may pay. during the first 10 years of their business, to 
their insurance agents 55 per cent of the first year’s premium, payable on any policy 
or policies effected through them and six per cent of renewal premiums. Nothing 
in this section shall prevent payment under any contract existing prior to January 
27, 1937, of gratuities or renewal commission to an insurance agent or to his 
representatives after his decease in respect of insurance business effected through 
him before the said date. 

The Law Member explained that the object of the alterations was to widen the 
Scope to others, besides the insurer or chief agents, covered by the clause as_ it 
emerged from the Assembly. The clause in its new form also embodied the change 
in percentage commission from 45 to 40. 


The House disposed of the remaining clauses and schedules and adjourned, 


Avs. Morons Rorep Ovr 


The President (Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy) ruled out the adjournment motion aiven 
notice of by Mr. P. N. Sapru to discuss the reported appointment of Mr. Salt as 
the entomologist of the Imperial Counci] of Agricultural Research. 


The President atk when the appointment was made. 
Mr. Sapru replied that he had read about it in the newspaper that morning. 


The President remarked that it would be a dangorons precedent to allow adjourn- 
ment motions on information obtained only from newspapers without official confir- 


mation. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, Leader of the House, stated that he did not know anything 
about the appointment and he only heard about it from Mr. Sapru himself. 

The President held the motion out of order as it was based on newspaper reports 
and as the Leader of the House had denied any knowledge of the appointment. 


Pandit H. Kunzru pointed out that if members were debarred from moving 
adjournment motions on information obtained from newspapers, they would find it 
impossible to exercise the right of moving adjournment motions. New capers were 
fer them almost the only source of information on very important matters, and, if 
they waited till official confirmation was available, then it might be too late for an 
adjournment motion. If the accuracy of the information was denied, then the motion 
would naturally fall through. 
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The President observed that he had ruled ont the motion not only on the ground 
that it was based on newspaper informations but because the Leader of the House 
did not know anything about the appointment. 

Pandit Kunzru urged that the matter might be held in abeyance till the Leader 
of the House had time to obtain definite information about the appointment. 

The President said that he had no power to keep the motion in suspense. | 

Later in the day Sir Jagdish Pras made a statement that ne such appointment 
was to be made by the Government of India. Any appointment to be made would be 
made by the imperial Council of Agricultural Research from its research funds. 

He understood that certain proposals had been made but these would have to be 

laced before the Governing Body of the Imperial Council meeting on December 23. 
Fre himself had not seen the a but as he had stated they would be placed 
before the Governing Bo dy and a decision would be taken by that body. 


Debate on the Insurance Bill 


25th. NOVEMBER :—The changes made in the Insurance Bill by the Counoil of 
State daring their special session, which concluded to-day after eight sittings, were 
of great importance to the insurance world in India, The Bill as amended, passed its 
third reading in the Upper House to-day. It will be placed before the Legislative 
Assembly in February next, 

Three persons to-day received encomiums for the ae of this comprehensive 
measure. They were Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, Mr. J. Bartley, the Draftsman, 
and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, President, who had dealt with several difficult situations 
with admirabla composure. The Law Member was too modest even to acknowledge the 
compliments showered upon him, while Sir Maneckji, by way of acknowledgment, 
took the opportunity of 1mpressing Government the necessity of appointing a Joint 
Belect Committee on matters connected with commerce and industry—an observation 
which the Opposition loudly cheered, rig ota as the Chair had mentioned that the 
Counoil of State had many commercial brains. 


Str N. N. Strcar explained at some length the changes of substance that had 
been effected by the Council. Mr. Hossain Imam, however, was of opinion that all that 
the House had done was to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. Thereupon Mr. Ramdas 
Pantalu, leader of the Congress Party, observed :—“Even if that is so, this House 
has rendered distinctive service for, as a lawyer, I know how careless drafting has 
often led to conflicting judgments in the court.” 


Mr. Pantulu was grateful to the Government for having accommodated the point 
of view of millions of sh siete by agreeing to exempt co-operative insurance 
companies from the Rs. minimum limit of policy. He regretted, however, that 
no limitation had been imposed on the commission payable to chief agents. 

There was, he added, a great deal of scope for conflict between the States and 
British [ndia in matters relating to licensing agents, etc., and he hoped that the 
Government of India would persuade the States to come into line with British 
Indian Legislation. 

A succinct summary of the important changes made in the Bill by the Council 
was given by the Law Member when at the outest he moved that the third reading 
of the measure be taken up. These changes, he said, would prove that the House 
had not merely dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s, as Mr. Hossain Imam had averred, 
the changes were real, essential and far-reaching. ; 

To begin with, in Clause 2 (8) B the words “Incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act of 1913” had been changed by the House to “incorporated under any 
law for the time being in force in British India.” The chanze in Clause 3(2) (EE) 
had removed a difficulty which would have been felt if that section had not been 
made ee to general insurance, such as fire or motor insurance. ; 

The House had also removed insurers’ difficulties by adding standard forms in 
that sub-section, In Clause 3 A there had been an obvious defect where the sum 
of Rs. 500 was mentioned. An amendment, moved by the Sepoeiaen, had been 
accepted and the words “exclusive of profit or bonus” had since been added. Then, 
again, another saponin change had been made in connexion with section 3A, the 
amendment moved, with reference to group policies having been accepted. 

In regard to Clause 6, the changes, no doubt, now nearly cleared the language, but 
Mr. G. Motilal’s amendments not only now made the position clear but had 
removed a diffloulty in connexion with the construction and operation of that clause. 
In the same clause power had been given to the Reserve Bank to make certain 
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requisitions, This had been taken away and the matter had been left to the insurer. 
In Clause 9(3) there was inconsistency with Clause 48 about the declaration of 
dividends, That had been removed by an amendment moved in this House, Then 
again, there were four or five clauses where the word “British” had been removed 
from the expression “British India,” which made a considerable change in substance. 

“For instance” continued the Law Member, “unless this had been done and the 
amendment accepted, the result would have been that while I, representing an 
insurance company, could not offer any rebate throughout British India, 1 could 
have done so in a neighbonring State, 

The speaker next pointed out the change in substance in Clause 27 relating to the 
remuneration of managing agents. While the total limit of Rs. 2,000 has not been 
changed the sub-divisions had disappeared, with the result that the Rs. 2,0.0 might 
be received, although that represented only commission or salary. 


“In the matter of giving rebate, the Law Member wondered if those who talked 
of dotting 1’s and crossing t’s relaized that a great change has been made and for 
the better. A similar line of treatment has been accorded to Clause 39, and 

revention of employment of unlicensed insurance agents for transacting business 
bad been extended by the House to everybody. Clause 38 had been treated on 
the same lines. A considerable change for the better was made by the amendment 
of Clacse 102 C, The result of the amendment which has been carried iu the House, 
was to extend the exemption of funds to which the Provident Funds Aot of 1925 
applied to funds in existence concerning Government servants and prisoners officially 
recognized by the Government and to provident societies composed of Government 
servants and of railway servants On the question of dennition of the dividin 
puneipie, the House must realize that there had been a loose end; they ha 

xed ona end but not the other. The improved definition which had been accepted 
removed that defect. 


The view taken on the measnre by the member from the Frontier Sir 8. Atssa- 
muddin was that it was a qnaleions compromise of the principles of fair play and 
protection to the policy-holder, which would result in the promotion of the qualities 
of thrift and the insurance habit, 


The success of the whole scheme of insurance reform, in the opinion of Lala 
Ramsarandas and Pandit P. N. Sapru, lay on the provision of a capable and 
impartial person as Superintendent of Insurance; and for the post they reiterated 
the need for the appointment of an Indian. 

“European business interests regard the Bill favourably,” was the assurance given 
by Mr. J. Retd Kay who, however, wished that it had been Jess mandatory in 
character. He was aware that under the operation of this Bill there would be keener 
compen but business, he said, thrived on competition. He hoped that the Bill 
would be the foundation for better relations and a general standing together of 
insurers, determined to give it fair play and to foster the insurance habit among the 
peoples of India. 


Bir N,N. Ssrcar, replying to the debate, referred to the suggestion in regard to 
Indian States fallmg into ne with the Bull, and said that it was a matter entirely 
for the States themselves. He referred to the strong objection to the scheme for 
giving the Superintendent power to judge the qualifications of insurance agents and 
said that the matter would be given due attention. The House then adopted the motion. 


Inpian Mrves Aot AMEND Brit. 


The Council also passed the Indian Mines Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, designed principally to make permanent certain powers given to the 
chief inspector, or inspectors, to issue orders applicable to individual mines where 
danger 1s apprehended. The President then adjourned the House sine dee, 


Proceedings of 


The Legislative Assembly 


July—December 1937 


The Indian Legislative Assembly 


Autumn Session—Simla—23rd, August to 7th. October 1937 


ApsouRNED Motions DIsaLLOW!D 


There was a full attendance of members when the autumn session of tha 
Assembly opened on the 23rd August 1937 at Simla with Gir Abdur Rahim in 


the Chair. 

Tho Prestdent tooh up the adjournment motions and said that the Governor- 
Genera! had disallowed the motion 1egarding the banning of the Kottapatam school 
on the ground that it did not relate to matter conceining the Central Government , 
the motion :egarding Palestine as it was not primarily the concern of the Governi1- 
General-in-Council , the motion rezarding the tribes in the N W F P on the 
ground that it could not be moved without detziment to public interests and the 
motion regarding the alleged asp-rsions cast by Sir Mahomed Zafrullah on the 
ground that it could uot be :emoved without detriment to public raterests, 


OrrictaL Bitts [vrropucep 


Sir N N Strcar then introduced a bill further to amend the Indian Companies Act 
1913 1n order to remove certain inaccuravies and correct certain errors which crept 
in the Acts in course of the recent extensive amendment of the Act Sir Thomas 
Stewart introduced a bill to provide for continuance in force of certain rules and 
regulations Mr R. F Mudie introduced a Bill to empower the Federal Court to 
make rules regulating servics processes issued by the Court Sir Thomas Stewart 
mtroduced a Bill to extend the Potroleum Act, 1934 to Berar Sir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced a Bili further to amend tne Indian Railways Act in order to remedy an 
omission in the Indian Railways Act Mr Mf S A Hydart introduced a Bill to 
regulate the a of drugs and medicines into Brittsh India Sir Thomas Stewart 
atroduced a Bill further: to amend Workmens Compensation Act 1923 and Mr 
R. F. Mudie + Bill further to amend the Indian Naturalisation Act, 1926 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 


Afte: lunch the House held an interesting discussion in relation to the privilege 
of the House on a resolution movel by the leader of the House to amend legisla 
tive rules The resolation provided that where the President had given consent 
to the moving of a motion for the putpose of discussing the question of privileze 
the Governor-Ganeral-in-Counei! shall, unless the motion was prohibited un let 
existing rules or disallowel by the Governor-General as soon as may be, allot tot 
discussion of sach motion so much time on a day or days not allotted for business 
of non-officiil members ay miy appear to him to be sufficient and such motion shall 
be open to discussion within the time as allotted, but at no other time Ihe reso- 
lution further stated that the motion for the purpose of discussing a question of 
privilege miy be moved wih the consent of the President 

After Si N N Sirear had made a brief speech moving the ahove resolution 
Sardar Sant Stngh movel at amoniment that when tho President had given hs 
consent to the moving of the motion for the purpose of discussirg the qiustion 
of privileza, sach a motion shall have preceden.e over the day's business 
on which such a motion would be moved He held that the matter of privilege 
was purely a domestic aff of the House and the Governor-General should have 
absolutely no concern with that The amendment was suppotted by Mr Lalchaid 
Navaliat, M: K Sinatanam, Mr Abdul Quyum Kazmt, Mr Ananthasiyanam, Sit 
Mohd Yakub, Mr Azhu All, Mr Bhalabhai Desa: and Mr. Sit Prakasa lt was 
argued that the Honse itself was responsible for its discipline and there was no) 
room for interference by the Governor-General 

More extremist members maintained that the ,osition of the House was 
mookery and futile ani it would be bette: to let things be allowed to Stand as they 
Were uatil more radical changes were brought out, Mr Desas uiged that even 


Il 
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under very restricted and limited privilege of the House under the Government of 
India Act, 1t was reasonable to expect that the question of privilege should pre- 
dominate over any other questions 

Sir N N Sirear said that there was no basis for the suspicion of the oppost- 
tion members that the G veinment’s move was a machiavalliac design to enoroach 
on the existing rights of the membeis, Sir N N _ Strcar added that the analogy 
of Pailament was inapplicable here. In Parliament the Government was the 
majority party and the Government often formed the minority. If any discussion 
of the question of privilege was raised in Parliament the Government in power was 
always in a position to bring the closura But in the Assembly they were ina 
peculiar position if such a matte: was discussed for days or the Government could 
not bring the closure, because they were not in the majouty The Law Member 
had not concluded his speech when the clock struck four when Mr. Satyamurti 
moved his adjournment motion on Zanzibar. 


Aps. Morton on ZanzisparR Lea@isLaTIONn 


Moving the adjouroment of the House Mr Satyamurts srongly criticised the 
Government of [ndia’s efforts regarding the Zanzibar legislation and declared that 
the Government did not safezuard the interests of Indians there Mr Satyamuit 
quoted M: K P S§ Menon’s report which declared that the clove growers’ decree 
was calculated {to do irretrievable damage to Indian interests and urged fo: 
strongest possible representations by the Government of India with the object of 
removiig the bills from the statute book Concessions now given were illusory 
and Indian representation would be unable to influence decisions In this conneo- 
tion Mr Satyamurth: urged§ the appointment of an Indian Agent wherever consider- 
able Indian interests existed 

Mr M S A Hydart, Secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, 
declared that the idea that an agreement had been reached between the Govern- 
ments of India and Zanzibar was incorrect The idea that the Government of India 
was committed irrevocably for all time to the acceptanca of clove legislation was 
equally incorrect When the Government of India found that the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment was not prepared to give way on the question of the method of solving the 
agricultural and economic pioblems, the Government of India urged that the 
Zanzibar Government should take care that the Indian muddleman trader should not 
be put out of business 

{he closure was accepted and the motion was rejected by 66 votes to 52 


Amenp, or Leaisnative Ross (Contp ) 


24th AUGUST -—Discussion wus resumed of Mr Sant Singhs amendment to 
the Liv Members resolution moved yesterday The Law Member, continuing his 
unfinished speech and opposing the amendment, reiterated that the acceptance of the 
amendment would result in the business of the House being held up 

Mi Salyamurtt, supporting tho amendment, declared that without the amend- 
menot the resolution would amount to an expression of want of conhdence in the 
Chau It would be putting the Governor-General over the head of the President 
Supposing the Members of the Goveroment made contemptuous :emarks against the 
House 10 Speech o: conversition outside the House and supposing the Chair and 
the House held that the discussion of such remarks Was @ muttur of privilege, was 
it to be within the Gover nor-Generil’s power to disalluw such a discussion ? 

Mi Sant Singh's amendment was carried. Another: amendment to omit para 3 
was also carried Thereafter, the resolution, as amended, was adopted 


TrapvE Distores Act 


Sir Thomas Stewart next moved reference of the Bill further to amend the Trade 
Disputes Act to a Select Committee Siu Fhomas Stewart referred to the volume of 
opinion Whih had resulted from circulation and said that the new clause eight, 
giving the Governor-General in Council power to declare any strike or lockout 
legal, had attracted most attention. He admitted that the draft was capable of 
improvement 

Prof Ranga thought that the Bull sought to deprive the workers of their 
inahenable right to stike What was the use of the conciliation board whon ites 
Jevisions were not binding on the parties at dispute, he asked If industrial peace 
were to be enforced the mght course fur the Government would be the establish- 
ment of a joint conciliation machinery, as suggested by the Whitley Commission or 
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the appointment of Trade Boards as existing in England and Australia, on which 
employers and employees were represented. He instanced the prompt settlement of 
disputes in U. P., and Madras by Congress Ministries who had obliged employers to 
recognise trade unions. 

Or. Gadgil pointed out that the Bombay Government had not taken kindly to 
the provisions, as drafted in the Bill and asked why the Government of India 
rejected their suggestions and took the cue from the Bombay Millowners and indus- 
trialists. He feared that if the Bill was passed the power of workers would be 
crushed aod Government’s object in securing industrial peace would not also be 
achieved. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths who recently resigned from the Civil Service anJ joined tea 
interests, making his first non-official speech in the House, said that the European 
group were constrained to oppose the Government measure as they believed that 
its provisions were fundamonally dangerous. The Government should not be armed 
ill powers except in great emergency and at present no such emergency arose. 
Firstly, the Bill proposed to empower tha Government to declare strike temporarily 
illegal’; secondly, it proposed that when a strike or lockout had been declared illegal 
steps would be taken to have tho claims of parties investigated and thirdly, a vague 
sort of conciliation machinery was sought to be sct up through appointing concilla- 
tion officers. The European group were radically opposed to the first two principles 
and as regards the third they were sympathetic bat believed that the objective 
could not be implemented through the Bill as proposed. He strongly objected to 
the transfor of power to the executive from courts of enquiry. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi stood for industrial peace for all time but, he said, provisions 
of the Bill fell far short of the requirement in some respects and went much fur- 
ther in some others. He was for Government's intervention with a view to sett- 
ling industrial disputes and it was not difficult to make provision so as to enable 
the Government to interfere before actually a strike took place. 


AMEND. OF Lec. Rutes—ApJ. Morion 


Moving his adjournment motion to consider amendments to Legislative Rules, 
Mr. Satyamurtt declared that the Government deserved censure because the new 
rules were made without consulting the House, were not urgent and were super- 
fluous because there were ample powers already vested in the Governor-General 
to cover practically all classes of cases covered by the new rules. The new rules 
were in themselves objectionable as they took away the powers enjoyed by 
members. Sir N. N. Sircar denied that the new rules constituted an encroachment to 
the rights of members. In fact, where old rules put an absolute bar to raising certain 
questions, the new rules gave conditional permission to raise these questions if they 
were not disallowed by the Governor-General. That, he asserted, was really an 
enlargement of members’ rights. Mr. Bhulabhat Desai contended that the Govern- 
ment in framing the new rules had really used powers under section 38 of the New 
Act which had not yet come in force. The now rules werejcopies of phrases, such as 
excluded areas, while, in fact, excluded areas had not yet come into existenoe. 

The House passed the adjournment motion without division and adjourned. 


FANDAMANS Prisoners’ HuncEr-Strike* 


25th. AUGUST :—Seven more adjournment motions, were disposed of in the 
Assembly to-day. By 62 against 55 votes the Congress Party carried their 
adjournment motion regardiug the Andamans hunger-strike. Mr. Jinnah and his 


_ The following communique was issued by the Government -of India :—Since 
it is clear that misapprehensions have arisen as regards the position of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the demands for repatriation of the prisoners in the 
Andamans, consequent on the discussion in the Legislative Assembly on August 25, 
the Government of India think it well to make clear beyond question their attitude 
in this matter. It is as follows :— 


Any order for repatriation would have to be issued, as already publicly explained, 
ny the Government of India as being the Government administering the Andamans. 

e Government of India have already made it olear that, for reasons they have 
publicly stated, so far as they are concerned, they are not prepared to give any 
consideration to the demands put forward by the prisoners, or by other persons on 
their behalf, so long as the hunger-strike continues, 
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followers*voted with the Congress. On the closure motion which was carried by 58 
against 55 votes,§Mr. Jinnah and some members of his party remained neutral. 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desai, Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, after con- 
clusion of the Assembly debate on the Andamans hunger-strike, sent the following 
epainchire io the Andamans hunger-strike-s through the Home Department, Govern- 
ment of india :— 


“The Central Legislature has passed a vote ‘in favour of your repatriation, 
Please give up hunger-strike’’. ‘ 

In reply to Mr. Jinnah’s enquiry if the Government of India would immodiately 
consider about the repatriation of hunger-strikers in the Andamans while speaking 
on Mr. Satyamurthi’s adjournment motion, Mr. Mudie stated that the Government 
of India would not stand in the way of Bengal Government 1f they wanted 
Lepatriation. 

Two adjournment motions regarding the military operations in the Frontier by 
Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Saxena were disallowed by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Saxena’s motion regarding Zanzibar Indiaus were barred by previous discu- 
ssioa while motions about the Mudie Report on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway strike 
and appointment of the Deputy Secretary in the Assembly were not moved to-day. 


Mr. Satyamurtht, moving his adjournment motion regarding the Andamans, 
appealed to the House to send its voice to the hunger-strikers urging them to give 
up the strike on the strongth of the vote of censure on Government and on the 
strength of assurance that they would soon be free. Men did not resort to hunger- 
strike and stake their life in a light-hearted manner. The demand for repatriation 
of prisoners to their provinces had been made years ago and Government could not 
say that they had been taken by surprise. The Viceroy in reply to Mr. Saxena 
had given evidence of the human touch bat it was not human enough. Would it be 
an illusory gain, as the Viceroy stated, if more than two hundred lives were saved ¢ 
The Viceroy had then declared if Government yielded, hunger-strike might be 
vesorted to by others for any objective, Mr. Satyamurthi’s reply was that life was 
greater than logic. Many prisoners of yesterday were Prime Ministers of to-day. 
He declared there was a real chango of heart in these men in the Andamans and 
elsewhere, thanks to the great force in India, which Government might recognise, 
uta for peace and non-violence, namely, Mahatma Gandhi (cheers). Referrin 
to the legal position, Mr. Satyamurthi asked what was the authority under whic 
Government of India kept these prisoners? J.aw and order, it was said, had been 
transferred to Provinces and how then were the Cvntral Government trying to act 
as jailors for Provinces’ Sir Henry Craik had described the Andamans as a 
paradise. while Raizada Hansraj called it a hell. Mr. Satyamurthi asked the 
Government not to send prisoners either to paradise or to hell, but keep them in 
their own Provinces, be they heaven or hell. If casualties should foccur, as a result 
of hunger-strike, no legal doctrine or quibbling would help Government or absolve 
them of responsibility. 


Mr. S. N. Roy, Joiat Secretary, Industries Department, emphasised that because 
the subject had roused emotions and sympathies of a lare section of the House, 
it, as aresponsible House, should look at the matter from a dispassionate stand- 
pone He was speaking not as a representative of the Department with which he 

ad severed connection sometime ago, but because the motion affected Bengal (oh, oh) 
aud the eighty per cent of the prisoners belonged to Bengal. He strongly refuted 
the suggestion that Bengal or Central Government had been vindictive in their 
treatment of these prisoners. It was not till a year and a half had passed after the 
Chittagong Raid of 1930, that the local Government had decided to send prisoners 
to the Andamans. Their hands had been forced by the experienco of eighteen 
roonths during which it was found that they were communicating with terrorists 
outside and refused to submit to any kind of discipline, because they found the 
press and a section of opinion outside sympathised with them. This was having a 
very bad effect on jail discipline. When the Central Government was approached 
by the Bengal Government the Central Government made two conditions, namely, 
that no prisoner who had not been convicted to sentence of more than five years 
would be sent and before so sending them they should be medically examined. 
That surely did not show the vindictive spirit. Regarding thu change of heart, 
Mr. Roy declared that he was not satisfied that this had really occurred. The con- 
tinuance of hunger-strike, even after appeals to give it up had been made to 
prisopers by many leaders and organisations, inoluding the Working Committee of 
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the Congtess was an indication in support of his contention The Central Govern- 
ment must accept the vote of the Bengal Assembly, as indicating the wishes of the 
people On two occasions motions for 1epatiiation had been defeated by large 
majorities, Mr. Roy concluded by declaring that this was not a matter which should 
be dectled by means of adjournment motions He urged the members from Bengal 
to look bauk at the years of anarchy through which Beogal had passed It was not 
right to force the hands of Ministers who were trying to carry on the administra- 
tion as well as they could 

M: Bhulabhat Desa: condemned the Government attitude of praising their own 
ofiuers Referriog to the hunger-strikets he said that if they died it was matter 
ef no consequen e to Government If that was the way by whih Government 
fned to discourage or persuade men not to resort to hunger strik>, they were quite 
mistaken Mr Desai said the matte: had passed the stage of ordinary insistence 
oo disc pline, but they should view the matter with sympathv and broad-mindedness 
Alieady the Governments of Madras, Bihar and U P demanded repatriation of 
pusoncis of their Provinces It hal been often told) by men Iske Sir Mohd Yakub 
that thev woull te watching what the Congress Provinces would be doing with 
respect to law and oder and Mr Desat asked whether thev would give the ( on- 
giess Governments the same co-operation whieh they ashed for themselves ‘The 
Anjamans since 1929 had been condemned as unfit for prisoners Mi Jinnoab sarl 
that the issue before the House was not the analysis of what method they adopted 
m pusuance of them objsctiva None in the «ointry to whichever qiaiter ae 
helonge] approvel of huoyve: strik»® hey for long were convince] that the 
Andamans was unsuitable for such prisoners and that they should be r patiate! 
This was the simple issue before them anl they were not ashing Goverument t> 
réyatriate the hungel-strikers because of the thivat of h inger-strike, bit in defeuce 
of the popular demand that the Andamans was unsuitable for them The object 
of the motion was not that the moton was not to censure Government Lhe 
object was not that the motion shoull be carrie! by a majority The object was 
fo got a clear statement fiom Government as to what they were gong to do anl 
Shoull give immediate consideration to repatriation The House at this stage adj urnel 


Tun Fepurat Cotrt Bit 


28th AUGUST —~lLhe Assembly resumed cons deration of the Bill empowennz 
the Federal Gout t> make rules for regulating the service of processes issued by 
fhe Court Mi Sri Prakasa opposed the bill on tho ground that since the Con 
gies hal icy cted the whole of the Bcderal structure the acccy tance of the Bill 
woull) mean revetsing that decision Mr Satyamurtt sail that sf thy Bil was 
passed by the Howse it should not mein thit they hai leat support to the Felera 
fonin any form (Applause from Government ben hes) Tbe Keletatun woull 
not go by omitting the Federal Court whch hal to decide the disputes between 
the alivilvy constituted provinces Mr Sant Ssagh sail thit at wis d*fficult to 
understand how this Bill was connected with the Beleratiun The Federal Court 
Wir allealy in cxistence an} would start fun trouing in October 

fhe motion fot consideration as well as the second reading were thercupon 
parse During the thid realing Mi 81 Prakasa vehemently oppo} the Bill 
Vithout further disvussion the Federal Court Bill was passed 


NaturaLisatTion Act 4A\END Bibb 


Mi R F Yule moved thit the Bill amending the Indian Naturahsation Act 1926 
be taken up for consideration The Bill 15 designed to provide naturalisation of 
subje ts of European powers who did not have ther domicile ot orgin mm kurope 
it particularly wante! to giant niturilsatioon co rtih ate to people lke the Goanese 
settled in Bombay 

Mr B Das moved an amendment to the eff ct that the Bill be cruculated for 
el iting public opinion by December 31 next Ho said that he was not opposed t> 
naturalisation of Astitits who wanted t» maku India ther home, but be suspected 
that naturalsation of people Lhe the Goanese would @) aguanst the interests o° the 
Indian Chiusstians {Te also suspocted a nefatious design belind the Bull 

Mi satyimuths developed this viewpoint further and icfeied to the British 
Act which gave power to every otber domino scept India to frame its own 
naturalisation laws He referred to the denia: of franchise to Indians im South 
Alriva and asked why a South Afrivan who under the Biitish Act became a British 
vitizen should spso facto become a citizen of India also Mr ‘Satyamurthb: also 
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urged that the power to grant or revoke the certificate of naturalisation should not be 
given absolutely to the province and stated that in view of the forces at work to 
prevent the rise of a strong self-governing and self-respecting nation this power 
phould be exercised by the Central Govornment consistent with provincial autonomy 

Mr, Bhulabhat D sit pointed out that the Hill, mnocent as it might ap ear, 
raised a question of national importance which might by passed by unless the 
Implications were understood [f in the English Act the rights of citizenship ta 
the dominions were left to be creited by the Dominions themselves, why should 
India be treated differently It was the duty of the Government to insist t.at the 
Jndian citizenship should be put on the same footing as citizenship of other self- 
foverning pats of the Empiue The time might come when certain nitionils might 
want to become Lodiin citizens without at thefsame time bans obligei t> become Bistish 
vitizen Why should such persons he debarred He therefore urged the Goveru- 
meut to withdraw the Bill and take advantize of the occasion to press for 1oclusion 
of India among the dominions empowered unde: the British Act to make he: own 
por atl laws The Government of India would thereby be respecting them- 
selves 

M: R F, Mudte replying observed that afte: hearing the debate he had come 
to the conclusion that little reflection would not bea bal thins for some members 
of the House He therefore proposed to agree to ciuculition If, howcver, objec- 
tion to the Bull was aimed at preventing the Government of India from naturalising 
Europeins he would point out that there wis no such prohibition As regards Mr. 
Sityamuith:s sugzestion reyarding the power to grant certihcite of naturalisation, 
Mr Mudie explioeld that unier the new Government of India Act the power in 
fact rested with the Government of India 

Ihe House adopted Mi. B Diss motion foi creation and adjourned 


Wepawoop Rrrort Discussiowv 


27th AUGUST —Afte: questions to day Sir Sultan Ahmed moved, without a speech, 
ee report of the Indian Railway Enquuy Committee be taken up for consi- 
eration 

Mr Sutyamurth: opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition ani deviarel 
that the Welgwood Committee in many instances strayed far beyond the terms of 
reference and male recommendations for which they coull uot have sufficient 
evidenve The Committee had been asked to make suggestions for retrenchment in 
eXpenditure in every direction He maie causti. comment on the proposal to 
Import men fiom abroad in ode to fill a number of new posts such as commercial 
Manage), press hason officer and statistical offiver It looked to him that the 
Committee actually hai in their pockets the names for these posts. 

Mi F E James, on behilf of the European group, protested against the Publ 
Accounts Committee sitting in judzment over the Wedswood Report, though they 
had certam amount of sympathy with certain points ratsed by it Mr. James moved 
an amendment which recommeniel thit the Wedgwood Report’s recommendations 
voncerning e ouomic alministration statistics, improved railway facilities anid public 
relations be generally adopted Tne recommendations concerning staff, discipliav 
and traning be adopted withont delay The 1:evommendations conceining amalgama- 
tion of railways he adopted in general, subject to modification that contiacts of 
company-managed railways be dealt with as such contiacts expire Finally the 
amcodment recommended that the recommendations converomg financial outlook and 
Fec eral railway authority be considered by the Assembly. 

Dr Zrauddin Ahmed strongly objected to the Committee's recommendation that 
the Fideral Railway anthority should te empowered to borrow on the same footing 
as ae governments 

r Josht said that the verdict of the Wedgwool Report was that the Indian 
railways had been mis-managed by the authorities Lhe speake: said that it was @ 
shame that the highly paid staff which continued making such mistakes were kept 
in the service, while 133,000 workers had been tetrenched within a short period. 
The Wedgwood Reporc showel how first class passengers got too many advantages 
and third class passengers gut too few im comparison with what they paid [his 
was a clear case of corruption. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vehemently condemned the pruposal to have part time 
members of the Federal Authority Jeaving the Chief Commissioner in sole control 
sn which even the Viceroy could have no voice, also the proposal to looate head- 
quarters of the authority in Calcutta. Wholebeartedly supporting Mr Satyamaurthi’s 
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amendment Sir Mahomed Yakub emphasised that there was no dearth of capable 
Indians to man every department of activity. 


Sir Sultan Ahmed replied to the various criticisms levelled against the Report in 
a conciliatory spirit. He announced that, 


(1) The Government agree with the Railway Enquiry Committee recommen- 
dation for appointment of a commercial manager on all railways but they are 
definitely of opinion that the necessity of importing people from outside for this 
purpose does not exist at all. The object in view can be fulfilled by appointing 
suitable recruits from India. 

(2) With regard to the appointment of a Press liason officer with adequate staff 
for the Railway information office, the Government are again fully satisfied that 
many young enterprising Indian journalists fully capable of organising an office of 
this kind can easily be found. 

(3) As regards the statistical officer recommended by the Committee the Govern- 
ment should try to secure one in India but if anyone has to be imported from 
outside it would purely be temporary. 

(4) With regard to the Committee’s recommendation about depreciation and 
reserve funds, Sir Sultan said that whatever may be the final decision of the 
Government in regard to the final disposal of any railway surpluses, amounts payable 
to the provinces under the Niemeyer Award will be fully met and pledges under 
it jae) honoured. 

0 


The House then adjourned till the 30th. August. 


Tue InsuraNCE BILi 


30th. AUGUST :—After questions, Sir N. N. Serear, Law Member, moved 
consideration of the Select Committee’s report on the Insurance Bill. In the course 
of a lengthy speech he referred to the inte.est which the Insurance Bill had 
aroused, leading to over a hundred representatives of various interests 
staying at Simla for quite along time. After referring to conflicting views of the 
different sections, he drew attention of the House to the statement of Messrs. 
‘ssak and Ghiasuddin in their note of dissent, viz., “We consider it undesirable to 
push out foreign concerns on the one hand and kill out the smaller Indian concerns 
on the other and thus provide a sort of monopoly for a few larger Indian companies 
in the field of insurance.” The Law Member stated that this correctly represented 
the impression left on his mind as regards the activities of influential and clamorous 
section, The Law Member assured the House that he had always kept in the fore- 
front the interest of Indian business and that he had in dealing with the foreiga 
insurers gone to the farthest possibla limits permissible under the Government ot 
India Act. If he was unable to accept the proposal for compulsory insurance by 
foreign companies to the extent of teu per ceut, in connection with iasurance other 
than life insurance, it was due to hts conviction that what the Select Committees 
had done was not only uuworkable, but in fact, having regard to the provisions in 
the Government of India Act relating to commercial discrimination, this ten per 
cent of re-insurance could be placed with U.K. Companies. What the Select 
Yommittee had done would help U. K. Companies. aud not Indian business. Ou the 
matter of keeping assots in India by all insurers, he pointed out that what the 
Select Committee had done would hamper Indian companies far more than foreign 
companies and, while accepting the principle, he would move amendments for easing 
the situation. The Law Member pointe! out that possibly it was fully ; realised 
that discrimination against the U. K. was not permissible under the law. The 
Select Committec had divided insurers into jthree classes viz., Iud.an, non-Inodian and 
insurers but, having done that, the Select Committee had not used the 
expression U. K. insurers in any of the classes. With regard to managing 
agents, the Law Member said that he could not acceptthe period of ten years 
approved of by the majority of the Select Committee. He would try to reduce 
the period to oue not exceeding three years. In prescribing ten years with 
restrictions the Select Committee had confined it to life insurance business 
only, but there was no reason why other kinds of insurance shouli be differvutly 
treated, The Law Member realised that this might not be an easy task. The 
European group would probably oppose him, but if t'ay do so they would be quite 
consistent in their attitude, He had, however, reasuus to believe that some who 
were very bitter against managing agents during the passage of the Companies Bill 
had now developed tenderness for Managing Agents. Mon like Sir Purshottamdas 
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Thakurdas, who had been strong protagonists of managing agents for manufacturing 
concerns, were equally emphatic about managing agents not being necessary in 
connection with banking and insurance. This Hoake had unhesitatingly accepted 
this view in connection with banking companies and now they would have to con- 
sider the case of insurance companies. The question of putting a limit on maximum 
commissivn payable to agents, the Law Member recognised, had given rise to serious 
conflict of opinion, but he was oot prepared to say that, if no limit is fixed, the 
provision against payment of rebate would be futile. He would support the decisions 
of the Select Committee in the matters of licensing, rebate and non-fixing of maxi- 
mum commission. The Law Member said that his 1dea of allowing representation to 
policy holders and of preventing insurance companies from challenging the validity 
of policies after the lapsyu of a certain period of time had been accepted by the 
Seluct Committee. The latter provision was a drastic change of law introduced for 
saving policy-holders from embarrassment. While no provision had been made on 
that behalf by the Select Committve, the Law Member thought it desirable that 
prosecutions should not be launched without the sanction of some responsible autho- 
rity. The Law Member pointed out that the Bill gave complete power of retaliation 
to India against foreign countries and that the uumerous advantages enjoyed by 
foreign companies under the old law had all been taken away. He referred also to 
some of the changes introduced in connection with Provident Societies. He recog- 
nised that in some quarters it had been said that increased deposits, keeping of 
detailed accounts, maintenance of assets, powers of inspection and investigation 
given to the superintendent had made the law too strict, and unnecessarily severe, 
but he disagreed with this view and maintained that the provisions in the Bill 
would remove most of the abuses which prevailed in insurance business and would 
lead to a healthy development of insurance business in which [nudia would have 
an increasingly large share. 


° 


Silat. AUGUST :—Dr. Ztauddin Ahmed thought that the old Bill was better 
than one that had emerged from the Select Committee, members of which had been 
so lavishly feted and entertained that they had no time for independent thinking. 
He defined insurance as a form of gambling, though it was not included in the 
definition of the Gambling Act. He strongly advocated nationalisation of insurance 
and said that provincial Governments, who were finding it difficult to undertake 
nation-bnilding work, would have in this a new source of income. As a beginning he 
urged that post office insurance should be extended. 


Mr. N. Af. Joshi further developed the caso for complete State-control of insur- 
ance and contended that full protection could not be obtained for policy-holders 
until the whole business was nationalised, fe urged that provisions of the Bill 
shonld not be applied to insurance busivuess carried on by some trade unions fur 
the benefit of their members. 

The Law Member interruptiog expressed agreement with the suggestion. 


Biai Parmanand strongly pleaded the cause of young companies and asked why 
the law should be sought to be changed in such a way as to make the existence of 
these companies impossible. He feared that the provisions of the Bill were gu 
as to mako it impossible for Indian enterprise to start new ventures in some 
provinces. 

Mr. Sushtl Sen, Government expert, said that the primary necessity of any ideal 
insurance company was sufficient financial backing from which claims could be 
promptly met, The existing law was defective by which companies could be floated 
with insufficient capital. It was imcumbent on on in the interest of policy-holders 
that the system which permitted insurance companies being started with deplorable 
funds should be done away with. At present there were more than 30 such 
se ace hopelessly in default and the Government had not interfered because of 
the humanitarian reasons that the winding up of insurance companies would mean 
hundreds and thonsands of policy-holders being deprived of their lives’ saving. 
Nevertheless, the Government felt compelled to interfere in the case of two companies 
namely, Angels of Delhi and the Great Indian of Caleutta, resulting in ruining of 
thousands of policy-holders. Referring to the provision making compulsory invest- 
ment in British India equal to liabilities to policy-holders, the speaker opined that 
this was aa essential elument in the Bill. Me. Sen appealed to the Congress not to 
do anything which might endanger the Bill, and to the Huropean group he said that 
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as far as United Kingdom Companies were concerned the Bill treated them as Indian 
Companies as required within the Government of India Act. 

r. Zafar Ali Khan took up the cause of insurance employees for whom he 
wished that somistnine was done in the Bill to protect their interests by providing 
them with provident funds, leave rules and bonuses in times of prosperity. He also 
pleaded the cause of smaller insurance companies from whom, he said, the Govern- 
ment should be content to accept Rs. 25,000 deposits. 

Dr. Banerjea said that though the insurance business had been conducted with 
a fair amount of ability and efficiency there was need for this Bill; it was necessary 
for removing the defects of the present law and mainly for promoting the interests 
of Indian Iasurance Companies. It was their duty to protect the interests of policy- 
holders and to encourage indigenous enterprises. 


ist. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. P. N. Banerjea, continuing his speech on the Insurance 
Bill to-day, urged that the powers of the Superintendent should not exceed what was 
absolutely necessary to carry out his duties. The Speaker preferred the appoint- 
ment of a board composed of representatives of the different interests concerned, 
a Government officer being an ex-officio member. This Board should help and 
advise the Superintendent. The first object of legislation of this kind should be to 
safeguard the interests of policy holders, but consistently with this the next object 
should be to encourage the indigenous enterprise and help in particular the small 
insurers who needed help most. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanjt wanted to koow if the underwriters, who undertook 
insurance of small craftsiplying in coastal waters, were intended to be brought 
within the scope of the Bill. 

The Law Member replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Vissanjt argued that that would bea great hardship on them, particularly 
the provision relating to deposits and working capital. 

The Law Member interrupting again stated that according to Ya representation 
received from this class of insurers, it was clear that they were doing as much as 
one crore of rupees business. The Bill therefore was unlikely to cause hardship 
in their case. 

Mr. Vissanji thought the provision of allowing seven years for life companies 
against two given to general companies for completing the deposit was bound to 
cause hardship to general companies, which were few in number. 

Sardar Sant Singh objected to the definition of Indian insurance companies, 
which he thought was calculated to give little protection to Indian companies 
competing with British concerns. He wanted the definition to be redrafted. The 
speaker advocated certain percentage of inSurance companies fands being utilised 
for industries in India and urged protection of employees ef insurance companies. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Coastat Trarric Controu Brn. 


2nd. SEPTEMBER :- The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi’s Bill to contro) coastal traffic in India) Sir Halim continued his speech 
on his motion made at tho last session seeking to refer the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. He said that the circulation of the Bill had shown that every interest (except 
British) and the entire Press in India supported it. It was curious that some 
Britishers confronted him with the question as to whether he had turned a Congress- 
man, believing that non-Congressmen could not do anything to support the cause of 
Indian trade and commerce, They were taking a peculiar attitude. After killing 
Indian shi»ping and usurping the field for themselves, they argued the existence of 
their vested interests. Indian and British shipping was treated on the same footing 
for the sake of the Bill. Discrimination was not possible owing to its prohibition 
by the Government of India Act, 1935, but even then some protection could be given 
to Indian shipping as was done in the case of cotton, sugar and steel industries. 
Sir Abdul Halim suggested that a conference of shipping companies might be estab- 
lished in India as in Europe and America which would fix rates yearly so as to 
obviate the changes of a rate war. Indian coastal trade offered a vast field for 
Indian shipping. 

Str Leslie Hudson thought that the mover’s speech contained some facts and 
some fiction. He declared that it was not British monopolist lines that drove Indian 
shipping out of the seas or killed the Indian ship-building art, but that it was 
modern steam-driven ships. He maintained that the bill was not going to lend any 
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assistance to progress. The fixation of minimum rates, for instance, would only 
result in preventing the use of the only weapon that Indian as well as non-Indian 
shipping had against the unfair competition of new companies. 

Likening the Bill to the Zanzibar Bills, the speaker declared that the European 
group had asked the same protection from unfair competition and on the same 
principle on which the Government of India protected their nationals in Zanzibar. 

Mr. B. Das was not enthused over the Bill because Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and his 
friends co-operated with England in the Round Table Conference and gave away all 
rights of Indian shipping. He wished Sir Leslie had said that after having hitherto 
had all advantages Britishers would not enter into a gentleman’s pact and help 
Indian shipping. ; 

Sir Sultan Ahmed said that he came to oppose the Bill but found it unnecessary 
because those who had professed to speak in support of it had really made out a 
case against it. Some said that it was not an ideal Bill, others said it was not 
a perfect and still others said it was imperfect and practically useless. The Govern- 
ment thought that it was an impossible Bill. Objections to the Bill were, firstly, 
that there was no immediate necessity for it. There was absolutely no apprehension 
that the B. I. 8. N. or other companies would start a rate war. Secondly, what was 
an unfair competition was xextremely difficult to decide. Thirdly, no machinery had 
been provided to carry out the provisions of the Biull. If the idea was that a select 
committee should improve it and make it perfect then he ougpente that it was not 
the work of a select committee, The mover should withdraw the measure and 
bring a better one that would not have the result of helping Japanese shipping. 
Fourthly, fixing of rate was also a difficult work. He, therefore, opposed the Bill, 
If it was likely to help Indian shipping, as the preamble claimed, then he would 
have supported it, but its effect would be entirely different. 

The House without+a division accepted Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s motion referring the 
Bill to a select committee and then adjourned. 


RedDvucTION IN CENTRAL EXPENDITURE 


3rd. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Assembly took up non-official resolutions to-day. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to take immediate steps to effect all possible economies in the 
central expenditure, particularly the army expenditure with a view to making ample 
contributions to provincial Governments, according to their needs to enable them to 
undertake and accelerate the pace of nation-building activities. 

Dr. Bhagwan Pas supporting quoted some figures of expenditure in the North- 
west Frontier on defence which, according to present calculation, was about Rs. 10 
crores a year. There have been quartered 42,000 troops in the Frontier. Even then 
there was no tranquillity there. He strongly advocated the establishment of a 
militia and a citizen guard of 25,000,000 men which would automatically reduce the 
expenditure. 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogtlvte, Defence Secretary, expressed surprise at Dr. Bhagwan 
Das’s observations. Dr. Bhagwan Das, after recounting the enormous armaments 
piled up by other Powers and after slescribing international complications in a way 
that could not be bettered, had drawn the conclusion that military forces designed to 

rotect one-fifth of the human race should be reduced. The Defence Secretary dealt 
engthily with retrencliment already carried out to the extent of Rs, 23 and half 
crores since 1921. That, he asserted, was not a small or contemptible reduction. 
Such reduction was possible because the danger of a major war was regarded remote. 
But could the figure be reduced further’ He suggested that it ould not. Givin 
his reasons why the country could not face the slightest reduction in the number o 
British troops in India, Mr. Ogilvie quoted from the resolution passed by the 
Assembly in 1921 and accepted by the Government, declaring that organisation, 
equipment and administration of the Indian army should be:thoroughly up to date with 
due regard to Indian conditious in accordance with the present day standards of 
efficiency in the British army so that when army in India had to co-operate with 
the British army on any occasion there might be no such dissimilarities of organisa- 
tion which would render such co-operation difficult. Referring to the other sugges- 
tion by Mr. Asaf Ali for reduction in the ecclesiastical department, ~he said that 
the amount involved was small, approximately Rs. 23 Jakhs. Then there was the 
suggestion that if Frontier tribes could manufacture arms of modern precision why 
not the Government of India. Mr. Ogilvie asserted that every rifle, every machine- 
gun and every automatic used in this country was made io the country. 
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Colonel Parsons, Secretary, External Affairs, dealt with the agi of strength 
of the any in the North West Frontier He said that the problem was a vast one, 
covering a belt of land fifty miles across from the Indo-Afghan border on the west 
to the administered districts in the east inhabited by uncivilised tribesmen. He 
appealed to the Congress not to do anything which would bring Jaw and order 
into contempt If the Congress did nothing to jeopardise law and order in the 
Frontier, time might come when reduction of army could be possible. But until that 
time came there was very little chance of bringing about reduction 

Mr Abdul Qasyum protested against the Goveroment calling tribes men uncivilised. 
He said that all wars on the frontiet were initiated by the Government bv cieating 
protected areas in the tribal termtory with people living 1n non-protected areas, and 
then sending expeditions He declared that there was no dange: of peace in the 
Frontier The danger was from the Imperial army, which provoked wars 

Mr Satyamurtht said that the Finance Member’s speech was mainly remarkable 
for cheap jokes at the ae of the Opposition. The Finance Member had himself 
admitted that about Rs 10 crores could be saved by substituting British by Indian 
troops The speaker asked him to produce those ten crores immediately Av regards 
the talk of British helping India, Mr Satyamurth: quoted the} admission by eminent 
Britishers that every fifth man in Britain lived on [ndia Did the Finance Member 
honestly believe that Britain was defending India out of benevolence of her heart ” 

The resolution being put to vote ended in a victory for the opposition 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN CADETS 


Sir Mohammed Yahub next moved fa resolution recommending the introduction at 
a very early date of legislative measures in o1der to compel British Navigation Com- 
panies to take qualified Indian cadets of the Indian Mercantile Marine Training ship 
“Dufferin’as offiters in thei ships Sir Mohammad copiously quoted from the 
declarations made by the authorities with 1egaid to the employment of the cadets 
He urged the Government of India toelegislate on the lines recommended by the 
Indian mercantile Marine Committee The House then adjourned till the 6th 


Tut Insura\ce Brut Desate (Contp ) 


6th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly resumed genetal discussion on the Insurance 
Bill to-day Several front-besches including Mr Bhulabhai Desai, Mr Jinnah, Mr 
Aney, Si H P Mody, s Cowasj: Jehangi, Mr Hoseimbhoy Laljt and Dr Desh- 
mukh participated in the debate 


Dr Deshmukh, tho fist speaker to-day, made four suggestions firstly, that the 
terms of a life policy should be printed in the vernacular of the province in which 
the policy-boldet lived , secondly that a photographed copy of the policy-holders 
statement shonld bo supplied to the policy-holde:s by insurance companies , hirdly, 
that, after the payment of premium for two yeats, no policy should lapse and, 
fourthly, that the medioal examination by insarance companies should be by qualified 
medical men who were on the provincial register. 

Interventng, Sir N N Suorcar said that the Government were prepared to acoept 
the first two suggestions, buteopposed the later two The House then adjourned. 


7th SEPTEMBER —Replying to the debate to-day Su NM N Strcar referred to 
Sur Leslie Hudsons expression ‘fair feld and no favour andjenquied if there was any 
country now which allowed competition between nationals and foreign countries on 
equal terms Why did the United Kingdom erect high tariff wally against Japanese 
textiles and Bulgian steel ? Hy 1evognised that under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act no disuiimination was possible against the United Kingdom and 
for that reason he opposel as strenuously as possible clause 3A relating to com- 
pulsory reinsurance by foreign companies with Indian companies Ho was equally 
Opposed to all measures which ran counter to his conviction that United Kingdom 
companies, by reason of section 113 of the Governmont of India Act, must be 
deemed to be Indian Companies. If however, clause 3A were permissible, would not 
Sir Leslie Hudson agree that 10 pe: cent reinsurance was very moderate, even 
humble? Referring to managing agents, the Law \f.mber said that there was a 
large number of small companies mostly run by managing agents whose life fund was 
negative There was still a larger number whose life fund was less than last yeai 
premiam, Where, then, was the muoch-vaunted financial assistance rendered by 
managing agents? Taking big companies, he said that some paid as much as 
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nineteen lakhs as managing agents’ commission in one year, while tn the case of 
one company they would receive five year’s profit. Io the case of another managin 
agents started another company mostly with the money of the first and ap sinted 
themselves as managing agents He oontented that biz Indian companies had no 
difficulty in competing with foreign companies even in maine and fite business in 
which few Indian companies were now operating. He was prepared to consider 
extension to ten years the time for deposits of the existing companies, but would 
not agree to reduce the deposits or the working capital. 


The House then took up detailed consideration of the definition clause of the 
Insurance Bill An amendment of Pandst K. Sanatanam, that the approved 
securities should include debenture or other {security fo. the money issued under 
the Municipal Corporation of any presidency town was accepted, while Dr PN. 
Baneryi’s suggestion to make it more general and applicable to all Municipal Con- 
porations was rejected. 

On the motion of Sir N N Strear the House alopted an amendment, which 
read as follows ‘That in sub-clause (10) of clause ‘A’ of the gBill the words 
“managing agent” and the figure ‘9 (a) be omitted and after the suid sub-clause 
the following be added ‘{10) (2) managing agent means a person, firm or company 
entitled to the management of the whole affairs of a company by virtue of an agree- 
ment with the company and under control and direction of directors except to the 
extent 1f any otherwise provided for in the agreement, and includes any person, 
firm or company occupying such position by whatever name called (Explanation) 
If a person occupying the pee of Managing Agent calls himself Manager o1 
or Managing Director he shall nevertheless be regarded as Managing Agent for 
purposes of section 27 of this Act’” 

With regard to the definition of the Superintendent of Insurance, the House 
adopted Mr Sriprakasa’s amendment that he should also be a qualified actuary 


In another amendment Mr A N Chattopadhaya suggested that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance should be under the control of the Indian Insurance Council 
consisting of members nominated by provincial Governors, one fiom each province, 
and the Governor-Genoral-in«Council, so long as the Federal Assembly 1s not 
established 

Sir N. N. Ssrcar pointed out that the method suggested was very cumbersome 
and would not be conducive to expeditious work However, the Government had 
under consideration the provision of an appellate authority in certain exceptional 
cases, such as withholding or cancellation of registiation of insurance companies. 
The amendment was rejected 

A lively debate developed on Mr. George Josephs amendment to add the proviso, 
that “the Superintendents salary shall in no case exceed Rs. 500 per month”. The 

rinciple had been accepted and carried out by Congress Ministry in seven provinces. 
fre suggested that the atmosphere, the background and the history of Delhi and 
Simla might be all against the spirit underlying the principle of Rs. 5 
Sir N. N. Ssrcar opposing asked the House to realise that only ten minutes 
reviously if had approved the proposal to have an actuary as Superintendent, 
There were only six Indian actuaries and he was sure some of them would be 
be available for Rs. 500, nor even for Rs 1,200 As r10gards Oongress Munisters, 
the Law Member pointed out that though salaries might bo Rs they had other 
compensations They had the power to influence their name appearing in news- 
papers almost every day (loud laughter). 

The amendment was pressed to a division and defeated by 68 votes to 49 

The next amendment was moved by Mr S Satyamurt:. The amendment aimed 
to exclude from the provisions of this Bull insurance business carited on by 
Governments of Governors’ provinces 

Sir NV. N Strcar requested the Chair to allow this amendment to stand over 
until he had consultation with the leader of the Opposition. This was agreed to 


Mr. Sriprakasa next moved an amendment which aimed to give a period of 
twelve months to smal! companies in case they wished to amalgamate with big 
companies for obtaining certificate of insurance from the Supdt of the Insuranoe, 
The amendment was under consideration when the House'adjourned. 


, ie SEPTEMBER .—The House rejected tho amendment of Mr. Sr Prakasa 
o-day. 
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Mr. P J Griffiths moved the deletion of the sub-clause to clause 3 which reads. 
“In the oase of an insurer having his principal place of business or domicile outside 
Biitish India, a statement verified by an affidavit should be made by the principal 
officer of theffinsurer setting forth the requirements ( 1f any )not applicable to the 
nationals of the country in which such insurer 18 constituted, 1acoi:porated or dom- 
ciled, which are imposed by the Jaws or practice of that country upon Indian 
nationals as a condition of carrying on insurance business tn that country.” 

sir N. N Suzrcar also opposed the amendment and said that if, as Mr. Gnuiffiths 
claimed, a foieigner might not know the laws of his own country it was better that 
he took a little trouble to eain them instead of running the 115k of a penalty in 
another country 

Mr. A. Das also opposed the amendmeat which was negatived. 

The House rejected by 91 votes to 47 the joint amendment of Mr A Ayyangar, 
M: Santanam and Samt Venkatachalam Chetty to provide that a foreign insurer 
shall file a declaration that it carries on independent business, issues policies in tts 
own name at its principal place of business or domicile aod 1s not subsidiary to or 
merged in or amalgamated with any other insuier. 

An amendment moved by the same three members, prescribing the registration 
fee as Rs 100 for each class of business, was accepted by the (Law Member and 
Was passed 

The House made good progress after lunch in dealing with the amendments of 
which over 150 had laters een disposed off relating to five clauses of the Bill The 
House was discussing tho sixth clause, when it adjourned. 


Considerable discussion arose on Maulvs Zafaralts amondment urging reduction 
of working capital of new Lifo Insurance Companies from Rs. 50,000 to Rs 25,000 
Ihe mover as also Dr Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr A. N Chattopadhya and Mr S K. Som 
pleaded the cause of small companies and pointed out that fixing of smaller capital 
would help the spread of insurance to the masses 10 the country 

Mr. Satyamurtht opposing declared that Rs 50,000 was the absolute minimum 
which would guarantee the security of policy-holders, particularly the young ones. 
The amendment was rejected 

Di Zsauddin Ahmei moved an amendment with the object of preventing the 
same insurer doing life woll as general insurance business He dwelt lengthily on 
the danger arising out of big Joss on the accident o1 fire side of the business having 
an adverse effect on the life side and quoted the example of America, which was 
giving up the practice of combining life with other forms of insurance 


Si NN. Ssrcar pointed out that there was no neeli to draw sn ha hard anf 
fast distraction between life accident and fire, and humorously sali “supposing I 
insure the life of a horse, it 1s both a life and accident iusirauce’’ Tae amendment 
was rejected. 

Eathier the House agreed to the omission of clause 3 (a) requuing non-Lodian 
Instler ten per cent of re-insurance, 


Musi intrstaTe Propertigs Biti (Covrp ) 


Sth SEPTEMBER —Tho Assombly to-day resumed consideration of Str 
Mahomed Yakub’s motion referring to a Select Committees his Bill which declares 
that properties of a Muslim dying intestate and without an heir should devolve upon 
the Muslim community. 


Sir N N Strcar pointed out that the Bill outported to be a. eturn to Muslim 
law, but, according to the interpretation by Mi Juste Amir Al, Muslim Law 
requied that the property of Muslim intestates must be treated a» part of a obaritable 
trust for the caliak of the Muslim poor The Bill did not make any provision for 
the oreation of sucha trust If, however, the intention was that such a trust should 
be cieated then the Contral Logislature did not have the power to deal with it for 
it was provincial responsibility If, for instance, property of Muslims dying intestate 
and withoat an heir consisted of agriculture land then the Central Legislature was 
definitely debarred from framing any laws to deal with such land. 

Sic N.N. Stroar took a conciete instancs of a hows left, say, in Cawnpore 
According to the Bill it would become the aneny of the 70,000,000 Muslims of 
India. What were they to do with it? Would there be a partition suit, and during 
the interval before the suit had been devided, who would pay rate taxes (Laughter). 
He reiterated that if the proposal was to follow Muslim law in its entirety and 
create a charitable trust out of an estate of the kind referred by the Bill the House 
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could not have ae to do with it, but it was quite open to the ie to 
adopt it. Sir N. N. Sircar concluded by saying that the Government would, however, 
remain neutral on this occasion. ae 

When Sir Yakub’s motion was put to the House, Mr. Aney challenged a division 
aod the motion was carried by 26 votes to 9, Congress, Government and European 
members remaining neutral, 


Mosiem Persona, Law 


Mr. H. M. Abdulla next moved consideration of the Bill to make provision for 
application of the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in}British India, as reported 
by the Select Committee, The object of the Bill is to secure to female heirs a due 
share of property which by the Muslim Personal Law is theirs, but of which by 
customary law they are deprived often by their husbands or other male relatives. 
Mr, Abdulla commending the Bill referred to the changes made by the Select Com- 
mittee as wholesome ones. Further discussion was adjourned. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INpIAN CaprEts (ContD.) 


10th SEPTEMBER :—Tho Assembly resumed the debate on Str Mahomed Yakub's 
Aaa Cab of last Friday regarding the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship 

ufferin”’. 

Mr. K. Santanam moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor-General- 
in-Conncil should take immediate legislative and other measures to ensure employment 
in an adequate number of qualified indian cadets of the “Dufferin” as officers in 
their ships by British shipping companies engaged in coastal and foreign trade of 
India, and also reserve a majority of the posts of officers in the Royal Indian Navy 
to such cadets. The speaker said that already 30 ex-cadets were waiting to be om- 
ployed and this year 50 would be added to their number so that in another 10 years 
there would be 100 boys awaiting employment, while his estimate of the total num- 
ver of officers on ships engaged in coastal trade was 1,200 or 1.500. The Commerve 
Member had stated that if it was the desire of the House the Government had no 
objection. The speaker opined that if this happened there would be such a wave of 
indignation all over the country as to force the hands of the Government to nationa- 
lise shipping as railways had been nationalised so that many more cadets would find 
employment. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiyar moved the second amendment to the effect that 
measures should be taken to compel British Navigation Companies and: Shipping 
Companies of other countries enjoying the benefit of Indian trade and contracts with 
the Government of India to employ the Dufferin cadets. Mr. Chettiyar asked why the 
Government had not insisted at the time of giving the mail contracts to the P. and (0). 
and other companies to take on tho Dufferin cadets. This showed that even to 
exert pressure, they have been impotent to exercise it. He declared that it was high 
time the Government took strong steps to see that the cadets formed a nucleus of the 
Indian mercantile marine and the Indian navy. 

Mr. H. Dow. Secretary, Commerce Department, refuted Sir M. Yakub’s statement 
regarding the figures of employment of cadets and said that instead of 34 beinz 
unemployed as Sir Yakub stated there were only two orthree unemployed. Mr. Dow 
declared that the Government deliberately decided to train more boys than could be 
expected to find a sea career, firstly, havause none knew at the beginning how much 
attitude middle-class Indian boys had for a sea career and how much wastage 
should be allowed for. Actually however, wastage had not occurred and Indian 
boys had turned out tro be much what English boys would have been, if taught at 
the proper age. Wastage had not occurred also becausa of the excellent choice of 
the Superintendent to whom Mr. Dow paid a tribute. Mr. Dow admitted falling off 
in entries for training on the ship but the blame for it was ou the shoulders of 
those who were carrying on a sustained propaganda about widespread unemploy- 
ment among ex-cadets. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed declared that most of the agitation on the subject was based 
on wrong facts of which the mover’s speech was full. He gave an assurance that 
the change in the prospectus did not mean a change of policy. The fact was that 
only two were unemployed. Of course in omployment, the British companies had 
employed twenty-three, namely, the B. I. 8 N. sixteen, Asiatic Steam Navigation 
five and the Moghul Line two, while Indian companies employed forty-three, of 
which Scindia had forty. As a result of efforts made by the department, the B.L.S.N, 
had now agreed to increase the number and annually to take in form five to eight, 
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Nok as regards the P. and O., who had hitherto taken none has now agreed to take 
our. 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desat declarod that the demand contained in the resolution could 
not be resisted. I[t was not intended to be a censure motion, but merely drew atten- 
tion to the obvious duty of the Government. Section 15 uf the Government of India 
Act afforded complete protection to the United Kingdom shipping from discriminatory 
legislation, but did not prevent the Government giving effect to as many measures as 
they reasonably thought fit. The question was not whether these cadets had found 
employment. The question was what the Government had done to get employment 
for them. How have they used their rights and powers as the high contracting 
party with the British Shipping Companies ? The mere promise to take four cadets 
or all eternity was not certainly to the Government’s credits. 

Mr. M. &. Aney expressed satisfaction that the Commerce Member had succeeded 
in removing some misapprehensions, but one thing the speaker could not understand 
and that was this, that the Government carried out negotiations without a prominent 
member of the governing body, meaning the mover of the resolution. 


Mr. S. Satyamurtht drew attention to the fact -that the resolution was not moved 
by a Congressman, but by a consistent supporter of the Government. The change of 
prospectus reduced the institution from one intended to train Indian boys for sea 
career and as pioneers of a new adventure to public school. ,It was a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The resolution, as amended by Pandit K. Santanam, was put before the House and 
carried without a division. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 


H. E. Tue Vicreroy’s ADDRESS 


13th. SEPTEMBER :—Addressing a joint sitting of the Central Legislature to-day, 
His Excellency the Viceroy reviewed the politicaljand other developments which have 
marked the year since His Excellency last addressed the combined Legislature. 


His Excellency dealt with the measures already taken and proposed to be taken 
regarding middle class unemployment, rural developmeut improvement of cattle 
breeding and archeological research. He then announced that the extension of the 
life of the Legislative Assembly would be up to October 1, 1938. 

Referring to the disturbances in Waziristan, the Viceroy was glad to say that 
there were now distinct signs of a settlement and of acceptance by the tribes of 
the very moderate terms which had been imposed upon them. is Excellency 
added: “It is my earnest hope that, thanks to the operations of the last few months, 
the foundation has been laid of a greater measure of stability in this difficult and 
disturbed area.” Co ae , 

‘In consultation with the Commander-in-Charge,” His Excellency continued, I 
have been giving the closest consideration to the question of Army organisation and 
the re-equipment of the Army in India so as to maintain its efficiency at the 
highest possible pitch having regard to the recent developments elsewhere in matter 
of mechenisation and the like. The expenditure involved is inevitably considerable. 
I have caused representations to be made in the matter to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment for assistance in carrying out the organisation owing to the very heavy cost 
involved and it is my hope that we shall receive a favourable reply. 

Turning to the -railways, His Excellency expressed the hope that the 
nett betterment of over five crores during the year 1936-37 would be maintained 
and materially enhanced during the current year for the approsimate earnings up 
to the end of Angust were some 2.75 crores better than over the same period of 
the previous year. ae : , 

e Viceroy also referred to the heavy loss of life in Bihta disaster, but said 
that he was glad to think that this shocking accident should be so wholly excep- 
tional in character and that during the five years ending March, 1936, the average 
number of persons killed in India per anoum in collisions or derailments of trains 
should have been no more than 1!, a figure of great significanco when it was 
remembered that during each year 525 million passengers were carried and 125 
million train miles were run. ; ; 

His Excellency stressed the relation of industiial research and industrial deve- 
lopment to the problem of middle class unemployment and announced that the next 
Industries Conference which would be held at Lahore in Deoember, would be asked 
to consider the question of training and assisting young men {to start and conduct 
small industrial enterprises. 
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As dh by Indians overseas, the Viceroy alluded to the keen interest felt in 
India and, referring to the case of Zanzibar, His Excellency said that the scheme 
now proposed, though it fell short of the expectations and demands of the Indians 
in Zanzibar, held out very definite advantages and he mado an appeal to those con- 
cerned that it should be given a fair trial. 

Passing on tue constitutional changes introduced on April 1. the Viceroy 
referred in appreciative terms to the smoothness of the elections and solid interest 
discipline and seif-restraint which the electorate had shown. “By the early days of 
August,” said His Excellency, “there were established in office in every province of 
India Ministries enjoying the support of the majority of their respective Legislatures. 
The decision which has brought about this happy position does high credit to all 
concerned. One of the great turning points of our political history bas been success- 
fully negotiated and we face now a future that in my judgment is full of promise. 
I have entire confidence that the Ministers in every province will find in the Public 
Services a body of men willing and anxious to support their political chiefs by every 
proper means in their power and zealous under the direction of responsible Miuts- 
ters, to continue to the best of their ability to serve their several provinces. Nor 
do [ doubt that the Ministers will at all times be found ready to protect the just 
rights and interests of every servant of the Government, There can be no stronger 
bond of mutual regard and understanding than that of labour shared of constructive 
wok done together. It is in this field of common aspirations and common endeavour 
that we see exemplified the first fruits of that new relationship which it is the primy 
purpose of the Constitution to establish and foster.” The Viceroy thought it appro- 
priate to send those Provincial Governmeats a message of cordial goodwill and 
encourgement in confronting the many problems that lie before them. 

Turning to the next and final stage in the Constitutional Reforms, namely, the 
Introduction of a Federation of India, the Viceroy stated that replies from almost 
every State to his letter of enquiry of last August had been received expressing 
their views on matters oonnected with the Federation in which they were particularly 
interested. The work of collating and analysing these voluminous replies was near- 
ing completion and, after decisions had been taken on the many difficult and compli- 
cated questions of policy arising therefrom, it would be possible to enter on the next 
phase of the programme, namely, that of placing the complete and final picture before 
the Ruling Princes and then formally addressing them in regard to their accession. 

After referring to the doubts and difficulties of setting up the Federation, the 
Viceroy said that these had been before the Joint Parliamentary Committee which 
nevertheless judged that two considerations outweighed all others: first, that early 
establishment of a constitutional relationship within the federal sphere between the 
States and British India was of the utmost importance from ths standpoint of 
maintenance of unity of India and, second, that the existence of a Central Govern- 
ment capable of formulating economic policies affecting the interest of the sub- 
continent as a whole was of direct and immediate relevance to the economic cir- 
cumstances of India of to-day. 

Elaborating the second consideration, the Viceroy said that he was confident that 
the achievement of the Federation would presage early and substantial modifica.ion 
of those conditions the existence of which to-day tended in so many ways to 
hamper the growth to trade and commerce and full development of natural resources. 

Finally, the Weak expressed profound satisfaction that. at a time when over 

‘Id political liberty was being ncroeiney curtailed “we should 
y 


wide areas of the wor 
prepared, of a uey 


witness in India the establishment, upon foundations patient 
and vigorous system of Parliamentary Government. 


InotaN Mines Act AMEND. Brut 


The Assembly met in the afternoon and took up consideration of Sir Thomas 
Stewart’s motion for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to further amend 
the Indian Mines Act, Explaining the provisions of the Bill Sir Thomas Stewart 
said that they were non-controversial and were intended to secure the safety of lives 
of workers underground. One effect of the Bill would be to make permanent the 
powers temporarily given to the inspectorate to issue orders, applicable to individual 
mines where danger was apprehended, Another effect would be to give the inspec- 
torate the liberty to disclose knowledge of conditions of one mine if these conditions 
threaten the safety of neighbouring mines. The Bill also sought to remove the defects 
noticed in drafting regulations, and especially to provide for imposition of a duty on 
coal coke for defraying the cost of Kescue Stations. 
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Mr, M. L. Saksena, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Ramnarain Singh and Aa t Ranga while 
supporting the Select Committee motion, criticised the Government's dilatory policy 
in giving effect to the recommendations of the Coal Mining Committee. Prof. Ranga 
declared that Managing Agents, controlling the coal industry, should be done away 


with as early as possible as they were exploiting the miners paying them low wages 
and long hours of work. 


Sir Thomas Stewart was glad that members of all parts of the House had agreed 
to the Bill, though some held that the measure was inadequate. He felt that the 
charge of inadequacy had been over-pressed. The Government were still exami- 
ning the ga and when the draft regulations were finally determined they would 
be published in the form of a notification in the Gazette of India. 


The House adopted Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee to report on or before the 22nd September, and then adjourned. 


Inpran Tarirr Act AMEND BILL 


14th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. A. 4. Lloyd introduced the {Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act intended to set at rest the doubt whether wheat flour can be 
held jiable to revenue duty. 


THE [nsuranck Brit Depate (Cortd.) 


The House next resumed the debate on the Insurance Bill. The Law Member moved 
deletion of the definition of an Indian insuring company as being a company three- 
fourths of the capital of which are owned by British Indians in their own right 
and three-fourths of the directors of which are British Indians. The Law Member 
referred to the contention that, without such a definitiun, a German company could 
get incorporated here and to the analogy drawn from what happened in the match 
industry. Ue pointed out that this annloey did not hold good as, by incorporating 
here, a German company w: uld get no substantial advantages. Mereover, a German 
company had only to incorporate in England and ther, if every share-holder was a 
German, the company being a U. K. company would in law be deemed to have 
complied the requirements about the sharc capital and directorate laid down in the 
definition. The Government of India Act no doubt intended to protect the British 
national, but its language enabled any company to claim benefit, being a U. K. 
company, though the share-holders and directors were not British. This was un- 
fortunate, but, so long as the present Act stood unamended, the proposed definition 
requiring the share-holders and directors to be British Indians wuuld serve no 
useful purpose. Further, the facts did not justify any fear from non-British foreign 
aot a incorporating here. If De had not done so when they were free prac- 
tically from all control, why should they incorporate here after the voresent Bill was 
passed with all the burdens laid on the iusurance companies * 


Mr. Bhulabhat Desai said that it was possible, as Sir N. N. Sircar had stated, 
that the protection enjoyed by the United Kingdom Companies under the Govern- 
ment of India Act would be extended to any ten Germans, or ten Italians, or ten 
others, who iucorporated in the United Kingiom. 1t was possible that to that 
extent protection given to the British Companies was not full or complete, but the 
House was not bound tu consider the extent of protection the Britisher had actually 
got. “If the Britisher had not got that much protection that he wished, that is 
not our fault, It was the fauit of those, who framed the Act.” If the definition, 
which the Law Member wanted to be removed, where retained, then in view of 
differing interpretations that were possible of section 113 the matter might be taken 
to the Federal Court which, it was said this moruing, would be without any work 
when it started on October 1. That was a Situation that the speaker wauted to 
create, Mr. Desai proceeding said: “Unless you put it to test, unless you get section 
113 constructed one way or the other, you would remaia in my opinion in the most 
dangerous condition.” That was the way in which the issue could be forced on 

int. Mr. Desai stressed the countryside importance of the matter and urged the 

ouse to give it the greatest possible care. Referring to the difficulties that might 
be created by blank transfer uf shares or in other ways dealing with shares in 
order to circumvent the provisions regarding thiee-fourths shares, Mr. Desai said 
that it was not beyond the ingenuity of the Law Member to check such things 
It was easy by legislation to provide that “ou transfer shall remaio blank for more 


ae specified period and no holder shall bave more than a specified number of 
e8,"’, 
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The Law Member made a statement suggesting postponement of consideration on 
the matter till clause 26 was reached. He “drew S atten ion to the agreement on two 
pone Which the speeches hitherto had indicated, namely, that there should be no 
tad pepe ie between the United Kingdom and Indian companies, and non-British 
Ne de companies, incorporated in England should not get the benefit of section 113. 

urther, if interpretation of Section 113 was to be left vague, if as the leader of the 
oppoaiian had suggested, two views were possible on it, and if no attempt was 
made to clarify it, then the Bill might be arrived. The House agreed to the matter 
standing over. 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the marine insurer, doin 
business in country craft and of its cargo, should deposit with the Reserve Ban 
Rs. 10,000 only. He saw no reason for making them deposit larger amounts as 
there had been no trouble as regards payment for risks. 


Mr. Vissanjt said that if this relief was not gi : 
would become forward to take insurance risks. ot given the country craft insurers 


_ Sir N. N. Strear pointed out that according to a representation made by these 
insurers themselves, there were six such insurers in whole of India doing business 
worth one crore of rupees and receiving premia to the value of thirty-five thousand. 
When they were doing such roaring business, he could not understand why they 


should be singled out for special treatment. He 
which was carried by 65 votes against 47, a aa ac 


Mr. S. Satyamurtht moved an amendment that 


nap gies i increased f-Jni one and a half to two times of that specifie 


The House ain. 1 28sion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes to 55. 
the Roe ~vpted an amendment that deposits mentioned above should be in 
» aecperve Bank of India in one of the offices in India of the bank for and on 
vehalf of the Central Government in cash or approved securities estimated at the 
market value of securities on the day of deposit. 


The House agreed to Mr. Vissanji’s amendment deleting sub-clause 3 of clause 6, 
which reads as follows : “Where the deposit is to be made by an insurer incorpora- 
ted before or carrying on any insurance business except life insurance business in 
British {ndia before the 1st January, 1937, in respect of any class of business 
carried on by him at the date the deposit referred to above, may be made in instal- 
ments of not less than 1-4th of the total amount before application for registration 
is made not less than one and a half of the balance before January 1. 1939, and the 
balance before the Ist January, 1940,” 

By Mr. Vissanji’s another amendment the House deleted the word “life” thus 
removing the differentiation between “life” and “general” insurance companies in 
respect of number of instalments. The House at this stage adjourned. 


in respect of marine insurance 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly accepted to-day Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta’s 
amendment whereby sub-clause 6 of clause 6 relating to deposits was altered to the 
following formf: “Where a deposit is to be made by an insurer incorporated after or 
commencing business in British India after Dec. 31, 1936 the deposit may be made 
in instalments of not less than one-fourth of the total amount before the application 
for registration is made, not less than one-third of the balance before the expiry of 
one year from the commencement of the business in British India and not Jess than 
one-third of the balance before the expiry of two years from the commencement of 
the business in British India and the balance before the expiry of three years from 
the commencement of the business in British India. 

A piquant situation arose as the House proceeded to discuss several amendments 
together relating to the insurance companies with the Reserve Bank of India. The 
amendments sugueeted that varying rates were moved by Mr. 8. C. Sen ( Special 
Officer ), Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji, Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. B. Bajoria. 

The Law Member pointed out that the Governor-General’s sanction was required 
for the amendments. 

The Governor-General’s letter was then read to the House by the President. It 
stated that no sanction was necessary for the amendments. 

When the discussion was resumed the Law Member explained that section 17 of 
the Reserve Bank Act prevented the Bank from paying any interest on deposit and 
therefore it was useless to discuss the amendments. The w Member reiterated 
that without an amendment to section 17 tof the Reserve Bank Act nothing in this 
direction could be done. 
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Mr. Bhulabhat Desat pointed out the difficulty in the way of new companies inves- 


ting in Government Paper which was subject to fluctuation in prices. The discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose. 


Mosiim Persona, Law Bru (Contp.) 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly resumed consideration of Mr. H. M. 
Abdulla’s bill providing for the application of the Muslim personal law to Moslems. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Natrang objected to anyone considering it unfortunate that 
the Muslims wanted to be governed by their own sacred laws. 

Maulot Zafar Alt Khan declared that without the Bill there was the danger of 
Muslims losing their solidarity and national unity. He appealed to the Congress 
Party to vote for the Bill and thus show that they were prepared to allow the 
er ort to follow the Shariat, otherwise they had not the fright to talk of mass 
contact. 

Dr. Deshmukh declared that the question was not one of party or politics but 
the welfare of forty millions of Indian women who were a half of the great com- 
munity who wonld be released from the paralysing hold of custom and whose eco- 
nomic status would be increased. He hoped the example of the present bill would 
be followed by other communities also. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that the Bill actually went beyond the limited scope 
which the mover had in his mind. The Bill seemed calculated to make inoperative 
or otherwise affected the general body of law which governed both Hindus and 
Muslims, such for instance as the Jaw of guardianship and the law of gift. Mr. Aney 

roceeding considered it undesirable and ominous that a bill of this description should 
e pen before the House. 
he House passed the motion for consideration and then took up the amendments. 


Mr. Jinnnh moved an amendment to omit the word “law’’ from operative clause 
2. He explained that it would remove the ground of criticisms like those of Mr. 
Aney. He pointed out that the Bill had not suffered from the defect of being gene- 
ral as Mr. Aney had stated. It was clear and definite. 

The President before putting the amendment pointed out that it had been brought 
to his notice that if Mr, Jinnah’s amendment were adopted it would rule out ‘the 
amendment tabled by Mr. R. F. Mudie, Joint Secretary to the Home Department. 
He therefore called upon Mr. Mudie to move his amendment. 

Mr. Mudie moved his amendment to add to clause 2 the provision “except in so 
far as that law has been either expressly or by necessary implication altered or 
abolished or is opposed to the provisions of any Legislative enactment ; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the power of the court, in the absence of 
specific law, to apply to the decision of any. case the principles of justice, equity and 
good conscience.’ 

Mr. Mudie said that if his amendment were not accepted the Bill would create 
dangerous complications. They should state in the Bill which Acts were to remain 
in force and which of the existing Acts should go. If this was not made clear it 
would lead to unnecessary litigation. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that no law was repealed unless it was repealed 
by an Act of the legislature. Therefore Mr. Mudie’s amendment was redundant. 

Mr, Jinnah’s amendment was carried and that of Mr. Mudie rejected. 

The House disposed of several other amendments of which ons moved by Mr. 
Jinnah proposed the addition of two new clauses, one providing for a declaration to 
be made by the person who desires to obtain benefit of the Act and the second 
empowering provincial Governments to make rules under the Act regarding autho- 
rity before whom the declaration is to be made and the form thereof and fees for it. 
The amendment was passed. 

The House also accepted Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s amendment to exclude the N.W.F.P. 
from the operation of the Act. : 

Another amendment moved by Quaxi Ahmed Kazmi sought to repeal the §provi- 
sions of seven Acts which were inconsistent with the provisions of the Bill. The 
amendment was accepted. The Bill as amended was then passed. The House rose, 


-Demanp For ConsTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


17th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. S. Satyamurthé moved to-day a Congress Party reso- 
ution recommending the Governor-General-in-Council to convey to the Seoretary 
of State and the British Government the opinion of the House that the Government 
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of India Act 1935 in no way represented the will of the nation and was wholly un- 
satisfactory and should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

Mr. Satyamurthi declared that he had moved the motion as a humble representa- 
tive of the Indian National Congress which governed seven out of eleven provinces 
and hoped to govern other four provinces very soon and which was therefore no 
longer an irresponsible opposition but a responsible body. “Ye drew attention to the 
fact that this resolution had been adopted or would soon be passed by the provincial 
legislatures and no objection had been taken by any minority, including the Muslims 
te the phrase “Constituent Assembly”, and he pointed out that Muslim members of 
provi icial legislatures represented a much larger electorate than the mombers of the 
Central Legislature. The pharse “Constituent Assembly” meant an assembly repre- 
senting the sovereign will of the people after they had overthrown the Government 
in power by violence ; but the last page in the history of the world had not yet 
been writtensand as long as Mahatma Gandhi remained the Constituent Assembly 
would be convened and transfer of power achieved by the people of this country by 
peaceful means. The people had enough of the method of Round Table Conferences; 
they now wanted elimination of the third party altogether. Referring to thej amend- 
ments tabled, he said that while Mr. Aney wanted elimination of the Communal Award, 
Mr, Jinnah wanted its perpetuation. He declared that separate electorate was anti- 
national and anti-democratic. It prevented the speaker, for instance, from voting for 
Mr, Jinnah even if he wanted to do so. The Congress stood for adult franchise, to 
which no followers of a demooratic faith like Islam could object. Passing to the 
declaration in the resolution that the Government of India Act did not represent the 
will of the nation, Mr. Satyamurthi pointed out that it did not carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Round Table Conference, did not accept a single recommendation 
of the Aga Khan memorandum and went against the resolutions of the Congress, 
Muslim League and every other progressive body in the country. Above all, even 
the amendments hitherto tabled in the House took no objection to the resolution as 
far as it deolared itself against the Act. Detailing the objections to the Act, Mr. 
Satyamurthi emphasised that it sought to introduce dyarchy in the centre in a far 
worse form than one, which was tried and had failed in the provinces. Further- 
more, the Indian Princes would nominate one-third of the Federal Legislature and 
have power to influence it, while they themselves would bo governed, not by the 
Act, but by separate Instruments, which, as the Maharajah of Patiala had declared, 
were more important to them than the Act. Proceeding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that unless the representatives of States were elected to the legislature by the 
people of States and fundamental rights were guaranteed to them the Federation 
would be entirely uselese. The country wanted neither the Federation as at present 
proposed, nor so-called central responsibility. He continued: “By all means, make a 
Federation of eleven self-governing provinces aud keep the door opon for the States 
to enter. Good States may come in, bad States may not. It is better that they do 
not.” Mr. Satyamurthi strongly criticised “the conspiracy and silence” in the 
matter of negotiations now progressing in relation to the Federation and asked 
whether the intention was even to amend the Government of India Act 1935 in 
order to suit the Princes and whether other efforts were being made to coerce 
them to enter the Federation. Continuing, the speaker emphasised that the accep- 
tance of offices by the Uongress in seven provinces did not mean acceptance of the 
Act. They accepted office in order to serve the people to the extent of opportunities 
given by it, in order to remove the fear of the Government from the minds of the 
people and above all to remove the fear of the majority from the minds of the 
minorities regarding their interests. The Government could do worse than accept 
the resolution. The Government were relying on communalists and Indian Princes 
bat joint electorate was bound to come soon. The Premiers of the Punjab and Sind 
had already declared themselves in favour of this. When joint electorate came the 
communalists would find their occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
Government were relying on a broken reed. Concluding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that the resolution was humble, but gave a definite indication of the desire and 
ambition of the people to be master of this country, not merely, not so much desire 
for the transfer of power from the white to the brown or black Government as 
that people of the country might come by their own and the evils of poverty want 
to be removed. They were short-sighted who thought when a great nation willed 
to be free anyone could stand in the way. He quoted the words of an Irish 
mother who in reply to his question declared that so long as one Irish child lived 
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the fight for the freedom of Ireland would go on. He declared that so long as a 
single Indian child lived the fight for the freedom of India would go on. (Cheers.) 
He also warned the Goyernment that so long as Mahatma Gandhi lived there was a 
chance of a friendly settlement but freedom would be attained by this country sooner 
even than her friends hoped and enemies feared. (Renewed Cheers.) 


The various amendments were then moved and the Prestdent ruled that the 
resolutions and amendments would be discussed together. Mr. Jinnah moved inser- 
tion in place of ‘Constituent Assembly” the words “Convention or Conference 
elected on the basis of electorates as provided in the Communal Award in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary and further that the rights and interests 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded with the 
mutual consent of the communities concerned.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney moved the addition after the words “the Government of India 
Act 1925” the following words ‘and the ordinances promulgated and the body of 
rules framed thereunder including those relating to franchise and class representa- 
tion based on the Cabinet decision known as the Communal Award” and also 
to the effect that the Constituent Assembly be elected on the basis of a non-commu- 
nal system of representation and adult franchise. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir moved an addition to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment the follow- 
ing words “and further all small minorities be represented.” 

Mr. Husseinbhoy Laljee moved the substitution for Constituent Assembly the 
following words: ‘Convention or conference elected on the basis of electorates as 
provided in the Communal Award in the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
whose decisions shall be binding on the British Parliament and further the rights 
and interests of the Musalmans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded 
with the mutual consent of the communities concerned.” 

Moulvi Zaffar Alt Khan said that Mr. Satyamurthi’s resolution reminded him of 
a story in which when the father died the clever eldest son told the younger ones 
that he being the eldest the paternal house from the floor to the roof was his and 
from the ronf right up to the seventh heaven was theirs. Unless therefore the 
Congress treated the Muslim minorities generously, the Muslims would accept the 
Congress promises with a grain of salt. He said that he was with the Congress so 
far as making the British leave India and ameliorating the condition of the masses 
were concerned, but before he was prepared to fight for that end, he wanted an 
assurance that the Muslim minorities would be treated fairly. He therefore supported 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 


Rao Sahib N. Shtva Raj, representative of the Scheduled castes, expressed 


satisfaction at mae * been granted an opportunity to express his views on this 
important question. Mr. Shivaraj said that if the resolution was moved im a spirit 
of co-operation then only he would welcome it. It was premature, firstly, as only 
just now the Congress had accepted office and become a legal unit of the Federa- 
tion and they should not urge abolition of the Act without giving it a trial. 
Secondly, the method suggested for abolition of the Act did not appeal to him. 
The method ontlined in Mr. Jinuah’s amendment was acceptable. 

Mr. L. K. Mattra, supporting Mr. Aney’s amendment, said that it was the Com- 
munal Award that had separated the Congress Nationalists from the main Congress. 
It was the Communal Award, which was bringing suppressed sneer and jeer for 
Bengal—the province which was the birth-place of nationalism. She had been 
reduced to a position of utter political impotence due to this Award. Muslims should 
not blame the Congress. Mr. Gandhi had promised a blank cheque for the Muslims 
if they joined hands with the Congress for the attainment of freedom. 


Sir A. H, Ghuvnavt wished that if the resolution had been brought after a settle- 
ment had been arrived at between-Hindus and Muslims, then the Muslims would have 
supported it. Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve such settlement in the 

ast, he blamed Hindu communalists for their failure. He paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah 
or his efforts for a settlement and declared that until an agreed settlement had been 
made Muslims must stick to the Communal Award. The Congress must show that 
it was prepared to safeguard minority interests, particularly those of Muslims, bat 
the way administration in Congress Provinces was carried on Muslims’ fears were 
not allayed. Citing the example of Bombay, he declared that if a resolution of this 
kind was to be passed at all it should be with the amendment of Mr. Jinnab. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that no Constituent Assembly could be called on the 
basis of the Communal Award for the Sikhs werejpledged to oppose the Award stout- 
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ly in every shape and form. The Sikhs were ready to co-operate with those who 
wished to develop the constitution on healthy lines but not on communal! lines. 
the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim demands then he would not be 
with the Congress. 

The debate had not concluded when tthe House rose. As to-day was the last 
non-official day of the session the debate will be continued in the Delhi session. 


Tus Insurance Bry Desate (Contp.) 


18th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly held an extra meeting to-day in order to 
get through the Insarance Bill. The question hour was dispensed with and after Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai had withdrawn his amendments moved on Wednesday to the 
effect that mutual provident companies should have actuarial investigation in ten 
years instead of five for other companies,; the House took up Ratzada Hansraz 8 
two amendments to clause 12 the effect of which would be to require insurance 
se a to show separately the business done in India as also business done 
outside. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai explained that the effect of the amendment would be felt 
equally by Indian ccmpanies doing business abroad and foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in India. The object was to show clearly whether the bonus paid by companies 
ae was justified by the amount of business done and profits earned in 

ndia. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths opposed the amendment on three grounds He said that firstly 
if the law of averages were not applied over a sufficiently Jarge area, fluctuations in 
the bonus would be so great as to destroy confidence. The result of the, amendment 
would be to split up the funds in several parts. Secondly, if foreign companies 
showed the amount of business done in India separately it would give the policy- 
holder an inadequate sense of security and fail to show the total financial security 
behind the policy. Thirdly, if fluctuations occurred the companies would have to 
keep in hand larger reverse funds in order to meet the unexpected than if things 
were steady. Cunsequently instead of paying as large a bonus as_ possible the 
sa ae ee would try to pay as little as possible and increase the reserve against the 
rainy day. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, leader of the House, said that the Opposition seemed to argue 
that the English companies were subsidising their Indian section of the business by 
bringing moneys from their large reserves elsewhere and this led to a ratewar 
which would mean the ruin of the Indian business, As regards unfair competition 
Sir N. N. Sircar contended that it did exist between small and big Indian companies 
themselves. Big Indian companies paid more bonus than the small ones. 


Sir Cowasjt Jehangir contended that withont the amendment Indian companies 
would be placed at a disadvantage because they would as a result of actuarial inves- 
tigation show particulars regarding methods etc, which foreign companies would not 
be called on to do. That would be contrary to the demand for a fair field and no 
favour which the European group frequently made. 

Closure was moved at this stage but was rejected and the debate was continued 
by Dr. Deshmukh, who said that it was difficult to understand the opposition to the 
amendment. He asserted that it would be to the good of the policy-holder to know 
the exact condition of things. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar said that the European Group were not trying 
to understand the amendment, although in their heart they knew what its aim was. 
All that was required was that there ought to be differentiation between Indian 
business and foreign business of non-Indian companies. 


Mr. N.C. Chunder quoting the latest edition of the English insurance law 
referred to provisions in it which required insurance companies in the United King- 
dom to furnish a summary statement. It was not at all unusual for the Indian 
legislature to ask for a similar provision in the Indian insurance law. 


Mr. Sustl Sen, Special Officer, held that the amendment was unnecessary as it 
was only imposing an additional obligation which did not benefit either Indian or 
other companies. He did not see any need for the amendment because of the forms 
which under the schedule had to be filled by the insurer and would give:full details of 
income and expenditure in India. 

The House quickly passed through several clauses and agreed to take up on 
Wednesday clause 26 relating to the investment of assets. 
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On clause 27 regarding managing agents Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment 
evoked a lively, sometimes heated, debate which had not concluded when the House 
rose. The amendment was to the effect that no insurance companies started after 
the Act shall have managing agents and the period of office of managing agents 
riage before the Act shall expire three years from the commencement of the 


Mr. Satyamurtht elaborated the point and defined the Congress attitule. He 
pointed out that life insurance business had made such good progress that there was 
a very strong case for the limitation of period while as regards general business 
which had a reat deal of leeway still to make managing agents were wanted in 
order to build it ap. 

Sir N. N. Sircar supported the amendment and said that in the course of his 
speeches on the consideration stage he had mado no distinction in his opposition to 
managing agents between life and other companies. It was a sights for the gods to 
see Mr. Satyamurthi fighting for managing agents in general companies (laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah expressed strong opposition to managing agents for any kind of 
insurance business. They were, he said, parasites and he asked the Congress 
benches whether they were going to allow these parasites to exist. If he had the 
power and if he had the majority on his side he would mips off managing agents 
at this very moment, but there was the Congress Party favouring the continuance 
of parasites. He, therefore, reluctantly supported the amendment reducing this 
evil to the minimum point. 

Mr. M. S. Aney supported the amendment and asked was it argued by the Con- 
gress that general insurance was not making progress because of the absence of 
managing agents. Hoe had not heard real intelligible reason for their continuance. 

Sir H. P. Mody vehemently attacked the speakers who had given managing 
agents a bad name in order to hang it. It was a _ topsy-turvy world, he said, in 
which the Congress was admitted. Ria managing agents had the right to exist. 
There might have been “rascals” among them as among other professions. The 
debate was adjourned till the 20th. 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Bhulabhat Desat made a lengthy statement on behalf 
of the Congress Party and said that considering many different proposals hitherto 
made regarding managing agents it was clear that there was nothing to suggest 
that the party was dving something nefarious in supporting the continuance of 
managing agents as far as general insurance companies were concerned. He reminded 
the House that the period of three years, but without restriction of remuneration, 
had been provided in the old bill and the Select Committee recommended ten years, 
subject to restriction of remuneration. Giving figures, Mr. Desai pointed ont that 
under provisions of the Bill. as emerged from the Select Committee, namely, ten 
years subject to the limitation of twenty-four thousand rupees yearly. the total 
amount ee to managing agents taking a unit of a hundred companies would be 
nearly 250 lakhs while uoder the Congress Party’s proposal, namely, three years 
without limitation, the total amount would be 85 lakhs, of which the baby com- 
panies would swallow 67. There was nothing, therefore, in the Congress proposal, 
which was nefarious. Proceeding, he declared that that was right to draw a dis- 
tinction between life and general companies. From the _ poiat of view of progress 
of Indian insurance business and the direction in which the Indian companies did 
not make sufficient progress, the initiative and enterprise of men wuo, however para- 
sitical they might be considered, were really useful, should be utilised. He had no 
objection to limiting the life of managing agents in respect of general companies to 
ten years. In any case he and his party wonld abide by the verdict of the House 
not in a spirit of helpless surrender, but in recognition of the principle of democracy. 
He drew attention to the attitude of the European gt0up who, he said, had awakened 
to the noy situation and despice the Government of India Act had agreed to three 
years’ limitation for managing agents, indicating that in the interest of the State 
they could terminate contracts without compunction. ; 

Mr. Jinnah, in a personal statement, refuted Mr. Desai’s statement that the 
independent party representative had not expressed dissent to the Select Committee 
proposal regarding ten years. ; 

ir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European Group, said that the net result of 
the statement of the Leader of the Opposition was_ that the Congress now agreed 
to three years, plus restriction of remuneration, His group, as already stated 
during the first reading of the Bill, opposed any statutory grestriction of remanera- 
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tion as being a dangerous principle leading to undue interference in commercial 
enterprise, but under all circumstances, which had been revealed during the course 
of discussion, his group agreed to managing aaents’ agreements, as far aS insurance, 
more especial b life insurance companies were concerned, being terminated after 
three years. He, however, made two points clear. First, this was not to be regarded 
as being an admission that the European gioup had changed their view with regard to 
the general question of managing agents What they said was that the special nature 
of insurance business was such that in the case of banking companies they should 
be prohibited from having managing agents. Managing agents—they rendered great 
services in ths past—did not seem so necessary to the growth of healthy and stable 
insurance companies. Hence, the group agreed to their abolition, as far as the Bull 
was concerned, only after three years. Secondly, having agreed to this radical 
treatment of the existing contracts, the group was not going auy further and did 
not agree to the statutory and arbitrary restriction of 1:emuneration. 
The amendment was passed without division. 


Mr. Govinddas (Oongress) moved an amendment fixing the remuneration of 
managing agents at two and a half per cent of the gross premium of Rs 24,000 
yearly, whichever was less. He said that in this oor country, where the maximom 
salaries were being fixed at Rs. 500, the Managing Agents had no business to get 
staggering remunerations 

Or P. N Banerjee moved another similar amendment with the only difference 
that managing agents should get two and a half per cent of “the net premium” or 
Rs. 24,000 whichever was less. 

Sir N N Sercar said that in the average case of a small company the remunera- 
tion of Managing Agents would come to Rs. 4 8-0 per month, or at most equal to 
a durwan’s salary 1f the amendments were accepted In order to get Rs 24,000 
annually, the premium would have to be two Jakhs and forty thousand which would 
be generally impossible for a company to accumulate Ho, therefore, opposed both 
the amendments 

y: The amendment was negatived by 68 votes to 43. The House disposed of amend- 
ments to the remaining clauses up to the clause 30 and then adjourned 


21st. SEPTEMBER —There was a lengthy debate in the Assembly to-day when 
the discussion on the amendments to the Insurance Bill was resumed The clause 
under discussion was a new one, No, 39, which was inserted,by the Select Committee, 
running — 

“No policy of insurance shall, after the expiry of two yeais from the date on 
which it was effected, be called in question by the insurer on the ground that the 
statement mado in the proposal for insurance or in any report of the medical office: 
or referee or friend of the insured or in any other document lealing to the insane 
of the policy was inaccurate or false unless the insurer shows that such statement 
was no matorial matter and fraudulently made by the policv-holde: and that the 
policy-holder knew at the time of making it that the statement was false” 

Mr. F E.James, on behalf of the European gioup, moved aa amendment to 
substitute the word ‘and’ by the word ‘or’ bo as co make the last clause read “or 
that the policy-holder knew at the time of making 1t that the statement was false 


Sir Cowasj: Jehangir supported the amendment and said that insurance com- 
panies needed as much protection from policy-holders who deliberately defrauded 
companies as policy-holders needed from unscrupulous companies, 


Sir N N. Strear opposed the amendment which would whittle down the clause 
He referred to several cases particularly before the Oalcutta High Court, 1a which 
criticism had been made of the present l!aw under which trivial mustakes 1n state- 
ments invalidated the policy. Companies got two years in which to make enquiries 
about statements made by policy-holders. 

Dr Deshmukh pointed out that tnsuranoe companies were themselves guilty of 
fraud when, as usually happened, they “loaded” policies that added five or six years 
to the age given by a policy-holder, thereby charging more premium than was 

roper. 
r Aney supported the principle of the clause but thought that the condition 
regarding 8 policy-bolder’s kaowledge of mis-statement was not essential 

Sir H. P. Mody declared that the section was much too oppressive on an insurer. 
if, for instance, a policy-holder died five years afler takiag out his policy, how was 
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the company to find out whether he knew he was making a false statement or not. 
The speaker did not know where the policy-holder went after death, 

Mr. Bhulabhas Desas objected to the amendment which calculated to make every 
immaterial statement an invalidating factor. He said that the clause as it stood did 
i es burden of proof and the amendment would negative the whole valae of 

e clause. 

Mr. Jinnah agreed with the leader of the Opposition that under the clause, if 
amended as proposed. even an immaterial statement if proved to be inaccurate was 
a sufficient ground to resist a claim. The amendment was negatived. 


Mr. James moved another amendment adding a proviso to clause 39, namely, that 
nothing in this section shall prevent an insurer from making such an adjustment 
in the policy in terms as may be necessary in consequence of any misstatement of 
age in the original proposal and further that if the policy of a life lapses and is 
reinstated at a later date provisions of this section shall apply from the date of the 
reinstatement as if the reinstated policy were a new contract. 


Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that the two years’ time given to an insurer to 
verify the statements of a policy-holder was adequate. He opposed to give any 
re protection to an insurer against a policy-holder, The amendment was 
negatived. 

Dr. Deshmukh moved insertion of an additional clause, namely, that every 
insurer shall publish in the policy of an insured terms of his policy, peta 
surrender value of the policy from the second vear from ithe date of the policy till 
it matures in the vernacular language of the province where the insurer is carrying 
on his business, and shall supply the policy-holder with a Behera hic copy of the 
statement made by him. No policy of a policy-holder shall lapse for want of pay- 
ment of premium after two promia have been paid by him on his policy. The 
mover strongly supported by Dr. Ziauddion claimed that the system of printing 
surrender value on policy existed in many countiies and it was more necessary 
in India where a majority of policy-holders were ignorant and illiterate. As to 
what should be the surrender might be left for an open competition between 
companies. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposed the amendment which was rejected. Clauses 39 and 
40 were passed. 

There was a lively discussion on Mr. A. Ayyangar’s amendment to the effect that 
from the tenth year of the commencement of business of an insurance company 
policy-holders’ representation on the directorate should be increased from one- 
fourth to one-half. The amendment was rejected by 56 votes to 46. The House 
adjourned, 


22nd. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Assembly took up to-day clause 26 of the Insurance 
Bill relating to investment assets. Sir N. N. Sircur moved the new clause in 
place of clause 26 of the Bill as emerged from the Select Committee. The new 
clause provides that British Indian and United Kingdom Insurance Companies shall 
invest assets equivalent to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of the liabilities to the 
policy-holders in India in the following manner: One-half in Government securities 
and the other half in Government or other approved securities of laudia or United 
TPL whe The foreign companies shall invest assots equal to the whole of their 
liabilities to the policy-holders in the following manner: Thirty-three and one- 
third per cent in Government securities and the balance in Guvernment or other 
approved securities of India or United Kingdom. Four years will be allowed to 
both these categories of companies to complete investment. Assets reqnired to ba 
Invested by foreign companies shall be held in trust for the discharge of claims 
and shall be vested in trustees resident in British India and approved by the Central 
Government by the Instrument of Trust, which shall be oxecuted by the insurer 
and approved by the Central Government and shall define the manner in which alone 
the subject-matter of the trust shall be dealt with. Sir N. N. Sircar explained the 
rovisions of his amendment aud said that the ideal state of things would have been 
0 require, if possible, that the policy-holder shou!i bo secured to the extent of 
one hundred p.c. instead of only two-thirds in the case of Indian tha een But 
this ideal was difficult of attainment for many Indian companies would be unable tu 
comply with the requisition, He made it clear that sixty-six and two-third per 
cent prescribed was neither sciontifio nor sacrosanct, and he was prepared to accept 
the highest porcentago that the House would agree to give, As regards nou-Indian 
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foreign companies the provision was fer hundred per cent investment, the fund not 
being left to their control but vested in trustees in India. 

wo amendments to Sir N. N, Sircar’s amendment were moved. The first of 
these was by Pandit Santanam suggesting fifty-five per cent investment, instead 
of two-thirds in the case of Indian companies divided into twenty-five per cent 
invested in Government securities and thirty per cent in Government or other 
approved securities. The other amendment was by Mr. A. C. Datta suggesting 
fifty-five per cent in place of two-thirds. Pandit Santanam pointed out that his 
amendment really meant investment of fifty Per cent of the reserve and the liability 
for the other five per cent would be covered by loan to policy-holders. 

Mr, Santanam’s amendment was adopted and the clause as amended was passed. 


The House also passed the new clauses 26, A. B.C and D moved by Mr. S. C. 
Sen with certain amendments. The clauses as amended require submission by 
companies to the Superintendent half-yearly settlements showing investments made 
in accordance with section 26. Tho clauses prohibit the grant of loans except loans 
within the surrender value of life policies to any director, manager, managing 
agent, actuary auditor, or officer of a company or to any othor company except a 
subsidiary company or a banking company. For any losses incurred owing to con- 
travention of the above provision every director, manager, managing agent, actuary 
officer or partner shall be liable and assets shail not be kept except in corporate 
name of the company. 

A proviso added on the motion of Mr. A. Ayyanger Jays down that every oxist- 
ing Joan to officers specified above shall be repaid within one year of the com- 
moucement of the Act and of these officers defaulting shall cease to hold office from 
one year, of tho commencement of the Act. 


Congress members joined the Government in voting down the amendment of 
Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya for the omission of clause 35 which prohibits payment by 
way of commission or otherwise for procuring business to any person except a 
Jicensed insurance agent. 

Sir N. N. Sarear opposed the amendment and stressed the need of retention of 
the clause. He made it clear that men like chief agents or special agents or direc- 
tors were not intended to be roped in hy the clause. 

The amendment was negatived by 89 votes against 18. Tbe House adjourned. 


23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly devoted the whole of the morning sitting 
to-day to further tho consideration of clause 385 which prohibits payments, 
by way of commission or otherwise, to any person except a licensed insurance 
avent. 
The House accepted Dr. P. N. Ranerjee’s amendment to the effect that “prohibi- 
tion of payment under the clause shall take effect after six mouths from the commence- 
ment of the Act (instead of throe months provided for in the original clause)’. 


Considerable discussion arose on Mr. F. Chapman-Mortimer's amondmont intended 
to secure inclusion of chief agents among persons empowerod to make a commission 
and among persons to whom such payment is allowed to be made. 


After two hours’ discussion the House agreed to the addition of the following as 
clanse 35 (2). “No insurer or aby person who for purposes of insurance business 
employs an Insurance agent licensed under section 37 shall pay or contract to pay to 
any insurance agent licensed under section 37 by way of commission or as remune- 
ration in any form an amount exceeding in the case of life insurance business 45 per 
cent of the initiai premium payable on any policy or policies effected through him 
and five per gent of the renewal premium or in the case of business on any other 
class thirty per cent of the premium provided, however, that insurers in respect of 
life insurance business only may pay during the first ten years of their business 
to their insurance ageuts 55 per centof the initial premium payable on any 
policy or policies effected through them and 6 per cont of renewal premiums.” 


Mr. Satyamurthi, moving the amendment for fthe addition of the above new 
clause, said that the House had generally agreed as to the limitation of the commis- 
siou (cries of “no, no”) and difference existed only with regard to the actual percen- 
tage and advantage to be given to youag companies. A ten per cent difference in 
favour of young companies had been given by the clause and standing as they did 
for sound business both of young and old companies his party regarded this sufficient, 
He emphasised indispensibility of limitation of commission. 
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Sir N. N Strcar supported the amendment and referred to certain type of mal- 
practice prevalent in India by which agents induced a policyholder to allow his 
revious policy to lapse and take out a fresh policy so that the agent might get & 
igher initial commission 
Mr 8S. C. Sen said that the bulk of expenses was represented by commission and 
the clause therefore would have a salutary effect. As regards the argument that no 
other country had a similar legislation, he declared that in no other country did 
similar appalling conditions prevail 
The amendment was pressed to a division ani carried by 82 votes against 20, the 
Congress and Government voting for and Congress Nationalists and Independents 
voting against. Ihe House then adjourned 


24th SEPTEMBER —Tho Assembly havfng tejected Mr Nasrang’s amendment 
for the insertion of a new clause after clause 35 of the In.urance Bill that no 
insurance against who has been employed by an insure, shall be deprived of or 
forfeit We commission or renewal commission earned on any policy or policies 
effected through him merely by reason of his leaving such employment of his own 
free will except on the giound of fraud or gross professional misconduct on the 
part of the agent.” 

The Clause 35 as amended was adopted 


Thereafter Mr Bajorta moved an amendment for the omission of the entire clause 
36 providing for the prohibition of 1ebates from commission by an insurer or his 
agent eithor directly or indirectly as an inducement to any person to take out or 
renew his policy M1 Bajotia explaince! that the clause was prima facie unworkable 
as tho principle of allowing rebates was an accepted business method and any 
attempt to prevent it might load to corruption 

Siu N. N Sircar agreed that it was 10 reality to fraud public to say that rates of 
premium weie equal in all companies while behind that declaration agents of various 
companies paid difforent rates of rebates out of their commission 

Mr Bhulabhut Desai said that uf they allowel freedom to agents to give rebates 
they would be-plaing those who wishel to get imsured in a vicious circle Any 
right thinking person should be opposed to unscrupulous inequity and it was their 
duty to prevent such an evasion of law Lhe amendment was negatived 


The House rejected Lr Zsauddens amendment to omit the pace in the same 
clause prohibiting the acceptance of i1ebate by any person effecting or renewing 
insurance Ji Ziauldin in support of his amendment urged that if the recoiver of 
rebate har also punishable unde: that section then it would be impossible to get 
any proo 
Clause 36 with some vorbal amondments was adopted without a division. 
The penalty claus» provides punishment of the giver of rebate with a fine which 
may extend to Rs 160 anil of the receive: with a fine which may extend to Rs 50 
The House passed on to clause 3? which presciibes annual fees of Rs J and 
othor conditions for licensing an msurance agent Mr A N Chottopadhaya moved 
an amendment to omit the entire clause 
S11 N N. Strcar ashed for the President’s iuling whether the amendment was 
admissible, seeing that the House had already passed clause 35 10 which the phrase 
had been used namely “licensed under clause 37 ’ 
The President 1uled that 1t was open to the House to negative clause 47 He 
boone luled that the amendment was not barred. Thu House chen adjourned till 
0 - 


RatiricatioN ob INTERVATIOVAL SucaR AGREEVELNT 


27th SEPTEMBER —S:r Sultan Ahmed moved a 1esolution to-day recommending 
the Governo:-Ceneral-in-Council that the international agreement regarding the regu- 
Jation of production and marketing of sugat signed in London on May 6, 1937, be 
ratified by him 

Mr Ramsay Scott moved an amendment recommending that the agreement be 
not ratified and expressing strong disapproval of the ‘oun of the Central Govern- 
ment in agreeing to prohibit export of sugar by sea o\copt to Burma for the next 
five pore without the knowledge and consent of the industry 

The amendment fuithe: 1eucommended the Government to explore all possible 
avenues for export of sugar and take such othe: steps for the purpose of developing 
export markets both by land and by sea for sugar. Mr. Soott said that the amend- 
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ment represented the views of sugar industries on the London convention. He 
strongly criticised the Government for not consulting the industry before signing the 
agreement and described the difficulty of selling sugar beyond land borders of India. 

Mr. Avinashtlingam Chetty Pade i opposing ratification declared that unless the 
export market was developed for Indian sugar tbe price of both sugar and sugarcane 
was bound to decrease. He pointed out that thirteen per cent of last year’s produc- 
tion was still unconsumed and would remain in stock adding to the quantity of sur- 
plas that would be left this year. He asked whether the effect of this accumulation 
would be to decrease or increase prices. 

Mr. Varma pointed out the vast scope and possibility of the development 
of the Indian sugar industry and for achieving this objective. he said, India must 
have a fair share in the world market. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European Group, would not go so far as Mr. Ram- 
say Scott in condemning the sugar agreement and was not in favour of the amend- 
ment moved by him. ([ronical cheers from Congress benches). The European group 
did not agree tuat the sugar industry had been Eyed treated by the Government 
having regard to the history of protection. Sir Leslie Hudson proceeded that his 
party considered that it was doubtful whether India was in a position to export 
sugar. He personally preferred the door being kept open for reconsideration during 
the five years covered by the agreement. 

Mr. H. Dow, Commerce Secretary, pointed out that the retail price had nothing 
to do with the ability of the country to export under present conditions, Mr. Dow 
emphasised that the danger was if India dropped out other countries would als? 
drop out and it was almost certain that other important sugar countries would not 
be prepared to ratify in which case unrestricted world competition would result and 
at the end of five years it would not be the slightest uso in India getting into the 
world market at all “We are trying to get into a position where in five years’ time 
there will be a market which India will be able to enter with some real prospect of 
pron to ourselves. Apart from this agreement there is no hope of any improve- 
ment,’ 

Mr. Gadgil pointed out that the sugar-producing provinces had now Congress 
Governments which were likely to reduce the irrigation dues and which in its turo 
would bring down the cost of production. ; 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, winding Up the debate, emphasised that the question was not 
whether India could increase production with a view to have an exportable surplus, 
but whether India’s sugar would face successfully world competition in a free mar- 
ket. If not, it was no use increasing the production. Tho only hope of India ever get- 
ting into the free market was by joining the convention. If the House did not ratify 
the convention the whole sugar market might bo thrown ints chaos and the only 
hope of India entering the free market of the world would havo gone for ever. 

The House divided and Mr. Ramsay Scott’s amendment for not ratifying the con- 
vention was carried by 66 votes to 52 amidst opposition cheers. The House adjourned. 


Tue Insurance But Desate (ContD.) 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—Clause 37 laying down conditions for licensing insurance 
agents ocoupied the whole morning sitting and only the, first of five sub-clauses had 
been disposed when the Houae rose for lunch. The amondment moved on Friday 
last by Mr. A. N. Ohattopadhyaya for the omission of the whole clause was further 
debated and eventually rejected. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment Sir N. N. Strcar replying to Mr. 
Bajoria’s observations pointed out that the clause did not require an agent to take 
out licenses for each company he served even as a lawyer was not required to take 
out licenses for each client he defended. : ae 

The House then agreed to Mr. Zssak Sait’s amendment reducing license fees 
from Rs. 3 provided in the original clause to Re. 1 


Sir H. P. Mody moved an amendment designed to make clear that firms could 
be licensed as at present to act as agents for non-life companies. He explained that 
the clause as it stood only permitted individuals to take out license and this 
might disturb the existing practice of firms working as insurance agents. 


Sir NV. N. Sirear pointed out that each member of the firm concerned could take 
out license and continue to work for insurance companies which the firm originally 
represented. The olause therefore imposed no hardship. 

#, P. Mody withdrew his amendment. 
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Mr N C. Chunder moved one of achain of amendments intended to make 
hcensing automatic and specifically mentioned disqualifications which automatically 
prevented the issue of license 

After lunch the House by 84 votes to 11 1ejected Di Baneryeas amendment to 
provide that license should be tenewed every three years instead of every year 
Clause 37 was finally adopted 14 the following foim 


*37(1)—The Superimtendent of Insurance shall in the prescribed manner and on 
payment of the prescribed fee of one iupee issue to any individual making an 
application unde: this Section and not suffering any of the disqualifications herein- 
after mentioned a |icence to act as an insurance agent for the purpose of soliciting 
02 procuring insurance business. 

(2) Licence issued under this section shall entitle the holder to act as an 
insurance agent for avy registered insure. 

(3) License 1ssued under this section shall expue on the 31st day of March 
each year, but if the applicant does not suffer any such disqualification be :enewed 
fiom yeat to yea! ob payment of a fee of one fiupee 

(4) The disqualifications avove referied to shall be the following 


{A) That the person is a mino.. 

(B) He ts found to be of unsound mind by a court of competent jurisdiction 

(C) He has been found guilty of criminal misappropriation o1 criminal breach 
of trust o: cheating by a court of competent jurisdiction 

(D) Io tho course of any judicial proceeding relating to any policy of insurance 
01 winding up of insurance company o: in the course of investigation ioto the 
affairs of an insurer it shall appear that he has been-found guilty of or has knowingly 
participated tn or connived at any fraud, dishonesty 01 misappropriation against an 
Insurer or assured and (5) if 1t be fonnd that an insurance agent suffers from any 
of the foregoing disqualifications without prejudice to any othe: penalty whereto he 
may be hable, the Supertotendent of Iasurance shall and if the agent has knowingly 
contravened any provision of this 4ut may cancel the license issued to the Agent 
under this section. 

Clause 38 was allowed to stand ovei till the next day pending effoits to evolve an 
agreed formula regarding an additional provision for the constitution of provident 
fund for employees of insutance companies The House agreed to the addition of 
the following as clause 38-A 

38-A Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract between an insurer 
an} an insurance agent licensed unde: section 37 of the Act forfeiting or stopping 
payment of renewal commission, no insuret caliying on the business of life insurance 
in British India shal! refuse payments of commission on renewal premix due to an 
Insurance agent unde: the agreement between them bv reason only of the te:mina- 
tion of his agreement except for fraud, provided such agent has served the insure: 
cootinaally and exclusively for at feast ten years and provided further: that after 
his ceasing to act he does not directly o: indirectly solicit or procure insurance 
business for any othe: insurer 


Clauses 39 to 42 having been already disposed of last week the House passed on 
to 43 and agreed to the addition of twu new sub-clauses thereto One provided the 
supply to the policy-holder on application copies of questions and answers contained 
in his proposal and medical report, while the other ran as follows No insurer 
Shall after the commencement of this Act begin o: after thres years thereof con- 
tinue to ae on any business of insurance upon dividing principle that the benefit 
secured by the policy 1s not fixed but depends eithe: wholly or partly on the 
results of distibation among policies maturing for payment within certain time- 
limits of certain sums provided that in the case of an insurer who continues to 
earry OD Insurance business on dividing principle after the commencement of this 
Act he shall withhold from distribution a sum not Jess than forty per cent of thu 
premia received during that yea: in three years so as to make up the amount 
lequired for investment under section 26 of this Act. 

Clauses 44 to 50 were disposed of without amcadmeat and the House adjourned 


29th. SEPTEMBER .—The President ruled to-day out of order Professor Rangas 
amendment seeking to empower i local Governments that direct pore should be 
made by Insurauce Companies for provident fund for their employees. 

The poe ‘whether the amendment fell within the scope of the Bill was 
argued for nearly one hour before the President gave his ruling. 
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M:. F £ James raised the point of oide: and stated that the amendment would 
extend the scope of the Bill. He referred to previous rulings, holding that such 
amendments were out of gider. 

Mr Satyamurts contended that the amendment wis in order and potted out 
that the scope of the Bill was to regulate the business of imsurancd and this inc huded 
regulating 1t as fa: as the employees were concerned He 1efeired to the dobafe on 
the TFauff Bill in 1934 when M1 N M Joshi moved an amondment which intended to 
protect Labour in the industries concerned 


Mfr M S Aney argued that the Bill was not merely mtended to consolidate but 
improve the insurance business Further the Bill contaimed many new provisions 
which were not found in the old Acts such as the hcensing of agents, Iho business 
of insurance could not be dono with out of any consideration{for employers who wero 
45 much a part of 1t as the employees. 

Mt Bhulabhat Desat stated that modern Iegislation tn other countries recognise d 
for instance, that housing accommodation for labour was a pait of the conditions 
making for sound working of certain industiics The Government of India als) 
acted on the principle that provision of ceitain amenities to officials was part of 
the necd to ensure sound and efficient admunistiation. Jho question therofore was 
whether the amendment before the House did or did not iJate to msutance 
business 01 1athe: was it unrelated to it 


The Prissdent giving his ruling stated that the existing Jaw rolating to insurance 
did not contain any piovisions for instituting provident fund for the binefit of 
employees of imsurance companies He did notsay that provident fund did not 
have any relation to the business of insuauce but the relation was a remote onc 
and it could not by any moans be said that amendments Ike this came within the 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr James moved the next amendment to clause 53 with a view to icstrict the 
Central Government’s power imposing reciprocal disabilitics on non-Indian comp iies 
to the special requirements of the keeping of deposits or assets only He said thiat 
the clause aS now diafted would Jead to unnecessaly harassment of foreign 
companies 

Sir Cowasjyee Juhangir pointed out that 1f the powers of the Cential Government 
were thus restricted the Government would not be able to retahate agunst a foreign 
country in which an Indian insurer for example was prevented fiom employing Indian 
clerks and officials, 


Sir N N Suircar said that it was wise to have fall powers of retabation is it 
could not be foreseen at present in how many other directions the Central Govern. 
ment might be callel to act apart from the requirements of keeping deposits and 
assets He therefere opposed the amcndmont 

The House agreed to postpone till the next day further consideration of the amen {- 
ment as Sir N N Sircar pointed out that an agreement might be reache! after in- 
formal consultations among members 

The House quickly disposed of sa tions up to 87, but agreed to postponement til 
the next day foi consideration of clause 86 defining mutual insurance company and 
co-operative insurance society 

M1 Lalchand Navalrass amendment to oxtend to mutual insurance societies 
the provisions relating to mutual msurance companies and co-operative imsurance 
societies was rejected 

&ir N N Strcar pointed out that if mutual isurance societies were as the mover 
stated, functioning without being registered either unde. the Companies Act o1 Co- 
operative Societies Act, they were hable to a fne of Rs 1,000 each If, however, 
they were registered then the provision would apply to them. 


Mr Mohanlal Sazena’s amendment urging the addition of a sub-clause 2 to clause 
87 with the object of giving power to mutual insurance companies and co-operative 
insurance socvieti¢s to issue debentures or raise loans up to Rs 25,000 was negatived 
by 49 votes to 41 The Assembly then adjourned. 


Ixpo-Britis TrapE Tatxs—Aps Motion 
30th SEPTEMBER —Afto: questions in tho Assembly to-day the Pressdent in- 
formed the House of the receipt of an adjournment motion from Mr S&. Satya- 
murts regarding the refusal of the Government to give an undertaking that they will 
abide by the verdict of or even consult the Assembly before coming to any devisions 
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on Into-British trade negotiations which aro at present being carried on ia 
London. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed argued that the motion was not urgent as the subject matter 
had been before the House in the form of a question and answer ;for the last one 
year aud there was even a resolution. Whether it was reached or not was not his 
concern. He maintained that the matter was not urgent. 

Mr. Satyamurti urged that the matter becamo urgent when the Commerce Mem- 
ber stated yesterday that the Government had not made up their mind as to wheth- 
er to consult the House or abstain from doing so. Recently there had been alarm- 
ing rumours of break-down of the Indo-British trade negotiations and in view of 
the closing of the session and the inconclusive nature of the negotiations which were 
piotractedly dragging on aud in view also of the fact that the Assembly might not 
meet till the end of January next the matter was most urgent. 


Tho President, Str Abdur Rahim ruled the motion out of order as the question 
had been before the House in some form or other since September last year and all 
that happened yesterday was a reiteration by the Commerce Member that the Gov- 
eroment had not come to any conclusion whether to consult or not to consult the 
Assembly and, furthermore, constitutionally they were not necessarily hound to 
consult tho House. 


Tue Insurance Bitt Depate (Contp.) 


Clause 86 relating to tho definition of Mutual Insurance Company and Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Company or Society which stood over from yesterday was passed to 
day with the proviso moved by Mr. Thtrumal Rao that Co-operative Life Insurance 
Societies in existence at tho commencement of this Act should be allowed a poriod 
of one year to comply with the provisions of the Act. 

The Houso agreed to the addition among miscellaneous provisions of a new 
Clause 97-A laying down that save and except where it was instituted by the super- 
intendent of insurance no proceedings under this Act against an insurer or any 
director, manager or other officer of the insurer should be instituted by any person 
unless he had obtained the previous sanction of the Advocate-General of the pro- 
rey ner’ the principal place of business in British India of such insurer was 
situated. 

The House transacted business after luach quickly and disposed of up to clause 102. 


On the motion of Mr. Anantasyanam the following new clause 100A, was added : 
“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in this Act, an insurer carry- 
ing the business of life insuranco shall be at liberty to declare an interjm bonus 
or bonuses to the policy-holders whose policies mature for payment by reason of 
death or otherwise during the inter-valuation period on the recommendation of the 
investigating actuary made at the last preceding valuation.” 

The House passed anothor amendment of Mr. Anantasayanam to clause 101 
providing that rule or .ules made by the Governor-General in Council shall have 
force of law unless the same aro previously laid on the table of both Houses of 
the lodian Legislature for a period of a month for modification in such a manner 
as it may think fit. 


Mr. Satyamurti, supported by Mr. Zafarali, said ‘that the Government had ample 
time between now and the Delhi session, when the Hill would come back from 
the Council of State, to frame these rules and place them before the Legislature, 

Mr. Sustl Sen moved that the addition of the new clause be inserted after clause 
102, namely, that the Central Government may by notification in the official gazette 
exempt any insurer, constituted, incorporated or domiciled in an Iodian State, from 
tho provisions of section 6 relating to deposits, or from the provisions of sub-section 
(1) of section 25 relating to the keeping of assets in Lritish India either absolutely 
ar subject to such conditions or modifications as may be specified in the notification. 
Ho said that this provision was essential to protect British and Indian companies 
ling business in Indian States. 

r. Anantasayanam urged that the Government %':~uld take care that companies 
a not started in Indian States with a view to ovading insurance law in British 
ndia. 

Sir N. N. Strear having agreed that clause 103 delegated too wide powers to 
officers in provincial Governments, the House accepted Mr. LZ. K. Maitra’s amend- 
ment deleting the following Clause “the superintendent: of jnsurance may delegate 
all or any of his powers and functions under part three to the officer appointed by 
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the Central Government to exercise in @ proyince powers and functions of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in relation to provident societies.”’ 

At the suggestion of Mr. S.C. Sen and Mr. B. Das respectively the House 
agreed to the insertion of the following oew clauses: “Nothing io this Act shall 
aifect the liability to an insurer being a company to comply with the provisions of 
i eras Companies Act. 1913, in matters not otherwiso specifically provided by 

is Ac 

“Nothing in this Act shall apply to any trade union registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926”. 

“Kach insurer registered under this Act shall deposit and keep deposited with 
the Superintendent of Insurance copies of all forms of policy contracts issued by 
him in India.” 

Mr. Satyamurtht withdrew his amendment seeking to lay down that all central 
and provincial governments, public bodies, etc, should insure with the Indian 
insurer on Sir N. N. Sircar informing him that the Central Government did not 
insure its property and local Governments were always at liberty to insure where- 
ever they iked. 

Mr. Satyamurtt next moved that all protected and subsidised industries should 
place every class of insurance busioass other than life under the [adian insurer. 

Sir N. N. Strear opposed it on the ground that the Bill was not even remotely 
connected with the protection of Industries. 

The President promised to give a ruling onthe next day and the House 
jadjourned. 


1st. OCTOBER :—The President ruled out to-day Mr. S. Satyamurthi's sew 
clause to provide that no firm or company, foreiga or Indian, shall be eligible for 
the benefit of any bounty, grant or subsidy payable out of the Central or provincial 
revenues or of protection in any shape or form unless such firm or company agrees 
to place every class of insurance business other than life with [ndian insurance com- 
panies resgistered under the Act. -, 

The President pointed out that the existing insurance law contained ap provision 
akin to this and the Bill had nothing to do with the question of what class of insur- 
ance business was placed with a particular class of insarers. A provision like this 
did not come within the scope of the Bill. 

The President ruled out of order Professor N. G. a's new clause to provide 
that employees of the Government, se tale Local Boards and public utility 
companies, should place their insurance only in provident fand societies and mutual 
or cO-Operative insurance companies. 


Prof Ranga moved an amendment that nothing in the Act should prevent any 
provincial Government undertaking insurance business oo permission and aoe to 
such conditions as might be prescribed by the Governor-General-in-Council. He 
urged that provincial governments should andertake on the contributory basis 
various kinds of insurance so that the State might gain the necessary experience and 
create a sufficiently large clientale s> that in course of time the idea of insurance 
might spread throughout the country paving the way for complete nationalisation of 
insurance. This was essential because instead of huge profits insurance business 
was accumulating in the hands of a few individuals. They might accrue *to the 
State. 

Dr. Zrauddin heartily supported the amendment and said the State was the 
proper authority which ought to bear losses of individuals by under-takiog insarance, 

Sir N. N. Strcar said that he would have no objection if provincial governments 
conducted insurance business as provided io the India Act of 1935, but that for 
Governor-General-in-Coanci! to prescribe tue method of business to be conducted by 
provinces was unthinkable. 

Bir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Aney oppozed while Mr. Santanam supported the 
amendment which was eventually negatived. 


On Mr. Satyamurti’s motion the House passed the sahil: feller to sub- 
clause one of clause three: “Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
insurance business carried on by the Government of Governors’ provinces.”’. 

The House also accepted on Dr. Deshmukh's motion a new clause after clause one 
hundred to the effect that in cases where a definite number of premiams is payable 
the policy of life insurance on which all premiums have been paid for three 
consecutive years shall acquire a guaranteed surrender value aud notwithstanding any 
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contract to the contrary shall not lapse by reason of non-payment of further pre- 
miums, but shall, notwithstanding such non-payment, be kept alive to the extent of 
its paid-up value. ; ; 

An explanation defines paid up value and mentions the exceptions to which the 
clause shall not apply. - 

The House then passed rapidly through all the remaining amendments and con- 
cluded consideration of the Bill clause by clause and then adjourned, 


Securities Act AMEND Bru 


2nd. OCTOBER :—Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, moved hese that the 
Bill for amending the Indian Securities Act be taken into consideration. Sir James 
explained that since the inception of the Reserve Bank there had not been full time 
work for the Controller of Currency and hence the decision to transfer the whole 
of his work to the Reserve Bank. In fact, since the Reserve Bank had started func- 
tioning the Controller of Currency had been engaged in the process of transferring 
his duties to the Reserve Bank. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that if the post of the Cvuntroller of Ourrency had 
been abolished a year ago the Indian Exchequer would have saved a lot of money. 
The Government had unnecessarily delayed the matter. ; 

Mr. Sriprakasa wanted the Reserve Bank to continue to keep money on the 
same terms as the Controller of Currency who gave interest without oxtra charge io 
the shape of commission. 

Mr. B. Das wanted to know whether the Annual Report published by the 
Controller of Currency, which gave valuable information regarding Government’s 
financial operations, would continue to be published and also whether the Finance 
Member and the Government would continue to have an adequate control over the 
Reserve Bank’s activities. 

Mr. N. G. Ranga associated himself with the demand of Mr. B. Das that the 
annual report should continue to be published. He was not in favour of transfer- 
ring so much power to the Reserve Bank, over which the Government did not have 
complete control. 

r, Avinashilingam Chetitt wanted to know when the amendment to the rules 
would be carried out. He hoped it would be done soon as otherwise the public 
would be put to great trouble. 

Sir James Grigg gave an assurance that the Government of India would have 
control over the Reserve Bank’s functions in the matter of currency and credit and 
proposed to regulate them by an informal agreement with the Bank. He hoped that 
would reassure the members who thought this Bill meant the lessening of control 
of the Central Government. The Bill merely transferred certain routice functions 
regarding certain aspects of management of the public debt to the Bank. The 
Reserve Bank would issue an annual report on matters of interest in connection 
with currency and credit during the year. They had in fact already started doing so. 

The House accepted Sir James Grigg’s motion and passed the Bill. 


Tue Insurance Bitty Desate (Contp.) 


Before the House took up the third reading of the Insurance Bill, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desat, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, asked for permission from 
the Chair to rectify what he described as an inadvertment omission yesterday during 
the discussion on the amendments to move one relating to schedules for providing 
in the case of an insurer having his principal place of business outside British 
India, the expenses of management of total business need not be split up into 
several sub-heads if they are not so split up in his own country. oes 

The President ruled that it was too late for any amendment of this kind to be 
moved then. 

Sir N. N. Strear then moved without a speech that the Bill be passed. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir pointed out that the impression conveyed by the Law 
Member that Indian general insurance companies were prosperous was incorrect and 
Said that they were not doing well at all and as things stood there was little pros- 
pect of any great movement in their position. fie referred to the oonsiderable 
uneasiness existing among important insurance circles at the acceptance of the 
definition of chief agents, which nullified the effect of the provision limiting com- 
mission of insurance agents. If this definition stood it was certain that the Bill 
Would be amended very soon. He paid a tribute to the Leader of the House 
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who had displayed great patience, ai sense of justice and on the whole remained 
a “stoat Indian” and steered the Bill through when he was not in his health. 

Str Leslie Hudson said the Bill in broad outline was asvund measure. It would 
certainly serve its main purpose, namely, of cleaning up the unsound and even 
dangerous position to which Indian insurance had reduced itself. It should also 
vo far to ensure that, in futare, insurance in India would develop on sound wines, 
but while the geieral structure was good it contained defects. It was inevitable 
where an attempt was made to reconcile two conflicting systems of Icgislation, namely, 
the Canadian and the English. He referred to many amendments which were at 
variance with sound insurance practice and of which further consideration was 
essential. He paid a tribute to the Law Member, about whom some hard things 
had been said (a voice: none in this House) but who had himself some hard 
words to say not only about mismanaging agents but about critics in almust 
every quarter of the House. “But let me say at ounce that ww of this group recog- 
nise that even where he gave us his hardest knocks he did so in what he sincerely 
believed to be in the best interests of India and I[nodian insurance and we accept 
them in the same spirit, for we have no right to expect nor do we expect special 
treatment ur favours at the hands of the Government, since we do not spare the 
view of some members opposite that the Goveinment of India seeks only to defend 
European interests at the expense of Indian interests. All we did expect to receive 
from the Law Member was fair hearing and equitablo treatment and I say unhesi- 
tatingly we received both (cheers) and that not only from him, but from other 
members of the House.’ He also paid a tribute to Mr. Sushil Sen. 


Mr. Satyamurti referred to the difficulties under which the House worked, parti- 
cularly the absence of any procedure whereby copies of the Bill with all the amend- 
ments incorporated, could be made available to members so that they might have a 
whole conspectus of the measure. He suggested improvement of procedure to 
secure this end. He passed on to pay unstinted tribute of admiration to the great 
ability and industry of the Law Member. The Law Member had employed the 
dictum that ability was character, for he could not do anything wrong consciously. 
“More than that I was pleased, here on the floor of the House, when he spoke as 
any Congressman would have spoken on protection of Indian rights against non- 
Indian rights. I trust it was not a lapse on his part, but I believe profoundly it 
was @ genuine expression of feeling in his mind that as he sees day after day the 
inner workings of the Government of India, his heart is becoming changed and he 
realises that 1f the best interests of the country are to be served. they should be 
served by Indians first and Indians last.” He paid a tribute to Mr. Sushil Sen and 
said if he could give a chit regarding the future Superintendent of Insurance, he 
would give it to Mr. Sen. He also spoke appreciatively of some members of the 
Congress Party, particularly “the three Mukhetvers”, Messrs. Anantasayanam Iyengar, 
K. Sanatanam and Sami Verkatachellam Chetti. He referred to the Congress Party’s 
acceptance of Clause 26, in which they put the most objectionable part of the 
Government of India Act, namely, that Britishers should be treated as Indians. It 
was a bitter pill to his Party to swallow, but they swallowed it because the Law 
Member had stated more than once that ucder the Government of India Act, if 
any doubt arose regarding attempt to define Indian, non-Indian or United Kingdom 
insurers, it would be reserved for His Majesty’s assent. The Party thought that 
the good features of the Bill were such that they ought to eat the bitter pill, but 
he reminded the European me that Section 113 of the Government of India Act 
was not going to be permanently on the Statute Book if the Congress Party had 
their way and he would ask the European Group to take advantage of the friendly 
section of 118 and not rely on the broken reed of section 113. 


Continuing Mr. Satyamurti said he had nothing to say with regard to managing 
agents beyond this that if after the abolition of managing agents, insurance business 
flourished in India, nobody would be happier than himself. The success or otherwise 
of this legislation would however depend to a large extent on the Superintendent of 
Insurance and he therefore hoped the best man would be anpointed without regard 
to racial and communal considerations. 

Sir H. P. Mody said that this Bill had been wonderful from many points ef view. 
Young or old, Indian or foreign, weak or strong companies alike had reasons to vom- 
plain in the manner they had been dealt with. He did not know whether such damage 
was intended to be done to managing agents as had been done. He heard an insurance 
company was named the Genuine Insurance Company, whose Managing Agents were 
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a happy company but after the passing of this legislation there would neither be a 
Genuine Insurance Company not happy managing agents (Laughter), He was going 
to advise all his insure: fitends to close then shops and become policy holder, 
(Laughter), He paid a warm tribute to Mr. & C Seo and Sir N N Swear for pro- 
ducing this legislation and said ho had not seen Su N N Snear with a cap, but he 
had certainly added another feather to his cap (Laughter). 


Mr. M S Aney thought that the measure might need radical modifications but 
deserve to be given a tan trial Hard things had undoubtedly been said in the 
course of the Sehats patticularly about ‘the uuholy alhancve’ between the Congiess 
avd the Government on occasions but they bad been forgotten now. Lhey only indi- 
cated how stiongly the members felt He bimself was not afraid of joining hands 
with the Government if he thought it ight, but the sight of the Congres» and the 
Government voting together was startlng enough. He paid a tribute to the Law 
Member 1n whom the House felt it had a ‘eal Indian sitting on the Government 
henches Le also paid tributes to Dengal Members of his Party and Messrs Anan- 
tasayanam Jycugai, K Santanam and S = Satyamuiti. The Law Member last year 
oxpressed some doubt whether poli y-holders were suffictently organised to represent 
their standpoint but the speake: thought the Law Member himsvif had shown great 
regard for policy-holders aud wa» then strongest suppoite) 


M: Bhulabhat Desas thought that it might be felt the Bill would have been 
hette: if the views of eah member hai prevailed Yet he thought the House hal 
secured the commov maximum and on that he tendered his felicitauions to the Leader 
of the House He paid a tribute to Mr Sen and to the Secretary of the Assembly 
and the staff who helped smooth worktns by effiuient collation of 2,000 odd amen 1- 
ments. As regaids the charge of the Congress Party combining with the Govern- 
ment, Mi Desai said that he was not afraid of making combination with anyone if 
he agreed with him Io confessed his sense of disappointment that he was unable to 
contribute as much as he could have done 1f the House had been a sovereign legisla- 
tue He declared he was a pro-{ndian fist and last and if he spoke bitterly of 
Section 113 of the Government of I[ndia Act 1t was because it prevented him from 
being pro-Indiav to the fullest extent He did not make any apology for it Who 
did not discriminate in his own interest, be asked 2 Who would not feel bitter if 
his right to legislate in his owo country should be restricted in the manner that 
section 113 sought tu do ’ He quite apprecieted the European Groups partiality for 
the principle of maximum publiitv and no restrictions, but that wis a principle 
which could be acted uponif Indian msurance had all the experience aud resources 
that British business had built up  lnodia, dominated and inpover'shed ,could not 
accept 1 He had learnt that in all Jegislatiwe measures of this kind and in other 
things too, life was a matte: of compromise. Iu that spit they had worked on thy 
Bil] and in that spit he commended 1t to the House. 


Sn N N. Strcar acknowledged the hind woids said) about bim au! said the most 
prominent feature of the niuetecn days debate was the agreement resading section 
113 of the Government of India Act) He nad eaplamed bis difficulties to the House 
and appealed to them to postpone the struggle over that section for othe: occasions 
as he did not want to wreck the Bill which was so necessary for placing Indian 
business on a sonud fuvting and getting control over business of foreign insurers. 
Many mombers had a hand struggle to give up the pomt of view on which they held 
strong views, and while ho was glad fis appeal hai succeeded be recognised the 
saciifice which had been made tor saving the situation The Law Member referred 
tc the fea: expressed by the Kwopean Group that the necessity of showing the Ife 
fund of Indian business would lead to British companies being compelled to use only 
the Indian fund tot bonus to -Indian policy-holdeis. That apprehension was 
unfounded and if in futuue an attempt was made to amend the Act so as to place 
such a@ 1estriction the Goveroment would have no hesitation in opposing it There 
was nothing to prevent foreign companies treating all policy-holders alike and declat- 
ing such bonus as was justiticd by then total life furd and uot only the hfe fund 
12 India, Such bonus would not amcunt to | u ng as it had been inte: preted 
Proceeding to deal with conflicting iterests, namely. well-established Indian Com- 
sea young companies, United Kingdom and non-United Kingdom Companies, 

ir N. N. Sircar explamed that each bad gained some advantages and lost somu 
demands. The well-established companies gained in the shape of control by registra- 
tion, licensing and powers of investigation given to the Superintendent, protection 
by prevention of entry of new fo1exgo companies fo. twenty years, and powers of 
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retaliation against foreign countries, sone companies gained by the reduction of 
initial deposits from one lakh to fifty thousand and nine years for subsequent 
instalments of deposit, exemption of the existing companies, provision regarding the 
working capital and allowance of extra ten per cent in the matter of maximum com- 
mission. As regards the policy-holders the benefits conferred on them included insis- 
tence on working capital to prevent policy-holders’ money being utilised for expense, 
deposits and life funds made absolute security for policy-holders, fifty-five per cent 
Jiabilities to policy-holders to be invested in gilt-edged and trust securities, high 
remuneration to managing agents barred, prevention of frivolous objections by 
insurance companies after two years and non-forfeiture of policies after two years 
and non-forfeiture of policies after premiums had been paid for three years. 
The House agreed to the third reading amidst cheers and adjourned till the 5th. 


Mines Aot AMEND. Bruit (ContD.) 


_ 5th. OCTOBER :—Sir] Thomas Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moved to-day that the 
Mines Act Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 
He explained the principal changes made by the committee and assured the 
House that the rules proposed to be made were matters of technical detail and did 
not constitute any invasion on the legislative powers of the House. He suggested 
that the Bill should be expeditiously passed as the regulations were meant to save 
haman life and that any avoidable delay in passing them was undesirable from the 
point of view of safety. He repeated the assurance that, as far as poe @ the 
committee which would set up to administer the rescue stations would consist of 
one member of the mines inspectorate, two members representing the colliery owners, 
two representing the managers and two representing labour interests. As regards 
the cost of the administrative machinery, the initial expenses for the building and 
apparatus would be Rs. 95,000 anda recurring expenditure of Rs. 35,000. The first 
year’s expenditure would be Rs. 1,35,000. The cess of two pies per ton proposed to 
be levied, therefore, was most reasonable. He also reiterated the assurance that this 
Bill did not represent the sum total of the Government’s decisions on the report of 
the Coal Mining Committee. 


Professor Ranga, supporting the motion, asked for an assurance that, in caso 
the representation of mine-owners and managers increased, a proportionate increase 
would be made in the representation of miners also. He also asked that the rules 
made under the Act should be placed on the table of the House for opinion to be 
expressed thereon. He wanted: the House to guard against a repetition of the 
experience of the Tea Cess and Coffee Cess Committees on which members of foreign 
experts were appointed. a) est 

Sir Thomas Stewart assured Mr. Ranga that the Government had in mind the 
question of choosing of representatives of Labour for the Rescue Station Committee 
in the same way as for the Mining Board. The rules made under the Act would he 
published in order to elicit public criticism and the views of the interests concerned. 

The motion was passed and the House took up the amendments. 

Mr. K. Santanam moved an amendment to provide that ‘‘the central rescue 
stations shal] have an adequate representation of workers in the mines concerned,” 
He said that the Industries Member had already accepted the pune and assured 
the House that two Labour representatives would be appointed, but {the speaker wanted 
a specific statatory provision in this matter. 


_ After some discussion which was continued informally during the luncheon 
interval, Mr. Santanam withdrew his amendment and agreed to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Ranga tothe effect that the authorities charged with the manage- 
ment of the central rescue stations should include representatives of owners, 
pny: ha ri miners belonging to the mines concerned. The House accepted the 
amendmen 


_ Another amendment moved by Dr. P. N. Banerjee :to reduce the Cess from six 

ies to three was negatived. Mr. erjee Se hi that the initial expenses should be 
mncurred from Government revenues an‘ only the recurring expenditure from the 
cess, which in that case could be easily redaced. 

Sir Thomas Stewart explained that six pies was the upper limit which would 
not be enforced uniformly in all the areas, At present only two pies would be 
charged in the Jharia and eegun) areas. 

r. Ramnaratn Singh moved an addition to the proviso that the rules made 
under the Act shall not come into force until they have been placed on the table of 
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hoth the Houses of the Central Legislature at least for a month while they are in 
session and have been approved by resolutions of both Houses’ 

Mr Abdul Quatyom, Mn Ghiasuddin, Mr. Thirumal Rao Mr Gadgil, Mr Aney 
and Mr George Joseph supported the amendment 

Sir Thomas Stewart opposed the amendment, pointing out that the rules were 
mainly of a technica] nature and were not hkely to trench on the powers of the 
Legislatures. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and rejected by 49 votes to 44 

Mr Bhulabhat Desat, speaking after Sir Thomas Stewart on Mr Ram Narain 
Singh’s amendment, referred to Lord Hewart’s dictum that the Civil Services and 
permanent services were getting too much power and getting too fond of exercising 
that power They were also getting fond of anybody who supported the exercise of 
that power and disliked those who wished to restrict the exercise of such unies- 
tricted power He said that the House had no alternative but to support the 
amendment The Bill was finally passed. 


Parna Usrversity Act AMFND 'BILL 


‘sir G@ S Bajpat then moved consideration of a Bill to further amend the 
Patna University Act (1917) with a view to rectifying certain anamolies bes One 
from the separation of Orissa Section 11 of the Patna University Act as adopte 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order (1917), had the 
effect of extending the jurisdiction of Patna University to the whole of Orissa as it 
stood on April 1, 1937 and consequently removing Jurisdiction of Andhra University 
over the areas which were transferred to that province fiom the Madras Presidency 

Mr B Dos urged the establishment of a separate Orissa University 

Mr S Satyamurtt raised a constitutional point, namely the jurisdiction of the 
Assembly to amend the Patna University Act, and for nearly an hoir several 
lawyer members of the Assembly, including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Sir N N Sircar, 
Mr. Asaf Ali and Mr, Sanatanam, discussed the point The House then adjourned 


6th OCTOBER —Sir G_ S. Bayjpat, Education 8e.retary made a statement 
regarding his motion for consideration of the Patna University Act Amendment Bil! 
Sir Giryyasankar said that tho Government did not now consider the view they 
had taken in regard to the Bill to be right and that therefore they had decided to 
withdraw it The House granted leave to withdraw the Bul 


Miuitary Manoguvreis Biiti (Coxtp.) 


Mr Sriprakasa, resuming his speech on the Military Manoeuvres Bill pioviding 
facilities for Military Manoeuvres and for field fring and artillery practice, pleaded 
that the legitimate rights and privileges of landlords be adequately protected He 
jopee that the Bill, when enacted, might improve the relations between the military 
and the civil population and would angur a happy day when the army in India, 
instead of being regarded as an army for terrorising the people, might be regarded 
as an army for the protection of the people 

Mr A Ayyangar, on a pont of order, argued that further progress of the Bull 
was barred by the fact that the sanction of the Governo1-General under the new 
Act had not been obtained He pointed out that sanction bad been obtamed under 
the old Government of India Act when the Bill was introduced in the last Simla 
session, but since then certain specified parts of the new Government of India Act 
had come into operation, requiring the Governor-General’s sanction for any measure 
like the present dealing with compulsory acquisition or modification of rights of land 


Mr G 4. Spenec, Legislative Secretary, stated that no compulsory acquisition of 
land “as involved. He contended that sanction was required only when the Bill 
was introduced, and Mr Ayyangar had admitted that such sanction had been 
obtained No further sanction was needed now for the further stages of the Bill 

Mr Bhulabhat Desat argued that the Governor-Generals sanction under the old 
Act did not cover al) the stages or all the provision. «” ‘he Bull. He declared that 
it did not cover compulsory acquisition of land whieh the Bill entailed. He pointed 
out that the Privy Council had zpcoenty held that any inte:ference with land, such 
as eniate by the Bill, was certainly tantamount to a modification of the mghts 
over Jan 
The President appele the contention that the sanction obtained at the time of 
i introduction was sufficient and that no fresh saaction was necessary. He did not 


I 
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hke to go into the larger question, important though 1t was, whether tho Bill was 
one which modified the nghts of property im land 

Mr Desa: rose to a second point of order and aigued that the Central Legisla- 
ture had no power to enact any law modifying ghts in or over land situated i 
provinces and the Bill was therefore ‘ultra vies’ of the House 

Mr G #H Spence submitted that this pomt had been considered by the Chan 
and was covered by the ruling given on the previous pot of order 

Mr Bhulabhas Desat and others declared with considerable heat that the point 
was not covered by the ;sulng Mi Desa explained his pomt of order once more 
and added that (wo ways Were open to the Government to deal with the Bill, 
namely, split it into two, the fist regarding the field of manocuvies and the other 
regaiding Jand He had not concluded mien at d ocloch the House took up the 
adjournment motion 


Protest acatvsrs Doverne of EvROLbANS 


The adjournment motion of Mi. Shamlal vegardiug the app intment of Mi S P 
Chambeis as Chef Commissioner of Income ‘ax in India on a monthly salary of Rs 
2.900 to hs 30C0 was carried by 59 votes against 42 amid loud cheers 

Mr Shamlal, in course of his Speech, satd that Mi Chambers was at present get- 
ting 10 England only £400 (about Ry 500 monthly) and he dashed shat was the justi- 
fteation of ay pouting him on such a buaze salary Quoting the duties of the office 
he mentioned the income tax report and emphasised that several offices were avail- 
able in India itself to perform such duties which was ip no way of 4 technical 
character The fact that the finances of eleven buge Indjan jrovinces were vos 
administered by Indian Ministers drawing a much lowe silary wads mn itself a gool 
reasou to believe that a stutable officer was available in India itself He male an 
cmphatiy protest against the exploitation of India su such 4 manner and the dumping 
(f Europeans at every ponceiable opportunity 

Sir James Grigg iatervened in the debate carly He was constantly interrupted 
and the Char had to wain membets several times not to imtenupt him = di James 
Grigg said that one of the disadvantages of dealing with the motion which was 
based on information obtamed fiom het sources was that the information was not 
quite accurate Continuing, the Finance Member cxplained that the Government, 
as the House was alicady aWale, were engaged on the tak of overhauling the 
income tax machinery both as regards Jaw and as repzaids administiation Lhe 
chyeets Were to make the Jaw fairer as between the tax-piver and tax-paver aud 
a> between the poora and the 10h and diminish as fat as possible, the opportunity 
for egal evasion which now existed The second object was to inctcase the yell 
of mcome tax Ho hoped then ¢flust, would result im a cousiderable yicld so that 
they might he able to allot to the provinces substantial grants as recommend by 
the Niemeye: Awaid 


The Finance Membcr wished to assure the House that this bad all along be 
ope of the main motives in his mind, and it was an taticmely thankless ta Msg, 
had been a matter of common admission that the Indian income tax m UPOl ey 
had not kept pace with the growth of aud complexity of the tash thrown Ment thoug J 
and its structure bore obvious tra ts of provincial origins The Goverr e@tary basis al 
that therr object could best be achieved by appointing ona ter %45 certainly the 
ofhccr with experince of the English mcome tax system whic! discovered — after an 
hest an the world Sir James said that the Government, ) Could not discover im 
exhaustive review of the field of ap, vintment in India, that tbe had Leon such au offer, 
India an offices with the requisite qualificatio . If there 
he would have bcen appointed. viedge of Mi Chamber» work 

Sir James Grigg said that he had personal 
both 1n England aud India and he could say ¢ 
for the work He was satished that they woe off 
required as his taking up the appoimtment sn 
Kogland, entailing Joss of pension and othe: «© : 
of three yeais (not five years as stated in the sds One of Mi Chambers main ta 
substantial and enhanced allocation of fury ladia Concluding his speech Su James 


would be to train a successor to himself inftised aud premature leakages of infor ma- 
Grigg referred to what he called *unauthe bit of b0Mu Government bel Vants, He sald 


ton through the disloyal and despivable bh & OD War based must have been derived by au 
that the information on which the resolut, Member wished to make a personal appeal 


unauthorised source and the Finance At 


knor BO better person could be found 
hat cerog to pay no moe than it was 
ndia would interrupt his career im 
osiderations in Kogland. At the end 
otion) the provinces could be gettin 
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to honourable members not to countenance “this disloyal and despicable habit on 
the pait of a minority or some of the Government servants. 

On the conclusion of Sts James Grige’s speech Mr Shamlal explained that he 
did not get this information trom any Government servant. 

Sir James Gregg said that he was making uo ieflection nor accusing the Hon'ble 
Member What he said was that information could only have been derived in the 
fist instance from disclosures by Government servants The House then adjourned 


Mruitary Manorovres Biut (Cont ), 


7th OCTOBBR —The Assembly adopted to-day Mr Ogslvse¢ motion for consi- 
deration of the Military Manoeuvres Bill and agreed to tahe up the amendments 
during the Delhi session Regarding the point of order raised by Mi Bhulabhat Desat 
that the Bull was ultra vires, the Pressdent rulel there was nothing io the 
provisions of tbe Bill which could be said to be ultra vires but that the question as 
to how far he was the called upon to decide whether certwo provisions were within 
competence of the legislature, wis one which he would consider on further material 


being made available to him 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AMEND BILL 


Sir Thomas Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Workhmens Compensa- 
tion Act be referred to a select committee 

Mr Gadg:l wanted that the scope of the Bull should be extended to othe: small 
industries, such as ferry workers and elephant catchers. He suggested deletion ot 
the clause by which a workman before getting compensation was to get himself 
examined by a medical man of the employer 4e suspected that these doctors 
would give biassed opinions in favour of employers 

Sir Thomas, in reply, said that the points raised would be discussed thoroughly 
in the select committee. He assured Mr Gadgil that the Bull already covered both 
fer1ymen and elephant-catcheis 

fhe motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was passed 


Druas Imtort REGULATION BILL 


Sir G@ S Bajpas moved that the Bill to regulate the import of drugs and 
medicine be referred to a select committee Sir G § Bajpai explained briefly the 
main plan of the Bill It was intended to license importers of drugs and prohibit 
the import of certain drugs and regulate the import of other drugs, It was not 
the intention to interfere with the legitimate trade in drugs. 

M:. Boyd (European, elected) expressed satisfaction that the step to implement 
the recommendations of the Diugs Enquiry Committee was being given effect to 
He hoped that the Government would not leave the question of regulation of the 
manufactuie of drugs to provincial Governments who were liable to lose uniformity 
essential in the matter 

sir G. S Bajypar, in :eply, informed Mr: Boyd that the Central Government hai 
uy power to regulate manufacture wiich lay entuely with provincial Governmunts, 
but hoped that uniformity would be attained by provincial Governments by legislat- 
ing for manufacture and distribution after consultation with the Central Advisory 


Board The motion was thereupon passed 


~ Rau way LIABiLitiss 


Sit James Grigg next moved a resolution that “the Assembly recommends to tha 
Gove: no1-General-in-VCouncil that railway revenues be declared not hable betore 
April 1, 1940, or before fixation under Section 187 (1) of the Government of lodia 
“ot, 1935, of the sum therein referred to whichever is earlier, to repay to the 

reciation reserve fund maintained for Indian State-owned railways the balance 

Standing on April 1, 1937, of loans taken from the fund to meet railway deficits 

“o pay to general revenues any contributions due under the resolution of thin 

) iy of September, 1924, in respect of the period beginning April 1, 1931, and 

~g March 31, 1937” 

ir James Gregg stated that judging from the amendments moved to the original 

" tion, proposing to wiping off both sets of ariears to the depreciation fund and 

eral revenues, two lines of action emerged “he fi st was Mr Satyamurthi, 
ll that only the debt to the depreciation fu  nould be cancelled and the 
the European groups proposal, to leave the depreciation fund arrears not 
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only outstanding but as a first charge on any surplus which arose. The resolution 
was an attempt to steer the middle class between the Soylla and Charibdes of these 
two suggestions. The effect of the resolution was to declare a moratorium of three 
years for both the arrears, He understood that the resolution was acceptablo to all 
arties. 
: Mr. Bhulabhai Desat said that the Opposition could not highly look upon the 
proposal that the federal railway authority should commence its operations having 
got rid of its obligations so far as 60 odd crores of arrears were concerned, or that 
this authority should be able to say with diminished capital that they were working 
very well indeed. It was much better that the railway authority should accept the 
the position so far as capital valuation was concerned, including these two items of 
arrears, sO that their career of extravagance might to a certain extent be checked. 
The Opposition mentioned that whenever an adjustment took place, neither of these 
items should not be omitted. Moratorium had become the order of the day and the 
resolution in effect came to a moratorium for railwars, but it was understoood asx 
art of the resolution that contributions to the province should be paid, and he 
oped that when amounts to the provinces were paid, these two items of debt 
would be acknowledged as a proper debt owing. 

Mr. M. S. Aney referred to the circumstances under which the House had 
reluctantly agreed to the separation convention and said that one of the reasons 
which had weighed with the House was that a certain amount was fixed as contri- 
bution to the general revenues. The proposal to wipe off the arrears of these con- 
tribution only meant that the mistakes made by those in charge of the railways were 
to be paid by the tax-payer. He contended that the resolution before the House 
was an attempt untimely to wipe off these liabilities and he was not prepared to 


give his consent to it. 
The resolution was passed. 


Economic ADVISsER’s APPOINTNENT—ADJ. Motion 


The Assembly carried, by 33 votes to 45, Mr. Satyamurtht’s adjournment 
motion regarding the appointment of Prof. Gregory as Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India. Mr. Satyamurthi said that he sought to raise the 
questicn of policy and personal fitness of Prof. Gregory. He declared that it must 
be a weak and demoralised Government which handed over functions to experts and 
it must be a poor expert indeed who consented to help the Government of India. 
“If Prof. Gregory is very good, let him stay in his country and help her in her 
present difficult position’ (laughter), Mr. Satyamurthi quoted one of Prof. Gregory’s 
writings in which he spoke of the “danger of uncritical acceptance of economic 
planning.” The speaker asked if these were views acceptable to Sir James Grigg. 
Furthermore, Prof. Gregory had many friends among the magoutes of Manchester, 
the one enemy of India. “With Grigg-Gregory combination God save India” ex- 
ciaimed the speaker. He asked why Sir James Grigg was trying to handicap the 
future Federal Ministers with experts of his choice . Of foreign experts the country 
had enough experience. If Prof. Gregory had intellectual honesty and if on a study 
of Indian condition he prescribed one shilling four ratio all that would happen 
would be that he would fall ill ane be asked to take leave. “If you want an econo- 
mic expert go to Shegaon”. said Mr Satyamurti, “who can solve the poverty of 
the country” (cheers). Finally an English expert was bound to b.. against India. 
The economic interests of England confiicted in every stage with ti%se of India and 
no English expert could be otherwise. He appealed to the House before it dis- 
persed to register another vote of censure and thus do its duty. 

Sir James Grigg explained the functions of experts and referred to Mr. 
Gregory’s qualifications’ He said that the Government had cme to the conclusion 
that men with these qualifications were not available in India at the present 
moment. Apart from Prof. Gregory's qualifications the Government contem- 

lated that he should create in this country a small economic department of the 

overnment which would be staffed by young Indian economists, who would be 
trained by him in economic research. He hoped that once Indian economic ability 
was directed to practical problems, there would be no need ever again to appoint a 
non-Indian. The Assembiy then adjourned stne dre. 


The Bengal Legislative Assemly 


Budget Session—Calcutta—29th. July to 30th. September 1937 
FinanoraL Statement ror 1937-38 


et Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitu- 
ace lish commenced in Calcutta on 29th. July 1937, had an exciting start. When 
the Finance Minister, the Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar rose to present the 
Budget estimates, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, raised 
a point of order, taking exception to Mr. Sarker “inflicting a written speech on the 
House.” 

Mr. Bose held that such a practice was contrary to the standing orders and 
rules under the new Constitution and also against the convention obtaining in the 
British Houses of Parliament which deprecated reading a written composition. 

The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, while unwilling to encourage such 
a practice generally, ruled the Minister to be in order, stressing that a distinotion 
should be made botween an ordinary speech and a financial statement. 

In the course of his budget speech, Mr. Nalint Ranjan Sarker said: “The 
decision of the Congress to accept office in six provinces has indeed come at a 
crucial moment. Ata time when nervous hesitation or unhelpful oppositicn might 
have robbed the country of a great opportunity, the premier political party in the 
country has shown that it prefers to be on the side of service and constructive 
endeavour. It would have been disastrous if the Congress had not risen to the 
occasion through wise statesmanship and political sagacity. The remedy for deficien- 
cies in our Constitution lies not in keeping at arm’s length but in discovering and 
removing the obstacles that appear in our task of mass uplift. To-day, I am happy 
to feel that all over India urgent problems of national reconstruction are bein 
essayed by popular Ministries in full enjoyment of the support and inspiration o 

opular assemblies. If all of us now move in step undaunted by the heavy task 

at lies ahead and determined to grapple the problems that confront us, I feel sure 
that we shall not only succeed in achieving something for the economic welfare 
of the people but also make considerable progress in our march towards our 

litical goal’. 
iz “The Sroblems that loom very large in our national economy to-day are to no 
small extent the result of inadequate attention given to them in the past, a’though 
the benefit of past wisdom and past endeavour 1s always present in some measure. 
As the problems all over the country are similar and equally onerous, I look for- 
ward to the prospect of a constant interchange of ideas among the responsible 
Ministers of different provinces. This will not only be a great help iu finding solu- 
tions for some of our problems but will also pave the way for an effective tackling of 
many of our wider problems of an all-India character by the Government at the 
Centre when Federation becomes an accomplished fact. I personally feel that it is 
in the broad national interest that an attempt should be made as early as possible 
by nationalist parties of every shade to get down to brass tacks, to turn from the 
familiar methods of agitation and accusation to genuine introspection on a national 
soale, to examine our resources in men and material and to marshal] them for the 
achievement of our common aim.” ; 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said: “On ist April there occurred not only a 
vital change in the constitutional position, but also considerable changes in our finan- 
cial position and prospect. We have to a large extent gained financial autonomy 
vis-a-vis the Government of India. Our control over the finances of the province 
has greatly increased and the actual financial position at which the new regime 
commences is better than it has been for many years. It is an auspicious omen 
that the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy in this province coincides with the 
emergence for the first time after ten years, fof an appreciable surplus of revenue 
over current expenditure. The extent of the improvement that has occurred in our 
financial position as a result of the constitutional changes will be better understood 
if we compare our present position with that during the last sixteen years under 
the Meston Award.” 


16 
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Continuing, he said: ‘With the inauguration of the new Reforms, however, the 
situation has undergone a considerable change. Our debts to the Centre amounting 
in total to eight-crores and forty one lakhs of rupees, inclusive of deficit borrowings 
as they stood on 31st March, 1936, were cancelled on the basis of the Niemeyer 
report. This has reduced our annual expenditure on interest alone by Rs. 23 lakhs. 
And our share of the jute export duty has been raised from 50 to 62 and a half 
per cent, resulting in pnoressing our immediate resources by about Rs, 45 lakhs. 

he Niemeyer settlement is no doubt a great improvement on the Meston Award 
in providing the much needed financial relief to Bengal. Even so, it has not met in 
full the legitimate claims pressed by her for distribution of the whole of the net 
proceeds of the jute duty among the jute-growing provinces. We shall, of course, 
continue to press for the whole and, under Section 140 of the Act, the whole can 
be given to us either by order of His Majesty in Council or by an Act of the 

Federal Legislature.” 

After referring to certain other changes in the financial position by the inaugu- 
ration of Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Sarker said: “That any part of the public 
revenues should be kept outside the control of the Legislature is doubtless a quali- 
fication of the principles of representative Government and particularly of popular 
control over the public purse. For a removal of this qualification we must await 
the realisation of full self-government, to which the present Reforms are admittedly 
bat a step. But it serves no useful purpose to exaggerate the practical significance 
of this limitation.” 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said: “There is one more financial implication 
of the constitutional change that occurred last April. In pursuance, again, of the 
Niemeyer proposals the Government of India placed at our disposal Rs. 98 lakhs to 
start with as our opening balance for specific purposes. In the first pace: Rs, 26 
lakhs were placed to our credit in the Reserve Bank, this being the minimum 
balance we are required to maintain in the Bank. Secondly, we have been given 
Rs. 24 lakhs in cash in treasuries, this being the amount of loose cash outside our 
banking account which has been estimated to be required for working purposes, in 
the tills, as it were, of our treasary officers. Thirdly, we have been given an unspent 
balance ioe ees nearly to Rs. 48 and _ three-fourth lakhs, of funds created and of 
grants obtained for specific purposes. The House will, therefore, notice that the 
whole of opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs is earmarked for specific pornos 

“The year 1935-36, according to the budget estimates, was to have closed with a 
revenue deficit of about 98 lakhs. Actually it closed with a deficit on revenue 
account of 4 lakhs. Expenditure was below estimate by 19 lakhs, while receipts were 
45 lakhs above estimation and 44 three-fourth lakhs above those of 1934-35. 
“Stamps” contributed 10 lakhs of this increase, Betting and Amusement taxes, one 
lakh, Klectricity Duty and Tobacco tax, 16 lakhs, Jute Duty, 9 lakhs. The improve- 
ment was due partly to the new taxation measures adopted in 1935, bat mostly to 
economic recovery.’ 

The Finance Minister said that the revised estimate of receipts on revenue 
account for the year 1936-37 was higher than the estimated figures by Rs. 44 half 
lakhs and that the revised estimate of receipts on capital account was Rs, 42 lakhs 
Jower than the original estimate. ; 

Coming to the budget estimates for 1937-1938, the Minister said: “Qn the 
receipts side we expect a total revenue of twelve crores and fifty-five lakhs of rupees. 
This marks an improvement of Rs. 60 lakhs over the revised estimates for the pre- 
vious year. Forty-five lakhs of rupees out of this aro due to increase in our share 
of the export duty on jute. As for the remaining fs. 15 lakhs, the estimate has 
been framed on the basis of expectation of larger yields from stamps, excise and 
Jand revenue. It is hoped that the economic recovery which was visible last year 
will maintain its a Soe throughout the current year and enable these heads of 
revenue to make a better showing. An improvement of three lakhs of rupees has 
been provided for under stamps; another three lakhs of rupees under excise. Under 
land revenue we expect our improvement to be six lakhs of rupees owing to heavy 
settlement recoveries.” 

_ Referring to proposals for expenditure, the Minister said, “We provide for expen- 
diture on revenue account of twelve crores and twenty-one lakhs of rupees, which 
is Rs. 29 half lakhs more than the revised estimates for 1936-37. This, however, does 
not fully indicate the improvement on the expenditure side. The revised estimates 
for last year embrace items of expenditure which do not recar in this year’s expen- 
diture. Most important of these are Rs, 12 lakhs for reduction of debt, Re, 80 lakhs 
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for interest onaree and Rs. 8 half lakhs for the last general election. If due 
allowance is made for these, it will be seen that we propose to spend on revenue 
account Rs. 89 lakhs more than what was spent last year under normal heads.” 


“A special reference may be made to such inoreases in expenditure as have been 
entailed by the constitutional changes. The enlargement of the legislature and the 
addition of an Upper Chamber have involved an additional expenditure of 1 and half 
lakhs and the setting up of the Public Service Commission, 1 lakh. The new re- 
forms have also imposed on the provincial revenues a_ liability for neg a na to the 
extent of 16 lakhs on account of interest charges on State Provident Funds”. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sarcar said: “The estimates contemplate that the year will 
close with a surplus revenue account of nearly Rs. 34 lakhs this year. And if we 
take into account the opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs, the increased expenditure of 
Rs. 89 lakhs and the surplus itself, it will be seen that the improvement in our 
finances though not, of course, in our recurring income, may be computed at over 
two crores of rupees. This is a position from which the Government, circums- 
tanced as we are, should feel happy to make a start. 

“It is no small advantage that we are now starting with a clean slate, with no 
loans outstanding and no interest charges forming part of our normal recurring ex- 
penditare. As soon as we are assured of an adequate and recurring surplus revenue 
account, we shall be in a position to raise loans of some magnitude to finance com- 
prehensive schemes of national welfare.”’ 

Mr. Sarker also hinted at the renewal of five taxation measures, which were 
adopter in 1935 and which are due to expire in 1938. 

he Minister said that a scheme for setting up a machinery for conducting edu- 
cative propaganda amongst the masses were recelving very careful attention from the 
Government and it was proposed to set up a@ commission to go thoroughly into the 
various aspects of the question of the Jand system in Bengal, such as the effect of 
the system of sub-infeudation of economic holdings, the incidence of rent payable 
by the agriculturist, the narrowing down of intermediary interests, the possibility of 
methods of State acquisition of proprietory interests through the grant of compen- 
sation, and various other allied questions and a sum of fifty thousand rupees had 
been set apart for the purpose, 

After outlining his budget proposals, Mr. Sarker made a few observations relating 
to the general position of the province and the problems facing it. “It will be gene- 
rally agreed that in all the ameliorative measures which the Government of the 
Province will take in hand, the main, if not the sole, objective should be the hetter- 
ment of the condition of the masses. Let me and in fairness that in making the 
masses the beneficiaries of Government’s solicitude. the classes will be showing not 
so much a selfless altruism as an enlightened self-interest. For, whether to the 
political or economic or cultural sphere, our progress is hampered by the fact that 
our national life is muddled and poisoned at its fount by the backward conditions of 
the masses. ‘(he need then is to resurrect the average man who in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural country is a cultivator.” 

_ “Though agriculture is the mainstay of our people, the cultivator too often finds 
his occupation unremunerative under present conditions. The cultivator is in fact 
the weakest link in the economic chain. And due to this penurious state of the 
workers in the biggest industry of the land, the co-operative movement, which 
depends primarily on the crodit-worthness and solvency of the cultivator, has made 
conspicuously little headway. Nor have industrial and commercial activities provided 
the much-needed relief against the uneconomic pressure on Jand. This has been due 
to a large extent to a traditional preference for investment in Jand on the part of 
those who by virtue of their resources should have taken the initiative in industrial 
and commeroial enterprise. The opportunities of industrial development have there- 
fore been more readily seized by more enterprising immigrants from other provinoes. 
Even so, there is still a conspicuous lack of balance between agriculture and other 
aspects of our economic life. This lack of industrial enterprise has necessarily 
narrowed the scope for employment, particularly for the educated middle-class. 


“The primary condition of our economic progress 1s the restoration of the cultiva- 
tor to the position of an efficient and solvent facto: uf production. The efficiency 
depends on the extent to which we are able to release him from his present 
handicaps and to better equip him for the improvement of his condition. And his 
solvency can only follow the provision of adequate relief from the various burdens 
weighing on him.” 
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Turning to the problem of educated middle-class unemployment, he said: “The 
Government by the expansion of their beneficent activities according to their 
resources can no doubt give employment to some of the employed but not to an 
extent likely to absorb unemployed educated youth. The expansion of governmental 
activity in any direction must necessarily mean more employment. Thus if free 
primary education is introduced or technical education extended or public health 
organisations extended, this will in every instance mean the employment of a fairly 
large number of young men. Apart from such direct help, however, the Government 
can also help to enlarge the avenues of employment by anderanns public works on 
a larger scale. Asa matter of fact the Government are considering many such 
schemes. But while this would undoubtedly lead to better opportunities for employ: 
ment, there should be in the Province an adequate machinery through which the 
expansion of State activity would be reflected in benefits accruing to our unemployed 
young men. If, for instance, the Government decide to build a number of bridges or 
construct more roads, buildings and canals, etc., the full benefit will not accrue to 
us if the award of the contract has to go to any firm outside Bengal, or if we have 
to get our labour from one province, our skilled artisans from another and other 
employees from somewhere else. I may mention in this connection that there is too 
often an unreasonable prejudice in the minds of our people against certain classes 
of work. One has only to think of the many avenues of employment even in the 
existing conditions which Bengal has virtually thrown away to the people of other 
provinces to realise how our whole attitude to work needs a speedy and a radical 
revision. I may tell the honourable members that the Government are considering 
the appointment of an officer to investigate thoroughly into the question of the 
opportunities offered by the various channels of employment which are now ocoupied 
by men from other provinces and to see what help the Government can render to 
gradually fit our young men for auch occupations. The Government can also help 
to widen the scope of employment by stimulating industrial and trade activity. 
Ultimately the solution for anemployment must lie in an expansion of the economic 
activities of the country.” 


Tue Governor’s ADDRESS 


In the course of his address to the joint session ef the Legislature, #H. £. Str 
John Anderson, the Governor referred to the question of detenus and 
stressed the Ministers’ and Governor's responsibility in this matter. He did not 
expect any conflict of policy and went on to say :— 


“But you are entitled to know what would happen in case this kind of conflicts 
which, in spite of all efforts on both sides proved irreconcilable, were unfortunately 
to arise. In that unhappy event, which I refuse to contemplate as within the region 
of probability, the Governor’s view would undoubted] revail, subject to his ulti- 
mate responsibility to Parliament. The Ministers would thereupon become entitled to 
make a public statement of their position showing the extent of the conflict and how 
it had arisen, That is a state of things, which arising on an issue of such intrinsic 
importance I should regard as a great apa misfortune and which I would certainly 
strain every effort to avert. It would be a misfortune in its constitutional reactions. 
It would be no less a misfortune I would venture to observe, from the standpoint of 
all those of whatever political persuasion, who are anxious to see norma! conditions 
restored as speedy as possible throughout the Province. 

“For it is clear that a sustained and reasoned policy involving no independent 
action by the Governor and no divergence of Usa between Ministers themselves— 
a policy, moreover, in pursuit of which. the Ministers, in the discharge of their duty 
to the Province, may justifiably appeal for the co-operation of prudent men among 
all sections of the community—it is clear that such a policy can achieve far more 
and achieve it more swiftly, more successfully and without the risk of adverse 
reactions than would be possible, if an attempt at appeasement were so far to mis- 
carry as to be itself a cause of tension and discord. 

“I will not elaborate farther. I plead for goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
on the part of all who may be called upon to pronounce responsible judgment in 
this grave matter. I would only add with all earnestness and humility that I should 
be a happy and proud man, if after five and a half strenuous and diffioult years, I 
could leave the shores of India with the confident belief that the time was not far 
distant when this Province of Bengal would no longer present any of the unenviable 
features which for more than one generation has distinguished it from other Provinces 


in India. 
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Referring to the profound changes which have come across his status in all 
matters, His Excellency said, “Hereafter, the -Ministers will be solely responsible 
to the representatives of the people for every i, ioe measure that may be 
submitted by the Government for enactment in either Chamber assembled here 
to-day. That statement, which I make without qualification, I believe to be abso- 
lutely true and it is in my view an accurate index of the extent to which respon- 
sibility has been transferred from the Governor to the representative Ministry.” 


Referring to financial matters, Sir John Anderson said, “Under the present Cons- 
titution, responsibility for Finance vests in the Ministers. Formerly the Governor, 
in exercise of his personal responsibility, gave or withheld his prior consent to 
every measure introduced by any member of the Legislative Council which affected 
the finances of the Province. In now giving or withholding that consent, the 
Governor personally has no greater voice than he has in the initiation of the policy 
for which expenditure is to be provided. 

“I know of no financial provision likely to be laid before you for which the 
Governor in his discretion is responsible other than that required for certain salaries 
provisionally fixed, pending their determination by the Legislature, for the adminis- 
tration of the Chittagong hill tracts, for the Public Service Commission and for the 
conduct of my own Secretarial business matters which, under the Constitution, fall 
outside the range of Ministerial responsibility. There are, it is true, items of expen- 
diture charged on the revenues for which the Ministers, e pat with the Governor, 
are bound to make provision. The obligation may arise either from the Constitution 
Act itself or from the legislation that you yourselves may pass, but in respect of 
those matters, unless and until the contrary 1s stated, the Governor has no respon- 
sibility separate from that of his Ministers.” 

Inviting the attention of the House to the change in the rules and standing 
orders relating to financial piece by which 15 days are set apart for discussion 
on demands for grants and two days’ maximum time for discussion on any one 
grant, the Governor said, “The change is intentional and the modified procedure 
represents a fairly close approximation to the practice of the House of Commons. 
It has been adopted in the hope of facilitating that responsible and discriminating 
criticism which, in relation to the business of supply, is one of the most important 
functions of a constitutional Opposition.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said, “There is one further matter which it may be 
worth while to mention. It is not, I think, without constitutional interest and signi- 
ficance. Under the new Act, the Governor, as the representative of the Sovereign, 
becomes for the first time himself a part of the Legislature. There is in fact a new 
legislative partnership established here to correspond with that already existing in 
the United Kingdom and in every one of the great overseas Dominiots of the 
Crown between the Sovereign and the two Chambers of the Legislature. It is in 
this capacity, I believe, and not in his capacity as the titular head of the Executive 
Government, that the Governor is entrusted with certain of his discretionary powers 
and it is in this capacity that the Governor when assenting to legislation will do so 
in His Majesty’s name. There is one departure, however, from the model of West- 
minster,} which may be noticed and which perhaps is more significant because it is 
a departure also from thescheme of the previous Act. In England, the Speaker, 
upon his election, submits himself for the approbation of the Sovereign.” 

_ After saying that a similar provision under the old Act now no longer existed, 
His Excellency observed that in practice it made little or no difference, for it was 
difficult to conceive of circumstances in which that spErore would be withheld. 
For, in England, during the course of several centuries, there was, he believed, only 
one such instance. “Nevertheless I feel tempted to recall the fact that at West- 
minster the newly-elected Speaker invariably takes the occasion, after receiving the 
approval of this appointment, to address to the Sovereign, on behalf of the Commons, 
a plea in words that have history behind them but nonetheless retain significance in 
modern days ‘that the most favourable construction shall be put upon all their 
proceedings. Recalling this time-honoured formula, I cannot help feeling a twinge, 
perhaps purely of sentimental regrot, that an occasion for such an utterance and 
acceptance of the plea should not have been provided here. The formula seems to 
me to sum up the relationship of mutual respect and understanding upon which the 
foundations of democratic Government have been laid. But whether we utter that 
formula or not, surely it is not too much to hope that the relations between the 
various organs of State in an Indian Province and between community and com- 
munity and class and class may some day be governed in the spirit of that formuls 
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by a readiness on the part of each to place the most favourable construction upon 
the proceedings of the others.” 

ncluding, His Excellency said, ‘We are engaged in making a great experiment 
m democracy, an experiment in which many of us place high hopes. If the spirit 
to which I have referred prevails, I feel sure that sooner or later the experiment 
will be acknowledged to have been completely successful. 1 am, on the other hand, 
ary sure that democracy nourished on envy, hatred, malice or apy other form 
of uncharitableness can never thrive in any part of the world.” 


Press Orricer’s Ban—ApbJ. Motion 


2nd. AUGUST :~An adjournment motion in the Assembly eae sought to dis- 
cuss the situation arising out of the letter of warning issued by the Press Officer 
of the Government of Bengal to the Editors of Calcutta newspapers drawing atten- 
tion to the Government notification of 17th May, 1935, prohibiting the publication of 
all information relating to the Detenue Day. Lhe mover, Mr. N. N. Chakravaris 
(Congress), 7 Weep in Bengali, observed that the letter only helped to remind the 
people that the old order of things was continuing under a new garb. 


Seconding the motion, Mr. B. P. Pain (Congress) characterised the ban as an act 
of shameless Ministerial enormity. 

_ Sir George Campbell said that Government had to see that the release of detenus 
did not interfere with the liberties of millions of people in the province. Govern- 
ment, he thought. had a duty to the people, but at the same time they also had a 
my towards civilisation as against chaos and anarchy. 

r. Syama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent) reminded the Prime Minister that the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, under which this notification was issued, had 
received the strongest condemnation from Mr. Fazlul Huq, when it was placed 
before the old Council in 1934, 

The Prime Mintster assured Mr. Mookerjee that he would not go back upon the 
words he uttered in 1934. He repudiated the allegation of being a communalist and 
said, while the present Ministry was sympathetically considering the question of 
the release of detenus, in certain cases ‘hey were released on his own responsibility. 
He pleaded for sympathy, support and co-operation, adding that he did not look 
upon a detenue as a Hindu or a Muslim, but as a Bengali. 

The Home Minister, Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the Government had informed 
their policy on the question of the release of detenus and he would take an early 
opportunity to announce it before the Legislature. _ 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition. said if the present Ministry 
took responsibility for this notification, he would characterise its action as an act of 
administrative lawlessness of the worst type. . 

Muslim members of the Proja Party he spoke in favour of the motion, which 
was ultimately talked out and tho House adjourned. 

The Assembly, earlier in the day, held a general discussion on the Budget. 


AnxpaMans Hounger-Sraixe—Aps. Motion 


4th. AUGUST :—The motion for the adjournmont of tho House to discuss the 
Government’s attitude toward the hunger-strikers in the Andamans was lost to-day by 
150 votes to 75. Moving the motion, Mr. 7. C. Goswamt, Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, appealed to the cea | Benches to take a serious 
view of the situation and asked the Government to tell the House whether they 
were prepared immediately to take steps to improve the conditions of life of those 
prisoners or repatriate them to their own Province. 


Mr. Abul Hashem (Muslim League) ras bye that all politicals and detenus now 
outside the Province should be brought back to Bengal. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin declared that the Government were not prepared to consider 
the demands of the prisoners as Jong as they were on hunger-strike nor could they 
consider the question of their repatriation to Bengal so long as the hunger-strike 
continued as administration would be impossible if the Government surrendered to 
such demands. He, however, announced that the Government had decided to bring 
back to Bengal all Bengal prisoners under Regulation Three of 1818 and detenus as 
soon a8 arrangements could be made. He added that, if after the detenus and 
Regulation Three prisoners had been brought to Bengal, the Government found that 
there was 3 sab of co-operation and support from the public and that conditions 
were favourable and there prevailed an atmosphere of goodwill and spmpathy and 
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there was no risk of a recrudescence of trouble, the government would then con- 
sider the question of bringing back the Andamans prisoners to Bengal. 

Sir K. Nazzmuddin said that so far as the present stage was concerned, the 
question of the merits of the demands of the hunger strikers could not be consi- 
dered at all. The Government were looking at the whole matter as a question of 
principle. Any Government worth the aame would cramble to pieces if it were to 
show its weakness by surrendering to demands put forward at the point of the 
bayonet. The Minister suggested that grave calamity could yet be averted if instead 
of indirectly encouraging the geo Saarradgai a the people would sympathise with 
them, but at the same time make it clear that such an unreasonable attitude 
on the part of political prisoners would reeeive no countenance from them. The 
Government of Bengal, he repeated, would do nothing which would create a feeling 
among the political prisoners now on hunger-strike and also among the hundreds of 
other classes of prisoners in} the Province, that all that they had to do to have 
their demands acceded to was to Fo on & hunger-strike. He wanted the House to 
realise that such a weak and vacillating attitude would go against the very funda- 
mentals of government. The Home Minister announced that the Bengal Government 
had decided to bring back to Bengal all persons now detained under Regulation III 
of 1818 as well as all detenus at present confined in jails and detention camps out- 
side Bengal. As far as the political prisoners in the Andamans were concerned. 
the Home Minister said that solong as they continued the present hunger-strike 
the question of their repatriation would not be considered. But if they gave up the 
hunger-strike and an assurance was forthcoming that there would be no recrudes- 
cence of political crimes and terrorist outrages, they might be brought back to Bengal. 


Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee said that there was a confusion of ideas on the 
part of the Home Minister ; for the question was whether the Andamans should 
continue as a penal settlement. He said that the prisoners did the only thing possible 
for drawing the attention of the people of India to the terrible state of affairs pre- 
vailing in the Andamans. He said they were not suggesting that these prisoncrs 
should be released, but any that they should be brought back to Bengal. Mr. 
Mukherjee quoted Sir William Vincent, a former Home Member with the Govern- 
ment of India, who said that the Andamans Penal settlement must be abandoned as 
an act of humanity and asked the Home Minister of the Government of Bengal to 
come forward and declare that this settlement would be closed at least so far as 
Benga! was concerned. 

Several non-Congress Muslims and Nationalist Hindus, in addition to the Congress 
Party, supported the motion while the European Group opposed it. 


SaXeNa—LINLITHGOW CORRESPONDENCE 


In this connection it would be interesting»to read the following correspondence 
between Mr. Mohanlal Sazena, and Ais Excellency the Viceroy regarding the 
Andamans hunger-strike, The following is Mr. Sazena’s letter :— 


“I hereby desire to draw your attention to the tragedy that is being enacted in 
the Andamans and seek his Excellency’s personal intervention to avert it. At the 
outset I may state that 1 consider the action of the hunger-strikers to be untimely 
aud have appealed to them to suspend the hunger-strike for the present. Still [ do 
not think that the responsibility of the Government of India is anyway less for it. 

“I know that his Excellency is fully aware of the history of the Andamans as a 
convict settlement ; still I deem it necessary briefly to recapitulate to you somo of 
the relevant facts. The Government of India abolished it as a convict settlement on 
the recommendations on the Indian jails committee. It was only after a break ot 
several years that the Government of India again decided to send revolutionary 





While Mr. Goswami was moving his motion over two thousand students of 
different Colleges in Calcutta marched in | peer to the Assembly for expressing 
sympathy with the Andaman politicals and attempted to enter the premises, when 

e gates thereof were closed by the police. The processionists then moved to the 
Maidan, shouting the slogan, “Down with the Huq Ministry.” The procession which 
paraded the streets of Calcutta oe the relea:: .f political prisoners termina- 
ted at the Maidan, where a meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Soumen- 
dranath Tagore. The meeting passed a resolution, protesting against the attitude of 
the Bengal Government in regard to the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the 
Andamans and expressing “no-confidence” in the present Ministry. 
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prisoners to be kept in the cellular jail at {Port Blair. Surely it did not require 
much imagination to foresee that the place which was considered unhealthy and 
wholly unsuitable for ordinary prisoners who were kept in the open and allowed 
greater freedom of movement could not bea proper place for confinement in the 
cellular jail of revolutionary prisoners who were almittedly used to a higher standard 
of life than ordinary criminals. But notwithstanding adverse public opinion and 
hina of revolutionary prisoners, they were sent to the Andamans. It was the 

uty of the Government to have meted out such treatment to them as would have 
made their life easier and thereby conten ae a little for complete isolation and 
confinement in the far off island which had not been considered as a suitable place 
of abode even for ordinary criminals. But that was not to be and ja life in the 
cellular jail there was in certain respects even worse than ino Indian jails, 


“Petitions and representations for relief were of no avail and officials on the spot 
dealt with them at their sweet will. In 1933 the prisoners had perforce to resort to 
hunoger-strike, in the course of which three of them succumbed to death. Since 
then the question of the Andamans prisoners has been constantly before the Govern- 
ment in one form or another. No doubt certain concessions have been made in the 
matter of treatment but the fact remains that the confinement of prisoners in the 
cellular jail in the Andamans had resulted in very great hardship and suffering to 
the prisoners. Time and again they sent memorials and petitions for repatriation 
and more human treatment but to no effect. Their complaints have been suppressed. 
If only your Excellency could see them they would reveal their pitiful tale of woe 
and misery. They made representations to the Government of India and the Bengal 
Government through officials and non-officials who pepyenee to visit the Andamans 
during this period but even they remained unheeded. Non-official members of the 
Legislative Assembly who were deputed to visit the Andamans after considerable 
agitation in the public, visited the islands and the jail nearly ten months ago and 
submitted to the Government their impressions and suggestions but no action seems 
to have been taken tliereon as appears from Raizada Hansraj’s appeal for their re- 
patriation issued only a few days before the hunger-strike commenced. 


“I put it to your Excellency, after all this, is the Home department justified in 
saying that the Government are not going to be influenced by mass petitions from 
prisoners, specially in matters on broad policy ? 

‘Long before the aforesaid petition, their demands has been pressed on the atten- 
tion of the Government from numerous quarters—legislatures, public associations, the 
press, eminent Indians including Dr. Rabindranath Tagore: but the Government 
showed no signs of response. It is no exaggeration when I say that scores of inmates 
have fallen victims to insanity, tuberculosis and other wasting diseases and they are 
repatriated to India only in an advanced stage of their disease. Even in the cellular 
jail itself, [ am informed that no less than 80 persons are on invalid diet. 
Hospital registers and their weight charts will also show how unhealthy the climate 


of the Andamans is. 

“A hunger-strike is always a risky game involving one’s very life and is not and 
cannot be resorted to lightly. It is more 80 in a malarious and far-off lying island 
with very few means of communication with India. As I said before, during the last 
hunger-strike in 1933 several of them developed malaria and pneumonia within a short 
time and three of them even died. That being so the Home department should not 
have dealt with the petition in the manner it has done. It should have at least made 
information public on July 20 when they received notice of the hunger-strike and 
given a chance to friends and relatives of prisoners to dissuade them from resorting 
to hunger-strike. But nothing was done in this direction. 

o the other hand, I am pained to write to you that I have been reliably 
informed that a most provoking display of preparedness for all eventualitics was made 
by the authorities in the Andamans, Not only were the prisoners informed that 
the Government would not yield even if all of them died, but a show of prepare: 
tions for the cremation of their dead bodies was also made. I understand that it 
is this provocation which was proce. responsible for swelling the number of 
huoger-strikers from four on July 24 to 187 on July 28. Such conduct on the 
part of the authorities, if true, can in no circumstances be justified and deserves 
severe notice. I trust that your lordship will agree with me that whatevor the res- 
ponsibility of the local Government may be in the matter of the release of prisoners, 
the Government of India is entirely responsible for their confinement in the Anda- 

and ag such it cannot be absolved of its responsibility in allowing things to 
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have taken a tragic and ugly turo. The poet truly voiced the feelings of every 
patriotic Indian when in the course of a speech at Calcutta he held the Government 
of India responsible for the Andamans tragedy. Even now, if the Government 
screed to repatriation, the hunger-strikers may be persuaded to give up the hunger- 
strike. 

‘And I ask your lordship to tell me in all fairness why it should not be possible 
for the Government to do so. Whatever little justification there might have been 
for their deportation to the Andamans in the past, there is none in view of the 
changed conditions in India and also in view of the radical change that their own 
opinions have undergone in the matter of terrorism as a means of the political and 
economic emancipation of India, Again the Government of India should not ignore 
the fact that whatever the nature of their offences, however much people may 
disapprove of them, they cannot help admiring their courage and patriotism and 
sympathising with them in their sufferings. It is for this reason that all shades of 
public opinion have supported the demand for the grant of amnesty to them aad, 
pending their release, for their repatriation. 

‘In the end I may tell your lordship that during recent times nothing has 
moved people so much as the question of the treatment and release of politicat 
prisoners. And if the Government persist in their heartless and callous attitude in 
the matter, people shall never forgive those who are responsible for the silent and 
painful death by inches of the bcave countrymen of theirs, and it is needless to 
say that the tragedy is bound to have great repercussions on the future course of 
events and is likely to widen the existing gulf between India and England. 


‘{ hope your lordship will take all these facts into consideration and order the 
repatriation of political prisoners as soon as possible to avoid any tragic develop- 
ment and consequent bitterness. 


Tue Viceroy’s REe.y 


Writing from Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Aug. 13, Ats Excellency the Viceroy 
replied as follows :— 

Dear Mr. Saxena :—‘I am obliged to you for your letter of the 7th. instant which 
I received on the llth. 1 and my Government fully share your desire to avert a 
tragio end to the huoger strike in the Andamans which has caused us real and 
deep concero but | shall endeavour to explain why we do not feel that acceptance 
of the demands of the hunger-strikers is the method to adopt for this purpose. 


‘Your letter suggests, however, that there is some misunderstanding ag to the 

he position on certain points and I will, in the first place, endeavour to deal with 
these, 
‘It will take first your reference to the report of the Indian jails committee. Oun- 
finement of prisoners like those now in the cellular jail is in no way contrary to the 
recommendations of their committee; and you will remember that the committee in 
paragraph 566 of the report recommended the retention of the Andamans as a place 
of deportation for a small class of selected prisoners whose removal from British 
India is considered by the Government concerned to be in public interest. Your 
letter rather suggests to me that you consider that prisoners at present confined ia 
the Andamans should not fall within the category for which the jails committee re- 
commended confinement at Port Blair. As to that, let me say at cnce that they 
would not have been sent there, had not their crimes been crimes of deliberate, 
(s“metimes desperate) violence and (in many cases) their conduct io Indian jails such 
as to leave the Government with no choice but to make special provision, however, 
reluctantly, for their safe custody. Everyone of these prisoners has been convicted 
by courts after a due process of trial. About a huodred of them were convicted of 
lacoity including dacoity with attempt to cause death and conspiracy to commit 
lacoity. Of the remainder, over 60 were convicted of murder, attempt to murder 
t conspiracy to murder. Of the remainder a majority were convicted of illegal 
rossession of arms and explosives or of waging war against the King. 


“You speak in your letter of “the radical change” wuich the opinions of the 
risoners “have undergone in the matter of terrorism.” [do not, of course, kaow 
our authority for this supposition: I can only say that information available to me 
aad deeply concerned as [ am that no injustice should be done, I 


ave made a most careful and anxious enquiry) has satisied me, to my regret, that 
1? 
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risoners have given no sign whatever of auy such change: and that indeed so far 
rom this being the oase, their attitude had on a number of occasions indicated the 
same defiant and violent spirit which led them to commit crimes for which they 
have been sentenced. 

‘You refer to the unhealthiness of the Andamans and I welcome the opportunity 
of dealing with this allegation which has, I know, frequently been made but for 
which, in fact, there is no solid basis. Measures taken at considerable cost since 
the .jails committee reported 16 years of more ago, have resulted in so great an 
improvement in Indian conditions that the cellular jail so far from being unhealthy, 
has a record with which few se in India con compare. In the last two years, of 
which figures are available, the death rate among the Andamans convicts, taking 
both terrorists and volunteers together, was lower than the average death rate in 
iails in India—a state of things which, you will agree, does not lead to the conclu- 
sion that the islands themselves are uohealthy : while the health record of prisoners 
coifined in the cellular jail is remarkable. The two most prevalent diseases are 
malaria and influenza. But for the last three gabe the latest figures show, the 
admission rate for malaria has fallen by about 60 per cent and that for influenza 
by about 75 per cent. There have been only three cases of insanity or melancholia. 
Of these one had a history of hereditary insanity before he arrived at Port Blair 
and another who has recen'ly been repatriated for melancholia was apparently 
suffering from that disease when he left India. All terrorists who have been 
returned to India had histories of bad health before they arrived in the Andamans. 
Three terrorist prisoners died in the Andamans during the hunger-strike of 1938. 
Aide that regrettable exception, no terrorist prisoners has at any time died in the 
island. 

‘I am glad to see from your letter, the moderate and balanced character of which 
I must appreciate, that vou recognise that the lot of prisoners has been ameliorated 
in some respects in the last few years. That is, indeed, the case and in a marked 
degree : and the prisoners now receive a number of privileges which they would 
not receive in any Indian jail Let me mention the following : Class C prisoners 
are allowed the same privileges as class B prisoners as regards newspapers and 
lighting of their cells. (Oells are lit till 10 p. m.) Excent at night they mix with 
class B prisoners. Both classes have the same meals : they are allowed to choose 
aie iy menus and to supervise their own cooking : and to play games such as 
volleyball. 


“I would like too to deal with the allegation that no action has been taken on 
the suggestions made by the two members of Legislative Assembly who accepted the 
Government’s invitation to visit the Andamans last year. Among the suggestions 
that were accepted are the following :— 


“Prisoners are now allowed to write to friends as wel! as to near relatives and no 
police officer is now present at their interviews. 


“The medical examination of prisoners before they are sent to the Andamans t» 
now more striot. 

“And the Bengal Government have recently sanctioned the construction of a 
swimming bath. 


‘There were, in fact, new suggestions affecting the ,treatment of terrorist prison- 
ers in the Andamans which were not met. 


‘You complain that the Government delayed the publication of the news of the 
threatened hunger-strike. The threat was to go on hunger-strike on Jaly 24 if by 
then the prisoners received no reply to the petition. This threat was known to 
the Government on the 20th—the day the pee was received. Orders were passed 
at once; and in view of the terms of the threat the Government had not safficient 
reasons for assuming that it would be carried out on the 24th. When the nows of 
the strike wan received the Government lost no time in making it public after 
consultation with the Bengal Government. 


‘You further mention your information that the provocative attitude of the 
Andamans authorities was cesponaiye for the number of strikers rising from four 
on July 24th to 187 on July 28th. I assume that that information must be based 
on statements by some prisoners recently released but I believe it to be incorrect, 
The information received by the Government is that two prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike before July 24th ; that a great mase of prisoners had threatened to 
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go on hunger-strike on the 24th if by that time the Government of India’s reply 
their mass petition of the 9th hai not been received ; that on the 33rd the 
orders of the Government of India were communicated and the prisoners were 
warned in their own interests of the consequences of carrying out their threat ; 
and that on the 24th 175 prisoners actually started a mass hunger-strike. I would 
remind you that the 24th was the day fixed for domonstrations in Bengal for the 
release of prisoners. 


I now turn to the method which you suggest for inducing the prisoners to give 
up the hunger-strike—namely, the Government shall surrender to their demand for 
repatriation. You ask why it should not be possible for the Government to do 80. 
In reply to this [ wil] not stress the fact that the Government of India are not 
the only Government concerned. But I would emphasise the obligations of the 
Government to the community to protect it against violent crime and I would ask 
you whether, however great one’s anxiety to see a happy termination to the hunger- 
strike, it is not clear that surrender to this demand would encourage, and with 
reason, these prisoners to believe that any demand—~even demand for release— 
could be enforced by similar method and would equally encourage any other deter- 
pared of convicts in a belief that they could suecessfully follow the same 
methods. 


_ [have been concerned to reply at such length to your letter because 1 appre- 
ciate the motive behind it and the sincere aud disinterested anxiety felt by you and 
no doubt by many others that what you call a “tragic end” should be averted. 
Whatever differences there may be between us in other respects in our estimate 
of the position on this point | and members of my Government have no reserva- 
tions. The decision we have most reluctantly felt obliged to take, is based on the 
conviction that the sooner this decision is recognized by the prisoners as definite 
and final the more hope there is that they will give up this violent attempt to 
dictate terms of their confinement. Were Government to give way, the gain would 
be illusory and momentary: the device of hunger-strike would be established as 
one to be adopted on any occasion ; more prisoners might be tempted to follow this 
example (even as it is, the example has already been followed in other jails) with 
the result that when authority had in the end to be asserted, the consequences might 
be tragic not only to those now acting in defiance of it but also to many others. 


As the matter is of great public interest, I assume you will have no objection 
to the publication of your letter and of my reply and I propose accordingly to 
release them to the press once my reply has had time to reach you. 


Norice os Workers Wirapraws 


Sth. AUGUST :—Another adjournment motion which was sought to be moved 
on behalf of Labour was disallowed by the Speaker to-day. One of the issues to be 
discussed was the notice under the Public Security Act served on over 106 jute 
mill workers, including 14 women in the Hooghly District. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
Labour Minister, informed the House that the Order had since been withdrawn. 
The other issue, namely the promulgation of an order under Section 144 Or. P. C. 
in the Serampore Sub-Division, especially against Mr. Zaman, Labour leader, in 
his own Pree was characterised by the Speaker as not of so great an 
importance ao to be allowed to disturb the normal business of the House. 


Genera. Discussion or Bupert 


The general discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. Mr. Sarat 
Ohandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, said that the Budget disclosed 
bankruptcy of imagination and statesmanship. He made it clear that the Congress 
Party would be no party to a renewal of taxation measures. He added that the 
Budget really shuwed there was no genuine endeavour to place before the Province 
plans of rural reconstraction, economic reconstruction ann social reconstruction as 
adumbrated in the Congress programme. 

Mr. N. R, Sarkar, Finance Minister, replying t: ‘te debate, admitted that 
sufficient money had not been provided for nation-building departments, but he 
would like the House to realise that before money conld be provided for, a scheme 

d to be drawn up, bat during the short period they were in office it had not been 
possible to draw up a scheme, 
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Reugase oF Drrenvs 


Sth. AUGUST :—After over five hours’ debate to-day, the Assembly sccepted 
by 130 votes to 85 the Moslem Coalition Party members’ amendment to the Congress 
resolution urging the immediate release of detenus. The resolution, as amended, was 
thereafter put to vote and carried by 141 to 85 votes. 

The amendment wanted that all detenus and Regulation Three prisoners should be 
released and all restrictions placed on the Jiberties of others, under various other 
legal enactments, removed at the earliest possible time in 60 far as the orders were 
vonsistent with public safety. 

The Congress party’s resolution demanded the immediate release of these pri- 
soners and also the removal of all restrictions forthwith. 

Rai Harendranath Chowdhury, mover of the resolution, declared that the Con- 
ress Party did not move the resolution as a vote of censure against the present 
inistry, but wanted to test the sincerity of the professions of the Prime Minister 

who had more than once favoured the release of detenus. 

Replying to the debate, Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Homo Minister, adumbrated the 
Government’s policy, which would be to “go to the farthest limits consistent with 
public safety. They would give effect to the policy by a gradual, thongh not an 
unduly dilatory, process so that at each successive stage they may be guided by the 
experience of the immediate as well as the more remote past. Until it is clear that 
terrorist methods have been abandoned for the future, the Government must pay due 
heed to the experience of the past, but the process of release can be accelerated in 
proportion to the co-operation and support given to the Government by the public in 
rallying opinion against terrorist methods and preventing the recrudescence of terro- 
rism and other violent and subversive movements.” 

The Minister, detailing the policy, said that barring exceptional cases, all 
detenus who had been in home omicile for three months or more would be 
released either unconditionally or on parole and all who had been in_ village 
domicile for over three months would be sent for home domicile. Sir K Nazimuddin 
added: “We have decided to reduce with all possible speed the number 
detained in camps and jails. We will bring to the Province all detained 
under Regulation Three or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act ont- 
side Bengal as soon as we make arrangements to receive them.’ The policy of the 
Government, said Sir K. Nazimuddin, was the release of the detenus as epee as 
possible. consistently with public safety and ensuring as far as they could that those 
released had an opportunity of settling down to the normal life of useful citizens. 
Since April 1, he declared, the Government had decided to allow some form of rela- 
xation in about a thousand cases and the number of detenus in Jail-camps and 
village domicile had fallen by about 325. About a hundred more would be shortl 
transferred to the training camps with a view to their being unconditionally releas 
on the completion of their course of instraction. In accordance with the policy 
enumerated by him, he hoped that orders for the release of about 250 now in home 
domicile, would be issued very soon. : 

“I can assure the House and the people of Bengal that one of the direct 
consequences of the policy of the present Government has been definitely to expedite 
the process of the release of detenus. The present Government is not vindictive to 
the detenus and they are anxious to put an end to the condition which is causing 
suffering and hardship to such large numbers of parents in this Province. Not & 
single detenu will be retained a day longer than is absolutely necessary in the inter- 
est of public safety. But I would like again to emphasise the fact that the process 
of release will depend largely on the co-operation and support that the Government 
receive in favour of the policy announced and in creating an atmosphere which will 
prevent young men taking to subversive activities. Congress leaders can help a great 
deal in cieating a favourable atmosphere.” : 

As regards the demand that the system of detention without trial should be ended 
as soon as possible, the Home Minister observed that there were very few of any 
community or any grade of society who would not echo that wish from their hearts. 





Over 2,000 students crowded the main stairs of the Town Hal! and its approaches, 
a stones throw from the Assembly Chamber, where a public poling for the celebra- 
tion of the Andamans Prisoners’ Day was held in the evening. Thoy were shouting 
various slogans such as ‘Down with the Ministry” and “Release the Andamans pri- 
soners.” The Police were standing by but there were no antoward incidents. 
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These men, however, were detained without trial because they were believed t» have 
set themselves deliberately to undermine by the use of force in its most detestable 
form the whole structure and order of the Government and the ordinary processes 
of criminal ee upon which alone could rest the rule of law to which they now 
ri enka oreover, not only did the terrorists set themselves that task but they 
deliberately counted on the liberality of the ordinary law to assist their design. 
Referring to the contention that the detenus must be presumed to be innocent 
because they had not been couvicted in an open court, the Home Mimster observed 
that in times of great emergency neither individuals nor the (J{overnment would 
survive if they were to regulate their conduct by the presumption that men were 
not only innocent but also harmless until convicted by the processes of law. In this 
conncction, Sir K. Nazimuddin informed the House that a man like Si: N. G 
Uhandavarker and justice C P. Beachcroft, hoth High Court Judges, supported the 
conclusion that the revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal could not be checked by the 
ordinary processes of law The system, he asserted, was such that the chances of 
innocent persons being detained, were extremely remote, Referring to the issue that 
terrorism was now dead and that therefoie there was no danger in releasing all 
detenus, the Home Minister said with full responsibility that it was not sv. Terro- 
rism had undoubtedly been brought under contiol, owing largely to the admittedly 
drastic measures that the Government had to take, but it was by no means dead 
There were still people all over the Provinces trying to reorganise terrorist groups, 
secure recruits and collect arms for nefarious purposes. The wholesale release of al} 
detenus without discrimination had been ordered on two previous occasions but on 
each of those occasions, within a perind of a year or two. terrorism broke out afresh 
and with renewed violence. 
The policy outlined by the Home Member was as follows .— 


(a) To release all detenus who have been in home domicile for three months or 
more, either unconditionally o: subject to reporting their movements. unless there 
are exceptional circumstances which leave no doubt that it wonld be unsafe to allow 
them their liberty ; 

(b) To send from village domicile to homy domicile those who have been in 
village domioile from three to six months, unless the Government are satisfied in 
exceptional cases that it is undesirable that this should be cone until a further 
period has elapsed , 

(c) To reduce with all possible speed the number detained in camps and gail , 

(d) To bring back to the Province all persons destained uuder Regulation III or 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act outside Bengal, a, soon as the Govero- 
ment can make arrangements to receive them. 

(e) To give suitable allowances for a limited periol to the released detenus whose 
family circumstances make !t justifiable to incur this expenditure from publ.3 funds 

SO a8 vais the released detenus the opportunity of setting down to some occupa- 
tion , an 


(f) To subject to an examination the cases of all dutenus, whose health 18 a 
ar of anxiety to their relations, and to take steps with regard to the nature of 
each case. 


Mr. 7. C. Goswams (Congress) remarked that the Home Minister’s speech was 
not only disappointing, bat positively mischievous. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, said so long the policy of the 
Governments had been detention whereas the policy of the present Government 
was the release of such persons. The Prime Minister impressed on the House that 
a considerable change had c)me over the administration since the advent of the 
present Ministry. Where formerly it was a policy of detention, now it was a policy 
of release. He also informed the House that out of abont 16,000 detenus, more 
than 1,000 had either been released or the restrictions on them had been partially 
withdrawn. And if circumstances were favourable, practically all the detenus 
might be released by September next. The Premier said that what had been 
done by them during the last four months should be regarded as a guarantee 
of what they were going to do in the future. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Oppo on, observed thit the Home 
Minister had repeated the same old and stale argument that had been adopted by 
former Home Members of the old Bengal Council. 

Replying, Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the policy which the present Govern- 
ment had decided to pursue on the question of the release of detenus would ensure 
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fren the co-operation and goodwill of the members of the House and the public. 
he release of all detenus within a year and a half. (Cries ‘Oh, oh,” from Congress 
benches). Sir K Nazimuddin referred to the speeches made by the members of 
the Opposition 10 support of the original motion and said the speeches delivered 
with equal passion had been heard on the floor of the old Bengal Council early in 
1930 when tha Government, relying on those arguments and sentiments oxpressed by 
the non-official section of the House, had withdrawn all repressive laws, But what 
was the result? Withia 18 davs of the lapse %f these repressive laws came the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. 

The decision of the House to accept the amendment was grueted with cries of 
‘Shame, shame,’ from Congressmen, 


BencaL Ministers’ EmMo.tvuments Brivv 


10th. AUGUST :—The Fimance Mioister, Mr. N. R Sarkar, mtroduced and 
moved to-day for consideration of the Bengal Ministers’ Emoluments Bill 

The Bill provides for a mcothly salary of Rs 3000 for the Chief Minister and 
Rs 2,000 for each of the other ten Ministers In addition to the salaries, the Chief 
Minister will recerve Rs 400 and others Rs 300 each monthly as house allowance 
while all will have a motor car allowance of Rs 100 each. 

Mr. Pramathanath Hanerjee (Congress), moving an amendment, urged that all 
Ministers, including the Chief Minister, should have a salary of Rs. 500 each monthly. 
Hoe referred to the cases of the Congress majority provinces where the Mnunisters 
had agreed to accept Rs 500 0 Iv. Mr Banerjee added that he wanted to do away 
with the distmction between the salaries of the Chief and other Munsters and 
instanced the amounts drawn by the Prime Minister and other Ministers im Japan 
and also by Mr De Valera and other Ministers in the Irish Free State. 

Mr Abul Faal (Froja) moved an amendment that each Munister should draw 
Rs 1,000 mon'hly and Mr Haytbuddtn Tarafdar (Proja) moved amendments suggesting 
that the Chief Minister should get Rs, 2,500 and other Ministers Rs, 2,000 

The House bad discussed the Bill and the amendments for oearly three hours 
when a Congress member wanted to move fer closure, which the Spvaker declined 
to accept, pointing out that the matter had not been snfficientl, discussed and he 
would not Jike to put a closure to-day 


1ith AUGUST —The Assembly to-day rejected by 177 to 53 votes the Congress 
amendment to the Beugal Ministers’ Emoluments Bl, sueking to fix the salaries of 
Ministers at Rs, 500 monthly 

The Assembly rejected by 157 ta 75 votes the Pioja Party s amendment fixing 
the Ministers’ salary at Ks 1,000 monthly 

Thereafter, the Gouse passed without division the Officral Bill fixing the Chef 
Minister’s salary at Ks 3,000 ani the others at Ro 2500 each. 

Ihe Finanee Minester said that 1f a lawyer in this country could earn Rs. 15,000 
a month, 4a businessman Rs 10,000, a dovtor Hts, 5,000 and a professor Rs 1500, 
Rs 2,500 was not a phenomenal figure for Ministers “The example of Matras has 
heen frequently cited,” said Mr. Sarku: “That 15 a very good example. no doubt 
But mav [ ash whether the Congress lealers im this Province are mppired by the 
ideals of Mr Rajagopalachariar ? [tis of no use bringing in venerable names when 
we cannot conform to their standaid We, ordinary mottals, have decided to act 
according to our own standard We have come here to serve the country in our 
own way. (Cries of “Question Question” from Congress henches). You may 
question, tut I would like to remind you that chanty begins at home. Let all of 
you be inspired by the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
then come to,deride us” 

“Tf the Congress could convince all non-Congres» Muslims and non-Congress 
Hindus that 1t was in the interests of Islam and the country to join the Oongress, 
then he would be Dbrepere? to accept Rs 100 only’’ This statement was made by 
the Premier, Mr. Fuzlul Huq, mepiaie to the Opposition Leader, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Base, who declared during the debate that if all non-Congress Hindus and 
Mahomedans joined the Congress tonight and helped to make the Congress the 
majority party in the House, they would accept office on Rs. 500 a month. 

The passage of arms started over a suggestion by a Muslim Member that 
though the Congress Ministers accepted Rs, 50U, they were receiving more ‘by the 
backdoor in the shape of allowauces and cars.’ He doubted if the Congress ever 

{tried to reduce the salary of the officers of the Corporation of Calcutta when the 
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Congress was in power. A Congress retort followed, after which the Finance 
Minister replied as above. 


12th. AUGUST :—The consideration of the Ministers’ Emoluments Bill having been 
resumed to-day, the Prime Minister informed the House that the Governmont had 
decided, in deference to the wishes of the members of the Assembly, to drop the 
clauses relating to the house and other minor allowances. Following the announce- 
ment, the entire bill (the major clauses of which were passed yesterday) was passed 
without a division. 


LgaisLative Orricers’ Sataries Briu 


The Assembly next took up for consideration the Bengal Legislative Officers’ 
(President, Deputy President, Speaker, Deputy Speaker ) Emoluments Bill. The 
Finance Minister announced that the Government had decided to withdraw the 
clauses of the Bill relating to House, motor-car and travelling allowances. 

The Assembly thereafter passed the Bill, without a division, fixing salaries as 
follows : President Rs. 1,500 monthly, Deputy President Rs. 2,000 yearly, Speake 
Rs. 2,000 monthly, and Deputy Speaker Rs. 3,000 yearly. 


Mreupers’ Satary BI 


13th. AUGUST :—By an overwhelming majority, to-day, the House rejevted the 
Congress amendment suggesting that Members of the Legislature should take no 
salary. Thereafter, the House passed without a division the amendment of a 
Member of the Coalition, urging that instead of Rs. 125 monthly as suggested in the 
Official Bill, the members should receive Rs. 150. The Government voted for the 
amendment, 

During the discussion on the Congress amondment, Mr. Baroda Prasanna Pain 
(Congress) mere remarked that if the salary proposed in the Bill was going to 
be foisted on them, they were going to take it and if they pooled it togother, the 
Congress members would have about a lakh of rupees as salaries and then those who 
were foisting this salary on them might be hoist with their own petard ; for with 
brains in their heads, money in their pockets and determination in between, they 
(the Congress) might be able to replace the present Ministry by another. 

The Congress group contended that by acceptance of salaries, members would 
ey ol ta a crime not only on the poverty but also on the ignorance of the 
vlectorate, 


Poutce Latur Cuarae—Aps. Motion 


16th. AUGUST :—All the Congress members of the Assembly attended the 
day’s session with National Flags in their buttonholes as a mark of protest. against 
the lathi charge on Saturday’s provession. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, acting President of the B. P.C. ©. moving the adjournment 
motion, said that lathis were indiscriminately used, the charges with which were so 
severe that the streets were littered with the shoes left by the processionists. He 
characterised the conduct of the police as “an uncultured, shameful piece of violence,” 
He added that the Deputy Commissioner of Police, who was present on the spot, 
told Mr. Das Gupta that his orders ware definite and that he would not allow the 
praeeeniee even singly to go through the prohibited area to the Town Hall with 

gs flying or return to the City in that fashion. ; ; 

Sir K. Naztimuddin, the Home Minister, defending the police action, said that the 
police first tried to persuade the processionists to disperse when brickbats and soda- 
water bottles were thrown on the police, seven of whom were injured as a result. 
All efforts at persuading the crowd to disperse having failed, the police used force. 
The Minister quoted the Prime Minister of Orissa, who told men the other day that 
as long as they did not interfere with the maintenance of law and order, the police 
would not interfere with their activities. The Caloutta Police took action because 
there was interference with the maintenance of law and order. He added that it 
was unfortunate and against all conceptions of Jadian civilisation that women should 
have been utilised in this fashion and brought in to such processions when the 
organisers knew that there was every likelihoud of a breach of the peace. 

The Premier, Mr. Fazlul Hug, said that he ani Lis colleagues in the Cabinet 
regretted Saturday’s incidents and denied that the Ministry was run on communal 
lines. He appealed to the Opposition to co-operate with the Ministry and advance 
the best interests of the Province. 
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Mr Sarat Chandea Bose described the incidents as ‘disgraceful’ and said he 
hoped that the Premier would assure the House that even if the guardians of law 
and order biokhe the law, they themselves could not expect to escape from the 
clutches of the law Such an assurance could bring forth the co-operation of the 
Opposition He urged the Premier not to allow Bengal to be made anothe: Ireland 
by an erro: of judgment or by placing much reliance on the police 

Mr Bose struck the right note when he sad that he did not look upon the 
Ministiy as composed of 50 many Hindus and Muslims, but of brother Bengaltes, 
and it was in that spirit that he appealed to them to safeguard the fundamental 
rights of the people and that if they failed in that they would stand condemned ta 


the eyes of Lengal 
The adjournment motion Was pressed to a division aud declared lost, 72 voting 


for and 135 against 
FAMINA INSURANCE FuND BIL 


17th. AUGUST —The Government accepted a number of Congress amendments 
to an official measure, namely, the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund Bill 

The Bill provides for the establishment of a Famine Insurance Fund and, acoep- 
ting the Congress Party’s amendment, the Government decided to make an _ initial 
contribution of five lakhs to the Fund instead of making a start with a sum of three 
lakhs thirty-nine thousand handed over to the Provincial Government by the Govern- 
ment of India out of the old Famine Relief Fund 

The Government also decided in response to a Congress amendment to make an 
anoual contribution of two lakhs to the Fund till it reached the maximum of twelve 
lakhs, instead of making an annual contribution of one and a half lakhs, as originally 


provided 
The Bill, as amended, was passed without a division 


Voting On Bupaer DEmaNnpns 


20th. AUGUST —Mr Shrbnath Banerjt, President of the All India Trade Union 
Congress, moved an amendment refusing the entire grant for the Labour Department 
Mr Bane}: accused the Government of not implementing the terms of settlement on 
which the strike was called off 

M: Swhrawardy denied that there were any terms of settlement on which the 
Jute mill strike near Calcutta had been called off in May last He said that certain 
assurances had been given by the Prime Minister which had been amply implemen- 
ted The Minister added that he was making an enquiry toto the conditions of labour 
1n the jute mills at present 

Mr Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar penis for a Labour Depaitment democratically 
controlied by the representatives of Labour, Mr C G. Cooper thought that strikes 
were enginceied by Communist leaders and held that it was in the interest of 
employeis to see that a happy relationship existed between employers and employees 
and that the staff remained contented Mr D. P. Khaitan pointed out the sufferings 
of the poor workcrs caused by strikes and the huge financial loss to the employers 

The amendment for the refusal of the grant was negatived without a division 


23rd. AUGUST —The entire European gioup refrained from participation in the 
voting to-day when a Proja Party member moved a tohen cut 19 the Land 
Revenue demand, urging the reduction of the excessive rates of rent by amending 
the Bengal Tenancy Act The motion was, however, rejected despite the support of 


the Congress Party 


24th AUGUST —Replying to a cut motion sponsored by a member of the 
Congress Party with a view to tenia the pohocy of the local Government's 
interference with legitimate and peacefal demonstrations and meetings of different 
organisations, Siz Nazximuddin, Home Minister, uncidentally referred to the 
suggestions made by the Opposition about reducing the strength of the Intelligence 
Branch as tbe same was inconsistent with the advent of Provincial Autonomy He 
regretted his inability to comply with his request, for, he thought that at a time 
when the Government were contemplating the release of detenus in large numbers, it 
was all the more necessary to maintain an adequate strength in the Intelligence 
Branch of the police in order to watch the situation. He further argued that it 
would not be consistent with the interest of public safety to do so in view of the 
past history of the terrorist movement in this province 
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25th AUGUST —The Assembly to-day voted the entire demand of Rs 76, 
27,000 under the heal ‘Administration of Justice” without a cut and without a divi 
sion. Daring the debate the Fruance Minister remarks that Congress Ministries would 
not be able to overhaul the system overnight and the only retrenchment that they 
would be able to effect would be to substitute caps for pugrees gave rise to a point 
of order, the Speaker intervening and asking the House to refer to the Ministries 10 
othe: Provinces with due courtesy and regaid The Finance Minister explained that 
no dispatagios spirit had actuated him tn making bis remarks. He had only wanted 
to show the diffiuulues experienced by Muaistries in general, 

Eather the House sanctioned without a cut the Police demand of Rs. 209,08 000. 
Concluding the debate on the demand the Premier Mr A. K Faz/ul Hug remarked 
that instauces of police oppression of the people were becoming rare aud that the 
morale of the pole force had considerably improved with the recruitment of 
educated and cultured young men 

Winding up the debate, the Hom) Minister Sir K Nazemuddin said that there 
might be a few black sheep to ths police for ®, but they would not be justified io 
condemning the whole service fur the faults of a few He also admitted that there 
was room tor improvement in the behaviour of the polioe towards the public and 
assured the House that every instagce of police excess would be severely dealt with 
in future, Referring to the criticism about the heavy police budget, the Home 
Minister opined that barting the exceptional expenditure which the Bengal Govern- 


ment had to 1ncul 18 Suppressing teriorism fhe police expenditure here compared 
very favoniably with that in other Provinoe 5 


Caucutta Usrversity s EmMBLew 


26th AUGUST —Lhe Calcutta University s emblem, the Sree and the lotus, 
tormed the subject of a heated debate on a cut motion to the Education demand in 
the course of which Calcutta University came in for a good deal of castigation at 
the hand ot Muslim members Mi P. N Banerjee, a member of the University’s 
Syndicate, assertel that the emblem had been osele ted after consultation with the 
architect ol the Gioveroment of Bengal, the London School of Heraldry and well- 
known artists Ue pointed ont thit Muslim rulers hke Muhammed of Ghori and 
Sher Shah had such symbols on their coins Mr Banerjee invited the members to 
mvet the Syndicate and discuss the question. Mr A. K Fazlul Bag, the Premier 
who holds the ejucation port-folin, announced that be would convene a conference of 


M. L As and University representatives to liscuss the question, whereupon the cut 
motion was withdrawn 


DeataA o: & DErevtt 


27th. AUGUST —Mi. Sarat Chandra Bose to-day walked out of the House as a 
protest against “the Government’s calluus indifference towards human _ life The 
walk-out was a sequel to the reported a‘ath of Sudhendu Das ot Mymensingh one of 
the hunger-strikets in the Andamans 

Lhe Prine Menister sad he had also heard such a rumour and had sent au 
urgent mcssize to the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans for correct information 

Mi Sarat Chandra Boxe, who made a statement on the floor of the House, said 
that he had 1ecveivel information thit one of the strikers In tho Andamans had died 
and as far as he had heen tbe to make enquiries from non-official sources, he had 
tound that the information was coriect In view of this sad news, the Congress 
Patty, said Mi Bose, wore in nu mood to continue their work in the House He, 
therefore, decided to withiiaiv bis Patty fiom th» Hoe tor the day as a protest 
agaiost the callous attitule of the Government ot Bengal against ‘vhat the Congres» 
Party thought to be the resonable lemanis of the Audamans prisoners. In with- 
drawing frum the House, Vir Bose wished fo make >t clear that they meant no 
disrespect to the Char He turther told tha House that for the last few days, he 
had been trying to obtain confirmition of the new from the Treasury Benches but 
had received no reply 

The Home Minister, who was not present in the House when the Congress 
members walked out, appeared immediately afterwards and made the following 
statement “Lhe Government have received a telogram handed in at 12-30 p.m 
ia which no deaths are reported. but three are in tho seriously iil list 


Jats ADMINISTRATION CPI iwinkD 


30th. AUGUST —The narration of thei jail experiences by several members 
of the Congress Party, with special reference to what was characterised as the “debu 
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manising aspects” of the jail administration in this Province, was the principal 
feature of tu-day’s debate on the Kudget demand under the head ‘Jails’ 

Replying to the debate in a good humoured speech, Su Khwaja Nazwmuddsn, 
the Home Minister, admitted that all was not well with the jail administration. The 
greatest problem was over-crowding. Most of the jails were coustructed long ago 
and as such wee unsuited to modein standards of prison life. But improvements 
in these directions depended on favourable financial conditions, which, he regretted, 
were sadly wanting Repudiating the charge levelled by several members of the 
Opposition that a majority of the prisoners found themselves in shattered health on 
their release after serving long terms of imprisonment, theo Home Minister opined 
that the statistics of the health of the inmates of the jails prepared for 1936 showed 
that 1t was much better than that of the people outside According to these statis- 
tics, only 16 per ceot of the jail population recorded loss of weight while, of the 
rest, more than half gained weight Lhe entire demand was thereafter passed 
without a division. 


Ist SEPTEMSER .—There was a sudden flare-up in the House when the Preme- 
Mintster, inte:vening in the debate on a cut motion on the Agriculture Budget, 
observed that during the last few days false propaganda was carried on outside the 
House against the supporters of the Government and attempts were being made to 
hold them up to ridvule. Ihe Premier had to face angry interruptions from several 
members of the Congress and Proja Parties, who simultaneously rose in their seats 
on points of order. 

Ihe Speaker observed that he was prepared to hear these points when the 
simultaneous outbursts and shouting ceased. 

The out motion on the Agriculture Budget, moved by a member of the Proja 
Party, urging the restriction of jute gultivation and fixing the minimum price of 
Jute, was lost by 124 votes to 73. 


Me Bosg’s Caw ror Decorum 


21d. SEPTEMBER —Mr Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, voiced 

a complaint to-day regarding the language of certain remarks made by the Premier 
esterday agaiost a member of the Proja Party and said that the tone and manner 
n which they were made were hardly in consonance with parliamentary decorum 
The Leader of the Opposition appealed to the Leade: of the House 10 order that in 
his cooler moments he might consider whether of all persons in this House, it was 
not his duty as well as the duty of the Leader: of the Opposition to say nothing 
which might ruff» the temper of members Mr Bose also pointed to certain obser- 
vations of the Speaker who had characterised a point of order as ‘ frivolous” This 
he sald, had given rise to acertain amount of sorrow, and he allied that so long 
as a point of order, whether sound o: frivolous, the ruling of the Cnair had to be 
given He thought it was his duty as tue Lealer of the Opposition to bring this 
matter to the notice of the Chir and also of tho Leader of the House in order 
that the proceedings of the Assembly might be carmel on in calm and with 4 
much decorum aod dignity as possihle 

Replying, the Premeer sul thit be sincerely appreciated the spirit in which 
Mr Bose made these remarks anj reciprocated the feelings of friendliness Ue 
also extended to Mr Bose the hand of co-operation for the future with a view tu 
preventing any incident of any kind, which mght Ileal to unpleasant remarks bein, 
made by one member against anothr: “If in the heat of the moment | have been 
Jed to use Janguage which might have hurt the feelings of my triends, I can only 
say that I am sincerely sorry ” 

In conclusion, the Premier said that he was Inohing forward to the much 
happier days ahead as the result of the conference which was soon going to be 
held regarding the repatriation of the Andamans prisoners “Let us hope that we 
phall be able to meet in perfect friendliness aud with the sole object of serving the 
cause which now turn3 out to be absolutely national. With that end in view, I greatly 
welcome the remarks that have been made by my friend the Leader of the Opposition 


The Speaker welcomed the frank expressions of view and the friendliness between 
the Leader of the Opposit.on and the Leader of the House and appealed to all 
sections of the Assembly to lend their help and assistance in the discharge of his 
duties as the Speaker in & proper manner 

Mr. Bose added that some memvers of his aside of the House had been treated, 
like school boys Mr Bose assured the Speaker of the House that on his part b 
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was anxions that the debates in the House shonld be condacted in such @ manner 
that they might set up an example to the other Indian Legislatures and he hoped 
that the Leader of the House would respond to his appeal in this bebalf. Mr. Bose, 
ribing agato after the Premier's response to his appeal, assured him that “though 
we cape i our battle inside the Chamber, we wiil remain frends, as we have 
been outside.” 


4th SEPTEMBER —The declaration that not only was total Prombition the 
policy of the preseat Government of Bengal but that they wore also trying to make 
experiments im this rospect 19 important, spovific areas following the example of 
the Prime Minister of Madras, was made iw the Arcsembly ts-day by the Premier, 
Mr. A K. Fu.lul Hug, in the course of the debate on the Excise budget He 
added that he could give this assurance to the House that the present Cabinet was 
trying its very best to carry out the policy of total Prolibition during its term of 


ce 
All the cut motions, including one from the Congress Party, urging the adoption 
of the policy of tutal Prohibition, were withdrawn in view of this declaration by 


Mr Hug. 


6th SEPTEMBER —Afttr 15 days discussion, the Assembly disposed of the 
Budget which, as presented by the Frmance Wintster, was voted without a single 
<ut A hundred aud five members participated in the discussions 

Earlier, the Premrer referred to the charge ficquently made against the members 
of the Cahine: that they had broken their clectiun pledges He remarked ‘At the 
time of the ely tions the Congress yvave a solemn pledge in their manifesto that 
they were gain to wreck the Cunstitution, but they have taken the oath of office 
and are en} ving the sweets of power and ever Mr Gandhi has found something 
good in the much-maligne} Constitution If the Congress oould modifv its opinion, 
the Coalition Pa ty (the ‘supporters of the Ministry i Bengal) could aloo modify 
their views 

During the discussion on the Labour Budgit several Labourites criticised the 
Labour poly of the Government and alleged that the Government were trying to 
throttle the [rade Union movement Mr: Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, declared 
that the Goviroment wert determined to give a fair deal to Labour He added that 
Communism wis Pahl Ho+my No 1 of the social and economic structure 


Rassyanl Corpese Ivcipent 


Sth SEPTEMBER Mui. Surcndra VYohan Mattra (Congiess) moved to-day an ad- 
journment motion tu discuss the Rajshahi College incident The motion was rejected 
without a division after tw. hours heated debate 

‘If tho Government hal not taken steps in time, the streets of Raysbahi would 
have been deluged with bluod, declared tho Premier and Education Minister, the 
Hon Mr Fuzlel Hug justifying the order closing the College. He had _ evidence 
that the students were pitpating for a bomicidal fight between themselves The 
order did not mean the closing of the College for all time but only till the situation 
returned to the normal in order to afford an opportumty to the leaders to compose 
their differences 


Mr Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, accepted the Premer’s 
suggestion to go to Rajshabi alung with another prominent Congressmen who was 
alko a Syndic of the Calcutta University and try to arrive at an amicable settlement 
of the affan Vir Boso told the House that he had in bis bands photographic copies 
of two telegrams sont from Calcutta to the Muslim students of the Raysbahi College 
Hostel, one in the name of the Premier assuring his “abiding solicitude for their 
welfare” which Mr Bose velieved, had resulted in increasing the tensioa 

Most of tho speakers on the motion, including Mr. W. W. Word:worth, the 
Leader cf the European Group, and Mr Sarat Chandra Bost, Leader of the Opposition, 
regietted the action of the Government 10 this direction, although they did not 
approve of the conduct of the students of Rajshahi, particularly the hunger- strike 
which was resorted to by the Hindu students 

Ms Sarat Chandra Bose declared that narrow siucdoxy whether it be Hinda 
or Muslim made no appeal to bim All thesame he thought that the differenoes 
between the two sections of the students of Rayshahi could have been solved by the 
Government with a little amount of tact, reasonableness and vision. He regretted 
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the communa! turn which had been given to this pretty incident and said. “Let not 
the profane hand—either of the Hindus or of the Muslims—ever touch the education- 
" peuranens of our Province, which should be allowed to remain as sacred temples 
of learning.” 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, who made a very conciliatory speech, appealed 
to the Leader of the Opposition to go to Rujshahi and settle the matter in a manner 
satisfactory to al] parties conceined. Mr. Fazlu! Hug announced that any decision 
that Mr. Sarat Bose might arrive at in this connection would be accepted by him 
for he looked upon buch a solution as affording a test of thei fitness for solving 
communal problems in this Province. 


Benoat JEnanoy act AMEND. Briu 


10th. SEPTEMBER .—The Revenue Minister. the Hon. Su brycy Prasad Ssngh 
Roy introduced and moved to-day the Bengal Tenanc, Amendment Bui, the ob,ect of 
which was to amend some existing provisions of the Bengal lenanvy Act which had 
been found to operate rather harshly on the cultivators, for the purpose of giving 
mmmediate relief to them. 

The Minister explained that the Bill did not attempt to bring about a radical 
reform in the existing system of land tenure by a comprehensive amendment of the 
Aot. The Bil! provided for the abolition of Jandlords’ transtei fee and right of 
pre-emption. 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. A K. Faslui Hug. told the House that the Govern- 
ment had originally decided to refer the Bill to a Select Committce but some 
mischievous persons outside the House had cairied on propaganda in the country 
that the Government were going to shelve that Bull, 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, said that the Bill did not 
pear provision for the amelioration of the -onditions of the real tillers of 
the Jand, 

The entue European Group and eight Hindu members. representing the landed 
interest supported Sir George Campbell's amendment, while the oppo-:tion included 
the Coalition Gronp. the Proja Party and the cntie Congress group, excepting: one 
who did not vote Sir George. speaking on his motin, said that the Bill armed at 
giving a definite blow to Jandlords to .be verge of expropriation and affected their 
property rights. Referring to the Instrument of Instructions. he said that it was 
perfectly clear from the nature of the B)!! that it must go to the Viceroy 

The Revenue Minister, the Hon. Sir Bryyoy Prasad Singh Roy opposing the 
motion for circulation. said that the Bill only sought to remove certain specific 
grievances of tenants, for which there had been agitation in the Jast seven vears. 

The House rejected Sir George's Amendmeut by 182 tu 36 votes. 


13th SEPTEMBER — Violent denunuation of the pooverens mn the Bilt which 
were caluuleted to deprive landlords of the existing ngbt to xet the transfer fee and 
also the right of pre-emption, by several members of the Europcau group (who had 
so long been among the staunchest supporters of the Government ) formed the 
principal feature of to-day’s proveedings of the Absembly. 

It was even suggested by a member that the Revenue Miuvsts: Su B. F. Singh 
Roy. who was himself a representative of the landholders’ coustituyncy, had ventured 
to sponsor a measure of buch a definitely expropiiatory character us the one before 
the House because he knew full well that this Bul, even if passed by the Bengal 
Assembly, could not receive the sanction of the Goverpor-Gencral in view of the 
reatrictions contained in Section 229 of the new Government of India Act. 


Ihe Hon. Sir Brjoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Revenue, replying to the 
debate. said that this Bill was designed to give financial relief to the agriculturists 
It would moreover produce a tremendous psychological cffect among the masses and 
remove the tension between landlords and tevants. “It cannot be denied,” said the 
Minister, “that there i» an insistent demand for the abolition of landlordism.” The 
Minister in conclusion said that the present Bill offered a solution by steciing a 


middje course. 


Pusuic Devtanps Recovery Act AMEND. BIL. 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly had the unique experience of having its 
sitting adjourned by the Hon, Mr. Speaker for balf un hour as the sequel to the 
failure on his part to restore order in the midst of continual and rancozous inter- 
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ruptions between the members of the Ministerial and Opposition benches in the 
vourse of the debate on the non-official [ill to amend the Publ« Dsomands Recovery 
Act. 
Moulv: Abdul Bart of the Muslim Coalition (Ministerial Party) was criticising th« 
sponsor of the Bill, who happened to hive s+ceded recently from the Munisterta! 
group and joined those members of the Krisak-Pioja Paity, who have been actin, 
m alliance with the Consress Opposition, 45 being tuo anxious to play to the gallery 
and eain cheap plandits a> the ouly real friend of the much hirrassed tenantry 1 
the Provinawy his expression provoked a storm of protest aud retorts from the 
Opposition benches and for a time the interruptions wemed to drown the efforts 
made by the Speake: who was calling the member, on both siies to order 

Iho hon. Mr. A. KX. Fazlul Hug, Prim> Minister, imtervemog at this stage 
accused the members of the Opposition of Jack of manners in as much as they 
wore proventiug Mr Ablul Barn fiom continung his speech  Phis accusation by 
the Prime Minister was taken sormoug  oxcoption tt» 5v the Coniiess members, wh 
asked him tu withdraw the expression 

At this stage the Sp aher asa mal oorepet ed vides oar ty all the members 
‘y order bat not meeting with su sos thr aten*) ty ulpuru th House As things 
did not improve even after this hoo oapth adjourn ' th Wo aw for half an hou 
and left the Chambe 


Bexcat Trvascs Alb Awenp Biu 


Zist SEPTEMBER -[he Aso mbly ty dav, passed tu provision uf domg awas 
vith the landlords rmizht ot pre-smption ind ooaf iting sth orizbt on the co-sharer 
of the tenants under certain circumstances, 


22nd SEPTEMBER —Lhe Conziess Pitty, iu uiment ty tue bill seeking t 
provide @ suspensiwn of enhin emsnat ur ints in th case of ryote as provided it 
the Bill, was rey cted by Yb votes to 72 

Jho Hou Su Byoy Prasat Singh Roy the Minister tar Revenue, explained 
that the case uf under ryuts would be doalt ovith ia the mot omprehensive Bilt 
which the Goverument proposed ¢) ritroda ter 13 em ot the report of the 
prupyoed commiss mo. caqary int) th ail laws ol Beoga 


24th SEPTEMBER -S venus of inteise cxcitument wee Witnessed in the 
Assumbly toeday oat tne tim oof votm 3 thy Couzress Party s amend 
Meat secking ts Ur th rate ut riterest payable by 4 tenaat to a fandioid on arrears 
of unt at five per cont as aisunst the (overuments provosul ty redace the rate of 
interest from 12 and a hilf per cont to 6 via at one-touth per cat) Lh amend- 
ment was 1je ted by I1b votcs tu 6) 

Before aunouuing ths resalt of the division oth Speakor dicey th ift-ntion of 
the Lesler of the Hous> tt) the most unos emily coptuct 01 the part of certain 
membsts of the House whit tae om mbes war pro ctdin, ty tho lobbies He 
expucttd the Leader to taka tea ne cssaty steps im the matter 5) that taere might 
nut by any repetition of such in adents, 1 quring th Spoaku sy intervention Lhe 
Speaker added that he wotieel that wale members wore zon to the lobbies, one 
member bib boo dragsel by another ta thy Corti lobby anid despite the fact 
that the Sp aker had watoed ths membe sductped an} als» sent the Secretary 
ty) ash him not t> porsistin tha conduct thu m mb 1 1a qiestion hal persisted in 
dragzing another member to tho lobby of bis party Tho Speak . announced that 
he had oxpunsel tho vote of th omemom ovh> was bung drazy i im the above 
mano! 


30th SEPTEMBER —Th' fuiiowinys statumunt Was mide to-day by the hou M1 
AK Paslul Hug, Prime Ministut, speaking during the dabate on the third reading of 
the Bill amending the Bengal Tenanuy Act Che Premier added — [fin course of time 
you can show that the Consiess Vinisters im Bibar, the United Piovioces and ae 
have dony more for the ryots thin we hive been able tu do, then, indeed, we sh 
stan | sulf-condemaud ” fly repudiate) the viticism { the Bill did not confer any 
Toal benufit on the tenants iu Bengal anol also repullatel the claim of Mi: Sate 
Chandra Bose that the Congtoss Party hal tuaiteriatly improved the Bill. Ho ba 
the chaise that the Bill was hypocutival bat admitted that it had been beret 
hastily framsd ani this hu sud, hal been due to the fact that circumstances Da 
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made it necessary that the Bill should be carried through in the present session 
(Voice from the Congress benches ‘Why ?”) The Premier ietorted “Beoause you 
desired to take credit from the masses and we wanted to stop it” (Laughter) 

The Premier said that the Congress was actuated by no other principle than that 
of mere obstruction fo: obstiuction’s sake and was out to win cheap praise as & 
benefactor of ryot. He ay ae to the Congress Party in the Legislature to give 
constructive suggestions and co-operate with them in order to bring about a proper 
solution of the problem of the land laws in the Province which would lead to con- 
tentment and tranquillity among the masses of this province 


Mi J AN. Basu, Leader of the United Nationahst Party, reiterated his conviction 
that such a Bill should not have been rushed through without au exhaustive enquiry 


Mr W C Wordsworth said that the European Group had not been pottily 
contentious o1 unsympatheti, or dominated by self-interest He said the piescut 
Bill was hastily decided and iepresented a certain amount of class prejudice, It 
created one more ¢liss of 1atermediaiy and put the landlord in a new and ifeitor 
position in relation to his vunvironment They had been called eminent European 
exploiters, said Mr, Woidsworth, who added jocularly that he now spoke not only as 
a European but as an impeltalist a capitalist, a tyrant, ao oppressor, a parasite and 
a bloodsucker (Luughtor) Strangers hearing these words, he said, might conclude 
that the European Group were not loved They themselves did not draw that 1nfer- 
ence, for hard words broke nu bones and politics would he boring 1f its vocabulary 
were fecble and many in his Group felt thrills of ecstas, when they were taken 
for capitalists. 


Mr Wordsworth said that there was unteality about everything the attitude of 
the Congress Party over the measure, the 1,700 and more amendments to the Bill 
and the attitude of the Proja Party in regard to the Bill. Hoe said that the Province 
deserved something better than the Bill and its handling had neither convinced their 
intelligence nor upifted thei emotions It had not made them think of Ajax defy 
ing the hghtning or of Horatious keeping a bridge or of brave men dying in the 
last ditch for their consuience and thei ideals It had made them think of two 
homelier characters, namely, firstly, of the brisk criminal judge who always pro 
nounced a sentence after hearing the prosecation because if he Iistened to the 
defence as well, he only got contused, and secondly, of the Colonel who alwavs 
merched behind his regiment and, when asked explained, “Was not he their leader 
and should he not follow thom wherever they wanted to go ” 


Mr. Sarot Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party, critiased the Bill ant 
said that it did not go as far as the Congress wanted to Explaining the potion 
of the Congress vsse-a-vts landlords, Mr. Bose said that the Congress was di fimitsls 
not 10 favour of the perpetuation of JandJordism he Congress did not look upon 
their nghts as something which could not be touched but at the same time, it dis- 
couraged any attempt on the part of any section of the people to describe another 
section as exploiters Mr Bose added that the Congress believed that bs alopting 
the formula of co-operation between al] sections and classes of the people i was 
possible for them to remove once for all the distinctions that unfortunately ¢€xistet 
among the different classes of the people 

After the Prime Minister’s speech the hon Sir Bryoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue 
Minister, who had been elected from the Landholders’ constituency, said that h+ 
had mixed feelings of satisfaction and disappointment regarding the Bil] hore 
were certain clauses which he considered to be of an expropriatory nature, i:nfring- 
ing the valuable rights of Jandlords, and as such they did not meet with bis porsyo 
nal approval But he had agreed to introduce the Hill with those clauses in tho 
hope that they might bring about a better understanding between tenants and land 
lords He 5a1] that the Bill was not comprehensive but only sought to remove sume 
of the press: zrievances of the 1yots Ho asked the landlords to read the sigus 
of the times and try to adjust themselves to the changing circumstances, for 
there alone lay their safety He said that it was true that landlords had been called 
apon to make valuable sacrifices but he hoped that those sacrifices would have a 
palutory effect on the relationships between Jandlords and tenants He asked Jand- 
lords not to be shortsighted in these matters 

The thid 1eading was carned amidst jubilation The Bill was passed by 110 
against 27 vit’s and the House was prorogued 


The Bengal Legislative Council 


Budget Session—Calcutta—30th July to 16th August 1937 
ADDRESS TO GoVER\OK-—QueEsTION OF PROCKDURE 


The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council ‘ommenced in the Council 
Chamber Calcutta on the 30th July 1937 to have the Budget for the vear 
1937-38 presented by the Finance Minister As many as three points of order were 
raised and these held up the proceedings of the House till 7-45 pm Mr Satyendra 
Chandra MUstra President, was in the chair 

Lhe first point of order before the House was whether it was competent to dis- 
‘uss His Excellency the Grovernor’s Address to both Houses of the Legislature on 
July 29th. The question arose out of 4 notice of a motion given bv Rat Bahadur 
S N Sinha 

he Pressdent called upon the members to express their opinion on the question 
of presenting an adiress to the Governor 

The Hon Sir K Naztmuddtn said thit unde: dection 63 uf the Government of 
india Act, His Excellency hal been given the mght to address both Chambers and 
that address was fiven at the discretion of His Excellency and that any resolution 
that was to be moved in connection with inything that 1elated to any action of the 
Governor at his discretion required the previous assent of the Governor Continuing, 
he said that in that cise 't was necessary that suffiuient notice should be given s0 
that His Excellency might either give his assent or refuse it Moreover, he said, 
under Section 17 of the Rules before anv member of the House could move an 
aidress to the Governor it was necessary that a day should be allotted for the pur- 
pose Further, Sir K Nizimudlio said that an aldress coull only be moved by 
means of a motion and that if it wis to be moved by a non-official member, it could 
only be done on & day set apart for non-offictal business Above all, that day's 
aitting oo been set apart for Governmeut business, namely the presentation of 
the Budget 

The Presvient sud that the mover did uot claim it under the rules but in pur- 
suance of pathamenotary practise and that he merely satl that under rule 56 an ad 
dress should be presented to His Exccllency The President desired to \now if it was 

laimed as a privilege of the House 

str K Nazemud iin sud that the question of privilize did nat) um? as under 
Section 118 an address from the Council to the Governor must be presented after 
a motion had been carried to that effict in he Honse ac rding to the procedure 
lad dowo Further the motion for whi h notiwe had been .iven could not be moved 
because it infringed Section 19 of the rules of business 

The Pressdent, iotersveoinz, said that the mover did uot claim it ws an ordinary 
motion but in pursuance of pathamentiry practice and that it was not 3 resolution 
but a motion connected with the privilezes of the House 

Sir K Nazemudd:n observed that the English precedent did not apply in the 
present case because it differed from the practice at Westminster on account of 
statutory provision For, according to British Parliamentary practice, the Cabinet 
was responsible for His Mayastys Address In India the Governor addressed thw 
legislatures at his own discretion for which the Ministers were not responsible and 
therefore the two cases were not identical 

The President observed that in the Dommion Parliaments such addresses were 
presented and that he wished to hnow whether this House also wished to create such 
& convention 

One of thu members Mr Kamtnt Kumar Dutt said that they should not drag in 
pathamentary practice by straining the law and that on principle they should not 
introduce any thing 1a the Bengal Council for whib there was no provision in the 
ules. He said that in the rules of business: +u8 definitely stated that an address 
vould be presented to the Governor only after a motion had been made and carried 
under the rules and that it would not be nght to follow practices in vogue elsewhere 
or to bring in the question of creating a convention 
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labourers and poor agriculturists with short-term loans and the indigent with doles 
to tide over temporary difficulties. The Bill, as stated, was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 


FisHeries Brinn 


Mr, S. C. Chakravarts's Fisheries Bill was also circulated fo: eliciting public 
opinion. The Bill sought to safeguard the rights and interests of fishermen, who, it 
was stated, were subjected to various exactions at the hands of their immediate 
landlords, but more particularly from those of the middlemen. 


MounicipaL AMENDMENT BILL 


Mr. Nur Ahmed’s Municipal Amendment Bill which sought to do away with 
nominated blocks from Municipal bodies, introduce adult franchise and make it com- 
pulsory for those bodies, to spend ten per cent of their income on primary education, 
was also circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILLs 


Mr, Lalst Chandra Dass’s Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill, the 
object of which was to put an effective check on the phooka evil was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE CoUNCIL 


14th. SEPTEMBER :— When the Council met to-day, Di. Radhakumud Mukhersee, 
Leader of the opposition. stated that ‘ta process of slow and steady deterioration of 
the status and privileges of the Council” had been going on, The responsibility for this, he 
maintained, developed solely on the Government. The second chambe: was taken by 
Government in the sense that it was “lke the second filddle in producing our legis- 
lative music.” It was. he said, a gross misconception of the scope aud functions of 
the second Chamber. 

This Council was practically ao elected body, baiiing only its nominated element of 
one-tenth. The Government did not realize that they were “violating the Constitution 
and wrecking the Act,’ by not allowing the Council to function as it should. They 
had not yet given to this House a Leader. The business of the Houses was in a 
muddle. He wished that Government had taken a leaf out of the book of the Con- 
— Government in Madras giving to the Uppe: House at once a Minister and a 

uder. 

Giving “a catalogue of our disabilities and the means of removing them,” D1. 
Mukherji emphasized the need of a separate chamber for the Council to cunduct its 
business in “absolute freedom.’ Pending a separate building, he suggested that the 
days of the week should be divided between the two Houses of legislature for then 
respective use of the Legislative Chamber on the prescribed days allotted to each. 
The Council, he concluded, was now placed in) a position in which it could uot 
fuoction as it should under the Constitution. 

The President, Mi. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, said that the port rased by Dr 
Mukherji could be discussed in the House only af ut came in the form of a 
resolution. 

Crutity tu Animats Dinh 


The House then resumed discussion ou the Cruelty to Auimals (Amendment) Bill 

Speaking on the proposed measue, Khwaya orr Aazsmuddten sau that Goveru- 
ment had every sympathy with the sponsor of the motion. Goveramvat were quite 
aware of the evil practice of phooka aud fully ieahzed the necessity of putting « 
stop to it. 

‘after some discussion the Bill was referred to a Select Committee with rustiuc- 
tions to submit their report by November JO. The Council then adjourned. 


Sotving UNEMPLOYMEST PROBI EM 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—The gravity of the problem of unemployment in Bengal 
was emphasized to-day when Mr. Kamsne Kumar Dutta moved a_ resolution 
to the effect that a ppecial department in charge of one of the Ministels 
with a board of experts to help him. should be established immediately 
to deal with this problem. Mr. Dutta remarked that to suggest that 
Government had no responsibility in the matter was to go against the 
doctrine accepted in all civilized countries. He said that one of the methods by 
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which Government might solve the problem of u remployment was by helpmg in the 
development of industries which would give employment to a large number of 
people. He explamod that by his resolution he dil not contemplate the appointment 
of an additional Minister Ono of the existing Ministors might be entrusted with 
the administration of the proposed department 

Mr Lalit Chandra Das moved an amendment suggesting that a committee 
unde: the Finance Minister, consisting of experts aid some members of the Council 
and Assembly, should te immediitely formed with a view to devising means to solve 
the ele ae of unemployment and with that end in view among other things to open 
small and middle-sived industries in different parts of the Province, 

The Finance Minister: Mi. NV fe Sarker said that there was no difference of 
opinion regarding the gravity of the problem of unemployment and also as regards 
the proposition that it was the duty of Government to help in the soluticn of the 
problem i Dutta hal ruse! the question of State aid to Industries The Govern- 
ment had been helping ths industries by giving protection in the Shape of tariffs 
and bounties, and also in vati 1s other wavs Recently the Government of India 
gave a good impetus to the sugzat imdustry bv intioducting high tariffs, but unfor- 
tunately Bengalis hal so fat done nothing foi the revival of the sugar industry in 
this Province 

Di Radha Kumud Vukherjt said thit the problem was a vast and fundamental 
one, affecting the fabri of souety, and so it could not be dealt with piecemeal 
In order to solve this problem they must first tackle the question of primary 
education and, secondly ya a the condition of the peasantry. The agriculturist 
must be given a fair pre for his proluce If agiiculture could be made profitable, 
the problem of unemployment x vat be solved automatically 

Mr. E (' Ormond sul thit the question of unemployment cut across every 
department and affectel the work oof every Minister to some extent Referring to 
unemployment among lawvers Vii Ormond said that steps should be taken to pre- 
vent so miny youns min fro takin,” up a profession whih could not give them 
proper occupation The lebate had not concluded when the House 10se for the day. 


16th SEPTEMBER —MVir. f/umidul Huq Choudhury said that apart from the 
unemplovei miidile clas. there was the larze: body of unemploved agriculturists 
Any scheme that) they, mizht formulate would be of no effect unless they had 
mcroased the productivity of the soil and = provided bette: marketing fauilties for 
agiicultucal products 


Rat Bahidur Acshab Banerjyr shessed the necessity of collecting statistics with 
a view to having a cormect idea of the extent of unemployment 

Mr #7zmayun Kabir said that the creation of an employment portfolio of the 
appointment of a committ © of experts was nothing but timbermng with the problem 
they had to fxe They must have a boll ani comprehensive scheme to tackle the 
problem im all its aspects 

The Maharaja of Santosh sail thit the people themselves were to a large extent 
responsibly for this unemployment It was apmtv that them educated young men 
often showed lamentible apathy towads vocations which were other than hterary 
or clerical §=They often retased to recognize the dignity of labour. This particular 
mentality must be chan | 

Replying to the debate the Hon Mauab Khuajyt Habtbullak Bahadw of Dacca 
said that he fully realized) the zravity of the problem and was trying to do his 
level best to tackle the problem Although new in office, he had already formulated 
a five-yoar suheme for the industmal development of Bengal This was now await- 
ing the consideration of the Financo Minister and other members of the Cabinet 
Tho Hon. Minister informed the House that under tho old Government, ‘middle class 
unemployment’ was in chaige of the Minister for Industries Now that the depart- 
mont of Industries was in his charze, he was also in charge of middle clas unem- 
ployment and therefore of the portfolio of tho whole problem of unemployment. The 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


Ministers’ Salaries Bins 


17th. SEPTEMBER —Mr. N R Sarkar moved to-day that tho Ministers 
Salaries Bill as passed by the Assembly (Lower House) be taken into consideration 


Rising on a point of order, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, challenged the right of the Mimster, who was not a member of the House, to 
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move for the consideration of any Bill D1 Muhkerjeo held that, according to tho 
(iovernment of India Act, a non-member Mimster was entitled “to speak in, and 
otherwise take part in the proceedings of the House, but this could not be cons- 
trued to mean that he could initiate proceedings by moving the consideration of a 
Bill or a resolution 

After a prolonged discussion the acting Advocate-General, Mr S M Bose gave 
his opinion which was to the effect that Mr Sarke: was in order 

The President, the Hon Mr. S C Mitra, concurred and the [louse proceeded to 
consider the Ministers Salaries Bull 

A motion fo. the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was lost 

Mr Humayun Kabir (Proja) moved that each Minister should recerve Rs 1,500 a 
month, with a sumptuary allowance of Rs 1000 for the Premer Mr Satewsh Chan- 
dra Chahravart: (Congress) sought to reduce the Premiers salary from Rs 4,000 to 
Rs 750, and the salaries of the other Ministe:s fiom Rs 2,500 to Rs 750 


Mr Moazzamali Choudhury proposed that the P emier should bo paid Rs 2,500 
and the other Ministers Rs 1500 oach 
The other proposals were under discussion when the House adjourned 


18th SEPTEMBER —(Questions of privileze and prestize, which appear greatly 
{o concern the amour-proprc of some of the members of Bengals Upper House again 
Joomed Jirge in the discussion of that body on the Ministers’ Salaries Bill to-day 


There were several amendments aiming at lower scales of silatus than those 
proposed in the original Bill passed by the Lezislative Assembly Arguments tdvanced 
for and against were similar to those put forward m the Lower House 

All the othe: amendments were lost 

The House was considering the Jast motion namely that the Bill be ; assed when 
the meeting was adjourned 


20th SEPTEMBER —The Finance Minister Mi Nalins Ranjan Sar/c) threw out 
a challenge to-day to the Congress membirs to sacrifice their income t) the service of 
the nation and to take lessons in simplicity Lower salary for the Winisters and the 
officers of the Government would no donbt, he said mein a lot of saving in the 
nations budget, but if 1t was a question of competition and not mere playing to the 
gallerv he was quite prepared to tike up the Congress challenge He would not 
accept a farthing as salary (Congress cries of hear hew), provided those who were 
shouting ‘hear, hear were prepated to zive up their ecaruings and utilve them for 
the service of the nation As regards simplicity he yielded to none in that 1espect 

The Ministers Salaries Bill (as settled in the Lower House) was then put to vote 
and passed without a division 


PRESIDF\TS AND SpFAKERS Enobtowr ts Broo 


The Council then proceeded with the consideration of the Legislative Chambors 
(Presidents and Speaher’s Emoluments) Bill Several amendments were moved 
Some of them (by Congress and Proja members) were for reducing the salaries of 
hoth the President of the Council and the Speake: of the Assembiv and their depu- 
tres, while there were others which aimed at either icducing the salary of the 
‘“peaher and his deputy or mcreasing that of the President and his deputy so as to 
make the rate of them salaries uniform The general consensus of opinion was that 
no iistinctiun shonld be male between the President and the Speaker in respect of 
their salaries when their duties and responsibilities were the same and their salaries 
should be the same 

Mi Humayun Kabtr proposed a silary of Rs 1000 and an establishment allow- 
auce of Rs 500 per month gach for the President of the Council and the Speaker 
of the Assembly 10 place of a salary of Rs 1,500 and Rs 2,000 respectively, pro- 
vided in the Bull and a salary of Rs. 1,000 each per year for the Deputy President 
and the Deputy Speaker in place of Rs 2,000 and Rs 3,000 per year respectively 
This was lost 

Mr Srish Chandra Chakravarty (Congress) moved for reducing the salary of 
both the President and the Speaker to a umform rate of Rs. 750 per month The 
House negatived the proposal by 41 to 9 votes 

Mr Moozzamalt Chowdhury sought to reduce the salary of the Speaker to 
Rs 1,509 per month and that of the Deputy Speaker to Rs 1,000 per annum Both 
the amendments were rejected 
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Mr J A Mckerrow by another amendment sought to raise the salary of the 
Speaker to Rs 2,500, while Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman wanted to fix the 
salary of the President at Rs, 2,000 

The Ifouse by 37 to 12 votes accepted the pro osal to fx the salary of the 
President at Ry 2,000, thus making it uniform with that of the Speakor. 

The House adopted without a division another amendment by Khan Bahadur 
Ataur Rahaman suggesting a salary of Rs 3000 per annum for the Deputy Prosi- 
dent (as mn the case of the Deputy Speaker) 

The President $ and Speaker’ Salary Bill as amended was passed by the House 
without a division The Council tnen adjourned. 


Wievnrrs’ Exotowevts Bri 


21st. SEPTEMBER —Vailous attempts to modify the Bengal Legislative Cham- 
bers (Members? Emoluments) Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were defeated in the 
Council to-dav fn the first place Mr Aumayun Kabter sought to disqualify “tho holder 
of any office of profit under the Crown in India carrying a fixed salary that 15 already 
in existence or may be created hereafter’ from the salaries and allowances fixed for 
the Council and Assembly members 

Then followed Begum Hamrda Vom who would hav: deprived the Deputy 
speaker of the Assembly and the Deputy President of the Council from drawing 
salaries and allowances as members of the respective Houses 

More drastn was the proposal of Mr Nur Ahamed who would have abolished 
the Bills salary clause altozetber. Mr Humayun Kabir woull have been content 
with a reduction of salaries from Rs 150 to Rs 100 a month while Bezum Hamida 
Momin preferred a scale of Rs 125 

All but the last ameniment were lost and the House adjourned 


Rewovat Or Disotanmicatioss Bri 


22nd SEPTEMBER —Two Bills—the Bengal Legislative Chambers (Members 
Mmoluments) Bull, aod the Benzal Logislatare (Removal of TD) piabheations) Bill— 
were passed by the Council to dav after which the Couneil was prorogued 


Vanous amendments which aimed at reducing the salaics ind allowances of 
members were defeated by larze majorities. 

Bequm Hamula Momin move) that members salaries be reduced from Rs. 150 
to Rs 125, the daily allowance from Rs 10 to Rs 0 and travelling allowance from 
first class to second class 

Jhere were two othe: amendments in the nimes of Mr Humayun Kabir and Mr. 
Moz7emah Chaudhury seeking to fix the daily allowance at Rs. 6 and Rs 7-8 respec- 
tively All the amendments wore lost 

In connexion with the seconl Bill there were four amendments to Clause 2 
which provided for the removal of certain disqualification, for membership The 
amen imeit, were nezittved The House was then prorosued, 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


( Contenwed from Volume I Page 165 ) 
Tne Priewiens SratevMrvi 


Ist JULY —Jhe Opposition members were in them seats when the Assembly 
met this morning und Dewan Chamanilal entered the House later 


Before questions wore taken up the Speaker, S:r Shahkabuddsn sari that he had 
reculve | lone letter from the leader of the Opposition Di Gopichand Bhargava 
In order to deal with that statement he said he would hive to consult certam 
volumes of the proceedings and certain books on the constitution Therefore he 
would deal with that statement late: 

He understood that thero was some iesentment ayzainst the appointment of a 
police officer as “ushal and promised that the post will be filled by a retired 
VWihtary Officer as soon as one was available 4s to the duties of the Marshal he 
said that neither the Government not he had considerel that question but he 
presumed they will be tho Sam» as the Marshal of the Central Assembly and 1f 
those duties were considere! to require modification, such modifications will be made 
by the House 

After questions the Premier Si Sikandar Hayal Khan made a statement con- 
vermiaog the walk-out of the Opposition members 

He sail =| am glad the Hon ble friends opposite have come bach (Ministertal- 
checis) Lou Sir, were pleased to make a statement this mormunng to the offect that 
there has been misunderstanding and that so far as the present Marshal 15 con- 
cerned it was only a temporary arrangement IT ventuie to make a suszzestion that 
with regard to the functions of the Maishal concerned, if you be pleasel to appoint 
an informal committee of this TIouse to advise you, I think that woull go a long 
way to meet the wishes of the Opposition and that the proposals of the Commilte: 
will be brought before the House for ratification Secondly the Premier added 
as the Hon members opposite have tikeu some exception—if miy be azaunst thy 
principle of appointment—that the prescat VWarsha!, [To ventiure to suggest if it does 
not mean avy freat inconvenience to you penting the appomntment of a permanent 
incumbent vou may be pleasel to disp ose with his services (Opposition chess ) 


Proceeding, Sir) Sekandar sul Without being presumptuous miy T make 1 
suggestion very icspectfully to my honourable friend the Leader of the Opposition 
that if in future in any such matters where there is a likehhood of grave misundei- 
standing arising that they might first try to remove it in chamber privately, 1 may 
lequest him to mahe representation to the Spe.ker an! to me privately so that we 
can meet quietcly to see whether that matte: 15 possible of solution A gicat deal 
of sensation was created amonz the publ and the press unnecessary on the 
present ovcasion and IT would request vou to make this position clear so that there 
16 no bu hering of heart on any side of the House (heers) 


Dr Gopwhand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition sand — ‘The step we took 
the day before yesterday was only to show our icsentment from the constitutional 
viewpoint because we felt that it was an encioachment on the nghts of the House 
and that was why we were compelled to take the course we did IT can assure you, 
Sir, we have nothing personal and we thought better to bring to your notwo as the 
custodian of the rights of the House As for the Premiets suggestion on behalf 
of the Opposition, I can assure him and the House that I am prepared to meet you 
aud the Leader of the House to settle privately any such grave matters in which 
there was misunderstanding” (applause) 

Diwan Chamanlal wanted to know in view of the suggesticn made by the 
Premier whether the Speaker would dispense with the services of the present 
Marshal forthwith 


The Premser explained My suggestion did not mean forthwith Tho Speaker 
may be pleased to dispense with his services ab early as possible without mconve- 
niencing yourself” 
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The Speaker agreed to the proposal for the appointment of the committee of 
the House for determining the function of the Marshal and promised to dispense 
with the services of the present Marshal as soon as possible. 

With this assurance the House passed to the consideration of the demands for 
prants under the head general administration 


Voting oN Bupotrt Dewanps 


Sth. JULY —An appeal to members not to put questions touching communal 
issues Combined with the thieat that should members not resist this temptation ho 
would be obliged to decline to answer them in the interests of the public was 
mada by the Premier: Su Stkandar Hyat Khan 10 the Assembly to-day 


The appeal arose out of the persistence of two Sikh members who not. satisfied 
with questions about the tse of Shaths meat in police Imes and jails, moved for 
permission to bimg up adjournment motions on the subject ‘The Speaker ruled out 
both motions 

The demand for an increase in police constables’ salaries next came under dis- 
cussion and an interesting episode in th debate was the tribute paid by Lala Dune- 
chand, deputy leader of the Congress Party to the work done by the police constables 
tor whom he ashed a salary of at least Rs 30 a month ve also suggested that 
police offitals be deputed to London to learo Scotland Yard techoique and manners 
in dealing with the public. Lala Dunichand however had a tilt at the higher offers 
in the foice as being overpaid 

Dr Bhargava argued that the Budget did not permit an increase in the pay 
of constables and pleaded for more time for the Ministry to remedy the situation 

Mr Muhammad /lussain made wild, sweeping alle zations azatnst magistrates and 
police officers and the Premier raised a protest 

Si Gocul Chand Narang, ex-Minister ashed how redress should be obtained 
anl the Speaker warned Mt, Muhammad Hussain that the Chan would not be able 
tu vive him protection if he persisted in such sWeeping charges 


6th JULY —Tho main criticisms against the Police giant to-day were that the 
Police Dopartment was steeped in corruption aud bribery and that their behaviour 
towards the public was most uncivil Phe extortion of confessions from ignorant and 
poor people was, it was alleged, rampant, with the result that poople were generally 
atraid of the police and respectable people wete unwilling to appear before them 
because of bad treatment 

Sir Sthandar Hyat Khan the Premier winding up the debate, said that he 
had he ard very little constru tive ciiticism There hid been the usual ¢harges of 
corruption, bribery and incuvilty towards the publi After replyiz to various 
minor cuittosms, the Premier gave figures to show that the amount spent on the 

vo tte) rinks, wis only about Rs 7 and oa half lakhs as azaiost au expenditure ot 

nealy RS 70 lakhs on other ranks 4s) for tecruitm oat the Premier pointed out 
that wetted officers were formerly re rauited by the local Government but in 
future this function would be discharged by the Public Service Cammuission 

On the general chatge of corruption, Su Sthandar poiuted out that this malady 
existed everywhere even the Congress wis not immune from it The only remedy 
was to educate the pubho and mahe them as incormuptible as possible The Con- 
evess might occupy) the Government benches to-morrow and Si Sikandar ashed, 

would it be honest for the members sitting opposite to-day, to tiv to icculcate the 

spirit of lawlessness in the pubhe * The Premier continued ‘2 may remind them 
that it has becu an established practice in every civilized country to let the execu- 
tive to function undisturbed and the Congress would be committing a great mistake 
when in charge of the Guvernment if they tried to interfere with the executive in 
its day-to-day admunistration ” 

Lala Dunicband’s motion was put to vote and was defeated by 80 votes to 3. 


9th JULY —The Assembly discussed for two days the Opposition cut motion 
telating to the educational policy of the Government Members geuerally urged the 
Speedy introduction of free and) compulsory edu athm and vocational education in 
all schools 

lhe Minister uf Education, replying to the debate, said the Government were 
committed to the encomagement of gitls’ education. This was evident fiom the 
tact that in the new education budget 80 per cent was allotted for gurls’ education 
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as against 15 per cent in the previous budget Expenments were in progress in 
certain centres on the system of introducing general literacy for the masses 
Government had received the report of the Committee for revising the history text 
boohs The Committee had suggested expunging certain historical futs which 
caused disunion among valious communities Governmeat were calefully consider- 
ing the 1ecommendation [he cut motion was rejected and Education demand was voted 
ihe House then adjourned 


Censure Moriov Ruiep out 


12th JULY —M: Sriram, a Congress member of the Assembly 
attempted to-day to move an adjournment motion § to protest agaist the answer 
viven by the Premiki to a supplementary question concerning certain remarks made 
at a samindars’ meeting by Si Chhoturam, Minister for Development Mr Sriram 
said that the Premier had supported, on behalf of the Government, the speech of 
sir Chhoturam in which th: latter had said that if a Congressman persisted in 
abusing the Goveroment, the Zamindais should ‘push him out of the village” 


Lhe Premwer protested against attributing to him something which he had not 
said. He referred to the actual wording of the question and said that the whole 
Govelroment was with the Minister when he warned the speaker against the ase 
of abusive language against the Government 

D1 Gopichand, Liider of the Opposition, said that if the interpellations were 
read the Piemier’s answer distinctly implied that the Government approved the 
pushing out of a Congressman fiom a village 


The Premzer pointed out that when, during interpellations, it was pointedly asked 
of him whether he endorsed the whole speech of Su Chhoturam his reply was that 
he was not present when the speech was made Therefore the iuterence wis 
wiong 

Mr Sriram said that what be objected to was that if the Premtets reply meant 
the actual policy of the Government then there would be no freedom of speech 
because it meant the resort to violence by people against Congressmen 

The Premier said that a member of the Opposition had on the same day state! 
that there were many black sheep in the Unionist Governm nt yrt nobody on the 
Government benches had attemptcd an adjournment motion 

After further discussion, the Speake held the motion out of orler As at sought 
to discuss the policy or conduct of a member, it could only be moved as a substantive 


motion 


Notmc ov Buncer Diwanpvs 


13th. JULY —The Assembly concluded consideration of the Duldvet tu-lay At 
3-30 p m the Speaker applied the guillotine aod all demands for yrants numborun 
thirty were passed The Flouse spent tu-div discussin, Conztess Party > cut motion 
relating to the policy of the Department of Agriculture Opposition Criticism em 
braced a wide range of the Departments activities 


The Leader of the Opposition, M1 Goprchand Bhargava assisted by Mio Arrsdna- 
yupal Dutt and otheis urged the Government to tihe steps ty inculcate in the 
peasantry a spirit of co-operative farming, us the muotmum price of staple ©ommo 
dities, improve livestock and introduce subsidiary industries tu auzment the income 
of the peasants 

Mr Ghaznafer Al: voived the plight of the agiiculturists living in Khewra, the 

sale range of whose lands was damaged by the salt water spreading the surrouadiny 
areas. 
M: Krishnagopal Dutt, Whip of the Congress Party, asked what was the use 
of the Opposition making constructive suggestions when the Minister would brush 
them aside with the excuse of lach of funds. The considered opimion of the Opposi- 
tion was that so long as the Currency and Exchange policy of the Government 
of India was unchanged there could be n0 «improvement in the condition of thi 
peasantry in India 

Sir Sundersingh Majsthra, Revenue Minister, aod Sir Chhoturam, Minister for 
Development, spoke on behalf of the Government. The former assured Mr. Ghavuna- 
far Ali that the Punjab Government was alive to the plight of the peasantry in 
Khewra salt area and action on the reports of experts with a view to ease the 
situation would not be delayed unduly Sir Chhoturam gave an account of the 
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achiovement of the department in various directions especially in introducing impro- 
ved varietics of crops and last year the agriculturists profited to the extent of six 
crores of rupees out of three staple crops, namely, cotton, wheat and maize. After 
describing the improvements effected in various crops, Sir Chhoturam coucluled by 
saying that in the face of these results the charge of neglect on the part of thy 
departmont towards peasantry was unfounded and unjustifiable. 

The cut was rejected and the demand passed. Tho House adjourned till July 15. 


Meunrrs’ ALLow ince Bun 


15th. JULY :—Tho Premier introduced and then moved that a bill fixing mem- 
bers allowances (Rs. 20 per day allowance and Rs. 2-8 per day for conveyance) be 
taken into consideration at once. 


Mr. Chamanlal moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee owine to 
tho great importance of the measure. 

Dr. Gopichand, Leader of the Opposition, supporting the amendment suevested 
that the matter be delayed in order to find what other Provinces would pay. 

The Premzer, opposing the motion, wanted the Punjab to lead other Provinees 
even in this matter, The motiou was rejected, 

Mr. art Singh (Opposition) next moved an amendment to the effect that the 


Parliamentary Secretaries should not be given any allowance. Ile suid the Ifouse 
had already sanctioned Rs. 50,000 for the salaries of Parliamentary Secretaries and 
thorefore they should, in the matter of daily allowance, be treated like the Ministers, 

The Premier, opposing the amendment, said if this allowance was cut off for 
Parliamentary Secretaries the Government would have to give them more salaries. 

Mr. Manilal, Mr. Ghalam Hussain, Dr. Gopichand, Mr. Sumair Singh, Mr. Kattar 
Singh, Mr. Abdur Rahman, Mr. Lalsingh, and Mr. Deshabandu Gupta supported the 
amendment. 

Mr. Bhagatram supported the motion of Mr. Chamanlal. Ife pointed ont that 
Ministers iu Madras were going to get less than what tho Uniomst OG: vernment 
proposed to pay its Secretaries. Ue had opposed even payment of salaries to 
Secretarics but the present proposal giving them daily allowances in addition was 
preposterous. 

The Premier repeated the same reply, namely, if the Secretaries were paid daily 
allowance their salaries would) be smaller. The motion was defeated by 8? votes 
against 33, 

Mr. Mohd. Akram moved another amendment which was passed, whereby a 
member was given the option of not taking the allowance. 

Mr. Chamanlal opposing, protested against what he called an unnecessary amend- 
ment merely for the sake of causing a laugh at the expense of the opposition. 


Mr. Dunichand (Congress) uext moved that the daily allowances be re ueed to 
Rs. 10. He said if Rs. 20 were paid then each member would get nearly Rs. GUO) 
monthly during the period of the Assembly session. Mr. Dunichand deelared that 
the proposals contained in the Bill were legalised robbery aud extortion.” 

Mr. Ghulam Hossain considerd that the allowance of Rs. 12 drawn by the moun- 
bers of the old Council showd continue. 

Mr. Ghaznafar Ali said the proposal of Mr. Dunichand was intended to get cheap 
popularity with the Congress press and public and there was no sincerity behind the 
amondment as Mr. Dunichand himself. as a member of the Central Assembly, hid 
becn drawing Rs. 20 plus Rs. 5 conveyance for a long fimo. 

Sir Gokulchand Nerang wished to view the Government proposal not from a 
momentary point of view but from amoral point of view. Members got elected 
spending thousands of rupees. Therefore an allowanee of even Rs, 20 daily has no 
compousation. But perhaps there was more impor ant consideration, namely, mem- 
bers were pledged to the electorate that if elected Giey would strive to bring about 
economy. Now, with what face wonld they meet the electorate when they wanted 
to raise the allowance from Rs. 12 to Rs, 22-8-O per day. If Ministers realty 
claimed they had reduced their pay by 33) per cent, then was it reasonable to raise 
the allowance by about 70 per cent ? 

Sir Sthander Hyat Khan said the Government proposal was reached after care- 
ful consideration so that members, while atte?’ ne session at ereat  per- 
sonal sacrifice, might not be out of pocket. None cowa deny that the standard: of 
living had risen considuably, 
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M: Bhargava ashed that in view of the Congress Ministers receiving reduced 
salaries whether the Punjab Ministers would follow the example 

Str Sikandar declared, we ate not going to follow what othe: provinces would 
do but we aro goimg to lead the other provinces (Muinistertalist ne If the 
Congress Members opposite did not wish to draw the maximum allowance fixed, they 
could draw less 

M: Duntchand’s amendment was negatived without a division. There was con- 
siderable excitement when the Congress whip and the members of the Opposition 
challenzed a division on the amendment. 

But the Chair solemnly said it did not hear the challenge and, as it had already 
called on the next amendment to be moved he could not go back. 

A few Congress amendments weie moved without speech and negatived All 
amendments having been disposed of, the Premier proposed that the Bull, as amend- 
ed, be passed 

M: Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, in a forceful speech opposed the entire 
Bill, declaring that Rs 22-8 per day was excessive and then otject was to see that 
the Government under the new Act was not made top-heavy 

The bill, as amended, was passed by 83 votes to 27. 


RASENTMENT OVER MINISTERS REWARKS 


16th JULY —After questions to-day, proceedings in the Assembly warmed up 
over two motions fo: adjournment Ihe Speaker informed the tlouse that he had re- 
ceived motions for adjournment sizned by eleven persons to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the serious repercussions that the recent report 
of the Palestine Royal Commission will have on the people of the Punjab He said 
that the Governor under rule 35, had decided 1p his discretion that the motion 
could not be moved 

Mr Gharnafar Al; ashed whether the matter was referred to His Excellency 
by the Speaker or the Government. 

The Speaker “Under the rulcs it 1s the duty of the Speaker to bring the matte: 
to the notice of the Governor he Speaber further poimted out that the oe ee 
matter of the motion for many other reasons was not competent to be moveu before 
the House and in this paraculie matter the Governor had a special responsibility as 
it refers to the relations between His Majesty 5 Government and u forerzn State 

Diwan Chamanial ‘Palestine is not a foreign State but part ani parcel of the 
British kKmpire and governed under a mandate Moreover the Royal Commission 
could have no power to visit a foreign state and the British Government have the 
right to issue passports to Palestine Ihe particular objection pointed out by the 
Speakcr does uot apply fo it 

In reply to Begum Shah Nanaz the Speiker inqurel ino what respect the 
motion concerned the administrative responsibility of the Punjab Government 

Mr Ghaznafar Alt Serious repercussions that it might inevitably have on the 
vast masses of the Punjab 

the Speaker felt the motion was choauly out of order antl as for serous repel 
(yu sions in the province as aacsult of the recommendations of the Coramission 
the Chau considered that that was a mattcr for argument and could not form \ 
substantial reason for allowing the motion 

M: Arishnagopal Dutt cnquned if, before disallowiny the motion the Governon 
had consulted the Government She Speaker disallowed the question 

When Mr. Chamantal moved the uevt adjournmcot motion relating to the utter- 
anre of the Mister, Sir Chhoturam, at a .ecent meeting charactersmg Congress 
members of the Opposition as ‘mad dogs the atmosphery im the House was 
tense and there were many angry exchanges between Ministers aul members of the 
Qpposition Lhe Speakcr hal to intervene many a time with a stern hand to heep order 

M: Chamanlal moved & motion “to disctss a matter of urgent publu importance 
namely the scrious situation created, which may result mm a breach of the peace, 
hy the speech delivered by a responsible Minister, Si Chhoturam on Weduenday 
July 14, at Kharar while taking part m an election meoting on behalf of Sardar 
Gurbakh Siugh candilate for the Punjab Assembly 

Mr Chamanlal sud that his motion was based on a telegram from Mr Sampuras 
hingh, a member of the House, whih read as follows ‘Sir Sundar Singh Majitha 
did not speak Extracts from Sir Chhoturams speech are as follows ‘Wo both 
have come to help Sardar Gurbakh Simgh because we are sure he will jom out 
party which 1s for the benefit of the emindais When we replied to Di Gokul- 
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chand Narang’s motion (in the Assembly) about the Land Alienation Act Congress- 
men rushed upon us like mad dogs Look at the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Nehru? What can we expect from them? We can never expect help 
from the Congress people.” M: Chamanlal urged that the matte: was of very great 
importance seeing that those words were uttered by a responsible Minister. 

Sir Sthandar Ayat Khan, the Premier, said —‘I have no doubt that my col- 
league will protect himself but the mover (Mr Chamanlal) will forgive me if I sav 
that people outside are merely trying to malign the Government in order to gain 
cheap notoriety and publiuty I would ask if the Hon’ble Member 15 justified in 
moving an adjournment on tho basis of a telegram sent on heresay without himself 
attempting to verify it from the Minisier concerned 

Mr Chamanlal explained that 1t was not a telegram sent by any irresponsible 
person but by Mr Sampuran Singh, a prominent Opposition member of the House 
and he had no doubt a to the veracity of the report 

The Speaker “As far as the motion referred to the conduct of Ministers, 1t 
cannot be moved except through a substantivo resolution. If the Won’ Minister 
wishes to make a statement I have no objection 

The Premar My WUon’ble colleague will certainly make a statement 

Sir Chotturam then said that the gentleman who sent the telegram was not at all 
present at the mecting “My speech extended over an hom I went there specially 
to help Mr Guibakh Singhs candidature A few words distorted from my speech 
(an mean anything As for the objectionable words I did uve the words “mad dogs’ 
It was not in connection with the motion made by Di Narang regarding the Land 
Alienation Act My reforonce was to a sceno in the House im which three or four 
membets wero standing up interrupting the proceedings constantly ’ 

This 1eply from the Minister was the signal for considerable excitement and 
there were catcalls and cries of ‘Urder, Order’, when the Speaker had to intervone 

Mr Chamanlal sprang up and declared that despite the moral mdignation shown 
ty the Promie:, the Hon Si Chhoturam had conoborated every word contained in 

1 Sampuran Singhs telemram “The Won Member sits over there and laughs 
instead of being ashamed of himself’, he exclaimed 

The Speaker, upholding the original ruling, that tho conduct of Ministers cannot 
bo oe except by a substantivo motion, passed on to the next business on the 
agenda 

Mit Cnamanlal, amidst Ministerial cries of ‘order, order’, again stood up He 
said, “I have no intention of questioning your iulng But the fact remaims and 
has been admitted by the Minister himself, that ho callkd the members ot the 
Opposition “mad dogs I ask you, Sir, if it 1s Parhamentary ” 

The Speoker It 15 a vory impertant matte: and I will consider it ana give my 
ruling late: ’ Tho House thereupon passed on to consider Jegislative business 


INTRODUCTION 0: Brt1s 


Thore was an interesting debate over the constitutional point, whether the 
majority party in power had a right to oppose leave to introduce a Bill by an Oppo- 
sition member. The question arose when Dtwoan Chamanilal tried to mntioduce an 
Unemployment Insurance Bill 

Discussion ranged over a wide field and conventions and precedents of the 
British Parhaments, Dominion Parliaments and Indian Logislatuie were frequently 
quoted. It was argued on behalf of the Opposition that ashing 'eave of the Houso 
to introduce a Bill was the formal stage of any measure and it had always been 
allowed unopposed by the majority patty ‘The Premter, supported by the Advocate- 
General and others, contended that the convention in the House of Commons was 
based on tho menits of each Bill and generally the Opposition sought to introduce a 
Rill with the consent of the party in power Legislation was primarily the function 
of the Government in power and if leave was given to introduce a Bill to which 
they could not give effect, they would be abdicating thar nght 

The Speaker said that the iules and standing orders in all legislatures were 
identical in this respect and there was no imperative provision on the point It was 
merely a question of give and take between t! “overnment and the opposition. 
The speaker thereupon called upon Diwan Chamiuial to move the motion to intio- 
duce the Bill which was opposed by tho Dovelopment Minister and ultimately 
thrown out by 71 to 26 votes. 

The House agreed to the introduction of Mr. Magbool Mahmud’s Moslem Augaf 
Bill] and adjourned tll the 20th, 
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M: Bhargava asked that in view of the Congress Ministers receiving reduced 
salaries whether the Punjab Ministers would follow the example. 

Str Sikandar declared, we are not going to follow what other provinces would 
do but weare going to lead the othe: provinces (Munisterialist ye) If the 
Congress Members opposite did not wish to draw the maximum allowance fixed, they 
could draw less 

Mr Duntchand’s amendment was negatived without a division. There was con- 
siderable excitement when the Congress whip and the mombers of the Opposition 
challenged a division on the amendment. 

But the Chair solemnly said it did not hear the challenge and, as it had already 
called on the next amendment to be moved he could not go back. 

A few Congress amendments were moved without speech and negatived All 
sa ee a been disposed of, the Premie: proposed that the Bill, as amend- 
ed, be passe 

Mr Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, in a forceful speech opposed the entire 
Bull, declaring that Rs. 22-8 per day was excessive and then object was to see that 
the Government under the new Act was not made top-heavy 

The bill, a5 amended, was passed by 83 votes to 27. 


RESENTMENT OVFR MINISTER'S REMARKS 


16th JULY —After questions to-day, proceedings in the Assembly warmed up 
over two motions for adjournment ‘The Speaker informed the Houso that he had re- 
ceived motions for adjournment signed by eleven persons to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the serious repercussions that the recent report 
of the Palestine Royal Commission will have on the people of the Punjab He said 
that the Governor, unde: rule 35, hod decided in his discretion that the motion 
could not be moved 

Mr Ghaznafar Als asked whether the matter was referred to His Excellency 
bv the Speaker or the Government. 

The Speaker “Under the rules it 15 the duty of the Speaker to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Governor lhe Speaker further pointed out that the co ae 
matter of the motion for reel other 1easons was not competent to be moved befoie 
the House and 1n this particular matter the Governo: had a special responsibility as 
it refers to the relations between His Majesty s Government and a foreign State” 

Diwan Chamanlal “Palestine 1s not a foreign State but part and parcel of the 
British Empire and governed under a mandate Moreover the Royal Commission 
could have no power to visit a foreign state and the British Government have the 
right to issue passports to Palestine The particular objection poimted out by the 
Speaker does not apply to it. 

In reply to Begum Shah Nawaz the Speaker inquired in what respect the 
motion concerned the administrative responsibility of the Punjab Government 

Mr (Ghaznafar Alt Serious repercussions that it might imevitably have on the 
vast masses of the Punjab 

the Speaker felt the motion was clearly out of order and as for scious reper- 
cussions 1n the province as a result of the recommendations of the Commission, 
the Chau considered that that was 4 matte: for aigument and could not form a 
substantial reason for allowing the motion 

M: Krishnagopal Dutt enquired 1f, before disallowing the motion, the Governor 
had consulted the Government The Speaker disallowed the question 

When M1. Chamanlal moved the next adjournment motion relating to the utter- 
ance of the Minister, Sir Chhoturam, at a i1ecent meeting characterising Congress 
members of the Opposition as “mad dogs , the atmosphere in the House was 
tense and there were many angry exchanges between Ministers aud members of the 
Opposition The Speaker had to intervene many a time with 2 stern hand to keep orde1 

M: Chamanla!l moved a motion “to discuss a matter of urgent public importance ’ 
namely, the serious situation cieated, which may sesult in a breach of the peace, 
by the speech delivered by a responsible Minister, Sir Chhoturam on Wednesday 
July 14, at Kharar while taking part in an election meeting on behalf of Sarda: 
Gurbahh Singh, candidate for the Punjab Assembly 

Mr Chamanial said that his motion was based on a telegiam from M; Sampurna 
Singh, a member of the House, which 1ead as follows “Sir Sundar Singh Mayitha 
did not speak Extiacts fiom Sir Chhoturam’s speech are as follows ‘Wo both 
have come to help Sardar QGurbakh Singh because we are sure he will joi om 
party which 1s for the benefit of the Zemindais When we roplied to Di Gokul- 
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chand Narang’s motion (in the Assembly) about the Land Alienation Act Congress- 
men rushed upon us like mad dogs Look at the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Nehru? What can we expect from them? We can neve1 expect help 
from the Congress people.” M: Chamanlal urged that the matter was of very great 
importance seeing that those words were uttered by a responsible Minister. 

Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan, the Premier, sad —‘I have no doubt that my col- 
loague will protect himself but the mover (Mr Chamanlal) will forgive me if I sav 
that people outside are merely trying to malign the Government in order to gain 
cheap notoriety and publicity I would ask if the Hon’ble Member is justified in 
moving an adjournment on the basis of a telegram sent on heresay without himself 
attempting to verify 1t from the Minister concerned 

Mr Chamanlal explained that 1t was not a telegram sent by any irresponsible 
person but by Mr Sampuran Singh, a prominent enone member of the House 
and he had no doubt as to the veracity of the repor 

Tho Speaker “As far as the motion referred to the conduct of Ministers, it 
cannot be moved except through a substantive resolution, If the Hon’ Munster 
wishes to make a statement I have no objection 

The Premeer My Hon'ble colleague will certainly make a statement 

Sir Chotturam then said that the gentloman who sent the telegram was not at all 
prosent at the meeting “My speech extended over an how I went there specially 
to help Mr Guibakhh Slnghs candidature <A few words distorted from my spee h 
can mean anything As for the objectionable words I did use the words “mad dogs’ 
Tt was not in connection with the motion made by Dr Narang regarding the Land 
Alienation Act My reference was to a scone in the House in which thieco or four 
members were Standing up interrupting the proceedings constantly ’ 

This reply from the Muiniste. was the signal for considerable excitement and 
the1o were catcalls and cries of ‘Ordc1, Order’, when the Speaker had to intervene 

Mr Chamanlal sprang up and declared that despite the moral indignation shown 
ty the Premier, the Hon Sir Chhoturam had corroborated every word contained in 

r Sampuian Singhs telegram “The Hon Member sits over there and laughs 
instead of being ashamed of himself’, he exclaimed 

The Speaker, upholding tho original ruling, that the conduct of Ministers cannot 
bo te except by a substantive motion, passed on to the next business on the 
agenda 

Mr Chamanlal, amidst Ministerial cries of ‘order, order’, again stood up He 
said, “I have no intention of questioning your ruling But the fact remains and 
has been admitted by the Minister himself, that ho called the members o1 the 
Opposition “mad dogs I ask you, Sir, 1f 1t 19 Parhamentary ” 

The Speaker It is a very impertant matte: and I will consider it and give my 
1uling later’? The House thereupon passed on to consider legislative business 


IntRODUCTION OF BILLS 


There was an interesting debate over the constitutional pot, whether the 
majority party in power had a right to oppose leave to introduce a Bill by an Oppo- 
sition member. The question arose when Dswan Chamanlal tried to introduce an 
Unemployment Insurance 3311! 

Discussion ranged over a wide field and conventions and precedents of the 
British Parhaments, Dominion Parliaments and Indian Legislature were frequently 
quoted It was argued on behalf of the Opposition that ashing leave of the House 
to introduce a Bill was the formal stage of any measure and it had always been 
allowed unopposed by the majouity party The Premter, supported by the Advocate- 
General and othe1s, contended that the convention in the House of Commons was 
based on tho menits of each Bill and generally the Opposition sought to mtroduce a 
Bill with the consent of the party in power Legislation was primarily the function 
of the Government in power and if leave was given to introduce a Bill to which 
they could not give effect, they would be abdicating them mght 

The Speaker said that the rules and standing orders in all legislatures were 
identical in this respect and there was no imperative nrovision on the pomt It was 
merely a question of give and take between t’ Government and the opposition. 
The speaker thereupon called upon Diwan Chamanial to move the motion to intro- 
duce the Bill which was opposed by the Development Munster and ultimately 
thrown out by 71 to 26 votes. 

The House agreed to the introduction of Mr. Magbool Mahmud’s Moslem Augaf 
Bill and adjourned till the 20th, 
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Ruw asi 0} Powrticit Prrsovrs 


20th JULY —In an atmosphere of tense excitement and gallenes packed to 
suffocation the Assembly discussed a non-official icsolution wging the release of 
all political prisoners in Jail 


The Prema Sn St] ander Hyat Khan spoho for an hom explaming fhe Government 
attitude towards this vexed question Ho said the Uniomsts did not make any 
pectacular clection pledzes as tho Congicss did that they would, as svon as thoy 
assumed Office, release all political prisoners whatever be the offence They had 
apmoached the electorate witha simple promise of working the Act to whatever 
henefit, fully knowing ats limitations, despite the charges of reactionaiism, Soon 
after assuming power the Unionist Government had ordcred the rlease of all 
Martial Law prisoners and tho ,radual oyelease of political prisoncis after a careful 
} LLiodical examination of tach case The Government ork pursne this policy im 
futuae also In considering the cases of political prisonais the Proumica appealed to 
the House to make a distinction between political murdurcrs and political patniots. 
In several cases ho was prepatod to admit political prisoners were misguided and he 
ashel whether it was not then duty to seo that patriotism was not misguided in that 
manner The Premiet refused to agree that Baber Alkali prisoners were strictly 
political offenders The Premier announced that the Government had decided to 
lemove the ban on the entry into the Punjab of Khan Abdul Ghafa Khan forth- 
with As for Mi Teja Singh, M L A who was detamed without toal, Su Sikander 
said he had examined Ins case from an absolutely detached view and felt Ins 
release was not advisable at present The Premier added that all Martial Law pu- 
soncis were fiee and one of the two Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners would be 
icleased shortl; Three out of six State prisoners would also be relcased straightaway 
The cases of all those convicted under the Cuiminal Law Amcudment Act, about 20, 
were also under examination and the Premier said befor Jong they would also be 
ielvased. Si Sikandar made the position of the Government quite c'car that, af 
those rcleased again indulted im any subversive activities the Govartimcat would 
not hesitate to put thum im jail fn Sikander Hvat Khan appealed to the Opposition 
members to co-operate with him and make the Governments tash casy for working 
fo. the common pliogrcss of the Provincs 

The resolution was pressed to a division and was rejected by 27 agaimot 97 votes. 


Rewovisa Covwnrsalisy ry LECT Ato’ 


22nd JULY —lLhe Assembly adjourned sence die to-day man atmosphere of 
cordiality when the Promie:, Ser sshandcer Hayat Ahan made a statement in the 
course of Which he said that throughout the session the House had raised many 
pots of order, bit did not mean avy disrespect to him. Whatever they did was 
done to vindicate the rights aul privilczes of the members, 


Earlier. an important debate took place on the resolution wzing the Government 
fo adopt ao ¢ficctive measure for stamping out communalism fiom the Province and 
taking immcdiate action by means of Icgislative enactment o1 othciwise to make tho 
recrudescence of communal disturbances impossible Al! membeurs who participated in 
the debate stoutly supported the resolution 

Su Sthunder Hayat Khan thanked all sections of the House for the cordiality 
With which they supported the resolution While on this question, he would wge 
the House to face facts as they were After tracing the history of the communal 
problem the Piemit: said there was no use crying over spilt milk and he appealed 
for the support of every section in a frosh attempt, Ilo uttcred a stern waining to 
all communalists, high or low, official o: otherwise, and also to the communal press, 
that they would not bo spared if they indulged any Jonge: in infusing communalism 
If they could solve the communal pioblem 10 the Punjab they would solve the 
problum of India and that would bo domg the greatest service to the Mothor-land. 

The icsolution was unanimously adopted and the Louse adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 
Madras —14th and 15th July 1937 


ELFCTION OF SPEAKER AND Di, SPRALER 


Tho Madias Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution mot on 
the 14th July 1937 in the Senate House, Madras for the fust time afte: the 
general elections for the  swearns-in of m mbus Stir Wallsam 
Wright, who had been appointed by the Governo: as temporary President 
until the olection of the Speaker, occupied the chai Congress members were «lad 
in spotless white Khaddar Constess nominees for the Spcakership, Mr. Bulusu 
Sambamuit: and Mi N. S = Vuradachan alone appearing m them usual dress 
Khaddai dhoti and angavastram (upper cloth), covermys the bare body Su Wailham 
took the oath first and bowed to the empty chan Ho then took his scat theroon 
The ceremony of swearing-in was then gone through ‘The whole coremony lasted 
for. an hom after which the Assembly adjourned til] the next day for the election 
of Speake: and Deputy Speaker. 


15th JULY —M:1 Bulusu Sambamurth: and Mis Rukmint Lahhsmipats were 
elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively without any opposition to-day 

Mr C Rajagopalachars led the Speake: to his chan Mrs  Lakshmt Sanher, 1 
member of the House, sang tho ‘Vandje-Mataram, all standing M: Sambamurthi 
thanked the House for uoanimously electins him as Speaker 

Mr Rajagopalachar:, Leader of the House, offering felicitations to Mr Samba- 
muiti, said that the House was honouting itself by electing a min who had saurifu ed 
everything for freedoms fight and who had literally given all to the nation eve: since 
the intense phase of the Congress fight had begun 

Mr Rajagopalachari added that the Speake: was now out of the battkfield ant 
would follow the tradition of Me Vithalbha: Patel of whose servics as Speake: ot 
the Central Assembly, the country was pioud 

Referiing to the Congiess Paity’s programme, M: Rajagopalachan said that it 
was well-known to everybody that he and his colleagues im the Congress Cabinet 
would endeavour to co-ordinate Congress activities to the best of then ability 
Their progiamme had been fully published, discussed and accepted by the clectorato 

After several othe: members 1epresenting the various groups hal felicitated the 
Speaker, Mr Sambamurth: thanked the House for the sentiments expressed He sad 
that a new stage had been 1¢eached in the political activities of thea country by the 
Congiess accepting office. It wis the duty of all to strive them utmost for the 
attainment of full freedom The Congress represented all sections of the people im 
the country and it should be his duty as Spetker to endeavour to servo all Ie 
added that he would do everything constitutional to mautun the dignity of all 
sections, Concluding he said that India had the privilege of flhtiny for lberty on 
a non-violent basis and had succeeded partially As aresult of this Mr C Raja- 
gopalachari was found seated on the treasury bonch with his colleagues which 
eaugured well for the future of the country 

Mis Lakshmspath: was next elected Deputy Speaker Tho Ifouse then adjourncd 


till the Jist. August. 
Budget Session—Madras—31st. August to 1st October 1937 


Drwanp FoR A ConsTitur\t ASSPVBLY 


The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on tho 31st August 1937. The 
lion. tho Premier, Mr C Rajzagopalacharsar, moved a nesolution urping the 
Jocal Government to forward to the Government of India and flis Majesty s 
Goveinment the Assombly’s emphatic opinion that the Government of India Act be 
replaced at the carhest possible date by a Constitution 10 consonance with the aspirations 
of the people of India Mr. Rajagopalachar: said that when each member of Indian States 
advanced to the level of responsible government, at least to the level of the provinces, 
they might admit a responsible 1epresentative of those States into a sort of autho- 
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uity, but not till then Mr. Rajagopalachan re-stated the goal of the Congress as 
full National Independence, restrained by necessary restraints imposed by fellow- 
ship 1m common humanity. ‘We cannot admit either wisdom or the right of 
another nation to impose its will upon us, Our Constitution should be framed by 
us.” Mr Rajagopalachari concluded that it was foolish for either side, Great Britain 
or India, to believe 1n violence or suppression of their aspirations. The sooner both 
sides saw it, admitted it and allowed truth to prevail the better for both sides. 
“The objection of the Congress to Federation should not be construed as an 
objection to the idea of Indian unity or the idea of an Indian central authority but 
to the grant of authority to irresponsible Rulers of State to administer our affair”’ 

Sir Wlltam Wreght, opposing the resolution, congratulated Mr. Rajagopalachart 
on the steady moderation of his able speech Sir William Wright did not consider 
the Constitution as perfect by any means, but imperfect as the Act was, it contained 
the frame-work of the foundation from which eventually would be evolved an 
Indian Constitution ‘The Constitution was only a beginning, not the last word 1n 
the building of a Constitution They believed that the greater the goodwill and 
guccess with which the Act woiked the sooner would be the final form of a Consti- 
tution evolved in which India would enjoy full Dominion Status 


Financia, Statement ror 1937-38 


Ist SEPTEMBER —The Hon ble Mr. C Rajagopalchars, the Premier presented the 
fist Congress Budget to-day in a packed House of tonse expectation and pin-drop 
silence, a brief survey of which reveals the following — 

Revenue anticipated in 1937-38 1s Rs 15,93,73,000 and expenditure Rs 15,93,67,000 
leaving a Small surplus of Rs 6,000 The allowance made for the loss on account of 
land revenue concession 18 Rs 75,00,000. 

The most noteworthy feature on the revenue side 1s introduction of prohibition in 
one district (Salem) from Octobe: which involves a loss of Rs. 13,00,000 in excise 
revenue this year and Rs 26,00,000 annually thereafter 

On the expenditure side provision has been made for new schemes costing 
ultimately Ks 4,39,000 annually and in addition Rs 50,40,000 non-recurring spread 
over a few years, the amount provided this year on their account being Rs 2,13, and 
Rs 11,58,000 respectively. Suhemes generally have been selected so as to give preference 
to works such as water supply and drainage works over buildings and roads. 
Special reference may be made to supply of butter-milk to prisoners at an annual 
cost of ove: thiee quarters of lakh and grant of two lakhs for hand spinning move- 
ment. The expenditure on almost all the nation-building services shows an appreciable 
increase aS compared with that incurred in 193637, the imcrease under irrigation 
being Rs 11 and a half lakhs. education Rs 3 and a half lakhs, medical Rs. 4 and a 
half lakhs, public health Rs 9 and a half lakhs, agriculture Rs 1 and a three-fourth 
lakhs, veterinary Rs 75,000, co-operative credit 2 and one-fourth lakhs and industries 
nearly Rs. 5 lakhs 

The capital expenditure is estimated at nearly Rs 1 and three-fourth ciores of 
which about Rs 1 and a half crores 15 on remunerative irrigation and electric 
scheme Rs 30 lakhs has been provided for loans to cultivators for rehef of 
indebtedness 

These disbursements are proposed to be hnanced from the opening balance of Rs 
1,29,56,000 and the open market loan of Rs 150 lakhs, the closing balance at the end 
of the year being estimated at Rs 64,62,000 inclusive of the minimum deposit of Rs 
40 lakhs to be held in the Reserve Bank aud Rs 19,15,000 in treasuries The free 
ale at the end of the year 1s expected to stand at about Rs 5 and a half 

8. 

In concluding remarks the Honble Piemier expressed his hope for loyal and 
ungrudging support of all classes and communities 10 all endeavours the Govern- 
ment would have to make in the ensuing yea: to exploit new source of revenue without 
adding to the burden of the poor and to reduce aud restrict expenditure in vazious 
departments 


GuNERAL Discussiov or Bupcer 


3rd SEPTEMBER —Geneal discussion on the Budget opened to-day, opposition 
Speakers reluctantly admitting that the much feared “Congress orientation” was 
singularly conspicuous by its absence 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Schamnad utged more provision for roads on the 
West Coast Mr Basheer Sayeed criticized the 1atsing of a loan to meet ordinary expen- 
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ses. Diwan Bahadur Appadurai Pillai commended the Premier on his ‘“‘unexcep- 
tional sagacity” in converting a large deficit Budget intu a small surplus. 

Touching on prohibition, every speaker seemed to have misgivings. “Temperance 
comes well from within : ill from without’? was the general tenor of the Opposition's 
criticism. 

Sir William Wright a Seam ray the Premier of his achievement of a balanced 
Budget in so short a time. The loan policy showed trust in the Government. 


_ 4th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, on behalf of the Moslem League, 
said that it was false economy to make cuts in the salaries. which would throw 
open the gates of corruption. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower described the first Congress budget “as exceedingly sound 
on financial principles with economically unsound details, presented with extraordi- 
nary pores iene. by the Premier.” Mr. Bower added that where the Budget was 
not affected by extraneous influences the proposals were sound, but it was most open 
to criticism where the proposals were inspired by a “personality outside the province 
who wields enormous influence and to whom we owe the proposals of prohibition 
and subsidy to hand-spinners.”’ 

Khan Bahadur Khalifulla Khan assured the Premier the Moslems’ support to 
the prohibition plan. He regretted that what had been described as an ‘‘epoch- 
making budget” had not gone far enough to meet the needs of the masses, while the 
cut in the salaries was not proper and just. He also severely criticized the subsidy 
to khaddar. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Premier thanked the House for the graceful manner 
in which the budget had been received. He refuted the allegation made by a mem- 
ber that, had the Premier not been influenced by the leaders outside the province, 
the budget would have been a better one, and said that it was highly wrong for any 
one to imagine that undue pressure was being brought to bear from outside on 
members of the Government. Keferring to the salary cut the Premier thought that 
Government servants knew better the conditions of the masses which had induced 
him to propose the cut, and he saw no danger in it. Referring to the prohibition 
policy, he said that in India none would feel the policy as an interference with 
personal liberty. He asked the House to give up doubts and fears regarding its 
success and wish the Government success in their endeavours. 


Vortine on Bup@ret DEMANDS 


14th. SEPTEMBER :—After question time in the Assembly to-day, Mr. Tf. 
Prakasam, Revenue Minister, moved for a grant not exceeding Rs. 27,089,700 under 
four heads of “land revenue.” He defended the Government against the charge that 
many reforms had been dictated “from outside’ and said that all the proposals were 
to be found in the election manifesto issued by the Congress party. 

Mr. N. J. Muntswams, Minister, Rural Development, moved for a grant of 
Rs. 31,08,000 for provincial excise. This brought several token cuts disapproving 
the prohibition plan. 

kr. E. A. M. Bower, the Anglo-Indian representative said that the introduction 
of prohibition in the presidency was unjustified, either judged by human psychology 
or economic consideration, and declared that an infringement of liberty of the citizen 
‘was dangerous, which the Congress would soon find out.” Prohibition, he added, 
was going to land the province in insolvency within two years. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah, while congratulating the Ministry on the prohibition policy, 
advocated introduction of total prohibition all over the Presidency. 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly resumed discussion on the excisa 
rant the Premier who, the previous day, had admitted to being “the greatest of 
anatics on the prohibition issue,’ repeated the declaration that no outside pressure 
was brought to bear on him, and not even if Mr. Gandhi asked him to drop the 
proposal would he do so. 

r. Rajagopalachars said that in the matter of Government interferring as little 
as possible with the liberty of an individual, India owed a great deal to the British 
system. “It is the peculiar virtue of British life, and India ungrudgingly acknow- 
ledges this great heritage” but he went on to say that the claim and right to sell 
and buy intoxicants was not a question of personal liberty ; and the Government 
had the right to control such “morbid cravings.” 

The demand under “excise” was then put and carried. 
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Mr. 7. Prakasam, Revenue Minister, then moved the grant of Rs. 5,28,800 under 
“stamps”. Out motions were introduced to reduce the value of court-fee stamps, but 
the Revenue Minister opposed them on the grounds that it would tempt people to 
go in for more litigation. The motions were withdrawn and the grant passed. 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The future of the Coimbatore Forest College was discussed 
through a cut motion on the demand for Forests. The Forest Yimtster said that the 
abolition of the College would be considered soon. The entire demand was passed, 
as also the Registration demand. The Minister in charge expressed inability to 
accept at present the suggestion to reduce registration fees. 

hen the grant under the Motor Vehicles Act came up some members mooted 
the idea of a toll system but the Premter could not accept the suggestion because 
it would hit hard the poor agriculturists who had to take their carts from place to 
place. It was announced that the Government were contemplating the introduction 
of a measure providing for uniform taxation of lorries plying for hire or trade 
purposes. 

At question time the Premier said that the expression political prisoners was not 
susceptible of precise interpretation. If, however, a reference was made in the 
question concerned to State prisoners detained in jail without trial there were no 
such prisoners in the province. There were, however, three Moplah prisoners under 
detention on April 1 in a town outside Malabar and they were receiving allowance 
from the Government. The restrictions imposed on them had now been removed and 
there were no more State prisoners under detention in the Presidency other than five 


Bengali State prisoners, now confined in the Central jail at Vellore under the Bengal 
Regulation 3 of 1818. 


17th. SEPTEMBER :—The Speaker had to call a member of the aaa to 
order more than half a dozen times and finally had to warn him when he wanted 
to refer to the salary and allowances of the Governor during a debate on the de- 
mand for grant of Rs. 19,00,400 made by the Premter under the head “the province’s 
Ministers and headquarters staff.” 

The Speaker said that reference in the House to the salary and allowances of 
the Governor was not allowed under Section 79 of the Government of India Act. 
The discussion on the demand had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

_ Earlier the House voted the entire demand of Rs. 75,10,900 under irrigation. The 
Minister of Public works replying to the debate stated that the Government proposed 
to proceed with the Tungabhadra project as early as possible. 


20th. SEPTEMBER :— When the Government asked the House to grant Rs. 8,86,000 
for legislative expenses, a cut motion was moved with the object of demanding that 
the Government define members’ privileges by an enactment. 

The Premier (Mr. Rajagopalachariar) said that the rights of the Speaker, Cabi- 
net Ministers and members could be so defined but he felt that to do so would “be 
putting clothes on a growing child which might prove restrictive as the baby 
developed.” He felt that it would be wiser to let traditions grow with the years 
as in the Mothor Parliament as all early legislative Acts might be “putting this 
young democratic baby in right clothing.” 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the grant passed. 


_ 22nd, SEPTEMBER :—At question time the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachars 

said that there were five State prisoners belonging to Bengal in the jails in the province. 

The Minister for Prisons said that there were in the Andamans seven terrorist 
risoners convicted by courts in Madras, two of whom belonged to the Madras 
residency whose repatriation was under consideration. 

The House passed the Education demand and then took up the Police Budget. 
The Premier reiterated the Government’s policy of not interfering with the lawful 
Ascari eg political, social and economic doctrines but the Government would not 
ele e propagation of class hatred or subversive doctrines. The demand was 
passed. 

When the House took up the grant of Rs. 77,67.000 for administration of justice, 
advantage was taken to urge a speed-up justice, by shortening vacations, and requi- 
sitioning retired judges to work in an honorary capacity. The demand was passed 
after Mr. Raman Menon, Minister, had replied promising to resuscitate village courts 
and grant increased powers to them. 
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A salary cut was the moral basis of the foundation for approaching those capable 
of bearing fresh taxation, observed the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachar: referring 
to the opposition ‘to the proposed cut in the salaries 1of Government servants. The 
Premier declared that it was a national necessity to effect such a reduction in 
expenditure, ; ; 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. 7. Prakasam stated that the same policy as in the 
case of released political prisoners would be pursued with regard to the question of 
reinstatement of village officers who resigned or were dismissed on account of their 
political activities, 


Srvemre or “Banpe Mataran” 


23rd. SEPTEMBER :— When the Speaker (Mr. B. Sambamurtt ) called for prayers 
as usual to-day, Mr. Sheikh Muhammad Laljan, one of the two Moslem members present 
in the House rising on a point of order, said that ‘Bande Mataram’ sung in the House 
was “a war-cry against Islam” and “an insult to Islam.” He requested the Speaker 
to ave a ruling as to whether it could be sung in the House. 
he Speaker said that be would give his ruling after prayers, Mr. Laljan then 
walked out, protesting. He returned to the House after prayers and the Speaker 
then asked him if he wanted a ruling on the point of order. 


Mr. Yakub Hasan, Public Workers Minister, intervening said that it was most 
unfortunate that the member should have raised this point of order and it would 
ry been better if he had consulted other members of his community before 

oing So. 

Mr. Hamid Khan, Leader of the Moslem League Group, said that the Bande 
Mataram prayer had been agitating the minds of the Moslems for some time, but 
he did not want the matter to be brought before the House as had been done. He 
appealed to the member to withdraw the point of order. : 

The Speaker said that Mr. Laljan should apologize to the House before withdraw- 
ing the point of order as he had walked out as a protest, and if he wanted a ruling 
on the point of order it would be given. ; ; 

The Premier (Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar) felt that Mr. Laljan’s behaviour constitu- 
ted an insult to the House and Mr. Laljan apologized. The Speaker explained that 
prayers were offered in all Empire Parliaments and added that he was considering 
whether in the Madras Assembly they should have Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
a alternately. . 

emands for medical services (Rs. 91,24,000) ae health (Rs. ool geos agricul- 
ture (Rs. 22,40,100) and veterinary work (Rs. 10, {600 were all passed. The police 
demand was also granted in full. 


24th. SEPTEMBER :—~Sympathetic reference to the gathering forces of Socialism 
was made by the Premier Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, while declaring that a day would 
come when they would have to distribute the wealth of the country to the peop 
and that through the propagation of khadi (home-made cloth) alone they could put 
off the fateful day of the reorganization of the country’s entire economic system. 

The Socialists would not accept that Khadi could be a complete substitate, nor 
did he say so. Bat they should remember that there was a volcano underneath and 
they should not obstruct the safety valve. “Charkha is the cottagest of cottage in- 
dustries, if I may use the expression”, added Mr. Rajagopalachari and he carried the 
House with him, All the 37 demands for grants were voted unanimously to schedule. 
This concluded the discussion of the Budget. 

Moslem members were absent during the singing of the Bande Mataram. They, 
however, made an unostentations entry when the “prayer” concluded. 

_ After concluding the voting of grants, the House passed a resolution congratula- 
ting the Travancore Ruler on the temple-entry proclamation. 


Mapras Prouwisirion Bini 


25th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. C. Hajogopalacear, the Premier agreed to his Bill 
on Prohibition being referred to a Select Committee cota Moving consideration of 
the Bill the Premier said that everybody seemed to be agreed on the 
necessity of banishing the evil of drunkenness though some differed as to 
how to achieve this end, and added: “This Bill, I know, will make or 
mar the reputation of this province and I appeal to all to give us a 
fair chance in making this great venture. I do not belittle the difficulties but I am 
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optimistic of the result because public opinion is behind us and the difficulties ahead 
are no greater than any which the Government faces daily in restricting the 
activities of unsocial elements among the province’s population.” Besides, the Premier 
continued, the Bill was neither new nor extreme. It allowed exemption under 
certain circumstances. Every care had been and would be taken to prevent 
harassment and interference with private rights and liberties of orderly citizens. 

Supporting the select committee motion, the Leader of the European Group, Sir 
William Wright said: “Prohibition by legislative coercion is wrong in principle, bad 
in economics, impracticable in administration and ruthless in its efforts to sustain 
itself.” He said that his Party never questioned the Premier’s sincerity but that 
was one of the chief dangers in the present move. If this had been a Bill to 
enforce temperance and was as drastic in its effort to prevent drunkenness as the 
present Bill was drastic in its effort to curtail the possession of liquor, his group 
would have ardently supported the Government. But the Europeans, who were 
mostly unaffected, thanks to the permit system, honestly felt that not only did the 
Bill infringe upon the liberty of the individual but its ultimate aim of dispensing 
with Rs. 4 and a half crores of revenue was too costly a price to pay for what at 
best could only be partial success in enforcement and then only by maintaining a 
heavy preventive force. 

The Premier, replying to the dybate, referred to the financial implications of the 
measure and said that if people could not bear fresh taxation he failed to see how 
99 per cent of the working classes could bear “this indirect taxation” in the form 
of the drink evil. The working classes bad told him that they woald not drink if 
the shops were closed. Delay was dangerous. Ten years hence even children might 
ask their parents for drink. 


Stare ain to [Npustrizs AMEND. BILL 


Earlier in the day, Mr. V. V. Girt moved a Bill to amend the State Aid to 
Industries Act, 1932, so as to enable the Covernment to pay a subsidy to khadi. 
After some discussion the Bill was passed. 


REVENUE Recovery Act AMEND. BILL 


The Revenue Minister, Mr. T. Prakasam then moved hs Bill to amend the 
Revenue Recovery Act of 1864 in respect of exempting the Government from the 
“inconvenience” of paying the statutory deposit of 15 per cent when the Govern- 
ment bought land put up for sale under the provisions of the Act. This also 
was passed. 

The House also passed the Revenue Ministe:’s resolution for the appointment of 
a committee of nine members of the Legislature to report on the conditions pre- 
vailing in zemindari and other proprietary areas and to suggest necessary legislation. 


Mapras Pronisition Brut (Costp.) 


27th. SEPTEMBER :—With minor modifications mado io the select committee, the 
Assembly passed the third reading of the Prohibition Bill to-day. The modifications inclu- 
ded exemption to local newspapers up to January 1 next for publishing liquor advertise- 
ments, During the discussion the Premier (Mr. C. Rajagopalackarsar) said that if 
Clause 26 (setting up local prohibition committee to give information regarding 
suspected offences) was found unnecessary, or if abused, as many feared, the 
Government would move for the withdrawal of this provision. 

The Premier appealed to the Opposition not merely for help in getting the Bill 
passed into law, but to abandon the propaganda of scepticism and thus assist in the 
psychological effect on the masses. He assured the House that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to allow harassment, blackmailing and things of that kind. 
While the Government desired cent per cont enforcement, they would “not permit 
social and private life being assaulted on suspicion.” 

Replying to an appeal by an Opposition member that the third reading be post- 
poned the Premier said that if he had the slightest feeling that the people wanted 
postponement of the measure he would have postponed it without hesitation. 
On the other hand, he felt that if the Bill were not passed that day the people 
would be disappointed. 

The Premier was congratulated from all parts of the House. The Jeader of the 
Moslem League hoped that the measure would meet with phenomenal success. 

The Premier, speaking last, said: “I join in the prayer that if the Bill be passed 
the people of Madras may benefit, and when the great good step is launched we shall 
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be enabled by the wish of Providence te succeed in the reform we desire to achieve 
and in an succour we wish to give to numerous families now victims of this 
great evil,” 


SALE oF Crotn Bit 


When the motion of an Qpposition member to refer the Madras Regulation of 
Sale of Cloth Bill to a select committee was under discussion, Mr. J. Nuttall who 
did not support the motion for a select committee but proposed the principle of the 
Bill, felt that cloth dealers had been singled out for this fresh taxation because they 
had been boycotted and they had rained to deal in khaddar. 

The member representing Indian Commerce said that it looked as though the 
Government wanted to harass cloth dealers. ; 

The Premier. replying, said that the bandloom industry was the next biggest indus- 
try to avriculture in this country. The handloom industry had been “terribly hurt 
by cloth from Japan, aud also hurt, though not so terribly by swadeshi cloth.” 
Also the BiJl was not brought with a vindictive motive. If this Bill was against 
the Indian mills who signed s contract with the Congress during the boycott, the 
Bill was not a replica or echo of the boycott movement. The protection given to 
Indian mills had worked against the handloom worker. 

The Minister for Agriculture (Mr. V. J. M. Pillat) then withdrew his motion for 
consideration of the Bill and moved that it be referred to a sclect committee with 
instructions to report the next day. The motion was carried. 


Sa.rE or Crora Bit, 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly accepted consideration of the Sale of Cloth 
Bill, as slightly modified in the Select Committee, by 140 to 25 votes. The Bill was 
then taken up clause by clause and passed.. ; 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Appadurat Pillaé said that the Bill was either a taxation 
measure requiring the Governor’s consent, or it was a license measure and he 
quoted Privy Council and High Court rulings and submitted that this license on 
cloth dealers was obviously intended to set off the subsidy to hand-loom weavers 
and as such was not a licence but taxation requiring the Governor's consent. 

The Premser said that this was a Government measure which had previously been 
placed before the Governor and he dismissed the Opposition criticism as ‘‘well 
intentioned argument on good principles but arriving at strong conclusions.” He 
added that the Government did not wish to hamper small dealers but wanted to 
divert them from selling mill-made cloth to assisting hand-loom weavors. 

The amendments made by the Select Committee included the insertion of the 
words “and articles of wearing apparel made of cloth” wherever the word “cloth” 
appeared in the Bill. Another change allowed hawkers to travel whorever thoy liked 
with one license. 


Loca, Boarps Acr AMEND, BLL 


29th. SEPTEMBER :—Charges that the Congress was erence district 
boards the play-ground of party politics and conoter recrimination by ngressmen 
against their predecessors in office were bandied in the Assembly during the dis- 
cussion of a Bill, moved by the Minister for Local Administration, to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 aad the Amendment Act of 1934 so as to abolish 
the principle of nomination, which the Government alleged, was so used by their pre- 
decessors as to convert Congress majorities into minorities. 

Sir William Wright objected to one clause seeking to empower the Governmont 
to do anything necessary to remove difficulties which might arise in giving effect to 
the provisions of the Act. He said that this savoured of the Star Chamber methods 
and added that a similar clause appeared in the Moratorium Bill. If the Govern- 
ment intended demanding a “blank cheque” in the administration of every Bill intro- 
duced it would save the taxpayer much money if they established a dictatorship 
right away and did away with the legislatures. 

The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said that this championship of the people 
came from an unexpected quarter. As soon as the “people’s government’ was 
established this talk of a “new despotism” was started by the former administrators 
in the people’s name, 

On a point of order, Sir William Wright said that he was not a member of the 
Jast legislature and the Premier retorted that Sir William’s constituency was repre- 
sented in the last legislature. The Bill was passed. 
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Orstarsutive Syste or Vonwno 


30th. SEPTEMBER :—The arrangement of joint electorates under the Poona 
Pact between the Hindus and Hamnjans was oriticised in the Assembly 
in the light of the experience of recent elections, during the debate on 

r M. C Rajah’s resolution for the adoption of the distributive system of 
voting in preference to the cumulative system. The resolution was supported by 
the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopatochars and was subsequently accepted by the House, 
members expressing their assent through a procedure moved in a legislature, but 
familar at Congress gatherings—by a show of hands. 

It was initiated by the Speaker and among those who did not raise their hands 
were some who did not approve of this method of ascertaining the will of the 
House. Mr. Rajah said that the cumulative system obtaining at present cut at the very 
100ts of the Poona Pact. It also provided a greater incentive to rich men to bu 
votes and to the voter to sell his vote at a higher price than under the distributive 
system. 

: The Premser noted that an overwhelming majority was in favour of the distni- 
butive system. The last election had been of considerable experience. The point was 
not so much as that of corruption cr party success but whether the system had 
served to realize the object of the Poona Pact. The election showed that a sepa- 
ratist mentality had been encouraged. Everybody fought his own election battle, 
leaving the Hatijan to himself. Joint electorates were reduced to separate ones. 


EstaBLisHMENT OF National Muuitia 


Another resolution, urging the Government to take necessary steps for the early 
establishment of a “national militia” for the province and that the Central Govern- 
ment be oder seants tor a subsidy for this purpose, was withdrawn on the Premier’s 
request, e Premier, while personally agreeing with the motive behind the 1es0- 
lution, pointed out that it was obviously outside the scope of the Government. 

Expressing his personal view, Mr. Rajagopalachars felt that 1t was dangerous 
to develop a provincial spirit in sach a matter. He incidentally referred to the 
abohtion of the Madras Kegiment, which had been viewed by many as a slur on 
the province and on the capacity of the Madrasi. In modern warfare, he held, 
physique alone did not count and more intelligence in handling instruments was 
needed. He did not doubt that the Madrassi would come up to the mark. Unde 
changed circumstances, the Premier promised a fresh consider ation of the matter. 


““Banpk Mataram’ Sone 


1st OCTOBER :—The House was prorogued to-day, after an important statement 


had been made by the Speaker ( Mr. B. Sambamurth:) concerning the singing of 
the Bande Mataram song. 


The Speaker said that on September 23 he promised a translation of the song and 
to announce what steps he proposed to take to serve as a convention for the tuture. 
The matter of an adequate translation had proved very difficult, but he accepted one 
offered by Mr. Aurobioda Ghosh which reads : 


“I bow to thee Mother. 

Richly watered, richly fruited : 

Oool with the winds of the south: 

Dark with the crops of the harvests : 

The Mother! Her strands rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight : 
Her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in flowertng bloom ; 
Sweet of laughter, sweet of speech : 

The mother, Giver of boons; giver of Bliss.” 


The Speaker said that prarers were held i Empire Parhaments at the opening of 
the daily session. It was still a matter of anxious consideration by him how to 
airive at a formula acceptable to the House whose members held such widely differ- 
ing faiths. He, however, again promised deep consideration of the matter and to 
consult the House before arriving at a final decision. 


Mr. Abdul Hameed said that if the decision wa» taken after consulting the leaders 
of all parties the matter would be more generally acceptable and abiding than if the 
Government majority enforced its will on the present Assembly. When a Congress 
member began to speak, Mr. Sambamurths pulled him up by saying that the House 
had not been invited to discuss the matter at present. 
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The Prohibition Bill as passed by the Assembly received the assent of the 
Governor on the previous day. The House was then prorogued. 


December Session —Madras—20th & 21st December 1937 


Tae Dest Revie: Bit 


The usual singing of Bande Mataram heralded the opening of the Assembly on 
the 20th. December 1937, the Moslem members continuing to sit as a renewed 
protest against this custom on which the Speaker later made a statement. 

Introducing a motion to refer the Debt Rehef Bill to a select committee of both 
Houses, Mr. C. Rajagopalachar: the Premier, made constaut references to the 
Satyanathan Report, published in 1935, which computes the agricultural debt of the 
province at more than Rs 200 crores of which the relative percentages borne by 
the Government, co-operative and private agencies were respectively one, six and 93 

“But mere arithmetic does not give an adequate picture of the great burden or 
the urgency of giving relief” stated the Premier, who, afte: showing that only ten 
per cent of the total was due to extravagant marriage customs, etc, and 90 pe: 
cent was used to repay oe debts plus the crushing interest, added . “Ccnoillia- 
tion and voluntary liquidation as methods of relief have failed not because our 
people are cantankerous or the 1everse of generous but because the fear of both 
cleditors and debtors that the other party was getting the better terms 

“To draw an analogy, | remember an orthodox Hun‘u telling me that if the age 
of consent 1n marriage* was raised through compulsion all would be more pleased 
than 1f 1solated families asked to imitiate a voluntary reform. Similaily, in the 
matter of such wide ramifvations as debt relief, I feel all would be moze pleased 
and would abide by a large plan thao by isolated attempts at conciliation.” 

Dealing with the sacredness of contracts, the Premie: quoted the old Deccan 
Relief Act as cutting across the Jette: of contractual obligation. 

In conclusion he appealed to the House to give ryots in Madras a new hope by 
passing the present resolution enabling a select committee to report on Haris | 1, 
after which the Government would publish the amended Bill and place it before 
the legislature at the close of that month 

Mr. R. M. Palat raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra veres as it was 
pot open to a legislature to deal with matte:s relating to promisory notes and nego- 
tiable instruments. 

The Speaker overruled the objection holding that the Bill affected money-lending 
which was a provincial matter. 

The European attitude was defined by Mr. W. K. M Langley who said they 
strenuously opposed this and any other measure contrary to the fundamenta piio- 
uiples of financial purity which might involve confiscation and exp: opriation. 


Tue “Banpg Mataram”’ Sona 


When the Assembly resumed sitting at owht the Speaker announced that he 
proposed to call a conference on Decembet 22 of about 15 members representing all 
shades of opinion in the House to see if an agreed formula on the singing of “Bande 
Mataram” in the House could be airived at If an agieed formula was evolved it 
would be placed before the House fo: its acceptance and approval He also stated 
he had circularized all assemblies and all parliaments in all paits of the world ani 
had received replies which he would place before the conference. 


2ist DECEMBER :—The Hon’ble Mr. Bulusu Sambamurts, created history to-day 
so far as the proceedings of the provincial Legislature were concerned, when he 
called upon Mr. Basheer Ahmed, a Muslim member of the House to offer prayei 
before the agenda of business fixed for the day was taken up. After Mr. Rimed 
sung an Urdu song, the “Bande-Mataram” was sung. 

A Christian member wanted that a prayer belonging to his community should 
also be sung to which the Speaker said that the matte: will be considered at a 
meeting of the special committee which he proposed to set up to consider tho 
prayer question, 

fhe Assembly then adjourned sene dse to meet on 27th. January 1938. 


Proceedings of the Council 
Madras—14th. & 15th. July 1937 


ExvxctiIon oF Presipent & Dy. PresipEnt 


The Madras Legislative Council (Upper House), constituted under the new Act, 
met for the first time on the 14th. July 1937 in the Council Chamber, Secretariat, 
Madras for the swearing-in of members. Out of the 54 members 51 attended tha 
meeting. These included Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir K. V. Reddi_(two former aoting 
Governors), three University Vice-Chancellors, namely the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mr. ©. R. Reddi and Mr. 8. E. Ranganatham and the only lady member Mrs. 
Hensman. The Congress members were 26 in number and were all clad in Khaddar, 
many of them wearing Gandhi caps. Sir Mahomed Usman took the oath first before 
the Council Secretary and, choraatier: occupied the Chair as temporary President. 

After the oath-taking the President adjourned the House till the next day for 

the election of President and Deputy President. 


15th. JULY :—Dr. U. Rama Rao and Mr. K° Venkataswamt Nayudu were 
elected without any opposition, President and Deputy President respectively when 
the Council met this morning. The House then adjourned Sine dite. 


Budget Session—Madras—31st. August—1st. October 1937 


The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 31st. August. During question 
time the Minister for Courts and Prisons stated that there were five political prisoners 
in this province. Their health was reported to be poor, and they were not sub- 
jected to any hard labour. The Minister gave a list of the newspapers which they 
were allowed to read. 


GENERAL Discussion Or Bupest 


7th. SEPTEMBER :—General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri made a notable contribution to the discussion. He 
said: “Il was one of those who welcomed the advent of the Congress 
Ministry and now welcome the great caution shown in framing the budget. 
To give poor people drinking water and wean them from alcohol are achievements 
of which any Ministry may be proud, and I can only hope the Ministry will be 
long enough in power to bring these schemes to fruition.” He hoped that the 
Government would extricate themselves from the position which now exists of taking 
revenue from something which is undermining the moral and physical stamina of 
the people, and in this task the public must rally to the Munistry’s help, irrespec- 
tive of party allegiances. At the same tine he cautioned the Ministry against too 
much hurry. Referring to the subsidy for spinning and tax on dealers in mill- 
made cloth, Mr. Sastri was unable to see why they should go together. “Are we 
to understand,” he said, “that there is a certaiu animus against Mills? If not, why 
discourage people dealing in mill-made cloth?’ He hoped the Ministry would clear 
the suspicion from the people’s minds. On the subject of salaries’ cuts he was glad 
that the Ministry had begun pruning in this direction, but the vague statement 
ia in this connexion caused misgivings. Mr. Sastri urged that salaries below 
8. 100 be left alone. 


9th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council concluded to-day the general discussion on 
the Budget. Mr. C. Rajagopalachar:, treplyig to the debate, justified the policy of 
protection offered to the handloom industry, it being, he said, the most important 
next to agriculture. The Premier appealed for co-operation towards making the 
prohibition scheme a success. 


Satarigs Btu 


10th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council carried without a division the Salaries Bill, 
aa passed by the Assembly. Mr. V. 8S. Srinivasa Sastr: supporting the motion 
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congratulated the Ministry for their self-sacrifice He, however, thought that it 
would have been better if the Ministers’ salary was raised to Rs 1,000 each. Heo 
pointed out how difficult it would be for the successors of the Ministry to raise 
the figure if they wanted to do so. Mr. Sastri ventured to think that the enthu- 
siasm of self-sacrifice was bound to wear out, and their successors would think 
whether their fate had not been sealed by an inconsiderate authority 

The Premier, Mr C.Rajagopalachar: replying contended that so far as the 
present Ministry was concerned there was no sacrifice, as none of them drew more 
than Rs. 500 before. The amount was more than enough for the standard of life 
for the class of people from which the Ministers came. 


Lanp Rerorm Inquiry 


11th SEPTEMBER .—The Counoil accepted the Revenue Mintster’s proposal for 
the constitution of a committee to inquire into the conditions prevailing on zemindari 
estates, and to suggest any legislation, if necessary, for the safeguarding of the 
interests of ryots in relation to landlords and for the collection and remission of 
rents 

Mr. 7 Prakasam, the Revenue Minister, said that his object was to get an autho- 
ritative opinion of both the Houses on suitable legislation to effect a “complete and 
lasting understanding between the landlord and the tenant’ im the Presidency. 

The Council accepted the Revenue Mrnister’s proposal to elect thiee members to 
sit with six Assembly members to inquire into the ryots’ relations with landlords, 
and suggest legislation to make these relations easier. 

Mr. T. C Srsnivasa Iyengar seconded the proposal in a brief speech 

Mr. Srentvasa Sastrs said he wished to explain why he, although neither a land- 
lord nor a tenant, took the earliest opportumty to speak on the resolution. It was 
because he had the interests of his countrymen at heart. It was a motion dealing 
with a complicated matter and the committee would take months to finish its Jabours, 
and the proceedings would be attended with much bitterness. Not that the matter 
should be avoided, but he thought that the better way was to have an ad hoe com- 
mittee representing all interests presided over by a high judicial officer. 

Sir Kurma Reddz supported this view, but the Revenue Minister said he had 
“no use for outside committees” When the resolution was put to the House, how 
ever, 1t was cariied without a division. 


Replying to criticisms on the Budget, the Premzer said that though the general 
tone was congratulatory there was an undertone of doubt and fear and he wished 
to dispel it Behind Sir Kurma Reddi’s criticisms the Premier detected some bitter- 
ness because the Government had accused its predecessors with having spent much 
by way of supplementary grants last year on works that were not productive. The 
Premie: maintained that this complaint was just Works fo: the amelioration ot 
famine conditions might well be ni subject of supplementary grants but grants for 
school-building extensions, and works of this hind might be left for the next 
Budget. Instead, his pee had hustled through many such schemes, and 
thus spent money in advance of the Budget which left thei successors short ot 
funds for productive works. Referring to the Muinistry’s prohibition plans, the 
Premier paid it was right that so much discussion had been devoted to this For 
it was a big change that the Government were hoping to bring about 

The Premier defended the policy of subsidizing handspinning and of the treat- 
ment of political prisoners, but 1n 1eference to the prison reforms foreshadowed he 
said he did not want 1t to be thought that he was making things easier for his 
party “next time we are cast into prison.” 

he Premier claimed, in reference to the salazies cut, that it was more humane 
to reduce salaries than dismiss many Government se: vants, 


15th, SEPTEMBER —Sir K. V. Redd: enlivened the discussion on the Budget 
to-day by relating to an incident which recently occurred im Guntur. According 
to information he received “from a very 1eliable person,” it appears that the Collec- 
tor of the district afte: touring the flood-stricken area in a motor car, was surprised 
to hear people cheering him “as heartily as if he had been the Premier.” Tho 
mystery was solved on his alighting at bis home On the back of the car had been 
pasted a placard reading “Long Live Revolution” in bold type. Sir Kurma Reddi 
felt that this showed how respect for officials had been undermined by, perhaps, 
the wrong uppression that any Congressman in the district was now more powerful 
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and he hoped that the Ministry would spare no pains to check that trend among 
their supporters. a 

Sir Kurma, who was a former Minister, said that Rs. 6 crores had been saved by 
the previous Ministry, but this had now been dissipated by the Congress who had also 
suppressed from the regular Budget sums usually shown for commutations of pen- 
sions and so had a fictitious surplus of Rs. 6,000, in what actually was a deficit 
Budget. He also criticized the levelling down of the standard of living which was 
the present Ministry's policy, whereas every true economist knew that what was 
needed was the raising of the standard of living. “We have clubs, cinemas and 
other amenities. The poor villager’s only joy is his evening glass of to-day, but the 
Ministry are out to deprive him of this without offering any alternative.” 

Dr. C. R, Reddé was critical of what he termed the “Jekyll and Hyde” element 
in the Budget and about which it remained to be seen which would eventually 
overawe the other. 


THs Mapras PROHIBITION BILL 


27th. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. P. 7. Rajan, Leader of the House announced that the 
Madras Prohibition Bill would be ready for consideration on the next day as also 
other Bills passed by the Assembly, when the Industries Minister (Mr. V. V. Girt) 

sought leave to introduce the Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industries 
Act. 

A Oongress member raised a point of order as to whether the Minister, not being 
a member of the House, could introduce the Bill. 

The Premier said that members of the Government could speak and otherwise 
re att in the business of the House except that they could not take part in 
the voting. 

The Prestdent ruled that Ministers, who were not members of the House, could 
take part in the business of the House, and also introduce Bills. 


29th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council passed to-day the Bills relating to the 
amendment of the State Aid to Industries Act, 1922, the Revenue Recovery Aot of 
1864, and of the District Municipalities Act. 

A motion for consideration of the Prohibition Bill was also passed and the measure 
was discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill had a good reception. It was moved by the Premier. Bir Mohame: 
Usman congratulated the Premier for taking up the measure and said that for eight 
years prohibition had been tried but with no success. A drastic measure like the 
one before them now was the only way of effectively countering the drink evil. 

_ The Premier, replying, said that if the finances of a country depended on a 
viclous source they were bound to forego that revenue. It would be a double crime 
not to do so. The measure was needed urgently. If it was put off for some time 
the financial diffloulty would increase in proportion to the rise in the excise revenue. 
_ As for the right of individual liberty, he pointed out that one could not indulge 
in drinking wine and keep his children away from the drink habit, at the same time. 
The State was the father of these children and would not allow them to be spoiled. 


Tue Mapras Prouwisition Bru 


30th. SEPTEMBER :—The Prohibition Bill was passed by both the Houses of 
the me to-day. Lhe Oounoil held a night sitting in order to dispose 
of br et Opposition members tabled many amendments, tut all were solidly 
negatived. 


_ “Congress Ministers are not sufficiently experienced to draft a measure of this 
kind. They have not first-hand knowledge of the joys of drinking, let alone its 
sorrows, to assist them,” declared Dr. Saldanah. 

Sir K. V. Reddit said that he realized that it was useless to reason against an 
immobile Government bloc, yet the Opposition would continue to oppose the Bill, 
in order to let the country realize the dangers of the measure. “The object is un- 
assailable”, he declared. “It is the means to be adopted to achieve that object which 
we think bad.” 

Mrs. Hensman protested against the “unwis’, uven dangerous precedent” set up 
by the Premier when he admitted that the wording of one clause might have been 
revised and added that it was impossible to do it now as it would mean a reference 
to the Assembly, 
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The Premier (Mr C Rajagopalachars) in reply to Mrs Hensman’s protest 
clarified some doubts about shifting the onus of proving imnocence by saying that 
the prosecution must first prove possession befure any accused need prove his 
anocence of possession on the same principle that the police must prove that 
articles were stolen before the possesso. need prove whether he came by stolen 
goods innocently. 

Members also objected to the words “reasonable grounds for suspicion’ in Clause 8. 

Sir K V Redds sad “Anything 15 suspicions to some people This Bull has 
more provisions than the Criminal Code applies to the most serious crime of murder” 
Others feared that a reign of terror would ensue but the Premier said that an 
exactly similar phrase appeared im section 54 J P ( adding “We have lived under 
that Code for many years without terror’ Mr C Rayagopalachari said that the 

rovision regarding local newspaper advertisements “was wrung’ from him against 
1s will in the Select Committee but “I xefnsed to give cinema slides the same 
concession because of all advertisement evils these do more to blunt the consctence 
and habituate people to the thought that strong drinks are necessary to existence ” 

An amendment was moved to Clause 15, allowimg priests to keop Communion 
wine Catholic members felt that 1t was derogatory for priests to be compelled to 
ask for a license 

The Premser said that there would be no interference with anvient rehgious 
practices but he feared that new religions would spring into being lke mushrooms 
if a general exemption was given, The Premier next had a “dig” at absentee Jand- 
lords when the hiability of House and Estate owners to report breaches of the law 
was challenged. He said that a landlord could not be excused from habilty and 
added “But of course if he 1s absent from the estate attending races, he would not 
be held hable.” 

With the end of the Bill in sight the Premier seemed as happy as a school-boy 
going on holiday and chided a young Opposition lawyer on forgetting a provision 
in the Criminal Procedure Code which he said “g stale and rusty practitioner like 
myself remembers” Indeed, the facility with which the P:emer quoted law to 
Opposition lawyers was an outstanding feature of the debate The Premier said that 
the Bull aimed at removing the temptation of drink, not punishing poor vilagers, 

Sir Mohammed Usman gave the Bill his blessing and said that every great 
reform had been achieved in the face of great difficulties 

The Premeer said that the Leader of the Oppositions blessing had heartened 
him in the face of so much scepticism His Government was not going to use the 
‘big Jath:’” but would try to convert the people In conclusion he said “This is a 
happy day for me, but the achievement does not come with the making of the law 
It comes with seeing the law respected by all the social eloments among our people, 
That will be our aim’ 

The voting was 32 in favour of the Bill and five against it, 


Ist. OCTOBER —The question of salary cuts was raised in the Council to-day by 
means of an interpellation to which the Premie: replied that the subject was under 
detailed examination and the Government’s decision would be announced in due 
eoulse, He assured the House that no cut would be imposed on pensions, 


The House passed the Sale of Cloth Bill and tho Munsctpaltiies Amendinent Ball 
as passed by the Assembly S:r Mohamed Usman was assured by the Minister for 
Local Administration that the election of the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor of 
Madras would be held as usual 

The Council was then prorogued, 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 


Poona—19th & 21st July 1937 


Exrection Or Sreaxer 


The Bombay Legislative Assembly met on the 19th. July in the Council Hall, Poona 
for the first time under the new Constitution. The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher with his 
colleagues were becuse the Treasury Benches and the whole Congress Party 
sat behind the Leader, clad in pure white Khaddar. Mr. K. F. Nariman was 
sitting in a back bench. 

Sir Dhanjt Shah Cooper, ex-Chief Minister, was sitting ino his old seat in the 
third Opposition row. The hon. the Prime Minister was first sworn io 
followed by his Cabinet. The swearing-in of members commenced in the alphabe- 
tical order, some taking their oaths in vernacular. All the public galleries, the 
Speaker’s galleries, and the corridors were full. Mr. K. F. Nariman was given a 
great ovation as he took the oath. After the oath-taking ceremony, the Assembly 
adjourned til] the 21st. 

21st. JULY :—Mr. G. V. Mavlankar (Congress) was unanimously elected Speaker 
this afternoon, the three others having withdrawn. The announcement of the 
unanimous election was received with great acclamatiou and shouts of ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai.” 

As soon as Mr. Maviankar took the chair he announced that it was the wish of 
the House that “Bande Mataram” should be sung, which was then sung, the whole 
Honse, including the crowded galleries, standing up and many joining in the aInRINg: 
Mr. Maviankar was warmly congratulated by all sections of the House, Mr. B. (@?. 
Kher (Premier) being the first to do so. The House then adjourned Sine die. 


Budget Session—Poona—17th. August—23rd. September 1937 
FisancraL StaTement For 1937—38 


The Hirst Budget ostimates for the year 1937-38 under the new India Act was 
presented by the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Minister on the 17th. 
August. The following are the salient features :— 

A provision of Rs, 10 lakhs for the improvement of water-supply in rural areas 
and Rs. 1 and a half lakhs for the development of village industries, remission of 
land revenue more than one year old, a permanent reduction of land revenue in 
certain areas to the extent of Rs. 5 Jakhs, the abolition of ‘grazing fees’ to the 
extent of Rs. 5 lakhs, primary measures towards prohibition which will affect the 
revenues to the extent of Rs. 2 lakhs in 1937-38 and a provision of Rs. 40,000 as a 
further grant during the remaining months of this year for the education ot 
Depressed Class. 

All these sums havo been taken from the surplus of 1936-37. The budget con- 

tains no surprises as the new Congress Cabinet have not vot their feet tight on tha 
yround, but the Hon’ble Finance Minister dropped hopeful hints of future scope for 
the development of various schemes and foreshadowed possibilities of great social 
welfare, economic development, and educational, agricultural and industrial advance- 
ment. 
The year opens with Rs. 1,06,16,000 cash opening balance, in addition to Rs. 60 
lakhs in Government of India securities belonging to the Famine Relief Fund, 
12 and a half lakhs of securities in the Nasik Distillery depreciation reserve, 
Res. 30 lakhs in the Reserve Bank and Rs. 14 lakhs in various treasuries, these 
being, however, earmarked funds, not available for use, 

The transactions of the year are estimated to be :— 


Revenue receipts......Rs. 11,99,55,000. 
Revenue expenditure......Rs. 12,17,22,000, 
Revenue deficit......Rs. 17,67,000 

Uapital and debt heads— 
Receipts,.....Rs. 14,18,07,000 
Disbursements...... Rs. 14,53,57,000 
Deficit......Rs. 35,50,000 
Closing balance......Rs. 52,99,000 
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Explaining these features of the budget estimates and how for making a beginning 
in social welfare and other nation-building activities he had to fall back upon the 
surplus of the previous year, Mr. Lathe said that what had begun well was half 
done. 

Ihe year closes with a revenue deficit of over 17 and a half labhs of rupees. 
This deficit 1s almost wholly due to certain non-recurrent items of expenditure 
which the Government 1egard as legitimate charge against the surplus of last year's 
account, They have decided that while their more comprehensive measures of 
social welfare and the financial measures necessary to enable them to be carried out 
must wait till next year, a start must be made immediately with the help of last 
year’s sul plus A provision of Rs 10 lakhs has accordingly been made for the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas and a provision of 1 and a half lakhs 
for the development of village industries. The Government have also decided that 
the airears of land revenue more than one year old 1. e pertaining to the revenue 
years other than 1936-37, should, as a special case this year, be remitted It has 
been estimated that this will affect land i1evenue receipts to the extent of Rs 5 
lakhs this year and 5 lakhs next year 

Among othe: measures devided upon by the Government are the permanent 
reduction of land revenue assessments in certain areas, a change in excise policy as 
a beginning 1n the policy of prohibition, the abolition of grazing fees and the pro- 
vision of ks 40,000 as a further grant during the remaining months of this year 
for the education of the Depressed Classes These items involve recurrent reduc- 
tion of receipts or increase of expenditure, and in order to meet them, the Govern- 
ment have oidered a lump cut in several heads of expenditure to the extent of 
roughly Rs 10 lakhs Ihe details of some of these cuts have yet to be worked out, 
but in respect of 4 and a half lakhs the cut will operate on contingent expenditure 
and on allowance to officers drawing more than Rs 75 per month. 


Wasnine Against Incitamant—Aps Merion 


18th AUGUST —The adjournment motion moved by Mr. 8S L Karandskar, the 
Whip of the Democrats, to discuss the Government communique of July 29, warn- 
ing Communal leaders and papers against incitement, was lost without a division to-day 
after an hou and a half’s discussion 

The motion was opposed by the Mushms, Eutopeans and others who all assured 
the fullest co-operation with the Government in establishing harmonious relations 
between the communities Mr Karandtkar wanted to know why the communique 
was issued 59 soon afte: the Ministry had taken office 

Mr Abdul Lattf, acting Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir John Abercrom- 
bie, Leader of the European Gioup, and othe: Muslims and Hindus supported the 
Government’s Policy and assured their fullest co-operation 

Mr Alt Bahadur Khan declared that Hindu-Mushm unity was possible only 
through the Congress platform ani stated that the Congress Ministgy was the best 
fitted for the task 

M: B G Kher, the Premier pointed out the implications of the Governments 
communique and assured the House that the Government would enforce their policy 
tally Mr AK. M Munsht, Home Minister, explained at length the issue of the commu- 
miquo which had been necessitated by the in¢teasingly inciting articles in both the 
Hindu and the Muslim Press He read out some eacerpts and reiterated the Goveio- 
ment’s desire to put down communal incitement and establish Hindu-Muslim unity 
and concord 

Gensrat Discussion of BupGer 


General discussion on the Budget was next ioitiated by M1 Jamnadas Mehta, 
the interim Finance Minister, who deplored the attempt to ridicule the Interim 
Ministry’s budget proposals Mr Mehta contrasted the Interim Mhuistry’s rehef 
proposals of one viore and sixty-five lakhs with the twenty-nine lakhs now and 
criticised the proposals for rural relief as having the speed of a snail. He hoped 
that definite proposals would be placed next time 


19th AUGUST —dAssurances of unqualified support to the Congress Ministry to 
then national welfare schemes were given by almost every party and group in the 
Legislature to day Muslim Leaguers, Chiistians, Demoviats, Progressivists were all oue 
In congratulating the Congress Ministry on th tight trend of its budget proposals 
While rh Labout Paity cuiiticised the budget as too slow and urged speed, others 
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cautioned aeninst hasty reforms. All], however, promised support to the Ministry to 
carry out the policy outlined. 

. Collaco (Indian Christian) congratulating the Ministry, hoped that the highly 
taxed Bombay would have relief. He did not believe in Prohibition and advised the 
Government to go slow. He outlined a Masten process towards Prohibition—replac- 
ing liquor shops by toddy shops and replacing these latter in the turn by lime- 
juice shops. 

Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale (Progressive Party) promised uustinted support to the 
Government in their measures for ameliorating the condition of the people. 
_ Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar (Muslim League), assuring support desired the 
immediate launching of the schemes. Mr. Moosaji Patel (Muslim League) also offered 
co-operation to the Ministry. Mr. D. S. L. Karandtkar (Democrat) welcomed the 
budget proposals as a good beginning and hoped that expectations would be fulfilled. 
Mr. D. L. Ferreira (Indian Christian) congratulated the Ministry on their fine 
budget proposals. Mr. S. V. Parulekar criticised the Government vehemently for 
not going fast. and for wanting time to consider proposals. Mr. S. L. Jhabwala dis- 
approved of the Labour policy of the Government. The house then adjourned. 


20th. AUGUST :—Categorically answering critics of the budget and refuting the 
allegations that the Congress Ministry had failed to implement thefr election promi- 
ses, Mr. Latthe, the Finance Minister, replied to the three day debate on 
the budget which concluded to-day. Mr. Latthe met almost every objection. He 
pointed out that every one forgot a fundamental thing, namely, that the 
Government of India Act limited the provincial Governments’ resources and made it 
impossible to do anything tangible or valuable. He hoped that the House would 
give wholehearted support for the retrenchment proposals and the nationalisation 
schemes so that there would be enough money for nation-building projects. 

Earlier, Mr. G. Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, speaking on the 
Labour policy of the Government declared that the Government would do everything 
possible to improve substantially the condition of the workers and tho peasants. This 
could not be done in a day but he promised the quickest despatch. 

Mr. K. FP. Nariman stated that the Congress budget was the first step towards 
achieving the Congress objective of wrecking the Act. With all the goodwill of the 
people and the selflessness of the Ministry, only so very l!ittle could be done for the 
people and this demonstrated the wretchedness of the Act. Mr. Nariman appealed 
to the Governor to have a voluntary cut in his salary. 

Mrs. Tyabjt congratulated the Ministry on behalf of Muslim women and invited 
attention to the special needs of Muslim women. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, congratulated the House on the _ high level of 
discussion and said that Bombay would lead thecountry on every matter. He con- 
gratulated the Speaker of the Assembly on setting an example to other Provinces 
by not having Marshals. Mr. Khor acknowledged the many cunstructive suggestions 
that had been made and assured the House that given time, the Government would 
come out with their full proposals and schemes and justify themselves. 

The House then adjourned till the 23rd. 


SpraKeR AND MINISTERS’ SaLarres BILL 


23rd. AUGUST :—The first Bills of the Congress Ministry, fixing the salaries 
and allowances of the Ministers, the Speaker and the President, were piloted by 
Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, and Mr. AK. &. Munshs, the Home Minister, and 

assed three readings this afternoon. 

Strong opposition waa voiced by Dr. Ambedkar, Leader of the Independent 
Labourites, against the principle of the Bill while Democrat, Moslem and Huropean 
criticism, appreciating the underlying spirit, dubbed it impracticable. 

Ministers’ salaries were fixed at Ks. 500, with a house allowance of Rs. 150 
monthly, as also those of the Speaker and the President. The salaries of the Deputy 
Speaker and the Deputy President were fixed at Rs. 100 each monthly. 

Moving the first reading of the Ministers’ Salaries .Bill, Mr. Kher pointed out that 
looking at the condition of the country and the heavy cost of administration, the 
Cabinet had decided on a Rs. 500 salary with modest allowances. He was sure that 
the House would appreciate this spirit of retrenchment, 

The correct principle underlying the BIll was service to the Motherland and self- 
sacrifice, declared Mr. Kher replying to criticisms, and he added that service to the 
gountry could not be brought by any amount of money and could not be computed 
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in terms of cash. Mr. Kher referred Dr. Ambedkar tothe declared principle of the 
Bill, viz., not putting large sums of money in one’s pocket but taking an opportunity 
to serve the country. Mr. Kher added that the Bill did not vitiate the principle of 
Democracy and hoped that Dr. Ambedkar, who had served his community unflinch- 
ingly, would now begin serving his country. Pooceeding, Mr. Kher said that Con- 
gress did not intend to remain in the saddle the moment it was known that it could 
not serve the people. 

The three readings were passed in 15 minutes. Mr. K. M. Munsht introduced the 
Speaker’s Salary Bill which also passed the third reading. The House then adjourned. 


Members Removat or Disquauirication Bin 


24th. AUGUST :—The Ministry sccured an overwhelming victory against 
the Opposition when voting was pressed on the Bombay Legislature Members 
(Removal of Disqualifications) Bill which was passed. An amendment moved by 
Rao Bahadur Navle was thrown out by 104 votes to 27. 

The Bill which was moved by Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, sought to 
remove the disqualifications on account of being Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Ministers, part-timo professors and Jecturers in a Government College, and employees 
of state Railways when chosen by Railway Unions or any Labour constituency. 

The amendment moved by Mr. Navle wanted to remove the disqualifications of 
Public Prosecutors, Assistant Public Prosecutors, Government Pleaders and Assistant 
Government Pleaders, but it was defeated. The House then adjourned. 


Voting on Bupger Demanps—(1) Rev, DEMAND 


25th. AUGUST :—Voting on budget demands commenced to-day. The Govern- 
ment’s revenue policy, as also their policy of agricultural reconstruction, was out- 
lined by Mr. Morarjj Desai, Minister for Revenue, Agriculture and Rural 
Reconstruction, replying to three cut motions on the revenue demand of Rs. 31 lakhs. 

A cut motion moved by Mr. J. G. More regarding the policy of distribution of 
waste lands among the landless labourers in the Presidency was withdrawn after 
the Minister’s explanation that the Government had no intention of giving even an 
inch of land to non-agriculturists and that the Government wore considering the 
feasibility of introducing co-operative farming in all waste lands. 

Mr. @. V. Parulekar moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise the whole policy regarding 
remission to peasants. Mr. Parulekar wanted to know if remission would be given 
to wealthy peasants. 

The Minister agreed that remission should not be giyen to those who did not 
deserve it and stated that as the law stood to-day, all would get remission and the 
Law had to be changed before anything else could be done. 

The cut motion was put to vote and lost. ; 

Mr. Parulekar moved another cut motion to raise the question of agricultural 
bere and suggested that waste lands should be distributed among the landless 
abourers. 

Mr. Desa: said that the Government were bound to consider the question and to 
provide food for all those in need of it, Ho invited practical suggestions to solve 
the problem and assured the House that waste lands would not be given to the 
undeserving or to non-agrioculturists. 

The cut motion was lost and the House adjourned. 


26th. AUGUST :—The Government were tackling the serious problem of rural 
indebtedness and would try to solvo it as far as possible, assured Mr. 
Morarji Desat, Revenue Minister, replying to the cut motion, moved yesterday by 
Mr. 8. V. Parulekar. Mr. Desai said that the Government would be bringing in 
legislation in February or March regarding fixity of tenure and added that the 
Government were considering the question of declaring a moratorium but there were 
many difficulties. The Government had to provide credit to tenants during the 
moratorium period. The motion was lost. 2 2 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, former Revenue and Finance Minister, moved a token out 
under the same head to discuss the need for the early introduction of a measure 
placing land revenue on a statutory basis and ‘:!eving rural indebtedness. He said 
that the revenue system in force in the Jast eighty years had been a miserablo 
failure and resulted in an indebtedness of eighty-one crores all over the Presidency. 
The Land Revenue Code required to be completely overhauled, 
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Mr. Mehta's cut was pressed to a division and lost by 92 to 50 votes. The House 
then voted the demand of Rs. 31,25,000 


Mr. Morarji Desat, the Revenue Minister, stated that he had no hesitation in 
saying that the Government were contemplating puttIng the land revenue system on 
a statutory basis, The Government would bring forward legislation in March next. 
The House then adjourned. 


(2) Excise Demanp 


27th. AUGUST :—A full-dress debate on the excise policy of the Government 
took place when the House considered the demand for a grant of Rs. 32,36,000 made by 
Dr. Gilder, Minister for Public Health and Excise. Dr. Gilder declared that the 
policy of the Government was real prohibition, not prohibition as an experiment in 
three selected areas—Gujerat, Maharashtra and Karnatak. They were also consider- 
ing the selection of an urban industrial area for prohibition. The loss of revenue 
this year would be Rs. 2,00,000 and noxt year it would be possible to enforce pro- 
hibition within three years and expected that every member of the House would 
give co-operation. 

Members from every section of the House participated in the dobate. There was 
poner! agreement with the policy of the Government but one member asserted that 

rink was necessary for the working classes and another pointed out that the closing 
down of shops would not close mouths and warned the Government against smug- 
gling and bootlegging. 

Mr. Khedgikar moved that the item of Rs. 18,000 and odd for the creation of 
additional posts in Ahmedabad Division should be omitted from the grant. He 
referred to a sentence, “the mill population is of a mixed and turbulent type from 
the criminal point of view’, given under the demand for the grant and said that it 
was objectionable. He wanted it to be withdrawn. 

Dr. Gilder, replying, agreed that the language objected to should not have been 
used and the remarks would be expunged out of the motion and withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed, Muslim Leaguer, moved a cut motion to discuss tho 
excise policy of the Government. He said that the League aimed at total Pie 
oc cyaneen Mr. Gandhi for expounding the Muslim principle regarding the 

rink evil. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. Gilder announced the Government’s policy of total 
pronieen: The Government had decided to try it in certain taluks and decided to 

ave it in Wagra and Jambusar talukas of Gujarat, in Sheogan, Nevesa and Pathad- 
mahal in Maharashtra, and in Ankola and Kumta in Karnatak. Dr. Gilder detailed 
the Government’s difficulties in the way of enforcing their policy and the loss of 
revenue that would occur thereby, but the Government were going to enfurce it all 
the same. He suggested the founding of temperance associations and promised 
Government help for the same, 
The debate was not finished when the House rose, 


28th. AUGUST :—The Prohibition policy of the Government came up for fur- 
ther discussion to-day when the House resumed consideration of the cut motion 
moved yesterday by Mr. Jan Mahomed. 


Replying to the debate, in which several Muslims and others took part and 
assured support to the Government, Dr. Gilder, Minister for Excise and Public 
Health, reiterated the Congress policy of complete prohibition. Referring to the 
speed with which prohibition would be achieved he pointed out the conflicting cri- 
ticism of Government policy, some holding it too fast and some others too slow. 
Dr. Gilder said the Congress was a heavy body and it was difficult for it to take a 
decision in haste because it made a careful study of a question and after delibera- 
tion came to a decision. “After the decision, it begins to move with the speed of a 
bullock cart, then attains the speed of a Flying Ranee and terminates with the speed 
. an aeroplane’. He hoped there would be complete prohibition ion Bombay within 
three years. 

Earlier in the debate, Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Government’s 
policy, said prohibition had proved a failure in U.S. A., because there was not 
enough public opinion in its favour and that was why tho Bombay Government 
insisted on sO much propaganda and education. 

Several Muslims spoke supporting the prohibition policy and expressing their 
willingness to help the Ministry to devise measures to make up the loss. 
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Rao Bahadur Chitale (Pro-Congiess) said the loss involved through prohibition 
would be nine crores, thiee crores for the Government, three for the liquor inter- 
ests and three for the people Ie was opposed to prohibition if it were to be 
mntroduced now and here 

Mr Desas, Revenue Minister, adverted to the incorrect argument advanced against 
total prohibition and said 10 a tropical country like India liquor harmed the physi- 
val, mental and moral life of those who diank. Along with drink criminal offences 
also increased. He concluded that once prohibition succeeded in Bombay it would 
spread like anything 

Mr Gilder, replying, assured the House that religious sc1u,les would be respected 
He stated he had noted 45 suggestions duiing the discussions and every one of 
of them would receive careful consideratiun Efe would hke to have the co-operation 
of liquor interests also and would welcome suggestions from thom as to how to day 
treus could be better made use of. The Minister could not give out the secret of 
the budget six months ahead by revealing how the Govetnment were going to make 
rood the loss in revenue. Di Gilder referred to the loss in revenue of eight and 
4 quaiter crores incuried by the Goverument of Inita ten years ago owing to their 
opium policy and he saw no reason why the Bombay juvernmenot should not survive 
after the Joss of three and a half crores 

Ihe cut motion was withdrawo. The House adjourned till the 30th. 


(3) Inpustry Dewanp 


30th AUGUST —Tho industrial polity of the Government was out-lined to dav 
by Mr L M. Patel, Minister for Local Self-Government and Industries, when the 
Assembly discussed the demand made by him for Rs 9,3v,000 in this connection. 


Mr 8S. D Sakhlatwala (Bombay mull-ownets) moved a token cut of Rs 100 with 
a view t? getting a clearet enuiuiation of the Governments industrial policy He 
pointed out that the Government should keep in close touch with industrial mattets, 
including nationalisation He welcomed the provision made for the development of 
village industries and urged that the Industries Deparment should move quicker 
He said that the Goverument should take greater interest i the devetopmcat of 
fisheries and industrial research and declared that the best solution tuo get out of 
the vicious circle of want of 1evenue and ovel-taxation was tu devclop the idustries 
which would increase the wealth of the Province 

Mr A F Narsman, speaking on the motion, said that the Industries Depart- 
ment was the most impoitant of the nation-building departments, but one which had 
been stifled so long under the old regime that indigenous industrics could not giow 
due to foreign competition, either from Japan o1 from England Stressing the need 
for State aid to industiies, M1, Nariman cited cxamples of step-motherly treatment 
during recent years ‘Ten applications for a loan to help the start of new iodus- 
trics had been made to the Government, the agzicgate amount ashed for being 
Rs 51,000 “Ihe magnifiient amount of the Joan given was Rs 1,600’ Mr 
Naliman suggested that tho Government should start an industrial museum for the 
development of industries There were hundreds of youag men whose talents could 
be used Ho said that the amount left by the late Mr F & Dinshaw for starunoz 
a new wing for the Bombay Museum could be used for an industrial museum 

Mr Maganlal Ghia (Lludian Merchants’ Chamber) said that a committees of 
experts and industrialists should be appoiutud to prepare the scheme of village 
industries’ development fo. which a lakh and a half had beeu provided He suggest- 
ed that industries like pottery, tannery, soup, mvtal works aud match-making could 
be immediately taken on hand 


Mr S V. Parulekar (Labour), criticising the Governments village industries 
oliy aS reactionary, said that it was going back to the peiiod before the [ndustrial 
volution He stated there was nothing wrong in machinery. It was a victory 
of Man over Nature It was only bad when it was in the hands of private 
individuals and when all did not benefit by it If the state took over the machines, 
all could be happy Mr. Parulekar suggested the development of industries on 
modern lines with the help of science He pointed out that there was a curious 
anomaly of poveity amidst plenty and said that the Governmont, through their policy, 
wanted to perpetuate that poverty. Would it b> proper to ask villagers to work the 
charka for twelve hours aud earn one anna it was not progress but a reversion 
to barbarian days. While to-day villagers were starving with leisure, they would 
only starve without leisure if they took to the charka, 
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Mr. Mahomed Mitha (Muslim League) said he was against appointing an 
Industrial Board as suggested by Mr. §S. D. Saklatwala. He thought that it could 
serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. &. R. Prater (Progressive Party) supported the idea of starting an industrial 
wing of the Bombay Museum. What was needed was six or nine lakhs of rapees 
for building purposes aud fifty or sixty thousand rupees yearly. The Museum would 
be a teaching and research institute. a 

Mr. L. M. Patil, the Minister, replying to the debate answered the criticisms 
that his policy of village industries was opposed to the industrial progress of the 
Presidency. He pointed out that the Government were only co-ordinating interests 
and stated that tho Government were much concerned with industrial prosperity 
and progress. 

After the Minister’s clarification, the cut motion was withdrawn by Mr. 8. D. 
Saklatwala. The House then adjourned. 


(4) Mepica, Demanp 


Ist. SEPTEMBER :—The Medical policy and programme ‘of the Government was 
discussed to-day in the Assembly which considered the demand of Rs. 37,47,000 
made under the Head “Medical Relief’ by Dr. Gilder, Minister for Public Health 
and Excise. A cut motion, raising the inadequacy of medical relief in rural areas, 
was pressed to a division and defeated by 92 votes to 59. 

Incidentally, the Secretary of State of India’s circular to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, regarding the appointment of I. M. 8. Officers, was severely criticised. Or. 
Colaco (Progressive Party) moved for a cut of Rs. 70,300 from the total grant 
of Rs. 1,29,000 for Superintendents and said that the salary of the Surgeon-General 
was unvotable and hence he proposed not to give him anything votable. Dr. Colavo 
attacked the policy of forcing I. M. 8. Officers of Provincial Governments and 
wanted the Minister to make a representation to the propor quarters. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman supported the spirit in which the cnt motion was made and 
condemned the circular at the Secretary of State as a firman of intolerablo inter- 
ference with the Autonomous Provinces. He added that it was a question of national 
self-respect, national humiliation and racial discrimination. Mr. Nariman held that 
the direction of the Secretary of State rogarding I. M. 8. Officers was a most 
humiliating, insulting and impertinent dooument based on racial discrimination. 
“There was everything for Europeans. There were posts reserved, there were clubs 
reserved, there were even graveyards reserved for Europeans to the detriment of 
the Indians’. 

Dr. Gilder, in the course of his reply, said that he had not changed his views 
since coming over to the Treasury Benches. He promised the House that he 
would represent the matter to the Government of India with as much force as 
possible and if nothing came out of it it was open to the House to do what it liked. 
He wished the cut motion to be withdrawn, which was done. 

Another motion, moved by Mr. Jsmasl Chundrigar (Moslem League) raised the 
question of the inadequacy of medical relief in the mofussil. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
speaking on the motion, criticised the meagre provision made for raral relief while 
plague, cholera, smallpox and malaria were taking toll overy day. He asked what 
the Government were doing with the reserve of 23 lakhs. The House would support 
the Government even if they spent all that amount on medical relief and would not 
hesitate to support them if they raised a loan for the same purpose. 

Several Opposition Members supported the cut motion. Dr. Gilder said that 
public health and medical relief were preventive and curative and could not be 
separated. He was thinking of reorganising completely both departments as no 
food would result from tinkering with the question. He would before long bring 
forward proposals which would revolutionise medical relief in the Presidency. He 
would be coming before the House for a supplementary grant of a lakh of rupees, 
out of which Rs. 95,000 would go to the mofussil. He had also decided to see 
that those who had training in Ayurveda got their names registered and that the 
registering authority also Jooked to the education of those who wanted to learn 
Ayurveda. The Governmest were also committed to the encouragement and 
improvement of both the Ayurveda and WUnani systems. The main, real difficulty 
of the Government was finance. He thought that it was the duty of Local Boards 
to give medical relief. The cut motion was voted upon and defeated. 

ir. Msrza Akhtar Hassan moved a token cut to discuss the general policy with 
particular reference to grants for medical purposes. Mr. Hassan suggested to 
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the Government to give grants to Ayurveda and Unani Schools The House 
then adjourned, 


2nd SEPTEMBER —Mr S H Jhabwala said that the basic idea of allopathic 


practitioners seemed to be to make a profit He suggested that the Government 
should encourage Ayurveda and Unani systems 


Mr Moosa;s Patel (Muslim League) thought that treatment by Vaids and Hakims 
was cheaper than that by allopathic doctors He cited the examples of Madras and 
the United Provinces where encouragement was given to the indigenous systems He 
teferred to the College started by the Madras Government for Ayurveda and suggest- 
ed that graduates of Hakim Ajmal Khan's College, Delhi, should be engaged till the 
Government started their own college 

After several others had spoken on the motion, Dr. Gslder, Minister in charge, 
replying, said that the Government had no standard by which to test whether Vaida 
or Hakims were qualified The Bombay Medical Council, a statutory body, was only 
concerned with allopathic doctors though 1t might give an opinion in regard to the 
Ayurveda and Unani systems The Government had decided to encourage both the 
systems and, during the next session, legislation in that respect might be expected 
The Government also had to consider whether the same Medical Council would do or 
whether thev should have a separate council for Ayurveda and Unani_ He stated 
that though there were cuts in all departments, including education, there was no 
cut in medical expenditure even during the financial stringenuv Dr Gilder referred 
to the Indianisation of the nursing service and said that whenever there was a 
vacancy, Iodian nurses would be appointed The Government were also considering 
sympathetically the question of transferring civil hospitals to Local Bodies such as 
District Boards and Municipalities 

Mr. Merza Akhtar Hussain withdrew is out motion in view of the Minister 
promising to bring legislation in February next The House then agreed to the 
demand of Rs, 37,47,000 for Medical Relief 


(5) Pusric Heatta Deano 


D: Gslder then made a demand for Rs 29,87,000 under Public Health 

M:. R & Bole (Ambedkarite) moved a token cut to raise the question of water- 
supply for the Scheduled Classes. He said that if there had been a Harijan member 
in the Cabinet, he would have appreciated the difficulties of the Haryans The 
whole administration was pervaded by the upper class mentality which was against 
the untouchables The first duty of the Congress Ministry was to secure human 
facilities, such as water supply for the Hariyjans and a provision of Rs 10 lakhs for 
the same as paltry Mr Bole pointed out that there were 1,400 villages which had 
no Wells in the Presidency and suggested that tha whole of the ten lakhs should be 
spent on the Harijans behalf. He declared that the Government should take care 
of Harjjans a3 a mother would and not as an ayah 

Dr Gilder, replying to the criticisms against the Government, said that a separate 
grant of Rs 10,000 was provided in the “Budget for water-supply to the Scheduled 
Classes The Government had passed a resolution that all wells should be thrown 
open and they had gone to the extent of telling the District and Local Boards that 
their grants would be stopped 1f Aarians were not allowed to use thom It appeared 
there was nothing wiong with the Goveramont but with the agency through which 
the grants were made The Government proposed to employ a different machinery 
to devisy ways and means of utilising the ten lakhs It would be spent, according 
to the advice of a Committee for each district, consisting of the Collector of the 
District, thu President of the Local Board, the members of the Legislature from 
the district, of whatever party, the Backward Classes Officer aud certain social 
workers Dr Gilder assured the House that the Scheduled Classes would recetve 
his first sympathetic consideration 

Mr Bole then withdrew the cut motion 

Rao Bahadur Navie moved a token cut to discuss the imadequacy of Government 
grants to District and Local Boards as fat as public health was concerned The 
House then adjourned 


3rd SEPTEMBER :—Mr JV W_ Ruesel (Progressive Party), supporting the 
out, stated that his party was of opinion that the Department of Pubhc Health and 
the Medical Department should be amalgamated He suggested that there should 
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be one officer for public healch for one district instead of four or five for the 
whole Presidency. 

Mrs. Ltlavatt Munshi (Congress) suggested that mullowners should have more 
creches in their mills for the benefit of working class women. The Government 
should find ont why some creches were not made use of by women. She thought 
it was the duty of the State to take care of the children. She also suggested that 
the Government should take steps to prevent infection through dust in mills and 
factories. She further suggested that the Government should distribute anti-dog 
and snake-bite serums to every village, 

Dr. Colaco favoured the amalgamation of the Public Health and Medical Depart- 
ments in the interests of economy and efficiency. He suggested that quinine should 
be more freely distributed and the Government should try to have chincona planta- 
tions in the Presidency. Dr. Colaco also favoured the postponement for a year of 
the Prohibition programme and devoting Rs. 30 lakhs to improving public health in 
the Presidency. 

Mrs. Annapurnabait Deshmukh (Congress) stated that the question of public 
health came after the proper care of children about to be born. She suggested that 
there should be a maternity home for every five miles, with nurses. She suggested 
that the Minister of Health should find out why the children at present were so 
weak and their physique so bad. 

Dr. Gilder, Minister for Public Health, replying, said it was essential that both 
the preventive and curative departments should work in co-operation. Speaking 
about bettering the public health in the Presidency, Dr. Gilder said he was moving 
with as much speed as possible in that direction. Rs. 10,000 had been provided for 
the employment of 28 medical officers four months back to go round the malarial 
districts. The Government had also provided Rs. 43,000 for the purchase of quinine 
during the year, of which Rs. 19,000 worth would be distributed freely. There were 
ten ee officials who would rush to any place where there was an epidemic 
and these officers would go round and examine public health in villazes wheo there 
was no epidemic. At present the question of starting District Pealth Boards was 
under the consideration of the Government. Steps would be taken for the eradica- 
tion of guinea worms from wells. A Modern Health Unit would be started and the 
Rockefeller Foundation had promised to help in this connection. The preventive 
section had to be looked after by the Government while the curative could be handed 
over to Local Boards. 

Rao Bahadur Navle withdrew the cut motion and the House approved of a grant 
of Rs. 29,87.000 for Public Health. 


(6) Enucation Demanp 


Mr. B G. Kher, the Premier, then made 2 demand for the grant of one crore 
fifty-one lakhs and ninety-seven thousand rupees for Education in the Presidency. 

Mr. S. A. Prater (Progress) moved a teken cut to discuss secondary education 
and the educational policy of the Government. He said that the present system of 
secondary oducation seemed only to cram up students for the Matriculation exami- 
nation. There was a good deal of wastage in the system and he snggestel that the 
whole system should be reorganised and reconstructed to give it a vocational bias. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, speaking on the need for revolutionising the system of 
education, said what was ueodedg was a national outlook in education. The object 
of the edyorticn avaat wy. = fo 1 4 been to make Indian young men money-making 
mg declines aud loyalist citizens. .4¢ was needed was training for patriotic and 
national citizenship. He hoped +... whole system would be revolutionised so 
that future generations would consist patriotic’ and national-minded meu with 
courage and initiative, The House at thi , adjourned. . 

4th. SEPTEMBER :—The general lines otgenny.. gt Son + vapard:to 
secondary education was outlined by Mr, B. G. that at ; "74, O 5 ar* Wducae 
tion in reply to a cut motion to-day. The Premier, 4.4.5) Presa? 29° Goverment 
were still having their scheme under formulation, «2, 4 oe wh> were not set 
cut and dry. He stated that education, the most imp, 7° ure of nation-builditg 
activity in the presidency would be based on ?U?elY national and swadesi; 


outlook, ae } 

At the outset, Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress) contras h ane es of Turkey ana 
Russia which, withio a period of about twenty years. #¥¢"4auled the whole system 
of education and made tremendous progress. 
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Rao Bahadur G K. Chetale (Progressive Party) thought there was nothing much 
wrong about the present system of secondary education which produced Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Phirozeshah Mehta, Ranade and others. He held that the main purpose of 
education was character-building, teaching reverence to elders, and asked if that was 
unnational education. The foundation of the old system of education was teaching 
reverence to God, King and Country He concluded that the House should not 
forget that Mr Gandhi himself was the product of that old system of education. 

r Kher, replying, mh arertnis the spirit of helpful criticism and said he could 
only indicate the general outlines of the Government policy In a country like 
India national education would receive all consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He said a purely national and swadeshi system of education would 
be evolved on the floor of the House without copying from other countries He de- 
clared that the salvation of India depended on the right type of education based on 
high national patriotic lines He continued that the Government intended having a 
full time high school in each distritt The Government, adopting the recommenda- 
tion of the Thomas Committee proposed abolishing the Government schools and 
suppoiting aided schools as also the transferring of secondary schools to private 
bodies many of which were conducting schools on effirient lines. 

Mr Kher announced the policy of the Guvernment, namely, that all Government- 
managed middle suhools would be transferred during the course of three years to 
other agencies Government would see that those at present employed in schools 
were absorbed Government would also take particular care to see that the educa- 
tion of backward and other minorities did not suffer A large amount, saved in this 
way, would be spent on the development of secondary education Lhe Government 
would pay due regard to higher education It would provide facilities for vocational 
training The prospects aud status of teachers would be improved and a provident 
fund system instituted The Government were also considering changing 
the medium of instruction, though Mr. Kher himself was not agaist English. 
The Government were also thinking of introducing manual work in schools and 
conside1ing the question of reducing the period of twelve years between primary 
and matriculation examination 

Mr B Thakore (Congicss) was for changing the medium of instruction He said 
no other country in the world taught its children in a foreign language. 

Mr Jhabwala thought that the education imparted should be such as would 
develop a sense of free thought, equality and equity He did not favour the over- 
haul of the present system of education, but wanted the complete destruction of the 
system which was based on capitalism 

Mr Ismatl Chundrigar stated that the present Hindu-Muslim differences were 
due to the miusteaching of Indian history The Government should take care that 
history was properly taught ‘Lhe cur1iculum should be such as to lead to a fusion of 
both the communities ’ 

Mi Shatk Mahomed Hasan declared that the interest of the fatherland should 
not be forgotten by students Mr B HAH Varale pointed out difficulties experienced 
by Hariyan boys aud wanted better facilities for free scholarships Ihe cut motiou 
was,withdiawo The House then adjourned tll Septomber 13 


SurpltEME\IARY GRANTS VOTED 


13th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly had a short sitting to-day The Hon ble 
Mr, B. G. Kher made a supplementary demand foi Rs 10,000—which was granted—for 
scientifi, departments under ‘Education’, The amount was intended as a non- 
recurring graut for the Natural History Section of the Piiuce of Wales Museum, 


omba 

The House granted the demand of the Hon Dr Gelier, Minister for Health, for 

@ lakh of 1up:es under “Medical Services ’ The Mainiste: said that the Government 

had decided to provide this sum in response to the demand by all sections of the 
House for expenditure on the equipment of mofussi!l hospitals 

Dr. Gilder made another demand, also approved, for Rs 2,300 under “Public 

Health.” 

Govt Portc: Asour PriwaAry Enucation 


14th. SEPTEMBER —A categorical assurance frum the Premier and Eduoation 
air as the Hon Mr B G Kher, that the Congress Government would do the 
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best in the matter of the education of Harijans was elicited in the Assembly to-day 
when it resumed the consideration of budget grants. The Hon. Mr. Kher made the 
following statement on the Government’s policy about primary cducation in the 
course of the debate : 


The present administration of primary education by School Boards having failed 
to yield satisfactory results, the further policy of the Government will be to make 
the necessary legislation on the following lines: (a) to overhaul the machinery of 
primary education; (2) to assume more control than they have at present over 
matters relating to education with a view to improving its quality. 

(2) The Government will take early steps to make provisions for the extension 
of free compulsory primary education and will, among other things, invite and enlist 
vountary efforts in carrying out their educational programme. 

(3) Physical education will form an integral part of the scheme of education. 

(4) Manual work, that is, creative manual activity of diverse kinds, will form 
part of the curriculum of every school and care will be taken that as far as possible 
childen attending schools are not weaned altogether from their hereditary occupations. 


Replying to a cut motion of Rs. 1,000, moved by Mr. D. G. Jadhav to raise the 
uestion of the employment of ‘epressed-classes teachers in schools, Mr. Kher said 
that since the Congress Ministry had taken their inspiration from him, who felt most 
for the depressed classes, he could assure the House that the Government would 
ive their best consideration to the matter and do all they could for the Harijans. 
he Premier cited figures to show that the number of Harijan teachers was increas- 
ing and that many facilities were being offered to them. 


Mr. Jadhav, moving the cut motion, wanted to know what the present Govern- 
ment intended doing for the spread of education among the Harijans. The budget 
allotment of Rs. 40,000 was inadequate for a population of 37 lakhs of Harijans. 

On the Premier’s assurance, Mr. Jadhav withdrew his cut motion. 


Mr. J. G. More then moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise the question of grants to 
local bodies, for primary education. He complained of the serious shortcomings in 
the Primary Education Act of 1923 and held that School Boards were fostering com- 
munalism and should not be in charge of primary education. He also wanted that 
the Government’s policy of prohibition should not affect education and pleaded for 
the removal of the eight per cent cut in the grants to local bodies. 


Replying to the debate, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher said that the Government 
were considering the question of overhauling the whole system of education. Their 
scheme would be presented as soon as possible. Regarding communal representation, 
the Premier said that the Government had not decided anything yet and do anything 
against the interest of any community. Mr. More pressed his motion which was lost 
by 93 votes to 52. The entire demand was then granted by the House. 


Govr. Poticy Re, Cryin Lisertizs 


Mr. S. V. Parulekar (Ambedkarite) next moved acut motion under “Home Depart- 
ment expenses” and raised the question of civil liberties. He congratulated the 
Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi on the release of politicals and the lifting of the ban on 227 
associations but he expressed disappointment that restrictions on labour workers still 
existed. The discussion had not finished when the House adjourned. 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—Regarding the Bombay Government’s policy in connection 
with civil liberties, the Hon. Mr. K. M. Munsht, Home Minister, in a statement in 
the Assemb y, said :— 


“The Government are aware of the sentiment of members of the House on the 
uestion of orders restricting the movement of certain persons under the Emergency 
owers Act. Letters and resolutions conveying similar sentiments have also been 

received by the Prime Minister and myself. The Government welcome this expre- 
ssion of public opinion as it provides an index to the minds of the people on whose 
goodwill and confidence alone can they depend for their existence and for properly 
carrying on the affairs of the Presidency. The Government are fully aware of the 
pledges given by Congress in its election manifesto and so far as they have done 
their best to carry out both the letter and spirit of those pledges. 


“The Government will also further endeavour to continue to carry out these 
pledges to the best of their ability. The few cases which have been left to be 
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considered require the most careful consideration at the hands of the Government 
particularly in view of the fact that these persons and organisations have contracts in 
more than one Province in India, This consideration, therefore, is bound to take 
some time, The Government will request the House to be patient with those who 
have been suddenly called upon to discharge the onerous duties of office. 


“The Government want to make it clear that they propose to deal with the 
emergency legislation as early as possible to the extent to which it is legally possible 
to do so. A Government by Congressmen pledged under the Congress Constitution to 
non-violence in the struggle for freedom, in our opinion, should be the last to resort 
to emergency legislation in normal times, They have to prove by their actions that 
they can preserve peace better by moral authority rather than by the use of force. 
In this endeavour to establish the moral authority of the Government, they rely 
upon the goodwill and the active support of all concerned. 


‘An unequivocal assurance that the Congress Government stood by every word 
that had been said in the election manifesto and would endeavour to carry out the 
pledges to the best of their ability”, was the conclusion of the Hon. M1. Munshi. 


Mr. Munshi: said that the Congress stood for democracy. Its faith in non-violence 
was unshaken and unshakable. It was not only its policy but its creed. 

Cheers greeted the Miunister’s announcement that so long as the Congress Gov- 
ernmeat were in power, no political worker would either be handcuffed, taken in 
streets or tied in ropes like a wild criminal. I[f such a thing happended, the fullest 
power of the Governmont would be brought to bear on the officer. The Congress 
Government were very anxious to see that no injustice was done to any political 
worker. Regarding the loyalty of the Services, Mr. Munshi said that since the day 
they took office, the Services had worked with the utmost loyalty and spontanaiety. 
He did not doubt that they would continue to do so but if there should be a conflict, 
there was no need to say which side would win. 


After enumerating what the Congress Government had done so far since they 
took office, the releasing of politicals, the refund of securities, etc, Mr. Munshi, 
amidst cheers, announced that the Government had decided to cancel the restrictive 
orders against the Jabour leaders, Messrs M. N. Misra, 8. D. Khan, Anantachari, 
H. D. Rajah, K. C. Gupta and K. N Joglekar and he also announced the remission 
of the sentence on Gogate 

The cut motion of Mr. 8. V. Parulekar was pressed to a division and lost. 

The general discussion then concluded and all the demands were approved. The 
House then adjourned. 


Members’ SALARIES BILi 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly considered two Government Bills to-day, 
apa one with all three 1eadings in quick succession, then took up the Members 
Feaagliny a the consideration of which had not concluded when the House rose 

or the day. 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munsh: introduced the Members’ Salaries Bill, providing a 
salary of Rs. 75 a month, a daily allowance at the rate of Rs. 3 for attending a 
meeting of the Legislature or a committee of the Chamber and a travelling allowance 
at a rate not exceeding the double fare for such aclass provided on the railway or the 
steamer as might be prescribed by the Provincial Government, 

An amendment moved by Mr. A. V. Chstre, increasing the salary to Rs. 150, 
raised an interesting point of order whether such an amendment which involved a 
charge on Provincial Revenues could be moved without the previous consent of 
H. E. the Governor. 

Mr. Munsht, replying to the debate on the point of order, said that an amend- 
ment to a Bill at the time of its second reading could be allowed as it did not need 
the previous sanction of the Governor, but just before the third reading, the amend- 
ment would have to 1eceive the consent or the sanction of the Governor. He 

ointed out that 1f the amendment was accepted, 1t would mean an additional expen- 

iture of Rs. 2,20,000 and stated 1t was not correct to say that allowances were a 
compensation for public work done ty the members. They only constituted a pro- 
vision for legislative work. The amendment wa st. 


Another amendment by Mr. G. K. Phadke that the salary be Rs. 100 was also 


lost as also an amendment by Mr, Chstre, suggesting an allowance of Rs. 5 instead 
of Rs, 3 a day. 
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Rao Bahacur Chitale (Progressive Party) then raised a point of order in con- 
nection with making rules for travelling allowances, viz., that the Government had 
no rule-making power and the same had been vested in the Legislature under the 
Act of the Government of India. 

Mr. Mavlankar, the Speaker, ruled that the Legislature could delegate its rule- 
oe power to the Government. Discussion had not concluded when the House 

journed. 


The House earlier passed the Bell to amend the Indian Lsmstatrons Act of 1908. 


Nos-OrrictAL BItis 


17th SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly devoted the day to non-official business, 
nearly a score of Bills being introduced by members Mr S A Jhabvala alone was 
responsible for as many as ten Bills The first Bill was Mr. Jhabvala’s, regarding 
registered trade unions in the Presidency ‘The Bill sought that registered trade 
unions should be recognised by employers, who should correspond with the 
union officials regarding the grievances of the workers. Of the other Bills 
introduced by him, one sought to fix the tariff for conveyances, another the establish- 
ment of a Taff Control Board, and a third to amend the Bombay Municipal Act in 
connection with kitchen dimensions in buildings. 


Dr. Ambedkar introduced a Bil] seeking to abolish the Khoti system. This was 
opposed by Mr. Karandikar on the ground that the Revenue Minister had promised to 
intioduce legislation in the matter. 

Mr. Parulekar introduced a Bill with a view to protecting tenants in certain matters 
against unreasonable exactions of landlords. 


Khan Bahadur Hazt Amin moved a resolution, recommending the introduction of 
free elementary education all over the Presidency from Apri] 1 next Mr. S. A. Prater 
moved an amendment, deleting the words “from April 1 next” 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution, suggesting that primary education 
should be made compulsory or should be given in Hindustam. Mrs. Leelavate Munsht 
argued that the Government had to look into the whole question of finances. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


18th. SEPTEMBER —Several amendments were moved to-day regarding whether 
it should be compulsory, how far free, what language should be taught, etc 


Mr. S. L Karandtkar moved an amendment that compulsory primary education 
should be introduced through the respective language in the following linguistic areas . 
Marathi, Gujerati and Kanarese. 


Mr. Morza Akhtar Hasan moved an amendment that Muslim children should be 
taught in their mother tongue, Urdu. 


Mr. K. M. Munsht, Minister, giving his personal views stated that the outlook of 
education had changed In olden days, the State did not take the responsibility for 
education After the War, countries like Russia started big drives against illiteracy 
and the Russian system of tackling the problem had been accopted as the standard 
now. It had been recognised that the cost of primary education was the first charge 
on the revenues of the State He added that in India, especially in Bombay, there 
Was nO use 10 tinkering with the problem It was essential that illiteracy should be 
driven cut and it could be done by the State ony He pointed out that 1f the 
State had to provide the whole cost, 1t was impossible at present or for this gene- 
ration to suggest that education should not be costly. India should adjust herself 
to her environment and the Government had to appeal for the co-operation of the 
public in the matter. He was confident that many would come forward to help and 
suggested that the quality of studies should be changed. Economic equipment should 
be given to students. He admired the efforts to make Hindustani the lingua 
renee i India. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till 
the . 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Nagindas Master (Congress) suggested that the Houte 
should accept Mis. Pataskar’s amendment that pauey education should be introduced 
as early as possible after the whole system had been overhauled. 

Mr. Mosajzt Patel (Muslim League) favoured the employment of women teachers for 
primary schools, 
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Mr M. M, Kelledar (Muslim League), the Chairman of the Bombay Munnoipal 
Schools Committee, referred to Bombay’s progress in compulsory primary education 
He suggested a change 1n the present curriculum, and a reduction in the number of 
years for imparting primary education. 


Mrs. Namama Patsl (Congiess) thought that very little nationalism was being 
taught to children in schools to-day It was aescutial that the whole system should 
be overhauled She wanted the Government to pay more attention to the education 
of giris than to that of boys She advocated the removal of men teachers from girl’s 
schools and pleaded that only educated persons should be members of school and other 
educational boards. 


Mr K Ff, Nariman suggested that organized voluntary efforts should be made for 
making people literate. 

The Government would take early steps to make provision for an extension of free 
compulsory primary education, asserted the Premier, the Hou. Mr B G_ Kher, 
replying to the debate on the subject He added that the path had to be cleared and 
when everything was ready the (rovernment would come with their scheme He de- 
clared that the Government would not be deterred fiom pursuing their objective in 
the matter of universal primary education by any apparent difficulty in getting funds 
For, when the utility of the expenditure was Saya. all efforts would be made to 
obtain money and to put it in to expand and make primary education free and com- 
pulsory “The time-lmuit 1s not what we want It 15 the itensity, it 1s the carnest- 
ness with which we begin our tasks, that 15 of greater value” There wore no two 
opinions on the necessity of compulsory primary edncation being made aniversally 
available, 1f possible, immediately, but the task was very big Ihe Government were, 
however, determined to solve the problem The Premier adled that the Government 
would, among other things, invite and enlist voluntary efforts in carrying out then 
educational programme Lhe House at this stage adjourned. 


Demanp FoR CownstiItve\t ASSEWBLY 


21st SEPTEMBER —The galleries were crowded and the House was full when 
the Hon. Mr B. @ Kher, Prime Minister moved the resolution on the Constituent 
Assembly this afternoon The Premier spoke at Iength on the defects of 
the Government of India Act and the need for its replacement Pointing 
out the defects in the Act Mr Kher said that the Act was such that it hid not a 
single friend in the country The proposed Federation aimed at disunity in the 
country It had taken note of soumniat differences but not the sovial and economi. 
necds of the community He added that, 1f it was analysed it would be found 
necessary to criticise every section aniclause of the Act He explained the imph- 
eations of Constituent Assembly which would be convened on the widest f: ichise 
and appealed to all to view the question from the broad nitional point of vicw and 
not from a narrow or sectional one 


Mr Khe, rising amidst cheers, moved the following resolution “This Assembly 
is of the opinion that the Government of India Act of 1935 1n no Way lopresents 
the will of the nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed to perpe- 
tuate tho subjection of the people of India, Therefore this Assembly is further of 
the opinion that the said Act should be repealed eand replaced by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, clected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
ae the Indian people full scope for their development according to their needs 
and desires ’ 


Mr Kher said that the resolution indicated the direction in which the aspirations 
of the people lay and the muthed by which they should be aghieved He pointed 
out that no political worker, to whatever party he belonged, had expressed satisfac- 
tion with the Act There was a consensus of opinion in the House on the first 
part of the resolution that the Act did not represent the will of the nation and 
there was agreement that there should be full scope for development for the people 
of India. There seemed to be a difference of opinion on the methods to achieve the 
objective that was merety formal and verbal 


The Prime Minister proceeded to say that to-day the Indians stood for complete 
Independence and even the Muslim Leaguers wanted complete independence The 
Act was such that it did not take into account the fundamental needs of the 
country and its people, The dyarchical system of Government had been introduced 
at the centre which system had been tried in the Provinces and found unsuitable 
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The principle that the Constitution should contain the seeds of growth of the people 
to freedom had not been accepted by the framers of the Act. 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Al: Bahadur Khan and Mr. Chundrigar movod their 
amendments 


Mr Jamnadas VYehta’s amendment explained the adult franchise clause and 
emphasised joint electorates. Mr Als Bahadur Khan’s stated that the country was not 
ripe for joint electorates and Mr. Chundrigar’s desired a convention or a conference 
elected on the basis of the electorate provided by the Communal Award and deman- 
ded safeguards for Muslim minorities 

Mr, Jhabvala sought to move an amondment that “should British imperialism 
refuse to accept the inherent right vested with the people of the country, the Assem- 
bly should proceed to « onvert itself into a parallel form of independent legislature 
thre @ view to capturing the machinery of the State from the hands of the 

ulers 

The Speaker ruled the amendment out of order as it involved direct action which 
was beyond the competence of the House 

Mr Jhabvala stated that his suggestion put them on the rght track The erigi- 
nal resolution did not say what was to be done in the alternative aud his amendment 
pointed out the same 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Progressive Partv) opposed the resolution. He said it 
was premature and suzgested that the Act should bs given a fair trial 

r. Chundrigar aud Mr Als Bahadur Khan next spoke on their amendments. 
The House then adjourned. 


22nd SEPTEMBER —Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, former Finance and Revenue 
Minister, moving his amendment, said that the Government of India Act was a docu- 
ment of size without substance and declared that there had been no recognition of 
the sovereignty of the people Mr Mohta felt that even the official resolution did 
not refe: to the people of the States He said that historically a Constituent Assem- 
bly would be concomitant with the seizure of power and wanted to know who would 
call the Constituent Assembly—the Congress or the Secretary of State “Call it by its 
Christian name—an All-Paities’ Conference”, said Mr. Mchta and he appealed to the 
Congress not to capitulate to communalists demands 

Mr S V Parulekar thought that any Consitution framed by the British Parlia- 
ment was bound to perpetuate imperialism He felt that the Constituent Assembly 
did not carry its true intent He justihed the demand for reservation of seats by 
those socially and economically backward, and declared that true democtacy was 
impossible without socialising the means of production. No bourgeoise democracy 
would satisfy the masses 

Mr 8.2L Karandikar thought that the Constitution was a negation of all idea of 
self-determination and asserted that tho Communal Award had created an Ulster in 
every village in India 

ao Bahadur Navile, opposing the resolution, asked whether the Government 

could quote one instance when the Governor’s special powers had been used He 
thought that Congressmen were anxious to seize power when the masses were asleep 
He wanted the Congress to appease the minorities 

“It 1s gratifymmg to find this great measure of agreement and this large amount of 
unity’, declared the Premier the Hon Mr B G@ Kher, in his reply to the two-days 
debate He added, “on such unity, we must frame our Constitution” The Premier 
pointed out that only two had opposed the motion and that practically all the amend- 
ments had supported the resolution in the mam Oboly one had objected to the use 
of the words Constituent Assembly Various speakers had made suggestions 
for carrying out the object of the resolution on which there seemed a very great 
agreement 


Rerurn Or Forruitep Linps 


23rd SEPTEMBER —1he resolution moved by the Hon Mr. Morarj: Desas, 
Revenue Minister, in connection with re-purchasing at the Government’s cost the 
lands forfeited in consequence of the Civil Disobedience movement with a view to 
their restoration to the original holders, was carried after discussion by 87 votes to 39. 
The Hon. Mr. Desas moved the following resolution “The House accepts the polioy 
of re-purchasing, at the cost of the Government, the lands other than immoveable 
properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Oivil Disobedience movement with 
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a view to their restoration to their original holders or their heirs, free of occupancy 
rice,” 
: Speaking on the resolution, Mr Desa: said that the Goveimnment had been so 
much convinced of the propriety and justice of the resolution that they did not 
think any laboured arguments were necessary. “These brave heroic peasants have 
made memorable history, of which posterity will be proud They gave self-respect 
to our country and raised our prestige.” The Minister added that this action was 
only meant to de some justice to these bravo and heroic people Replying to questions, 
Mr. Desai said that the lands included 3,500 acres in Guyerat, 2,200 hissas 1n Kanara, 
26 acres 10 Dharwar and two acres in Bijapur 

Mr J G@ More (Peasants’ Party) moved that discussion be adjourned to the next 
session as the necessary information had not been given Further, in giving relief to 
the peasants, he wished to know what measures the Government proposed to bring 
forward for the relief of the peasantry as a whole 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 83 votes to 47 


Replying to several questions from the Opposition, Mr Desas gave an assurance 
that the Government had no intention of committing the House to any amount and 
would not be extravagant The steps that the Government would take had not been 
decided yet, but no fancy Pee would be paid by the Government. The Govern- 
ment would do nothing illega 

Four amendments were then moved, one by Mr Jamnadas Mehta, another by Mr 
. one a third by Mr. Oarclekar and the fourth by Mr Mosaj: Patel, which were 
all lost 

Tho Premier, the Hon Mr. B G Kher said that they did not benefit a section 
of the country at the expense of the whole stressing that freedom had to be born 
out of struggle, the Premier pointed out that Civil Disobedience was the only alter- 
native to war. It was these humble peasants who had shown them the way Could 
they not be more charitable to these pioneers ? “Can’t you see in it the greater 
principle of doing justice to people who have suffered that we and oar posterity 
may have freedom ”’ The Premier added that they should not look at it in a petty- 
fogging spirit but should realise the nobler issues imvolved The Government had 
come to realise the justice of the resolution 

Justifying the action taken by the Government, Mr Desas in his reply to the 
debate would not admit that it was encouraging lawlessness He asked, “Has not 
the acceptance of the Congress Ministry by the British Government supported the 
Congress ? Did not the King’s representative negotiate with Gandhi: in 1931 and 
did it mean suppoit to Civil Disobedience ? He said this was not a proper view to 
take. The apprehension about Law and Order was not well-founded 

Mr Desai added “We are as anxious to preserve Law and Order a» anybody else 
He declaied that he had given the best information he could and had nething further to 
add. Guess-work and speculation would only injure the position As for justification of 
their action, Mr. Desai said that the Premier had given it Replying to the argument 
that they were implementing their election manifesto, he said, “We are criticised for 
not carrying out election pledges and now comes this argument Why this conflicting 
criticism ?’ Mr Desai appealed to the House to adopt the resolution 

The amendments were put to vote and were all lost After the adoption of the 
oliginal resolution, the session was prorogued 


Proceedings of the Council 


Exection Or Spsaker 


The first session of the Bombay Legislative Council under the new Act of 1935 
commenced at Poona on the 22nd July 1937 Mr M M Pakvasa (Congress), was 
unanimously elected president. Mr &R G@ Soman (Congress) was elected Deputy 
President. He obtained 16 votes, while bis rival Mr S C Joshs obtained 12 The 
House then adjourned till September 13 
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The Budget for 1937-38 was presented on the 13th September by the Finance 
Minister, the Hon Mr. Lathe At the outset, Mr. S C Josh: (nominated) raised 
a point of order that the budget had ceased to be a financial statement as the 
Lower House had consideied and approved of some items of expenditure, 


The Mtnsster replying, said as the Governor’s signature had not yet been put 
to those items, they could be discussed by the Upper House 

Several members then spoke on the advisability of the simultaneous presentation 
of the budget to both the Houses or at least without great delay 

The Msntster assured the Counvil that, in presenting the budget late, the Govern- 
ment had not meant to deprive the House of its powers and that, in future, steps 
would be taken to present it to both the Houses at short intervals 

Mr Joshs did not press his point and the Hon Mr Lathe formally presented the 


budget. The House then adjourned 


GuneRAL Discussion Os Bupaut 


14th SEPTEMBER —Gencral discussion on the budget commenced to-day when 
@ majority of the membe1s expressed appreciation of the Finance Monister’s efforts 
for bettering the condition of the masses 

Professor Davar said the Ministry had fulfilled, though only to a small extent, 
them promises but he issued a warning against Prohibition Regarding the nationali- 
tion of the Services, Prof Davar pointei out that ventures which flourished in 
private hands proved failures when they were taken up vy the State. He mentioned 
the case of railways, the private owned ores making profits and the State-owned 
1anning at a loss 

Mi. B N Karanjta declared that the Congress budget was pregnant with posai- 
bilities. Speaking about the provision for the sinking of wells, Mr Karanyjia sugges- 
ted that the Western India Turf Club should be made to fix five days during the 
ag and Poona season for giving the proceeds to the Government to be utilised 
for sinking wells in rural areas He wanted the Government to go slow regarding 
Prohibition 

Di. K A Hamid thought the budget a great achievement Pointing out that lack 
of education had proved a great impediment to the progress of the country, he 
pleaded for a i1evolution in the whole policy and system of education and not a 
mere overhaul He felt that while village industries might be developed, larger 
industiies should not be neglected, but he opposed nationalisation of industries at 
this stage 

Mr Dadhubhat Desat (Congress) suggested taxation on dealers of cotton, bullion, 
seeds etu by whih Government would be able to tealise thirty to forty 
lakhs of :upees He wanted that the financial settlement between Bombay and Sind 
should be re examined 

Mr N D Deodhedhar (Demociat) strongly ciiticised the budget and held it was 
disappointing and unSatinfactory The House then adjourned 


15th. SEPTEMBER —Mr G@ Mahajans (Liberal) thought that they should suspend 
judgment till the next budget of the Congress Ministry by when they could put 
their ideas into concrete shape 

Str Currimbhoy Ibrahim welcomed the Governments’s earnestness to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses and he would welcome any fresh taxation in the interests 
of the community Mr S C. Joshs thought that the budget was disappointing and 
halting in important details Rao Bahadur Sardar Desas, speaking 10 Kanaresea, 
invited the Governments attention to the plight of the ryots and suggested measures 
of reef The discussion had not concluded when the House rose fo: the day 


16th. SEPTEMBER —Mr. Frederick Stones (European) welcomed the Govern- 
ment’s policy to hasten slowly which, he thought, ensured sure and steady progress 
Regarding Prohibition, he suggested that a committee should be appointed to considez 
the problem in all its possible aspects 

Mr. R G Pradhan (Congress) thought it a scientific budget and a first-class per- 
formance. He asked why there would not be any voluntary reduction in the Oivil 
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List of the Governor. He hoped that the new Governor would see his way to effect 
a cut in his household expenditure. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta (Parliamentary Secrotary) said the Congress Ministry was going 
to take special care of primary education in the prosidency and consider all suitable 
suggestions in that connection, 


The hon. Mr. Gilder, Minister for Excise, announced that Ahmedabad would be 
the area for the Prohibition experiment Di. Gilder said that Government were 
appointing a committee of officials and non-officials in each district to provide better 
water-supply to villages. 


The hon Mr Lathe, the Ministe: for Finance, revealed that the Government had 
called for estimates from the District Officers about the yield of a tax, if imposed, 
on agricultural incomes of over Rs 2,000 Mi. Lathe pointed out that there was no 
scope for mncieasing the activities of nation-building departments. Also at present the 
Government did not think it was possible to havs any well-formulated scheme of 
taxation Hence the Government resorted to ietienchment (Government Were consi- 
dering 1f there were more scope for taxation, the nature of which would be decided 
later, He said the Government mstiucted district officials to send a list of the 
number of people whose agricultural income was over Rs 2,000 a year as the Cov- 
eroment wanted to find out what 1acome would be derived if such people were taxed. 
He assured the House that the Goverument would be fau to all classes) but ex- 

ected the rich to contibute with them wealth and the poor with then labour The 
ouse adjourned at this stage, 


Otricr1aL DLs 


17th. SEPTEMBER —Tho fist division occurred in the Council to-day, the Cov- 
ernment ow ulmg a smashing victory when the House considered Government Bills 
as passed by the Lower House An amendment, moved by Mi. S.C Joshi to the 
Removal of Disqualifications Bill, vaunted Government Pleaders and Public Prosecutors 
to be 1ocluded in the Bill. 


The Hon. M1 AK M Munshi opposed the amendment and said that the CGovern- 
ment had considered the matter fully and come to the conclusion that Public Prose- 
cutois and Government Pleaders were often in possession of confidential imformation 
and should not be allowed to be Legislators. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 17 votes to 7 

Four Goverament Bills passed by the Assembly wore passed by the Council, which 
also approved of the demands unde: the Education and Medical Deputments and al- 
journed till the 20th 


Nown-OrtictaL RESOLUIIONS e 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council to-day discussed at Jeneth the question of 
regional and haguistic universities mm the Presidency 

Mr. Mahajan: (Liberal) moved a resolufion, recommending to the Government 
to tahe early steps to ostablish additional Universities to meet the increased demand 
for ngher education and for tacilities for research = Mr Mahajan) said that the 
United Provinces had five Universities, cach getting a grant of about three lakhs of 
rupees from the Government, while Bombay had only) one with one lakh grant 

The motion was suppotted by Mir Deodhckar, Mi. S Rk Davar ind Mis Hansa 
Mehta who thought that the Presidency might have one Gujerat: University, one 
Marathi, one Kanarese and one Uida 

The Hon Mi: K. M Afunshi accepted the desirability of more Universities but 
pointed out the difficulties in the way He agreed with the principle but did not 
support the wording of the resolution 

The Hon M: B G@ Kher, ieplying to the debite, said that the Government 
would not oppose the demands o1 additional faciities for higher education He added 
that the Congress had accepted the principle of Provinces on a linguist basis) They 
had no objection on principle to the establishment of additional terutonal univer- 
sities provided the necessary conditions of safegards were present Bat at present 
the Government were not in a position to commmit themselves to any further res- 
ponsibility. The Premier ashed Mr Mahajam to withdraw his reselution, which 
was done 

Mr. Karanjta then moved a resolution, demanding a thorough and speedy repan 
of the Bombay-Puoona and the Bombay-Nasth teddy which, he declared, were in a 
disgraceful condition 


a6 
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The Hon Mr. Nurve, P. W D. Minster, replying, pomted out that on these 
roads as the pomapetes with the railways, only 25 per cent of the amount of the 
Central Road Fund got from the Central Government could be spent. Mr Nurie 
intimated that the Government had appointed a Superintendent Engineer to prepare 
8 scheme to repair roads As soon as it was ready, by November, the Government 
would take up the repair of roads 


Mr. Karanjsa withdrew his motion 


Mr. Dadubhat Desa: moved a resolution for providing major ir1gation works in 
attain withdrew it ou au assurance from Mr Nurie. Lhe House then adjourned 
ul the 23rd, 


Demanp For Constituent ASSEMBLY 


23rd SEPTEMBER —The Council considered to-day the Constitueut Assembly 
resolution, moved by the Hon Mr B G@ Kher 


Three amendments were moved, one suggesting that a Convention should be 
called first The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned 

ey the Council passed the Members’ Salarres Bull, thiowing out all the 
amendments 


24th. SEPTEMBER —The Council passed to-day without division the resolution 
on the Constituent Assembly, and also the resolution moved by the Hon Mr. Morary 
Desar, Revenue Minister, 1egarding the 1e-puichasing of forfeited lands 

Two amendments to Mr Kher’s iesolution were pressed to a division and 
thrown out by 9 votes to 15 and 6 votes to 16 respectively 


M1 Kher, replying to the debate on the Constituent Assembly tesolution, 
expressed surprise that there was no trust in the electorates and added that 
distrust in adult franchise was musplaced He pointed out that Parsis, though 
numerically small, had secured proportionately greater 1epresentation through joint 
electorates Only a Constituent Assembly elected on the widest franchise could 
give enn to the nations aspiration to decide the future constitution for the 
country 

ag resolution was cariied without a division, the amendments being thrown 
out, 


Purcuase oF Forrgetrep Lanps 


When the discussion on Mi Desar’s 1esolution was taken up, two amendments 
were moved Mi. Desai ieplying, expressed pleasure that the Opposition were not 
against the principle of the 1esolution but were only concerned with the manner 
of the purchase He added chat approval in principle did not mean that the 
House would be debarred fiom fuithe: discussion on the subject Mr Desai 
assured the Houso that the CGovermment would do nothing unjust to anybody o1 
anything illegal 

Regaiding the suggestion for the iefund of the money recovered by way of 
fines from Satyagiahis in the Civil Disobtdience movement Mr: Desai satd that it 
was impracticable If that was done, they would also have to compensate others 
for the long terms of imprisonment, which was not possible, 

Replying to the criticism that the peasants had suffered without knowing it o1 
had been misled by others, M: Desa) declared that it was unjust to the noble 
suffercrs who knew fully well what they were doimg and deliberately did it, He 
pointed out that even afterwards when offers weie made and when even an oral 
apology would have sufficed to get back then lands, they had deliberately rejected 
the offer They chose to suffer in silence and to temain in permanent poverty 
It was a great and noble saci ifive 

After the amendments had been lost, the resolution was carried without a 
division The council was then prorogued 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 


Patna—22nd & 23rd. July 1937 


Erection 0} SPBARLR & Dx SELAhEn 


Members of both houses of the Bihar Tegptslature under the new constitution 
were sworn in on the 22nd July 1937 Mi Sachidanande Sinha occupying the 
assembly Presidential char and Har Bahadur Satish Chandra otnha that of 
the Counctl Consress Members wore tr colours im buattomholes | Visitors’ gallerte 
were packed to suffocation babu Rajendra Prasad took his seat in the President , 
gallery amidst cheers by the Congress memburs of the Council andl As sembly 
After swearing in, both the houses adjourned, 


23rd AUGUST —The unopposed election of Mr Ramdayalu Singh and Mi 
Abdul Bari, Congiess nominees, 1 Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively was 
recetved with wild cheers and popular slogans by Congress members, The Speaker 
taking the char, the Couzte,, m mbers sing ‘Vande Mataram ’ 

fhe Premier offered hearty conzratulations to the Speaker on his unopposed 
election and said they expectel him to follow the example set by the late Mr 
Vithalbhar Patel Tho Speaker rephed suitably im Hind: thanking him for the 
fel tations and wsured the House that he woull always remain above party 

The House catried unanimously oa) resolution maved by a Congress membet 
wh h the Promer ai cpted, expressing sympathy with the victims m the Bihta 


trad disaster aud demanding a combined enquivy The House then adjourned sre dre 


Budget Session—Patna—23rd August to 27th. Sept. 1°37 


FInaNciAL STALFMENE FoR 1937-35 


Lhe Budget Sessou of the Assembly commenced on the 23rd. August 1937 
Presenting his fist Budwet the Finance Minister, Mt ctrugeah Narayan Sinha said 
that the estimates showel a surplu, but ait) was a surplus because “the requuement, 
of the province had for many yours been relucel below any concervible minimum 
standard of expenditure, mi oorder that the Badget may balance 

Revenue for 193¢-38 was estimated at Rs £99,00Q000) [hs sum, together with 
asum of Rs TL lakhs represe iting the cxvcess of the tecavery of loans over the 
amount t> be lent) by the Provincial Government duriog tie veal, was available for 
expenditure charged to revenue 

The Budget provided tor exspentiture charged to revenue of Rs 503,384,000 

Che Minister explained that) the Budget wis neither wholly nor substantially 
ins He assumed office just a bare mouth ago and found that the Budget framed bv 
his predecessor was already in proof there was little time to prepare a new 
Budget altogether, for it had to be introduced and had to go through all the pro- 
cesses before the expiry of six months from the dato of the mauzuration of the 
new Constitution Radical changes wore thetefury imposstble All that he had buea 
able to do was to surutinize rather rapidii ‘9 draft Buizet that was available, 
introduce s0me small items here and there aod cut out some unnecessary items 

The new Budget would show that only Rs 7,50,000 was available for new 
schemes (properly so-called), and this could practically only be expended on suhemes 
prepared and investigated before tho present Government came into office. 
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The Finance Minister explained these schemes at length, and said that to give 
effect to them, a large sum of money would be required and fresh taxation was inevi- 
table Taxation proposals were still under consideration but he indicated that two small 
Bills of taxation, which were prepared by the predecessors of the present Ministry, 
would be intioduced in the present session These Bills which sought to 
impose a duty on entertainments and to enhance rates of non-judicial stamps, were 
expected to bring in an additional revenue of Rs 4 lakhs The Ministry also pro- 
pose to bring forward a resolution on the subject of taxation of agricultural income, 
and 1f the resolution was accepted by the House, to introduce a Bill on the same 
subject later on According to rough calculations, the taxation of agricultural income 
on a progressive scale would yield between Rs 30 to 40 lakhs per year 


Mr Sinha referred to the Congress election manifesto and the constructive pro- 
giamme embodied in that document and ho said 

“In that forefiont of all problems which confront the country to-day 15 the 
problem of the appalling poverty, uaemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
who form the mass of the Indian popuiation 

“The Ministry 15 earnestly devoting itself to thc formulation of schemes and the 
devising of wavs and means to give the relef neeled and in time these measures 
and schemes will be duly pla‘ed before this House for avceptance 

“But mee reform of tenancy laws and reduction of rents will not be enouzh to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry and to sweeten and brighten their 
life The question of their todebtedness will have also to be tackcled with a view 
to enabliuz them to start life afresh on as clean a Slate as possible, his question 
1s also ongaging the attention of the Government and _ legislation to achieve this 
cbyect may be placed before the House iu the near future 

“All these, however, are but negative ways of dealing with the problem of the 
peasantry and while they are expectel to give some relief for the time being they 
cannot 1emove their poverty or help to secure for thum a better standard of living 
which they stand very urgently in need of. Positive measures to help them to get 
a better yleld from their lands, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, and to get a 
better piice for their produce are also needed 

‘These necessarily embrace a variety of measures including supply of cheap 
credit, both short term and long term, according to the needs of the hour, supply 
of manure, arrangements for easy transportation and prope: marketing”’ 


fhe Finance Minister also indu ated that special measures to deal with the recur- 
rence of the annual floods io North Brhat were unier examimation, and that the 
question of ovethauling the present Public Health Department and improving its 
method of work as wull as the question of providing better medical relief, were en- 
gaging the attention of the Ministry 

The Ministry were considering a thorough remodelling of the existing system of 
education and proposed to initiate experiments on the hhnes of Mr Gandhi’s propo- 
sition that education cau be made self-supporting The education of backward classes 
would receive the special attention of the Ministry 


Binarn ExtiertaInMents Bin 


24th AUGUST -A comedy of errors occurred to-day when the Minister, the 
Hon’ble Mr Anugraha Narayan Stnha, moved the Bihar Entertainments Bill 
proposing to tax admission in places of public entertainment, tv which M: Chandre- 
shvar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Leader of the Coalition Party, moved an amendment 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 

The amendmcnt bring put to vote, M1 Anugiaha Narayan Sinha absent-mindedly 
cried “Ave’, while the 1est of the Party and some others ciied “No’, whereupon 
Mr C P N Stnha said that since the mover of the Bill had assented to his amend- 
ment, it must be accepted 

The impasse was ended by the Speaker ruling that only the Finance Minister was 
bound by hie vote and not the Governmont or his party Eventually, the Bill was 
referred to the Select Committee 


Lec Orricers’ SALARIES BILL 


Earlier, the Assembly passed the Bihar Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bull, fixing 
the salaries of the Speaker of the Assembly and President of the Council at Rs 500 
per mensem each and of the Deputy Speaker and Deputy President at Rs 250 each. 

riginally the Bill provided that the President’s salary shall be Rs, 400 and the 
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Deputy Piesident’s salary Rs. 200 The amendment proposing the above figures was 
accepted by the Premier, but pressed to a division and carried by 101 votes to 19 


Ministers’ Satarizes Bri 


The Ministers’ Salaries Bill, fixing salaries at Rs 500 per mensem each, was 
vp after the rejection of an amendment moved by Mi S Ahmed (Chota Nagpur, 
miepent ut) reducing salaries to Rs 300 

The Officers’ Disqualification Removal Bill was passed with an alditional provision 
for the Advocate General, necessitated by the appointment of M: Baldeva Sahay, 
Leader of the Congress Party in the Upper Chamber, to the post 


GengraL Discussion oF Bupaet 


26th AUGUST —General Discussion of the Budget commenced to day There 
was geneial support for the budget although the finance Minister in his speech had 


pou out that it was mainly prepared by M: Yaunuss Munistry and that very 
ew changes hai been made 1n it 


Mr. Yunus, however, took a prominent part in the debate He said the 
budget had been prepared by his Ministry within a couple months of then taking 
office but the present Ministry took a month “to go tiapidly through it Referring 
to Mr Sinhas budget speech, he said he could not accept the assertion of 
the Finance Minister that the Congress was the only organization representing the 
country’s ideals and aspirations Agreeing with the view that the country could not 
be satisfied until complete independence had been achieved, he could not fully endorse 
the Finance Ministers views regarding a constituent assembly nor the statement that 
the object of the Congress in accepting ofhce was to seek to end the Constitution on 
the one hand and to utilize it for the constructive programme of the Congress on the 
othe:. The two objects, he thought, were mureconcilable 

Mr Deep Naratn Stnha, referiing to conditions in Noith Bihar, said that the 
flood problem there was acute Ihe rivers in North Bihar should, he said, be utilized 
by means of the latest engineering devices to prevent floods A development board 
o1 trust could be created for raising the necessary funds to launch a scheme to tackle 
the problems The Government could alsu float a loan for the purpose 

1 Harkishore Prashad suggested that salaries should be taxed to a greater ex- 
tent and the money thus obtained should be utilized on nation-building schemes He 
also puggested the introduction of small industries in jails to make them self support- 
ing He supported taxation on agricultural income 

M: Kshetra Mohan Sen Gupta urged the Government to float a big loan with a 
view to hquidatinzg agricultural indebtedness 

M: Buddht Nath Jha sud that total prohibition would reduce miny in the Sintal 
Parganas to a State of starvation as thev lived for lung periods mostly on toddy janice 
Ihore was oo provision in the budget for the development of bachwitd areas 


27th AUGUST —lhe Assembly listened attentively to speeches by Str Ganesh 
Dutta Singh and Mi S M Manzar, Deputy Leader of the Coalition Party to-day 
Str Ganesh said that the present Miuistiy had oot much time t» prepare the Badgot 
and hoped that the next one would be mote satisfictory Refertnz to the political 
situation, he sud that rowdvyism was Z1owlnz in the country and ciiminal cases bet- 
ween zemindars and tenants were incieasing If that was the outcome of the uon- 
violent policy of Congress he found the future of the county very dark Sir Ga- 
nesh said that the p ovince was gtateful tur assuraners given of relief im various 
directions but mere assurances were not enoazh Unless Congress members and 
Ministers tried to inculuate co-operation ind self-help amoug the people the task 
would be very diffcnit Ho said that the Entertuumonats Bill and the proposed agii- 
cultural tax would not really en1ich the piovince 

Mr 8S M Manzar, referring to the proposed agticultnial tax, said that the prin- 
ciple should be borne in mind that the tax should not fall on those who were unable 
to shoulde: 1t He suggested the appoimtment of a committee to go into the 
question of the financial condition of the provine to fiud an equitable basis of taxa- 
tion Turoing to education he said there was uo indication from the Finance Minister 
as to when the proposal of free primary education was to be given effect to 

Mr Mahesh Prashad Stnha said the Budget was on the whole disappointing 
though the Finance Minister was not responsible for it The major portion of the 
revenues 10 Bihar was never spent in nation-building depaitmonts and he hoped that 
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the Finance Mimste: would gradually rectify this and devote the major portion of 
his revenue to constructive schemes 

M1. R Thakur sefo.red to the malaria epidemic in certain eis of North-Bihat 
and said that the Public Health Department should chango its policv and adopt 
measures, 

Mt Benodanand Jha, one of the Parhamentary Secretaties, said the present 
Ministiy would cut down ¢«xpenditure on all unnecessary items The House then 
adjourned till the 30th 


30th AUGUST —The general discussion of the Budget concluded to-day The 
Finance Minister, Mr Anugrak Narayan Singh speaking in Hindi assured the House 
that they would sympathetically consider all suggestions and try them best to redress 
the grievances Lhey would soon place then final sehemes betore the House as soon 
as they were ready. Repuliiting the sugzestion by certain Congress members fot 
the abolition of zc¢mindary, Mi: Sinha said that) them present policy was based on 
geuetal welfare The House then adjourned 


DrkVAND ror ConstTITULNT A8SKMBL‘ 


3lst AUGUST —Contrary to expectation the Assembly did not give ifs verdict 
to-day on the Constituent Assembly resolution moved by the Premzer the whole 
day being taken up bv five speeches on the resolution The Premier ip his speech 
dealt with the vuious provisions of the India Act which he said was ‘an entire 
negation of democracy In moving the resolution he vivisocted the new India Act 
exposing its hollowness fiom Judicial, executive and administrative aspects and 
pleading for the establishment of Constituent Assembly 

In a ninety-minute inspiring and rhetorical speech the Premier pointe) out the de- 
fects m the Government of India Act which in actual working nezatived any idea ot 
responsible Self-Government which had been promised by different British states- 
men since 1911 several times He sad thit every page of the Government of India 
Act has bustles with safeguards and special responsibilities He demanded that In 
dia Should be given the same right and opportunity to decidt her future as had been 
conceded to Dominions and othe: countries within the British Empiue Dealing 
with reservations he said that these militate against the very spit of helf-Govern 
ment especially when Governois and Governor-General have been given powet 
to frame rules of business He did not want that England should interfere in (dian 
affairs and that India should be zoverned according to the whims of the peuple ot 
England and he demanded fullest lezislative, administrative and judicial freedom He 
pointed out how the present constitution was retrogressive instead of being proptes- 
sive as compared with previous constitution He beheved thit England would treat 
them on «qual terms fanly only wheo she had the chance of losing India aud there- 
fore it was necessary to create 4 situation in which she would have to negotiate with 
Indian as) She did) with rebel Canada and make her give an acceptable «change 
(cheers) Referning to the criticisms levelled against Cou ress bud, et he said that 
he could pitsent a budget only if he could teat the Goverament of India Act to 
pieces These demands might ippear unreasonable to some but to honest Boglishmeu 
it Wall not appear so) Lhe Premrer concluded amidst loud cheering with the declaration 
that he did not want and woul) never tolerate any foreszner interfermms with the affaius 
of Ins country) Discussion) on the resolution were inconclusive and the House — 10se 


fur the day 


Ist SEPTEMBER —Theo Assembly passed another day to day, debating the 
Constituent Assembly resolution without coming to a decision Moslem members 
assured the Congress of then full support in the fight for freedom but pleaded for 
safeguarding the mimonty rights, for whieh amendments were moved Ser Ganesh 
Dutta Sangh, former Minister, said that freedom could not be won unless Moslems 
oined the struggle Munority fears were justified and them claims had to be satisfied 

1 M&M N Mukherjee (indian Mining Federation) said that fo: implementing any 
agreement thay had to depend on the good-will of the majouty Hence he appealed 
to the movers to withdraw thes amendments and pass the resvlution whole heart- 
edly. Mr Devendra Samant (Chotanagpur, Aborigines) also appealed for the with- 
drawal of the amendments, saying that they must have faith in the majority 
Mi Shamnandan Singh (Congress) said that the propertied classes had nothing to 
fear from a Constituent Assembly if they conceded the just demands of the masses 
who were at present exploited The House at this stage adjourned, 
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Nox-Orrirmrt Rrsort ros 


2nd. SEPTEMBER —The membois who conld speak English should addie., 
the House in that language, this was the rulins piven) bv the Spe afer to-diy when 
a member, who till then had been spoakiny in Rnslish began ty speak im Uida on 
a non-offiuial resolution before the House Lhe sp akar pointed out that under the 
existing rules in the Government of Inlit At, Hustish should be ths lauzuiz> of 
the House unless the member did not hnow that lanzuaze, 

The Premier, appealing to tho Chiu fo exert isa) tits dis tefton antl tu ulopt a 
more liberal attitule on the question, sul that thy rule whi h cnfore 1 Kn ,lish a 
the language of the House was the hall mak of Indivs subjection 

The Speaker agieuing with the s ntiments of tho Prom, sad that the ily 
needed modification, but so lons as that rule exist do othe Chan was bound by at 

Out of 501 non-official resolutions = befire the Hous for dis usstom im the ¢ ons: 
of three days, the House to day dis usel and avlopt 1 tv of whi hone ured tha 
discouragement of rice-millin and ol pressing by mo ohham ud poser sith the obj t 
of giving an impetus to cottass industries mo oraral arew whils thy oth tore oom 
mended tho appointinent of oy Committe fo enqute into th preseut vbimtmi tration 
in Santhal Parganas (backward ar as) ant raport on th chang nee suy 


3rd SEPTEMBER —The Assemily prs dl to bry two rassbtfiod ory om 
mending the appointment of a Comaiitss toany troupe thy oalbross of Po ote ural 
Labow in the Province and to aoapot oon th nm owethra st. month andta otis 
recommending he separiton of th Pulriay from th by afiv 

Anothe: resolution, recomurandin th teblisaur oat) oof a bail Mota yan 
in the Province without farther leli Wis withtrasva oth Governimout asia 4) 
assuranie thit they woull examime the qrston ou far  vilbestab shoosuoaa bauik 
at the earliest possible time 


4th SEPTEMBER —Tho Ass mily 10 + t) Tivo aftr be optim) tho first tivision 
of the sessiun on a non-offt al or solution to oonnalia, ths ostaolishnyat of 4 
Degree Collvgs at Ranchi whith wa. dab at lo by alo to 2b vot sy attr ah at 
discussion 

Earlier, all sides of the House werr> arnttatel where. Gone s moamba oa inst 
whose name stool a resolution re ommeulin, fo the Govermm nt ta tuk uly staps 
to introdace fiee primary compulsory edu afiam umount that hooded mot d stte to 
move the same 

The Pahamentuy Secretuy in char vot Fla ation anisin Uthat thy prin ip! 
had been accepted by the Government for oa don, time rid th Gov innent wet 
considering how best to zive ctfa t ty» ar aunt hat mot omy ty vido tyson oa th 
matter and as no decision had been ree ded vet the Governm at wore ivl ft) 
make a pronouncement at this staze 

Khan Boihadur Saghoul Hug wmovel a ot soliton re omn alia th wh ty 
ment of a lind moityaje bank in the provi ow veatturth ¢ dale Ma Jay, cara 
Pathamentiry Se retay wean ouwsipar oon bt hafoob th Gov camont that ty 
would try them best to estvolish uhoa tail oth mova wethde vo th resobation 
The Govetnment iecptel the resolution of oommo nina that th cyt oo tbma tia 
tion of the Miu Act be tecoverel fron thos whom th At bon fitt Po they ow 
at this stage aljourned till th Oth 


Devasp ton CON rrecint Asspvmecy (ib) 


6th SEPTEMBER —The fite of the Constitu nf Ass uab'y resolutiod vais tuade aie 
even to day. Though it was the thad duwoof ths dba Mr @ PN srrhe movel 
ap amendm nt with the pum ion of thy Preoasury Bonohs anlo otha Partie 
seehing fai representation mm the Constituent Vsembly for mimnonties wad ba kvul 
interests Jie sud that he agrucd wath the co ntral rlavaa th resolution tt was 
now for the Congress to extend the hind of ©) operation 

Mi C P Stnhas ameniment aul spe honit wersan the nature of io estar 
to the Conzgiess He amecd with the Pram that) the Constitution was wholly 
unsatisfactory, also that there wioono qeooon oof givinz achive torfouedl at 
should be repealed unmeliitely But in a boty whieh would moeotty d rda the fate 
of the nation every shade of opmion ini riterest must be present) lt Hen his 
amendment ow, ho askel, in the fue otf the itt zemiula demonstrations msi te 
and outside the House could they feel that them interests were sate in the Wiuistry » 
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hands ? He reminded the Congress that in the new offensive still to come, if they 
wanted to succeed all should be united They did not want absolute freedom for 
landlords, but they insisted on their essential rights being preserved He appealed 
to the eas ta to create such a situation in which all the special interests would 
automatically join hands with the Congress 

Mr M Yunus, former Premier, said this amendment fell short of his amend- 
ment Condemning the India Act was condemning the Communal Award as well 
What they wanted was freedom fo all 

Mr Jagat Narain Lal, Parliamentaty Secretary, admitted tho existence of the 
minority problem which demanded a solution But, he thought, the present 
moment was inopportune for stressing these clams He added that mutual goodwill 
was the best guarantee for communal and minonity rights As for the economic 
rights of certain classes, he said that no democratic constitution contamed special 
mention of such classes 


7th SEPTEMBER —Fleventh hour negotiations held duting the lunch recess 
enabled the Congress and the Muslim Independent Party to arrive at a compromise 
on the Constituent Assembly resolution which, in its amended form was unanimously 
carried to day 

As a result of the compromise an amendmont which the Speaher admitted as 
an exceptional case though notice was short, was moved by Mi &rxve (Muslim 
Independent) for adding at the end of the resolution that in order to give the 
utmost satisfaction to the minority communities, their representation on the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would be on a separate electorate basis, them mghts and interests 
being settled by mutual consent in the Constituent Assembly itself 

The amendment was accopted by the Government Messrs Yunus and Aanzar 
then withdrew their amendments Mi. Chandreshwat Prasad Sinhas amendment 
was rejected without a division 

Winding up the debate, the Hon Mri Sot Krishna Sinha, the Premier, traced 
the history and theoiies of the State and said that it was now universally accepted 
that the function of Government was to assure every citiven his elementary iights, 
bread clothes and shelter No individual or group but the people wore sovereign 
Side by side with this idea had developed the institution of adult franchise ‘The 
demand for a Constituent Assembly was the result of a combination of these two 
He 1eminded the House that such an Assembly would not be an All-Paity Conven- 
tion but a body in which the voice of the masses would predominate 

Turning to the landlords, the Premier asked them not to get panicky but to 
justify their existence by them conduct Tho Government would protet the tenants 
and the landlords, especially the small landlords The economic classes held together 
so long as the harmony and tho interests of society were maintained but when if 
went out of joint, no power on earth could save the disturbing class 

Turning to Muslim members, the Premier asked them to allow bim a cortain 
frankness now that he had accepted their amendment Rceferting to the rejection of 
the Govt of India Act by the Congress he said that the Congress had always made it 
clear that no communal solution would be acceptable to the minorities THe added 
that they had always held that separate electorate, weie bad as they strengthened 
the centrifugal forces and democracy could not be maintained in a country in 
which dade were made to communal sentiments 

The Premier said that he knew well that the Constituent Assembly could not 
be convened merely by passing resolutions For that they had to rouse mass con- 
suiousness He concluded by expressing the hope that within then life-time, the 
Assembly would come and a Constitu‘ion would come and be tramed by which 
every Indian would be made freer and happier 


TAXING OF AWRICULTURAL INC OVE 


After the disposal of the Constituent Assembly resolution, the House entered 
into a discussion on a controversial official resolution, approving ot the principle of 
agricultural income tax and 1ecommending to the Government to introduce a bill 
for the purpose, the first shot being fired to-day by Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh who 
said the previous sanution of the Governor General was necessary as the resolution 
affected Pitts India Act of 1784 authorising the Governor-General to introduce the 
Permanent Settlement and the promulgation in 1793 by Lord Corowallis of the 
Ordinance introducing the same 
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The Premier said that this was only a recommendary resolution and hence the 
Governor-General’s sanction was not necessary. 


Orilcran Brus 


8th. SEPTEMBER —The Assembly to-day passed two official Bills, the Bshar 
Entertainments Duty Bill providing for graded duties on entertainmont charges 
above annas two and exempting educationil entertainments, and the Famine Relief 
Fund Hupenditure Bill making the expenditure incurred to maintain the capital of 
the Famine Relief Fund chargeable to the revenue 

The Stamp Act Amendment Bill providing for incieased stamp duties on certain 
documents was referred to a Select Committee after an amendment moved by Mr. 
a aed Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, for circulation had been rejected by 94 to 

votes 

The Speaker overruling Sir Ganesh Dutt Singhs objection, the House began 
discussion on tho agricultural income-tax resolution The Leader: of the Opposition moved 
an amendment suggesting the appoimtment of a vommittce to report on the principle 
and practicability of the pioposed taxation The House then adjourned. 


Vong on BupGet Dewanps 


Sth SEPTEMBER —lIhe voting on the demands for grants commenced to-day 
The House discussed to day the unemployment problem raised threugh a motion for 
a cut in Ministois salaries by Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh Mr Krishna Ballabh Shahay, 
on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the Goveinment realised the 
giavity of the problem and would conside: all the suggestions offered during the 
debate Tho motion was withdrawn 


In the course of discussion on the salaries and travelling allowances of the Minister, 
mnitiated by Su Ganesh Dutta Singh by way of a cut motion, the Premier satd that 
the Ministry s poly was that the Viunisters must not travel io higher than second 
class in the trains and thev should not accept a mileage allowance of more than four 
annas and allowances of mote than Rs 15 per diem 


10th SEPTEMBER —The whole demand under the head “yeneral administration 

was voted to-day, four cut motions being withdrawn after discussion The question of 
rural indebte Iness was raised by Str Ganesh Datta Singh thiough a token cut in 
the Ministery salaries Mr Jugatnaram Lal, on behalf of the Government, assured 
the Houso that the Government were considering the establishment of debt concilta- 
tion boards and checking illegil practices among money-lenders. The Government 
were also considering tho Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks The motion was 
withdrawo ‘he Bettiah Estate at present unde: the Court of Wards, formed the 
subject of thiee othe: cut motions On Government assurance they were with- 
diawn, and the Assombly adjourned till the 13th 


13th SEPTEMBER —So long as he heli office his Government would not 
tolerate lawlessness in any form, declared Mr SrtArtshna Sinha, the Premier, 
when Mr. Mahiuddtn Ahmed brought forward an adjournment motion to-day to 
discuss recent disturbance im Sitamathi when a clash occurred between the police and 
a large mob otf Musahats who besieged the local jail in an attempt to resuue some 
of the piisonens) =Mi. Ahmed said that he wanted to biini to the notice of the 
Governmont the feeling growing in the locality that under the present 1egime autho- 
rity could be flouted with impunity, which would result in dange1ous consequence 

After discussion whether: the motion could be allowed on the ground of urgency, 
it was withdrawn on the Premier: assuring that an official inquiry was already 
proceeding and donyinz the contention of increasing lawlessness 10 that locality 

Mi Sachtdananda Sinha iased a pomt of orde: whether parliamentary 
secretaries wero entitled to i1eply to ae on behalf of the Government and 
partake in the discussions. He stated that the practice was unconstitutional and 
Improper 

The Premier said that parliamentary secretaries were appointed to assist Ministers 
in their woik and should be entitled to speak on then behalf. After discussion the 
Speaker said that he would give his 1uling late: 

The House voted the entire demand unde: “land revenue,’ The demand under 
“excise” was under consideration when the House adjourned. 
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14th SEPTEMBER —-The House discussed the cvcise grants to-day. D1 Syed Mah- 
mud Minister, stated that prohibition was not impracticable 1n India Addiessing the 
Opposition benches Di Mahmui val that many of them ieprcsented the wealthier 
sections of the people, and if they co-operated the deficit in revenue for mtroducing 
prohibition could be accomplished immcdiatcly. Ile was however, hopeful that the 
goal would be achieved within a short time Jhu cut motion was withdiawn and 
the demand passed 

Tho demand unde: stamps Was al o passed, ard the House adjourucd while the 
forest ,rants wore under discussion 


15th SEPTEMBER —Thi As cnlly passed the entio demand for grants under 
the heads “forests and “acpistration = The demand unde “yiigation’ was under 
consideration when the House adjourned 


16th SEPTEMBER —Duting a dicusson on the Inigation demand, several 
members, iucluding some fiom the Congicss Party, diew attention to corruption 1n 
the Department and we ged a reduction m canal rates Memes from Chota Nagpur 
urged better mization facilities for thei area 


17th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly after two days disoussion§ passed the 
budget demind undcr uirgation to-day Replving to criticisms on the working of the 
department Mr Jemutbvkan Sow sad that certan changcs had becn imtroduced in 
the administiation of the department copccially lower services Which were capected 
to fo a long way towards preventing corluption Spcahing on the suggestion for 
the ac¢duction of canal rates Mir Scn sail that as the canals served only a few 
Qistiits the step would not be justified Besides the mcidence of canal rates ip 
ploportion to the value of Gop, were Jower im this province compared to others. 
The ginvances of cultivators, however, would be given duc consideration and the 
earliest opportumity wonll be taken for mtroduci, a minor Jriyition Works Bill. 

Phe demand under almimstiation cf justice for whith) Rs 23 60,600 had been 
allof{tud was then taken up Sun Gane ho Datta Sevgh moved a cut motion to dis 
cuss the system of administration of justlee Which he charactcrtscd as dilatory and 
expensive He uggested cuccuragn the appointment ¢f more honorary officers 
on the civil ade. Thalur Aomanandan Singh aid that the system of appointing 
honorary mazistiitus was most unsatisfactory and should Le abolished, and opposed 
the idea of appomntin, honorary munsiffs 

M: Jamuna Prasad Stngh defended the system cf admim tration of justice 
plevatlin, in India The system, he said was the best) possitle for India, although 
thero Was room for improvement The diseussion had not concluded when the 
Honse adjourned till the 20th, 


20th SEPTEMBER — J] want that the police should be respected aud loved by 
the public, J have for,otton the yast and now aS Prime Minister, t hold myself 
responsible for the honow aud jrestige of the police, declared Mi Svshrtohna 
Staha sperking on a cut motion moved by a Congicss member to discuss the aboli- 
tion uf the Chauhidar tax and allcyed coimuption im the police department. Mh. 
Sinha assured the House that the Government would do then bist to stamp out 
coluption He appealed to the public to change its mentality and Jook to the 
police as agents maintaining peace aud order Refenung to Chaukrdars, tho Premie 
said they could not be abolished so Jong as they served as a lok betweon the 
villages and the nearest police station. 

Lho dcbate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


21st SEPTEMBER —Tho Asscmbly passed the :emaining demands for budget 
rtants to-day, the guillotine being apphed at Spm Phe House first discussed the police 
giant During the debate speakers laid stress on the need fot economy and urged 
speually the iaeduction in the Special Branch of the C I D. and the posts of 
sergeants, 

The question of ptimary cducation, 1mal and municipal, was raised by two cut 
motions Di Syed Mahmud, Elucation Mhuister, replying, said that greater atten- 
tion must be paid to primary education than to university education He assured 
that the Government were considering all issues raised. As for primary education, 
he »aid, it formed the main plank of the Congiess plogramme 
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Taxing or Aunleuttunar TNcowrs (Cosi ) 


22nd. SEPTEMBER —The Assembly disc ussel the resolution to day proposing taxa- 
tion of agiicultural incomes The debate hal not concluded wheu the House aljsurne 1 
fill tho neat day when many membyis spoke on the imoolution Mi 8 A aA te 
watbul the Government not to create a Situation whi hl was th ly to lead to lass 
war, While Sia @ D Suvgh dumandcd justice for the z mintlars After the A lvo ate- 
General had spoken, th: House ajy urned 


24th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly aff. prolon cl di ou otua fo dav pad ths 
afiicttural Invome-tax ivsolution by 9b sut)s to 27 

An amendment, movel by Mr ( £2 Vo Senha, To alaocf th | yy sition 
demandiv, 4 committoe to report on the prim iple and pra tr ability of th proposed 
tax, WaS rojected without 4a diviston 

Widdin, up the debate, the Prime Miatster the Loo Miro Sra Ave hna SS uha,y 
sald that the proposed tax was legal iw oa similar tax was devied betvecn TS 0 tnd 
1878 ft wis necessary in the iterests of removing the preveing in pully as 
the bulk of taxation iu Inlta was contributed by the poor 

Thete was @ tense Moment when the Primo Minister a tha cou of ly oh, 
said that even conservative Loglind was working on the prin ipl of so 14) m and 
that the future testel with Socialism 

Phe Leader of the Opposition ashel Why not alopt it here stra, ht 

fhe Premier replied that he was convinced that so cabal woull astb cratroat 
Without So talism but he was a believer im non violence 


Buran Pouxaex AwtND ban 


25th SEPTEMBER —The hon. Mii Set Kitshna Senha th Viime Vin tr of 
Bibar, tutcoluced and moved tor teferen vo ty te Sole t Comunitte ote day th Biiat 
tenancy Amendment bill The Premict cmohaose) the ducretss an rent amd the 
sufferings of the tepiuts due to all gal exactions ant the failure of bud Jords to 
carry out them oblijahous aiggaidin, migion, et. TE sad that the bi ugh 
to give legislative sauctign ta the demands wal ly clamoured tor be abd do that 
people shoull be grateful tu the Kisan Sabha for awakeumm, th 9 tenant to his aisht, 
and he appealed to the landlord to ise to the oceaston aul save the enum dar 
system 

Si Ganesh Dalte Singh moved oan ancudment fur th trot ation ct the ball 
fo chat pubhe opmion Ue adaaittel that they shoald tock to th wefae of th 
tenants but the Bill propos d dra tr charjes andoat show tb be ci ulat 

The Advocate Gencral sad that the Bill tid not contau new ot danmich ty plo 
Vintlons It was bis l on old and reorgunocl patniphs antl sought tryyroy lea 
speedy machinery to put those principles into practice Ho oudde btoat tha was 
ne uced for circulation as the present House reprosente | publie Cpinog 

M1 ( P N Singh, the Leader of the Opposition, sal th v were tied f beu- 
WW, accusitiovs aguust zomindats Tle ayteed that the t mats aight hal to be 
procected but thy realisation of rents muot also be assured f> the comtodat 

Lhe House adjourned till the 2cth whon sit Ganesh Dutta Saryh ys uacu facut 
for circulation was lost and the Premeer & motiun to reter the Bill to a Select 
Committue was cared without division 


27th SEPTEMBER :—Ifis Excellency Si Wauree Uallctt Goveruo of Bila 
addressed the Assembly this afternoon and proro,ued the budget session of the House 
After congratulating the members on a successful seston, Mis Fvcediency sard 


“Apart from the budget, the Ministry his tntrodacel important tegistitiea and 
I must add, controversial legislation, It hays been sugested im certain quarters that 
this Jegisiation, 1f and when it becomes law, shoul! be opposed by unconstitutioual 
methods. I[ trust that this susgestioag his pot general support f feel that cven 
the short expertenve Which we have had of the workig of the new Constituti)) 
during the present session gous to show that all minoritics have a full opportunity 
of putting forwaid then views ani you du uayd given overly opportunity ty the 
Upposition to take full part in all impoitant debates Lt must bo recoguisud that in 
all parliamentaty constitutions, the Opposition plays as mmportint a put as the 
Government and it 1s very satisfactory to me to see clear signs that parllamentaty 
procedure has been developing here on right limes and that there have been healthy 
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crecueions between the Government and the Opposition on controversial points 
Issue 

“T have held «harge of my offiie as Governor for some six months IT must 
confess that at times during that potiod T have felt pessimistic as to the future, 
but I have always been buoyed up by the knowledse that all of you, to whatever 
polituial party you may belong, have a common object, the betterment of the people 
of Bihar That, too, 15 my object. The proziess may be slow and, while dealing 
with the many difhcult problems before us, we must not look fo. immediate and 
spectacular results During the past six months, much usefal spadework has been 
done and J must take this Opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the work 
done by the four gentlemen who joi my fitst Council of Ministers im this 
Province 

‘My Piime Minister and his colleagues hive had a very strenuous time during 
the last two months when they have had paihamentary duties to perform 1 addition 
to then administrative work But 1 know that I shall have the support of the 
Assembly when I say that they have distharged then duties with credit and success 
They have received valuable assistance fiom those members of this House who 
have been selected as Pathamentary Secretaries and I feel sme that they themselves 
will be the first to admit the help that they have 1eceived from the officers of the 
Secretariat and the various Civil services We all—Munisters, members of this 
House whether of the Government party o1 the Opposition, Civil Servants of all 
the Ser vices— are vo operating in the great work of improving the condition of the 
peaple of Bihar and I am confident that we shall achieve success and that, Gods 
lessing will be on this great work , 

The House was then prorogued 


Winter Session—Patna— 1st. to 23rd. December 1937 


Siamrs Act AMFIND Bib 


The winte) session of the Assembly commonced at Patna on the Ist December. 
The House discussed the Stamps Act Amendment Bul which aimed at increasing the 
revenue fiom stamp duties by approximately Rs 3 and a half lakhs a yeal 

Mr Anugrahka Narayan Simha, Finance Minister moving consideration of the 
Bill sail that minor changes had becn male by the Select Committeo to which it 
rh beon referred, by reducing the rates at some places aud increasing them at 
others 

An amendment by Mi VY A Vay was rejected Su G@ D_ Singh sail 
the Bill did not fit ia with the poly of the Government who wanted to relieve 
the Jot of the poor, as the Bill would affuct them also alversely Mir Jagutnarain 
Lal, Parliamentary Sevretary for Timanve antl Commyeice said the Goveroment were 
i anxious that uo fresh taxation mcasuio should touch the poo: im theu 
¢ffort to tap additional sources of revenue That was why tho incidence of stamp 
duty would fall mainly on those who could afford to ente: into large-scale transac- 
tions Cases whuie the measme touched the poore class of people wore fixed at 
the very minimum 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned 


Stqar Facrorus Conrrout Bin 


2nd DECEMBER —In the Assembly’ to-day moving the Bihar Sugar 
Factories Control Bull for reference to a Select Committees, Di S Mahmud, 
Education and Development Muniste:, explained the problems faving the sugar 
industry and the provisions embodied in the Bill for tackhog them. Dr Mahmud 
traced the giowth of the sugar industry and said that the Bill had been drafted 
10 consultation with the U P. Government as Bthar and U P. comprise the 
largest sugarcane growing tract in ladia and the problems wore similar to both 
the provinces Ihe most important protlem was tho unhealthy competition 
between factories resulting in precipitate fall in the price of sugat, which did not 
repay the cost of cane cultivation As long as cultivation did not improve the 
industry would depend on protection Di Mahmud wanted the Tariff Boaid and 
the Government of India to safeguard the industry by maintaining the present 
level of protection especially in view of the fact that Java would be intensifying 
her export in the near future The ratification by the Government of India of 
the International fugar Agreement, he said, was ill-advised and detrimental to 
Jndia’s economic interests, 
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Proceeding, he said the Bill covered a wide ground providing for 
Government control from preparation and planting of cane to ythe finished product 
and distribution The primary concern was fair ,treatment of growars by factories. 
The Bill provided licensing of factories, regulating tho supply of sugarcane intended 
for use in such factozies and the price at which cane might be purchased and 
matters relating thereto Thus the main pimples of the Bill were regulated 
production and avoidance of overproduction of cane for use im factories and 
concentration of supply from areas near the factories, certainly of disposal of 
yrowels caue, the principle of dmect purchse, namely, exclusion of middle-men 
and lastly co-operative organisation among growers <A slight tax would also be 
imposed which would 1aise the cost of cane to the factory but would eventually 
benefit the industry when improved mothods of cultivation were adopted by 
growers 

During the general discussion on the Bill that followed, Mi #4 C Danby 
(Patna-lithut-cum-Bhagalpur European constituency) said the Bill would beneht a 
minor group of sugar-giowers at the expense of the majouty Lhe provision for 
reserved areas was, he said, vague and nothing was said about personnel o: how 
the Sugar Control o: Advisory Boaid would be constituted Besides, if an 
expansion of the present factoos o: an increase io their number was fo be 
controlled he asked how that would benefit cultivation Ser Ganesh Datta Singh 
thought that the less Government interfered with the industry the bette: it woull 
be A large inciease in the number of inspecting officers, he thought, woall 
prevent smooth working of the fa tories He criticised the provision tor taxation 
as being unfan to the tactorios Mt Prpnaratn Stngh, supporting the Bull, sud thit 
(sovernment protection could not go on indefimtely The groweis must stand on 


then own logs Hoe wanted the giowors organization to be conducted on a 
co-operative basis. 


3rd DECEMBER —lho Assembly discussed and 1refericd to a Select Committee 
to day the Bihar Sagar Factories Contiol Bill The Committee was requested to submit 
its report by December 7 The House then adjourned till the 1Oth 


Lhere weie no questions on the o1let paper and the debate on the Bill was 
resumed by Mt Tazamul Hussatn who criticized the provision for the imposition 
of a cess on Sugarcane He was of the opinion that if the local (lovernment had 
agitated they could have obtained the icquired amount from the Government of 
Toda aud avoided thereby new taxation on suzarcane He was also opposed to the 
proven compelling mills to jon a sugar syndicate The Bill appeared to him to 
1ave been conceived on a high plane of idealism and he doubted whether it woull 
be workable in actual practice Mi Jamuna Karjee (Congress) questioned the 
stutement of the Education and Development Minister that cane-growers in the mill 
areas had bonefited considerably with the progiecss of the industry and quoted 
hrures fo show that instead of the cultivators, if was the factones thit had 
bencfited ven with the prescnt Bill, cultivators would not gam much He did 
not favota the soyninz system He added that evidence before the Taft Bowd had 
heen over-whelmingly agaist the system Mi W A Meyrick (Bihar Planters 
Assouiation) considered it impiope: for the Government to interfere in the purchase 
ot sugarcane by factories Tho option of disposing of cane wither direct o1 through 
v0-operative soviaties should, he thought be left to the growers 

Dr syed Mahmud, replying to the debate said that there was no 
yushfication for the complaint that the Goverment was io great hurrv to pass the 
measure Ihe Rill had bab envoled after long consultation and conferences with 
the various interests concerned As regards the proposed tax on sugarcane, he 
said, it would be imposed on tactories Due to the hopelessly inadequate allotment 
made to the province by the Goveinment of India from the Suga: Eacise Fand 
this taxation had become necessary The 2 oa Sugar Control Board, he 
explained, would consist of 19 members of whom four eh would tepresent the 
Sugar Association and giowots two would be ministers, fwo secretaties, two persons 
would be nominated by the United Provinces G@ vernment and one by the local 
Government. 


ScHEDULE Of Exrn\vntsl tor 1937-38 


10th DECEMBER —Tho Finance Mimatcr laid on the table to-day a schedule 
of expenditure for 1937-38, and presented a Supplementary Statement showing the 
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cieoussiens between the Government and the Opposition on controversial points 
ue, 

“I bave held charge of my office as Governor for some six months, I must 
confess that at times during that period I have felt pessimistic as to the future, 
but I have always been buoyed up by the knowledge that all of you, to whatever 
politcial party you may belong, have a common object, the betterment of the people 
of Bihar. That, too, is my object. The progress may be slow and, while dealin 
with the many difficult problems before us, we must not look for immediate an 
spectacular resulis. During the past six months, much useful spadework has been 
done and I must take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the work 
ee. the four gentlemen who joined my first Council of Ministers in this 

‘My Prime Minister and his colleagues have had a very strenuous time during 
the last two months when Se have had parliamentary duties to perform ia addition 
to their administrative work. But I know that I shall have the support of the 
Assembly when J say that they have discharged their duties with credit and success. 
They have received valuable assistance from those members of this House who 
have been selected as Parliamentary Secretaries and 1 feel sure that they themselves 
will be the first to admit the help that they have received from the officers of the 
Secretariat and the various Civil Services. We all—Ministers, members of this 
House whether of the Government party or the Opposition, Civil Servants of all 
the Services— are co-operating in the great work of improving the condition of the 
people of Bihar and I am confident that we shall achieve success and that, God’s 

Jessing will be on this great work.”, 

The House was then prorogued. 


Winter Session—Patna— 1st. to 23rd. December 1937 


Stamps Act AMEND. Biuy 


The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Patna on the Ist. December. 
The House discussed the Stamps Act Amendment Bill which aimed at increasing the 
revenue from stamp duties by approximately Rs. 3 and a half Jakhs a year. 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, moving consideration of the 
Bul] said that minor changes had been made by the Select Committee to which it 
ae been 1eferred, by reducing the rates at some places and increasing them at 
others. 

An amendment by Mr. M@. A Majid was rejected. Sir G. D. Singh said 
the Bill did not fit in with the policy of the Government who wanted to relieve 
the lot of the poor, as the Bill would affect them also adversely. Mr. Jagutnarain 
Lal, Parliamentary Secretary for Finance and Commerce, said the Government were 
sr bra anxious that no fresh taxation measure should touch the poor in their 
effort to tap additional sources of revenue. That was why the incidence of stamp 
duty would fall mainly on those who could afford to enter into large-scale transac- 
tions. Cases where the measure touched the poorer class of people were fixed at 
the very minimum. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 


Sucar Facrories Conrro, Bin. 


2nd. DECEMBER :—In the Assembly to-day, moving the Bihar Sugar 
Factories Control Bill for reference to a Select Committee, Dr. S. Mahmud, 
Education and Development Minister, explained the problems facing the sugar 
industry and the provisions embodied in the Bill for tackling them. Dr. Mahmud 
traced the growth of the sugar industry and said that the Bill had been drafted 
in consultation with the U. P. Government as Bihar and U. P. comprise the 
largest sugarcane growing tract in Iadia and the problems wore similar to both 
the provinces. The most important protlem was the unhealthy competition 
between factories resulting in precipitate fall in the price of sugar, which did not 
repay the cost of cane cultivation. As long as cultivation did not improve the 
industry would depend on protection. Dr. Mahmud wanted the Tariff Board and 
the Government of India to safeguard the industry by maintaining the present 
level of protection especially in view of the fact that Java would be intensifying 
her export in the near future. The ratification by the Government of India of 
the International Sugar Agreement, he said, was ill-advised and detrimental tg 
India’s economic interests, 
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Proceeding, he said the Bill covered a wide ground providing for 
Government control from preparation and planting of cane to ,the finished product 
and distribution The primary concern was fair ;treatment of growers by factories. 
The Bull provided licensing of factories, regulating the supply of sugarcane intended 
for use 1n such factories and the pice at which cane might be purchased and 
matters relating thereto Thus the main principles of the Biull were regulated 
production and avoidance of overproduction of cane foi use in factories and 
concentration of supply from areas near the factories, certainly of disposal of 
growers’ cane, the principle of diuect purchsse, namely, exclusion of middle-men 
and lastly co-operative organisation among growers A_ slight tax would also be 
imposed which would raise the cost of cane to the factory but would eventually 
benefit the indust1y when improved methods of cultivation were adopted by 
growers 

During the general discussion on the Bill that followed, Mr. H C Danby 
(Patna-Tithut-cum-Bhagalpur European constituency) sad the Bill would beneht a 
minor group of sugar-growers at the expense of the majouty The provision for 
reserved aleas was, he said, vague and nothing was said about personnel o1 how 
the Sugar Control or Advisory Board would be constituted Besides, if an 
expansion of the present factories o: an increase in their number was to ba 
controlled he asked how that would benefit oultivation. Sir Ganesh Datta Singh 
thought that the less Government interfered with the industry the better it would 
be A large inciease in the number of inspecting officers, he thought, would 
prevent smooth working of the factories He criticised the provision for taxation 
as being unfair to the factories M: Dtpnaratn Singh, supporting the Bull, said that 
Government protection could not go on indefinitely The growers must stand on 


their own legs He wanted the giowels’ organization to be conducted on a 
co-operative basis. 


3rd DECEMBER —lhe Assembly discussed and refered to a Select Committee 
to-day the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bul The Committee was requested to submit 
its report by December 7 The House then adjourned till the 10th 


There were no questions on the order paper and the debate on the Bill wa» 
resumed by Mr Tajamul Hussain who criticized the provision for the imposition 
of a cess on sugarcane He was of the opinion that if the local Government had 
agitated they could have obtained the required amount from the Government of 
India and avoided thereby new taxation on sugarcane Hoe was also opposed to the 
provwon compelling mills to jon a sugar Syndicate The Bill appeared to him to 

ave been conceived on a high plane of idealism and he doubted whether it would 
be workable in actual practice Mr Jamuna Karjee (Congress) questioned the 
statement of the Education and Development Minister that cane-growers in the mill 
areas had benefited considerably with the progress of the industiy and quoted 
figures to show that instead of the cultivators, if was the factories that had 
benefited Even with the present Bill, cultivators would not gain much He did 
not favo the zonin» system. He added that evidence before the Tariff Board had 
been over-whelmingly against the system Mr W H Meyrsch (Bihar Planters’ 
Association) considered it improper for the Government to interfere 10 the purchase 
of sugarcane by factories The option of disposing of cane either direct o1 through 
co-operative societies should, he thought, be left to the growers 

r Syed Mahmud, replying to the debate, sau that there was no 
justification for the complaint that the Goverment was in gieat hurry to pass the 
measure The Bill had been envoled after long consultation and conferences with 
the various interests concerned. As regards the proposed tax on sugarcane, he 
said, it would be imposed on factories Due to the hopelessly inadequate allotment 
made to the province by the Government of India from the Sugar Excise Fund 
this taxation had become necessary The pioposed Sugar Control Board, he 
explained, would consist of 15 members of whom four each would represent the 
Sugar Association and growers two would be ministers, two secretaries, two persons 
would be nominated by the United Provinces Government and one by the local 
Government. 


ScHEDULE oF EXPENDITURE ror 1937-38 


10th DECEMBER —Thoe Finance Minister laid on the table to-day a schedule 
of expenditure for 1937-38, and presented a Supplementary Statement showing the 
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estimated amount of expenditure which it was anticipated will be incurred during the 
financial year 1937-38 over and above the provision in the schedule of the 
authorised expenditure. 


“J take this opportunity of informing the House’ he said, “that our openia 
ordinary balance on April 1 was about Rs, 3 and one fourth Jakhs more than i 
estimated, and the revenue returns to date indicate that if the revenue comes in as 
now anticipated ee the remaining four months of this year, the revenue may be 
approximately Rs. 5 lakhs more than I estimated when presenting the Budget 
estimates. As regards expenditure some reduction may be acticipated as a result 
of retrenchments which are being investigated but otherwise there is likely to be 
little variation from the Budget estimates, 


Suaar Faotortes Cortrot Kitt (Contp.) 


1ith. & 12th, DECEMBER :—The consideration of the Sugar Factories 
Control Bill was resumed on the 11th. and on the next day, the Opposition amendment 
aiming at the deletion of the provision in the Bill, for a zoning system for the 
supply of sugarcane to factories was lost by 85 to 23 votes. 


Mr. Chandreswar Prasad Narain Stnha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
zoning would not put a check on overproduction which was the worst menace to 
the industry and which last year caused grave hardships to the cultivators due to 
the difficulty in disposing of surplus cane. When zoning was_ introduced, 
suppliers would not have any freedom in dealing with their cane. Agricultaral 
ied a did not hold the view that zoning was the only means io improvin 
cultivation. He snggested that a simpler method than zoning would be to compe 
factories to have a large percentage of their requirements through “bonding” i.e., 
purchase of specified quantities of cane from the cultivators. Zoning was not a very 
effective remedy against bribery. He disputed the claim made by the Minister 
in charge that the zoning clause was the life and soul of the Bill. 

Replying, Dr. Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, maintained 
that the zoning proposed in the Bill would control overproduction and prove to be 
beneficial to the grower. He cited the case of Java where he said there were 
“economic areas’ very much similar to the system proposed. By zoning the 
present element of uncertainty among the growers would be removed as they 
would be sure of every stick of their cane being purchased in the reserved area 
served by a particular factory. He assured them that the Government would 
make efforts to organise a net-work of cane-growers’ co-operative societies through 
which the factories would have to buy their cane. 


13th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly to-day passed the Sagar Factories Coutrol 
Bill. An amendment moved by Mr. Mahomed Shaft’ regarding deductions in the 
amounts advanced by the factories, was rejected by 54 to 32 votes while two amend- 
ments, moved by thehon. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Development Minister, with a view 
to protecting the grower in the matter of the minimum price of sugarcane, were 


accepted. 
SUPPLEMENTARY Demanps VoTep 


14th, DECEMBER :—The House took up the voting of grants for supplementary 
demands to-day. One of the demands was for making up the deficiency in the 
Reserve Bank of Rs. 3,12,187 caused by defalcation in the Motihari Treasury, All the 
demands were voted. 

In order to make good the deficioncy to the Reserve Bank under the terms of the 
Government’s agreement with them, caused by the recent alleged defalcation of tha 
sum of Rs. 3,12,187 from the currency chest of the Motihari treasury, a supplementary 
demand for an equal amount was contained in the statement of expenditure from 
revenue for 1937-38 presented by the Finance Mintster for the vote of the Assembly. 
The Provincial Government, it was pointed out, had aceepted the responsibility at 
that time for the whole amount shown in the currency chest register and that 
amount is now short. In addition, it was stated, a considerable amount of counterfeit 
coin, the exact amount of which has not yet been ascertained, had been substituted 
for good coin and also a sum of Rs. 31-13-11 has been defalcated from the treasury 
balance. A further demand in respect of the counterfeit coin may subsequently 


be necessary. 
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The statement presented by the Finance Minister said:—“It is not yet certain 
when the defalcation began, but a detailed enquiry is being made by the police 
and a detailed departmental enquiry to place the responsibility for negligence will 
be made as soon as the police enquiry is ended. 

“The notes and coin in the currency chest praviously were the property of the 
Government of India but since April 1, 1935 they have been the property of the 
Reserve Bank of India, Up to March 31, 1937 the Government of India were res- 
ponsible to the Reserve Bank of India for any loss from the currency chest though 
they could require the local Gevernment to reimbarse to them any loss waiead 69 
the neghgence of the local officers. Since April 1, 1937 the responsibility for the 
safe custody of the currency chest rests on the provincial Government who are respon- 
sible to the Reserve Bank for the safe custody of the currency chest. 

“When responsibility for the safe custody of the currency chest was transferred 
on April 1, 1937 from the Government of India to the provincial Government a 
special detailed verification of the currency chest was undertaken on March 31, 1937. 
As the result of this verification all was reported to be in order at Motihari. 
There is, however, some reason to thiak that this counting was not correctly carried 
out and even at that time there was large deficiency in the currency chest and the 
matter is being fully investigated. 


Tenancy Act AMEND. BILL 


15th DECEMBER :—The Assembly took up to-day the consideration of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as reported by the Select committee. Mr. 
. P. N Sinha, leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment to the clause in 
the Bill relating to occupancy holdings to the effect that a collector should have 
the power to award costs to any party in any proceedings under this section and 
any sum ordered to be paid as costs should be recoverable from the party by 
whom it is payable to the collector. 


The clause in question states that when an occupancy holding has been the 
subject of partition by an order of a court its division should be binding on the 
landlord. If the rent of a holding is distributed by agreement between the parties 
to a pattition and the landlord does not accept the distribution, the landlord or any 
of the parties involved may make an application to the collector to distribute the 
rent of the holding. ‘The same application should be made if the parties are unable 
to reach an agreement, 

The section of the existing Act to which the above provisions have been recom- 
mended to be added by the select committee states that an occupancy ryot shall 
not be elected by his landlord from his holding except in execution.of a decree of 
ejectment passed on the ground either that he has used the land in a manner which 
has prouserse it unfit for the purpose of tenancy or that he has committed a breach 
ofj the Act. 

itr, Sinha’s amendment was accepted by the Government and passed by tho 
House. The House then adjourned. 


16th. DECEMBER :—As the result of a settlement between the representatives 
of Zemindars and the Congress, the Bill was having an easy passage in the Assembly. 
The House disposed of ten clauses of the Bill, several of the Opposition amend- 
ments being either not moved or accepted by the Government without much 


discussion. 


17th. DECEMBER :—A precedent was created to-day when the Assembly 
adjourned at four in the afternoon to have its first night sitting at 6 in the 
evening again. The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier and Leader of the 
House, pointed out that it was desirable to get the Bill passed into law at the 
earliest moment in the interests of the tenants. 

During the discussion of one of the clauses, the Prime Minister indicated that 
the Government would bring a supplementary Bill soon, incorporating several other 
relief measures for the pape which were not covered by the present Bill, 

The Bill, which raised an agitation all over the Province at the time of its iutro- 
duction, had an easy passage in the House due to the agreement reached between 


the Congress and representatives of zamindars. - 
Daring the third. reading of the Bill, the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. Sri 


Krishna Sinha, replying to criticisms of the measure raised during the diseussion, 
27 
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inted out the Government’s objective in bringing forward and expediting this 
egislation. Since assuming power, the present Government had intended to carry 
out various ameliorative measures, especially affecting the masses, but they could 
not be done as speedily as they desired. One of the reasons was that the atmos- 
phere was not conducive to the carrying out of such measures. There were 
various conflicting forces in evidence. He would like a better atmosphere than now 
to be created in the province and a better adjustment on the conflicting forces at 
work. The relations between zamindars aud the peasantry especially needed 
Improvement. 

Mr. Chandreswar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, on behalf 
of the zamindars, pointed out various disadvantages which would accrue to the 
zamindars. The zamindars always cared for the tenants and their present 
atttitude regarding the Bill was evidence of the same. It should not be 
understood that the zamindars co-operated with the Government in a spirit of 
submission or fear of the Government ; they only had the welfare of the tenantry at 
heart. The zamindary system, like any other institution, had its defeots. Even the 
present Government were not free from imperfections. Nevertheless zamindars 
would continue to extend co-operation to the Government in such measures since 
the objective of the Congress and the rest of the country was the same, namely, 
political emancipation, although their methods of achieving it might differ. 


Tus Mongy-Lenpers’ Briti 


20th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly to-day discussed the Money-lenders’ Bill, 
moved by the Finance Minister for being referred to a joint committee of both the 
Houses. The Bill aims at giving relief to debtors, to prevent exaction of usurious 
rates of interest, and to regulate the business ef money-lending. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 


21st. DECEMBER :—<After a whole day’s discussion, the Bill was referred toa 
joint committee of both the Houses. 


AGRICULTURAL ]NcOME-Tax BIL 


The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha, next introduced the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill and moved for reference to a joint committee. Explain- 
ing the object of the legislation, the Finance Minister said that the provincial revenues 
were so small that the Government had no alternative but to utilise this additional 
source of revenue which had been given to them. 

The Bill aims at obtaining additional revenue by taxing agricultural income, the 
exemption limit be fixed at 5,000. The tax on amounts above Rs. 5,000 and below 
Rs. 30,000 is proposed to be fixed at the same rates as those fixed in the Indian In- 
come-tax Act, 1932. 


22nd. DECEMBER :—The opposition to the measure was spirited. Several mem- 
bers, Including Mr. C. P. N. Stnha, Leader of the Oppusition, maintained that the 
motion was not in order since it would infringe the character of the Permanent 
Settlement and hence, under the Government of India Act, the sanction of H. E. the 
Governor and H. E. the Governor-General was necessary before its discussion. 


Mr. Baldev Sahay, Advocate-General, replying to the arguments advanced by the 
Opposition, repudiated the contention that the motion was ultra vires or that the Bill 
would alter the character of the Permanent Settlement. He held that the measure 
was not repugnant to the provisions of the Government of India Act and did not re- 
quire the previous sanction of the Goveinor or the Governor-General. 

The Speaker ruled that the motion was in order. The Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Bratr CrmovuLaR—Premigr’s STaTEMENT 


23rd. DECEMBER :—In the Assembly to-day the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. 
Sri Krishna Sinha made a statement in connection with the circular purported to 
have been issued recently by Mr. W. B. Brett,{Chief Secretary, containing instruc- 
tions to District Officers regarding the procedure to be followed when orders from 
Ministers, or purporting to be from Ministers, were received by them. 

The circular, it was stated, advised the officers that orders from Ministers could 
be authentic only when they were duly signed by one of the Permanent Secretaries. 
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Subsequently, an adjournment motion was sought to be moved in the Assembly on 
the ground that the matter raised an important constitutional issue, but the Prime 
Minister assured the House that the matter was being enquired into and the Govern- 
ment would make a statement later. 

The Prime Minister, in the statement to-day, said that Mr. Brett had since 
explained that the circular was in his private capacity and that he deeply regretted 
that it should have caused embarassment to the Ministry. The Council of Ministers 
had accepted Mr. Brett’s explanation and was taking steps to circularise orders to 
the District Officers, stating that the note sent out by Mr. Brett merely represented 
his private advice. [t was not an order of the Provincial Government and hence 
was withdrawn, Tho Ministry had further passed orders stating that no Secretary 
should issue a letter attempting to explain or interpret Government orders or pro- 
cedure without reference to the Government. The Government trusted that the 
ee taken by them would obviate tho misunderstanding caused by the private 
etter. 

The Prime Ministor stated that the letter had attracted much notice and 
attention had been drawn to it in the Assembly. It was contended by several 
papers that the letter had the effect of undermining the authority and lessening 
the power of the Munisters. The Ministers were not aware of the issue 
of any such circular or of any interpretation of the constitutional position. They 
did not direct the issue. They thought that any circular, issued by an officer 
holding a responsible post under the Local Government, would have the effect of 
undermining thoir authority. They also thought that any authoriative interpretation 
of the constitutional position should not be given by a Secretary to the Government 
on his own authority, but should have been referred to them for decision. Mr. Brett 
had since explained that in view of the fact that he had been consulted on this 
point by certain officers, he had issued in a private capacity this note to explain 
what appeared to him to be the constitutional position and he had made it clear 
that the note merely conveyed his personal opinion and was not an official instruction 
of the Government. Ho had repudiated the suggestion that he or any other officer 
should have tried to place impediments in the way of the Ministers. The Council 
of Ministers recoguised that Mr. Brett had no intention of undermining their 
authority and felt that it was necessary to remove the effect caused by this letter. 

The Assembly next passed the amendments made inithe Tenancy Bill by the Council 
last night while the latter had a brief sitting A joint committee of 24 was formed 
from members of both the Houses to consider and report on the Money-Lenders 
Bill and the Agricultural [ncome-Tax Bill. The Youse was then prorogued, 


Proceedings of the Council 


Patna—22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


The First Session of the Bihar Legislative Council under the new Act commenced 
at Patna on the 22nd. July 1937. Ras Bahadur Satish Chandra Stnha occupied 
the presidential chair whereafter members were sworn in. Thereafter the Council 
adjourned till the mext day, the 23rd July when Aumar Rajiva Ranjan Prasad 
Singh was elected President and Mr. Nagui Imam Dy. President. The House then 

Fadjourned sine die. 


Budget Session—Patna—30th. August—4th. Sept. 1937: 


The Couucil met on the 30th. August in the Conference Room of the Seoretariat 
ees im Prasad Singh presiding. The Fingnce Member presented 
e Budge 
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Non -orriciaL Reso.vrions 


31st. AUGUST :—The Congress sustained two defeats on non-official resolutions, 
one recommending that every encumbered estate paying cee eg to Rs. 1000 
or above should be taken under the management of the Court of Wards on applica- 
tion by the proprietor, and the other urging the Government to inquire into the 
causes of indebtedness of the peasantry and Jandlords and remove them. 


_ Ist. SEPTEMBER :—The Council continued its discussion on non-official resolu- 
tions. A resolution by Mr. Gur Sahay lal, former Revenue Minister, was adopted 
recommending that cottage industries should be started in rural areas and subsidised 
by the Government, where necessary, that marketing facilities be provided for such 
articles and that their use be encouraged. 


Orricra, Brits 


4th. SEPTEMBER :—Before resuming the general discussion on the budget the 
Council passed three official Bills passed by the Assembly, namely, the Bihar Legis- 
Jature (Removal of Disqualifications) Bill, the Bibar Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) 
Bill, and the Bihar Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 

On the conclusion of the general discussion on the budget and, after the Finance 
Minister had replied, the President read the Governor’s message proroguing the 
Council, which was received by all members standing. 


Winter Session—Patna—10th. to 23rd. December 1937 


The winter session of the Council commenced at Patna on the 10th. December. 
The Hon'ble Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Sinha, President, welcomed the members to the 
second session of the Council. He feelingly referred to the death of Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, India’s greatest scientist and paid handsome tributes to the memory 
of the great savant who served humanity by means of his epoch-making discoveries. 


Hon'ble Anugrah Narain Sinha, Finance Minister, associated himself with what 
the President had said condoling the death of Sir Jagadish. ; 

Khan Bahadur 8. M. Ismail, leader of the Coalition Party, said that in the 
chal Sir Jagadish India had lost a great patriot and this loss could not be com- 
pensated. 

Syed Naqut Imam, Deputy President said that the Jate savant was a great 
explorer and discoverer and the whole world had been benefited by his services. 
Mr. Gur Sahay Lal said that the loss of Sir Jagadish was irreparable. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution, members standing. 

After question time, the Finance Minister Jaid on the table a supplementary 
statement of the expenditure from the revenue of the province. 

The Secretary of the Legislature placed on the table the Entertainment Bill, the 
Famine Relief Bill and the Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Lower House. 

At the request of the Finance Minister, the President adjourned the Council till 
13th December. 

Entertainments Dury Br 


13th. DECEMBER :—Mr. Puneydeo Sharma (Congress) moved oa the consi- 
deration of the Bihar Entertainments Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly. The bill 
provided for the imposition of a tax on all payments for admission to any public 
entertainments and was based on similar Acts already aariy in other provinces. The 
i Piha es from six pies on two annas to Re. 1 on Ks. 4. 

r. Sharma said that cinemas and theatres were the only entertainments in the 
province and as they had no educative value it would not be wrong to tax them. 

Khan Bahadur Jemail, the} Leader of the Opposition said the Bill was acceptable 
in principle. He ersonally was in favour of taxing all luxuries. He observed, 
however, that certain clauses, particularly that relating to penalties for the violation 
of the Act was rather harsh as no provision for appeal had been made. 

Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh, the Finance Minister, replying said that he was 
anxious to safeguard the interests of the public. The provision for the imposition 
of fines on those violating the Act was not to penalize but to check any abuse of the 
Act and therefore no appeal ar a conviction had been provided for. 

An amendment moved by Mr. 8. N. Hafis to exclude duties on admission tickets 
to the value of Re. 1 was vigorously opposed and rejected without a division. 

The House accepted the motion for consideration. 
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Sugar Facrorres Controt Bip 


14th. DECEMBER :—Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister of Development, placed on 
the table to-day the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill as passed by the Assembly 
and requested that consideration of the Bill should be taken up to-morrow 
in view of the importance of the sugar problem in the’province. Tho present condition 
ie oe proving was such as demanded passage of the Bill without delay through 
the Council. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, Leader of Opposition said that the Bill was impor- 
tant and needed study from every point of view. As the Bill was of contentious 
and controversial nature, ample opportunity should be afforded to the members for 
carefully scrutinising the same. He, therefore, opposed the proposal of the Hon’ble 
Dr. Mahmud and said that the Bil. should not be taken up to-morrow. 

Rat Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha said that the Bill could not be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. A. Naqut Imam said that the House should permit the Hon’ble Minister to 
introduce the Bill tomorrow as the Bill was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Gursahat Lal said that it was true that the Bill was of urgent necessity 
but the Hon’ble Minister should consider the difficulty of, the House also and allow 
ample time for consideration of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mahmud replied that if the House wanted ample time, he was 
ready to give it. The Hon’ble Minister then withdrew his* proposal of introducing 
the Bill to-morrow. 

The President fixed the 18th December for introduction of the Bill. 


18th. DECEMBER :—The Council to-day passed the Bihar Sugar Factories Con- 
trol Bill and granted permission to the Prime Minister to introduce the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill on Tuesday. 


Discussion on the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill was then resumed. Clause 
30 of the Bill was taken into consideration. Clause 30 runs thus:—Provincial Govt. 
may after consulting the Board make rules*to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Mr. Gursahait Lal moved an amendment stating that the words “provided that 
Provincial Government may without consulting the Board make rules providing for 
the constitution of the first board’’ should be added after the clause. 

Mr. Kumar Ganganand Singh moved another amendment which demanded that 
the words ‘after consulting the Board” should be’omitted from the clause. 

Mr. Baldeo Sahay, Advocate-General said that if Mr. Gursahai Lal’s amendment 
be accepted Jegal difficulty would remain and Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendmeut 
would remove the legal defect. He said that Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment 
was accoptable. 

The Hon'ble Education Minister informed the House that he was prepared to 
wa Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment. 

r. Gursahat Lal said that if his amendment be not "accepted the whole trou- 
ble would remain. He appealed to the House to approve of his amendment for the 
safe working of the Sugar Legislation. 

The Hon'ble Development Minister replied that when he had accepted one amend- 
ment how he could accept the other amendment. 

Kumar Ganganand Singh's amendment was passed by the House and Mr. 
Gursahai Lal's amendment was rejected. As there were no other amendments, all 
the clauses of the Bill were passed. ; 

Mr. Banst Lal then moved that the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill be 
passed. Then the entire Bill was passed by the House 

The Hon’ble Development Minister thanked the House for passing the Bill and 
sae that the rules under the Bill would be placed before them for their 
approval. 


Tenancy Acr Amend. Br, 

The Secretary then Iaid on the tablu ‘he Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Assembly. The Prime Minister asked leave of the House to introduce 
the Tenancy Bill on Tuesday, ; 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha opposing said that the Bill should not be 
allowed to be introduced before the expiry of the prescribed period. 
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Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismatl said that a reasonable opportunity should be givon 
to study the Bill as it was very important. He further observed-that a Joint Select 
Committee of both the Houses should have considered such an important Bill. He, 
however, in view of the importance of the Tenancy Bill agreod to accept the 
request of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gursahat Lal also pleaded for a reasonable opportunity for the Bill, 

The Prime Minister replied that the economic situation in the Province deman- 
ded that the Tenancy Bill should be passed by the §House without delay. The 
House being in favour the President permitted the Prime. Minister to introdaoce the 
Billon Tuesday, The House was then adjourned, 


21st. DECEMBER :—The Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill was taken up for 
considoration in the Council to-day. Despite the agreement reached between the 
Opposition and the Government in the Lower House ovor the controversial clauses, 
the Bill evoked considerable discussion in the Council, obviously because tho Upper 
House was more representative of zamindars. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House watched the 
proceedings from the Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery. 

Mr. Banss Lal (Congress) introducing the Bill said he hoped the House would 
adopt it speedily in the interests of tenants. 

r. Mobarak Ali (Coalition) stated the Bill would encourage the non-payment 
of rents by ryots and that it was a one-sided measure which ignored the interests 
of zamindars. 

Mr. Nagui Imam, the Deputy President complemented the Government and the 
zamindars on their agreeing to afford relief to agriculturists. While he agroed that 
illegal exaction by landlords should be prevonted he did not agree that what had 
been a long-standing custom should now be made punishable with imprisonment, 
He held that the non-payment of rents by ryots should be treated as stringently as 
the non-payment of revenne by zamindars, 

Mr. Baldev Sahay, the Advocate-General, replying to criticisms against the 
penalising of abwab (illegal exaction) said it had originally been mado a cognizable 
Offence in order to save peat from harassmeat and incurring unnecessary 
expenses. The provision had however been later modified by the select committee. 


22nd. DECEMBER :—The Council decided to sit at night after a brief recess in 
order to finish discussion on the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
carried on for the whole day. 

The Council met at 6-30 in the evening and sat till 10-15 p. m. It rushed through 
the remaining clauses of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill and passed it with 
slight{modifications to enable the Assembly before, its session concludes to-morrow 
finally to pass the Bill as amended by the Upper House, 

The Government suffered a defeat by one vote on an amendment moved by Mr. 
Mobarak Ali providing that the offence of illegal exaction of money by a landlord 
be bailable at compoundable and a conviction on that charge be open to appeal. 

The Assembly a few days ago passed the Bill at?aenight sitting which was the 
first of its kind in the history of the Chamber, The Bill evoked considerable 
opposition from zamindars in the Council, both yesterday and to-day, but in view 
of the agreement reached between Congress leaders and zamindars’ representatives 
and of the Premier’s appeal for a conciliatory attitude and support of the measure 
in the interests ot the poor agriculturists, the Bill was passed to-night. 

The Bill was designed to afford relief to the tenantry in various directions by 
amending those provisions of the existing Act which were supposed to operate 
harshly on them. 

The Hon’ble Ministers were congratulated from all sides of the House for the 
passage of this important Bill, 

The Prime Minister thanked the House and spoke obligingly in praise of friendly 
spirit with which they treated him in helping the distressed peasantry. 

The Ccuncil then adjourned till the next day the 23rd. December when after 
an hour’s sitting it was prorogued by order of H. E. the Governor. 
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Lucknow—29th. July to 3rd. August 1937 


ELICTION or SPEAKER & Dy SPEAKER 


Amidst scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm the first session of the U P. Legis- 
lative Assembly under the New Act opened at Lucknow on the 29th July 1937 
FPandst Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premier, performed the flag salutation ceremony 
attended by thousands of peisons 


Oath-taking started shortly after The Premier first took the oath and was 
followed by other Congress Munisters Then came the turn of the Nawab of 
Chhatart, tho late Premie1, and other interim Munsters Lastly, the non-official 
rie barring J8 who wero absent were swoin-in The session was then 
adjourned. 


3ist JULY —Babu fPurshottamdas Tandon and Mr Abdul Hakim, both Con- 
gress nominees, were unanimously elected Speake: and Deputy Speaker respectively 
of the Assembly 

The announcement was i1eccived amidst deafening cheors by the members and 
this was followed by the Vande Mataram, the whole House standing 

Mr Govind Ballabh Pant, Piemiex, the Nawab of Chattam, ex-Premier, Mi 
Khaliquzzaman, leader of the Muslim League Party, tho Mahara) Kumar of Viziana- 
ave and Su J P Snvastav joimed in welcoming and felicitating the Speaker, the 
atter making a suitable reply The House then adjourned till the 2nd Aug 


Caniner’s Poxticy OvuTLINED 


2nd. AUGUST °—A statement by Pand:t Govind Ballabh Pant Premier, on 
the immediate programme of the Munistry, and an adjournment motion tabled to 
discuss the Palestine Repoit, which was subsequently disallowed by the Governor, 
were the features of the Assembly to-day 

Outlining the Ministiy’s programme and the Congress policy, the Premuer said 
that the Congress “would continue to combat the Government of India Act and the 

olicy underlying it’ In its attitude towards minorities thev would be guided by 
the declaration of the fundamental rights adopted at the Karachi session of the 
Congress ‘Lhe Ministry would endeavour to promote unity botween all communities, 
caste and creed The Piemier appealed for co-operation to all sections of tho 
House for the attamment of this object 

Pandtt Pant briefly reviewed the measures adopted by the Congress Ministry 
during the short time they had been in office regarding the release of prisoners, 
and the return of seculity deposits of nuwspapeis and piesses For the future he 
outlined a comprehensive programme of prison teforms, improvement in the 
administration of the Local Self-Government depaitment, a drastic change in the 
present excise policy and the immediate Beeline of agrarian problems. 

Referring to the latter, the Premier said that two committees consisting of all 
sections of the legislature would be set up, one for examining the existing laws 
relating to land revenue and tenancy with a view to revision, and the other to 
consider the steps necessary to remove the burden of rural indebtedness and pro- 
posed relief measures. 


SaLARIEs Bits 


The Assembly next passed the U P. Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bill, Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill and Parhamentary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualification) Bill, fixing 
the S»eaker’s salary at Rs 500 per mensem with a furnished house, ven 
speaker Rs, 2,000 annually, President and Deputy President Rs 6,000 and Rs. 1, 
annually pal rae Ministers Rs 500 pet mensem and free furnished residence 

Moving the Salaries Bill, Dr. Katslashnath Katju, Minister: for Justice, said that 
salaries should have some proportion to the incomes of the people whose rights 
and privileges they guarded He believed that the Services were vey able and 
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sympathetic to the people and he expected that they would voluntarily submit to 
acut in a spirit of service Ho belheved that the timo would come when Parliament 
would bend to their wishes The Minister added that a Second Chamber had been 
inflicted on thom, That Chamber was not representative of the people 


APPROVAL oF Prrautr’s PoLicy 


3rd AUGUST —FPandit Govind Ballabh Pant'’s motion for general approval of 
the Congress Government’s policy, as outlined by him yesterday, was adopted by 
the House to-day. Nuwab Str Mahomed Yusuf, Deputy Leader of the Party, wanted to 
Initiate a discussion on the statement made by the Premier regarding the (overn- 
ment’s policy without any definite motion The Premier pointed out that the general 
discussion could be initiated without any formal motion and, therefore, moved 
that the House extend its genoral approval of the Government’s policy 

It was the signal for a concerte! opposition from the Independent Party to the 
Premie.’s motion The Nawib of Chattarr, the Leader of the Party, Rajya 
Maheswar Dyal S th and others took strong exception to the Piemier’s motion as 
it gave them no other option than either to approve or reject the Government's 
pohcy Pandit Pant pointe! out that the Government had only laid down a general 
policy as they had been in offive only for the last six weeks and that the Opposition 
would get ample opportunity to disuuss measures in detail liter. All that he wanted 
was the approval o1 disapproval of the House of the policy of the Government 
After 5 hours’ discussion the House alopted the motion, the Opposition not 
challenging a division The House then adjourned stne die. 


Budget Session—Lucknow—2nd. Sept. to 5th. October 1937 


Dimanpd ron CoNstitvENt ASSEMBLY 


The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 2nd September The 
Congiess Government despite the huge majority were forced to yield to -the wishes 
of the Opposition today and agree to a postponement of the discussion of their 
resolution denouncing the Government of India Act and demanding its repeal and 
replacement by a constitution ‘for a free Todia framed by a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise which allows the Indian people full scope for 
development according to then needs and desnes’ 


The leaders of the Opposition parties Jodged an emphatic protest against the way 
in which the Government had treated the House in connection with this resolution, 
their complaint being that thev did not hoow of it until they saw tha agenda to-day 
and that it was flung upon them as a surprise They appealed to the Speaker to 
protect their rights 

The Speaker fully appreciated the difficulty of the Opposition partios in being 
called upon to discuss the resolution without previous notice and frankly told the 
House that the Assembly office was still waiting for details of official business After 
ascertaining that the sense of the Opposition parties was against discussion of the 
resolution today he considered that he would not be protecting their rights if he 
suspended rules in favour of Government The Speakers decision was received with 
loud and prolonged applause from the Opposition benches in which the Congress 
party members did not join It was finally agreed by all parties that the resolution 
would be taken up for discussion afterwards 

The Hon Mis Vijyayalakshm: Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Govt, moved the 
resolution. In the course of her speech, she said — 


“Congress hopes to strengthen the Opposition to act by assuming responsibility 
wherever possible and by using such measures as possible so that the voice of the 
people may be heard effectively and their organisation increase in strength from day to 
day in order that the opposition to the will of the people may be abandoned. 
For sixteen years Congress worked on the basic policy that it 1s the right of 
Indians to frame a constitution for India At the time when the British Govern- 
ment were engaged in England in framing ti constitution for India political orga- 
nisations in India declared it unacceptable The new constitution was an attempt 
to perpetuate British Imperialism and was therefore wholly inadequate as a solution 
of In ae pressing problems, On the other hand it sought to mvet British control 
on India, 

“Oongress majority in the six provinces made it clear what the popular verdict is,” 
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said Mrs, Pandit. “Iudia claims to be free as any other free nation in the West. She 
has a perfect right to be mistress of her own affairs uncontrolled from outside.” 

Nawab Mahomed Ismatl Khan, on behalf of the Muslim League Party, agreed 
to the resolution provided the agreed settlement on the representation of Muslims 
on the Constituent re was the same as was provided in the Communal Award 
and the personal law or the existing civil and political and religious rights of Muslims 
were unaltered or varied without the consent of three-fourths of the Muslim represen- 
tatives. They were however apprehensive if they allowed the resolution to be passed 
without amendment. They would be taken later to have given their agreement to the 
proposition unconditionally. He hoped that if the Constituent Assembly was sum- 
moned there would be an agreement between the various communities. He wanted 
the House that unless some agreement was reached before going to the Constituent 
Assembly it would be very disastrous to the country. 

The Nawab of Chhatari moved an amendment adding at the end of the resolution 
‘provided landlords, depressed classes, and other minority communities receive 
adequate special representation on the Constitnent Assembly and the Constituent 
oem shall not interfere in the lawful and legitimate rights and interests in private 
properties,’ 

he Nawab of Chhatart, moving his amendment on behalf} of the Independent 
Party, agreed that the present constitution was un-acceptable and did not satisfy 
Indian aspirations and also that another constitution should be substituted and that 
the constitutions should be framed by the people of India. A constitution framed 
according to the conditions, circumstances and traditions of the country and framed 
by the people will flourish more rapidly than a European constitution. Ie, however, 
doubted whether the proposal for a Constituent Assembly was really feasible. He 
added that those had something to do with making the constitution knew how many 
interests had to be adjusted and any Constituent Assembly which was composed 
of so many thousand people could hardly be able to make a constitution. If it 
really meant severance with the British Empire, he wondered how far it was in 
conformity with the Oath of Allegiance the members had taken to the King and to 
his successors, 

Mr, Aziz Ahmed, while accepting tho original resolution, wauted the “immediate” 
repeal or replacement of the Government of India Act by a Cunstituont Assembly.” 

Dr. Mantkchand (Depressed Class) whose amendment was disallowed as not 
being in proper form, uged the necessity for safeguards for the doprossed classes, 
which if they had not been in the present constitution they would not have been in 
the House. The House then adjourned. 


FrvancraL Stateuent ror 1937-38 


6th. SEPTEMBER :—In presenting the; Budget to-day the Premier, Pandtt Govind 
Ballabh Pant, stated that the revenue receipts for 1937-38 are expected to yield an 
income of Rs, 12,54,07,000 nae an expenditure of Rs. 13,66,75,000. 

Pandit Pant stated that the budget for 1935-36 and that for 1936-37 had an_ esti- 
mated revenue deficit of Rs. 30 lakhs and Rs. 63 lakhs, respectively. The original 
deficit this year was Rs, 41 lakhs, but, owing to changes primarily in increase of 
receipts estimated under certain heads, the deficits at the timo the present Govern- 
ment took over charge was reduced to Rs. 30 Jakhs. 

The expenditure of the departments was examined and retrenchment was under- 
taken. It was decided to save Rs. 6 lakhs from travelling allowances and after effect- 
ing other adjustments the deficit was completely wiped out, and a surplus of Rs, 
4,50,000 realised. ‘The Government made a provision towards new schemes for Res. 
17 and half lakhs. In place of the deficit suboipated in the revenue Budgets for 
ee and 1936-37 of Rs. 93 and half lakhs, the actual deficit amounted to Rs, 

akhs. 

The features of the Budget were the provision for Rs. 26 and half lakhs for the 
beneficeut departments, as compared with the actual expenditure of 1936-37. There 
has been an increase of Rs. 23 lakhs in the nation-building departments, while there 
sie pera of over Rs, 12 lakhs under heads “general administration’, “justice” 
and “police.”’ 

The Premier announced a provision for Rs. 10 lakhs for rural development, Res. 
20,000 for rural libraries, Rs, 20,000 for promoting schemes to supply pure milk in 
larger towns, Rs. 12,500 for improving production and sale of pure ghee, Res. 3 lakhs 
for the supply of good seed to villagers, Rs. 2 lakhs for the supply of fertilizers, 
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Rs. 37,500 for the development of animal husbandry, Rs. 2,000 for fruit development, 
Rs. 5,000 for potato research, Rs. 31,000 for intensive development of agriculture in 
tubewell areas, 

Ten thousand rupees have been set apart for research work in khadi, Rs, 1,24,000 
for the development of handloom industry, Rs. 10,000 for labour welfare work, Rs. 
38,000 for improvement of manufacturing processes of gur, Rs 80,000 for combating 
malaria, Rs. 1 and half lakhs for improvement of medical relief in rural areas, and 
one lakhe of rupees for granting subsidies to enable voung men to establish industrial 
undertakings. 

Pandit Pant further announced that it was intended to take up the prohibition 
scheme in the beginning of the next year since sales have already been made under 
the previous Government and it was not open for the presont Government to make 
any changes in the excise policy. 

A provision of Rs. 10,000 has been made for a special officer who would work 
for removing “corruption in Government Services”, said the Premier. He also 
stated that services rendered to the cause of rural development would be taken into 
account in the appointment of honorary magistrates, jwlicial officers and even selyc- 
tion of candidates for Government services. 

The debt deposit heads show a yield of Rs. 251 lakhs and disbursements Rs. 270 
Jakhs. The capital expenditure comes to Rs. 117 lakhs. The amount of Ioan to be 
ultimately raised will be Rs. 105 lakhs. The opening balanco is Rs. 75 lakhs and 
closing balance is about Rs. 56 lakhs. 


Cawsrvur Lasour Situation 


After the prosentation of the Buiget Mr. Z. A. Lart, moving the “adjournment of 
the House, remarked that it was a slur on a Congress Ministry to rely on ordinances 
like Section 144, Cr. P. C.,.which had been promulgated %in Cawnpore. [le asked 
if they had been promulgated with the consent of the Government and urged their 
withdrawal. Mr. Lari added that the right to strike was Ja fundamental right of 
every labourer. He said he had personally visited Cawnpore and scen the hardship 
of the labourers. 

Congress speakers criticised the Opposition for mere lip sympathy with the 
labourers and said that Section 144 ‘had a different significance now. It was not 
meant for a lathi charge but to avoid riots and disturbances. The adjournment 
motion was meant to harass the Government as the Opposition knew fully well 
the Congress policy. Dr. Katlas Nath Katju, the Minister of Justice, added that the 
matter had been brought to make capital out of the labour situation. The Government 
were holding the scales oven in the matter of law and order. He suspected a hidden 
hand behind the movement. 

The Assembly sat till six in the evening, to-day’s proceedings being marked by 
the sustained interest in the speeches on the Constituent Assembly resolution and 
the adjournment motion. Though not yet fully recovered, the Premier was again 
present in tho afternoon and participated in the adjournment debate. 


Orric1aL BILis 


7th. SEPTEMBER :—Pandtt Govind Ballabh Pant, tho Premier, moved a Bill 
to-day for the imposition of a tax on entertainments and other amusements and on 
certain forms of betting which was referred to a:Select Committee consisting of the 
Minister-in-chargo and 30 others. 5 Se Sh 

The Revenues Bill, moved by Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister, providing for 
the stay of proceedings in curtain cases under the Agra Tenancy Act and the Qudh 
Rent Act passed throagh two stages, the House deciding that they be taken toto 
consideration. 


8th. SEPTEMBER :—FHaving passed the Bill providing for the stay of proceeriiits 
of certain cases under the Agra Tenancy Act and the Oudh Rent Act and Bills 
amending the Agra-Tenancy Act of 1926 and the U. P. Municipalities Act of 1916 
and referring the Bill to impose a tax on entertainments and other amusements 
on certain forms of betting to the Select Committee the Assembly took up to-day 
the general discussion of the budget. 


GENERAL Discussion oF BupGET 


All sections of the House joined in showering praises on Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
Premier, for presenting an excellent budget within such a short time, Maulvs 
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Fasihuddin (Non-party) one of the oldest members of the House, describing the 
Premier as “one in the constellation of the ablest Indians.” 

The Cepral on however, made oapital of the Finance Minister’s inability to intro- 
pee ise ition in view of the previous Government’s undertakings or to reduce 
canal rates, 


Tue GOVERNOR’s ADDRESS 


9th. SEPTEMBER :—The following statement was made by His Excellency the 
Governor in addressing tho joint session of both Houses to-day :— 

“The Legislature is the source of powor in the Constitution. On it depends the 
nature of the Government and its policy. It represents, moreover, the pean of 
democracy. It is a link betweon the people and the Government, and finally its 
conduct will be the touchstone of working the democratic system.” 

Touching upon the relations between the Sorvices and the Government, His 
Excollency said: “The penoine of these relations is perfectly clear. The Qovern- 
mont lays down the policy and the Services are to carry it out. Their activities 
are directed, and the policies they are to follow are prescribed by tho Government.” 

His Excellency added: “I would mention another character of tho Services and 
that is their primary obligation to maintain strictly a non-party attitude. They are 
outside all party considerations. Members of the Services must not identify them- 
selves with any political party.” 


GrnernaL Discussion or Bupcet 


The Assembly sat till seven o’clock in the evening to conclude the general discus- 
sion of the budget, a feature boing that about ninety per cent of the speeches were in 
Hindustani. 

General disapproval was expressed against the Niemeyer Award which was 
declared to be unduly unjust to the United Provinces, While the Government were 
criticised for not introducing prohibition or reducing canal rates, other suggestions 
included the amalgamation of the Allahabad High Court and the Oudh Chief Court, 
the abolition of the institution of honorary magistrates, the decentralisation with 
the formation of village units and the constitution of a woman police force. The 
top-heavy administration was generally criticised by all sections of the House and 
retrenchment of posts and amalgamation of departments were suggested. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier, the Hon. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
said that the tenants’ burden must be reduced and the subject would be further 
considercd by the Rent Revenue Committee. The Premier stated that he wanted 
direct contact between the Government and the districts by the abolition of inter- 

mediary posts and by constituting advisory councils in the districts. Referring to 
cuts in salaries, the Premier said he wanted to give more time to the Services 
to adjust themselves, watch the needs of the provinces and, by the time the next 
budget came along make a voluntary surrender for the benefit of the masses. They 
should see the disparity between themselves and those who day in and 
day «ut were working in fields and factories. The Goveroment did not want dis- 
content in the Services who could always count upon their goodwill and support. 
It should be a joy to them if this province forgod ahead of other provinces. The 
Premier warted the Services against corruption and advised thom to be courteous 
to the people. 


Votina on Bupcrt Demannps 


10th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly to-day voted the entire sums of Rs, 
23,37,919 under the sub-head “public health’, all the cut motions being withdrawn. 
The grant of Rs. 29,11,080 under the sub-head “Jails and convict settlements’’ was 
under discussion when the House adjourned. oe 

Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai, Minister-in-charge, moving the grant said that it might 
be wondered that the Congress being the greatest advocate of jail reform made no 
alteration in the grants, tle announced that the Government were considering the 
question of jail reform and by October would have a scheme complete. 


13th. SEPTEMBER :—Discussion on cut motions on Budget grants was continued 
to-day but, as usual, they were either withdrawn or not moved. The whole da 
was spent in discussion on out motions under the head “general administration’ 
for which Rs. 1,14,92,989 had been allotted. 
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Mr. Muhammad yes did not move his cut motion as a protest against the 
method of appontment of Parliamentary Secretaries to Moslem Munsters. 

Mr. Z. H. Lars’s cut motion to urge the desirability of having a lesser number of 
Parliamentary Secretaries evoked a keen debate. 


14th. SEPTEMBER —For the first time in the present Assembly a division was 
claimed by the Opposition on a cut motion unde: the demand ‘general admunistration’’ 
urging the separation of the judicial and the executive services. Ihe cut motion was 
rejected by 116 to 36 votes. 

The Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabk Pant assured the Opposition that the 
Government had decided to give effect to the suggestio.s and were considering prac- 
tical measures in this connexion. 


15th. SEPTEMBER —Two cat motions under the head “Land Revenue.” in con- 
nection with the recent stay orders passed ty the Government, were discussed and 
withdrawn in the Assembly to-day. 

Regarding rent collections, it was urged by zemindars that they should be given 
& proportionate remission in revenue and this formed the subject-matter of the first 
cut motion moved by ceitai.a members, many of whom made no secret of then 
hostility to the zemindar system They dwelt upon the atrocities perpetrated by 
the zemindars and talukdars on the tenantry and one of then declared that there 
Was no good zemindar in the whole Province 

That the promulgation of the stay orders entailed no injustice on the zemindars 
at all was the view expressed by the Hon’ble Mr Raft Ahmed Ktdwatz, the , Minister 
fo. Revenue and Mr. A. P. Jaw is Parliamentary mecretary The motion was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Tho second out motion, movel by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh raised the ques- 
tion of the policy of the (iovernment towards the tenants in Government estates 
It was emphasised that tenants in Government estates Jaboured practically unde: the 
same disabilities as under private management. This motion was also withdrawn. 


16th SEPTEMBER :—The zemindars were again the target of attack by Congress 
membeis when the Nawab of Chhatarv’s cut motion to discuss the Government's 
revenue policy was taken up today. The Nawab said that the zemindars were more 
sinned against than sinnivg and he accused the Congress benches of being prejudiced 
against thom He asked the Government to help in improving the lot of those 
oN ae who were unable to pay then 1evenue dues and who had applied for 
relief. 

A Congress membe: 1ctorted that the motion was intended to put the Government in 
a talse position. ‘Iwo Congress members, however, supported the metion demanding 
a ig a of the settlement operatious The entne Jaad :evenne demand was 
voted. 

When the Pole budget came up all sections joined in demanding a “radical 
Teolentation” in the organization of the Department Stoppage of the recruitment 
of police officers in England was also demanded and the Premier, replying, said 
that the position in this matter was anomalous “if not woise’’ The position that 
while @ province was in charge of its law and order it could not appoint its 
higher police officers, was incompatible with provincial autonomy. The demand was 
late: passed. 


17th. SEPTEMBER .—Iiis Excellency the Governor withheld consent to discuss 
the adjournment motion to-day of Mi Aztz Ahmed Khan ( Moslem League) 
relating to Rampur State. Mr. Khan songht the pe:mission of the House to discuss 
the situation prevailing in the State He said ‘that the State was bounded on all 
sides by districts which were included in the Province and any disturbance there 
was likely to affect the adjoining districts as well as the life and property of British 
Subjects residing in those places ” 

‘The Speaker said that as the matte: referred to an Indian State the pe:muission 
of His Excellency the Governor was necessary. 


18th. SEPTEMBER :—That the rural development work so far done had only 
touched the fringe of the population in the province and that the coovensus of 
Opinion was that it had not been a success was the view expressed by Dr. 
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Katlas Nath Katju, Minister for Justice, in connection with the cut motion under 
the demand for agriculture in a lengthy and comprehensive survey of the problem. 
The Minister outlined the new orientation of policy in connection with the uplift of 
villages where conditions were pitiable and miserable in the extreme. The Minister 
stressed the need for non-official workers fired with a missionary zeal and imbued 
with areal spirit of service and appealed for the co-operation of all parties in an 
earnest endeavour to better the lot of the villagers. [He annouced that Government 
intended to appoint a development officer for the whole province the salary not 
exceeding Rs. 500 and one or two assistant development officers. 

After the House had voted the demands under ee veterinary and co- 
operative credit’ the Revenue Minister introduced the Bill to amend tho Agricul- 
turists Relief Act and it was referred to a Select Committee. 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—The members of the Muslim League party staged a 
dramatic walk-out from the Assembly to-day when Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Minister for communications, who had left their party after election and joined the 
Congress party, got up after question time and moved the demand for grant under 
expenditure on public works to be met from revenue. They remained absent for 
the whole day during the discussion of budget connected with the P. W. D. Walk- 
outs used to be the sole monopoly of the Congress party when they were in the 
opposition in various legislatures and it seemed that after acceptance of office they 
have left the practice as a legacy for others now forming the opposition. Later 
in the day a counter-statement was issued by Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai, Revenue 
Minister, that oy member of the Muslim League party kuew that Hafiz, Saheb 
was resigning by the end of September in order to seek re-election and it was for 
them al die why they staged a walk-out when their demand had already been 
conceded. 

After various demands in connection with the P. W. D. were voted in full, the 
House took up the demand under Administration of Justice. A cut motion was 
moved by Mr. Mubasir Husain Kidwai urging the abolition of the Legal Remem- 
brancerS department and transferring its duties to the office of the Advocate- 
General. The motion was opposed by the Minister for Justice who said that the 
Legal Remembrancer had heavy duties to perform but promised to look into the 
question very closely, giving due weight to the opinions expressed in the House 
as those which would be available from other quarters. The motion was withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 


21st. SEPTEMBER :—The abolition of courts of honorary magistrates was urged 
by Mr. Zahtruddin Faruki (Muslim League) in tho Assembly to-day io connection 
with the demand under Administration of Justice. A lively debate followed in the 
course of which Congress party members strongly opposed the proposal. Dr. Katju, 
Minister for Justice, said that it was almost a libel to say that in U. P. they 
would not be able to find about 1,0U0 persons to do honest justice between man 
and man. Ie added that if the present personnel was bad, thay should not con- 
demn the institution itself. He agreed that honorary magistrates should be made to 
work during fixed hours and that no honorary magistrates should should hold court 
in his own house, The cut motion was rejected. 

Three other cut motions were also rejected by the House earlier in the day. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to the futility of the institution of 
assessors by one of them and the need for substituing it by trial by jury. Another 
motion suggested that 50 per cent of the posts of district and sessions judges 
should be filled by members of the Provincial Judicial Service and members of the 
bar. The demand was voted in full and the House adjourned, 


22nd. SEPTEMBER :—University education needs to be thoroughly overhauled 
and it no longer meets the requirements of the province. This view was 
expressed in the Assembly to-day in connection with the demand under Education. 
Maulvi Fasthuddin who sponsored the cut motion considered that the modern 
system of education imparted in the provincial universities was responsible for 
acute unemployment among the educated classes. A Congress woman expressed 
the view that English education was responsible for slave mentality prevalent 
among Indians. Mr. H.G. Walford thought that English education had produced 
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pee like Mahatma Gandhi and had raised national consciousness among Indians. 
he cut motion was withdrawn after the reply of the Education Minister 

That the creation of separate intermediate colleges im accordance with the 
recommendations of the Saddler Commission was directly responsible for the great 
deterioration in the standard of knowledge of the average graduate who could 
neither write nor speak correct English, was the view expressed by Maulve 
Fusthuddin in connection with anothe: cut motion He asked for infoimation 
whether the Government intended to make any change in this connection The 
Education Minister replying said that the question was under consideration of the 
Government 10 connection with the remodelling of the whole educational policy 

There was a lively debate on another cut motion urging the abolition of tho 
Teachers’ Training College at Allahabad and the training schools at Lucknow and 
Agia The super found no favour with the Government and the motion was 
eventually withdiawno 


23rd SEPTEMBER —The voting of demands for grants was concluded to-diy 
According to the rules the guillotine was appled at 5 p m. and al! the demands 
which could not be discussed were voted by the Assembly An unusual feature of 
this year’s budget session was that all demands weie voted in full without 
reduction of even a single rupee, This was inevitable when the party in power 
had an overwhelming majority at its bach in the House 

One cut motion was moved today to press the adoption of Hindustam as the 
medium of instruction in the intermediate colleges and schools Except for a 
discordant note struck by Nawab Str Muhammad Yusuf the motion received an 
enthusiastic support by all sections of the House 

The second cut motion drew the attention of the Government towards the 
inadequate provision for the spread of secondary education among the depressed 
classes Iwo othets referred to the inadequacy of the grant given to the George 
School, Kaimgany, and the desirability of purchasing the building of the late Church 
Mission High School. 

The last motion was under discussion when the guillotine was applied It 
stressed the need of greater expenditure on secondary education for girls The House 
then adjourned 


Kuapr as Govt. UNIrorM 


24th SEPTEMBER —Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly 
to-day. The first resolution as amended and passed recommended to the CGovern- 
ment that all uniforms of Government servants supplied by the Government should 
be mado of handspun and handwoven Ahad: as far as possible and shat all articles 
uichased by Goverument should be Swalesht evcept such as were not available in 
udia, The resolution as it was origiually worded also recommenied that caps of 
Gandhi pattern should be substituted for turbans of the police but this portion was 
deleted There was no opposition to the resolution from members not belongia.s to 
the Congress party and it was accepted by Government and adopted by the house 
amidst cheers 


Provistovs FoR Frer Graziva Lawnps 


There was, however, a keen divergence of opinton even among the Congress mem- 
bers on the second resulution movel by a Conziess member about provision for 
fiee grazing lands im villages It was withdrawn after the Muoister in charge, 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, hai promised a sympathetic consideration of the whole 


matter 
NoN-ATTACHNENT AND SALE OF ZAMINDARIES 


Just before the House adjourned Mayor Raja Durga Narayan Singh of 
Tirwa formally moved the next resolution in which the zamindar community in the 
province was vitally interested. It recommended to Government that coercive processes 
should be taken against zamindars in the realizition of land revenue and no attach- 
ments aud sales of them properties should be mile for fatlure to pay land revenue 
Mr Bindbassms Prasad (Congress) raised a technical objection saying that it wis 
ultra vires a3 it involved suspension of certain sections of the Land Revenue Act 
relating to realisation of land 1evenue for abrogation of which there was at present 
no legislation, He satd that the resolution was against the express piovisivus of 

29 
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the law and the law could not be modified merely by a resolution. The speaker 
overruled the objection, remarking: ‘I am quite clear that the law will not be 
modified by this resolution. 


25th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly to-day rejected the resolution moved by 
Major Raja Durga Narayan Singh. The resolution was opposed by the Revenue 
Minister, Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai, and members of the Congress party who did not 
accept the view that the recent stay orders passed by Government had rendered it 
difficult for zamindars to pay their land revenue. 


OrnerR Non-oOFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The next resolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
corruption and bribery rampant in different departments was moved by a Oongressite 
Pandit Vishambhar Dayal Tripathi and accepted on behalf of the Government by 
the Premier, Mr. Pant. 

The House also passed the resolution urging that immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent adulteration of pure ghee and other fraudulent practices by ghee- 
dealers by enjoining on the manufacturers of vegetable oil and other similar pro- 
ducts to colour their products before marketing them. 


Another resolution recommended the formation of district uplift associations and 
urged that candidates desirous of joining public services in addition to their educa- 
tional and other qualifications should have at loast two years’ honorary service to 
their credit in connection with villago development work to the satisfaction of the 
district uplift association. The resolution further recommended that for temporary 
appointments preference should be given to persons who have shown special zeal and 
aptitude for such service and they should also be required to put in two years’ 
satisfactory honorary training in rural uplift before confirmation in their appoint- 
ments. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 


Hinpot & Urpu Spsrecu 1n ASSEMBLY 


27th. SEPTEMBER :—Babu Purushottam Das Tandon, the Speaker, announced 
in the Assembly to-day the receipt of a letter signed Py 163 members 
requesting him to arrange that all papers distributed to them should, also, be printed 
in Hindi and Urdu and that the supply of agenda alone in those languages was not 
sufficient. He had, also, received another letter signed by members who were not 
acquainted with English language requesting him to protect their rights and make 
arrangements to enable them to follow the proceedings. The Speaker said that 
these letters raised an important issue. He also referred to the criticisms of the 
English dailies in the province. 


Non-orFicra Resotutions (Contp.) 


The Assembly next adopted two resolutions, one urging the formulation of a scheme 
for the separation of the judicial and executive functions and the other urging the 
appointment of a committee to revise the present educational policy of Government. 
Two other resolutions relatiog to district uplift associations and amendment of the 
existing Jaw regarding submerged lands were withdrawn after discussion. 

A proposal was made for an all-night sitting to dispose of the remaining non- 
éfivial “resolutions on the agenda, but the House adjourned. 


Ministers SaLaries BILL 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—The Ministers’ Salaries and Allowauces Bill, fixing a salary 
of Rs. 75 a month and an allowance of Rs. 2-8 daily aoe the session plus double 
third class fare for each member, was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Assembly granted all the supplementary demands, including a sum for giving 
effect to a provincial marketing scheme to which there was a grant from the Centre. 
Another grant was intended for a committee for investigating the co-operative move- 
ment and auother for advising the Government regarding the flood committee's 
recommendations. Rs. 15,000 was granted for flood relief. 


The House appointed a committee to revise the present educational policy of the 
Government with a view to utilizing “the available resources to the best advantage 
and to make education consonant with the need of the changing times. The oom- 
mittee was empowered to suggest the necessary modification of the existing law. 
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Hino: & Urpou Speecu in Assempiy (Covrp ) 


Both the Premier, Pandit G. B Pant and the Speaker referred to the repre- 
sentations they had received from members that the papers and the agenda supplied 
to members should be in Hind: and Urdu sciipt The Speake: said that members 
must have observed that even the pe:mission that had been acccrded by him_ to 
members to speak in the House in Hindustani had been questioned by two English 
newspapers of the province who considered that as things stood he hal given greater 
latitude to members than was permissiblo according to their reading of the Standing 
Oiders. The Speaker added that the issue was important and he totendel to take 
up the interpretation of Rule 19 the next day 


Non-orrictAL Resotutiovs (Contp ) 


A resolution regarding the formation of district uplift assoulations and sugges- 
fing that besid¢s educational andi other qualficatio: candijates for public services 
should have at Joast two voars oxperien e of honorary service in connection with 
village development was withdrawn wfter the Minister in chaige had explained the 
Government’s rural developmont policy Similanv a resolution suggesting relief to 
those cultivators whose laut, becom3 submerg3i on account of the change in the 
courses of tivers by giving them lands on the opposite bank, was withdrawn. 


Expressing sympathy with the resolution Mi Rafi Ahmed Kidwar, Revenue 
Minister, stated that the Government were corresponding with the Bihar Govern- 
ment on the oubjett anil hoped very soon to bring forward definite proposal. 


He added that the Government of India had been referred to on the subject on 
threg previous occasions 


Hinpt Si egcn 1n ASSEMBLY (Conrtp ) 


29th SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly devoted a considerable part of the day to 
an inteipretation of Rule 19 1ogardinz its procedure and decided by 135 votes to 2 
that the Speiker has the power to teqiure or permit any member, who was not 
sufficiently acquainted with English, to address the Assembly in Hindustan” 

The Speake: (Vr P Tandon) had receivel two representations on the subject 
signed by a latge number of members and had also noticed some Press criticism, 
discourteous criticism he called it, that he bid disregarded the 1ule in the past. He 
now sought tho advice of the House on the matter 


The Advocate General (Mt N P Asthana) sul that the Speaker was tight 10 
his inteipretation to the proviso The Speake: had wiie discretion and could 
require any member to speak English, Urdu or Hindi as the occasion arose 

The Premtet (Pandit G@. B Pant) sid that the Speakar was perfectly competent 
to give @ ruling on the subject, which came within bis exclusive jurisdiction , and 
he thanged tho Chir for having set up the very wholesome procedure of consulting 
the House As for Rule 19, every parhamentary body, he said, had the inherent 
right to determine the rules regulating tts course of business Rules should not 
stand in the way of genuine discussions o: of the interplay o: imteraction of ideas, 
which was the essence of reasoned criticism [t was only fai but mecessarv, and to 
some extent essential, that «members tshould have the freedom of adopting that 


ee of expression which alone could approach tho mind of every member of the 
ouse, 


Tut SaLartes Biv 


The Assembly next rejocted the amendment made inthe U_ P Legislature (Officers’ 
Salaries) Bill by the Conncil to the effect that the Deputy Speake: of the Assembly 
should be paid Rs. 1,000 ani not Rs 2,000 annually 

Both the Conysiess and the Opposition [ult that it was an incursion on the nights 
of the House fhe mombeis, however, meant no disrespect to the Council and 
allowed the highe: salary for the Deputy Speaker, compared to that of the Deputy 
President, 1n consideration of his greater duties 


The Assembly next passed:the Bill to amend the UP Agriculturists’ Rehef Act 1934 
The three nants’ ol a amendment, moved 4, Mr. Obatdur Rahman Khan, weie 
negatived by 100 to 34 votes 

The House passed the Stay of eave F (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 
1937 while the motion foi circulation of the P, Court of Wards Amendment Bull 
1937 was accepted, 
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Press & LegisLhaturE—Srekaker’s ORJECTION 


30th. SEPTEMBER :—After questions to-day Babu Purshottamdas Tandon, the 
Speaker, said : “Honourable members will remember that in a statement which I made 
the day before yesterday in regard to my interpretation of Rule 19 of the U. P. 
Assembly Rules, I took exception to tho language which was used by two English 
dailies of the province and said they had in their language shown utter lack of 
courtesy which was expected from responsible journals when speaking of this 
Assembly and its proceedings. 

“I find that 7he Leader has, in an issue which has beon put in my hand to-day, 
complained against my criticism of its language. The Pioneer also apparently 
believes there is nothing in its language which justified the opinion which I expressed 
but it has assured me that it meant no disrespect to the House or discourtesy to 
the Speaker. So has The Leader. [ quite accept their statements. 

“The Leader has invited me to say to what part of the language used by it or 
by The Ptoneer 1 tuok exception. I would remind these papers that reflections on 
members of this House or on their conduct is improper. If they delve into the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in England, they will come across a number 
of cases in which such comments and such reflections upon the conduct of the 
Members of the House were strongly resented and taken notice of. The Leader 
said: ‘In the circumstances we are rather surprised at the latitude allowed by the 
Speaker of the U. P, Assembly to members to disregard the Act as well as the 
Rule and allow even those who, for years, have boeu speaking in Kuglish to address 
the Assembly in Hindustani. Frankly, we think he is wrung. When, however, over- 
zealous members make a scene such as they did against a colleague for venturing 
to act in accordance with the act and rules we think the limit is reached.’ 

“Here, there is a reflection upon this House and it is clearly said that the 
House has been acting in disregard of the Act and tho Rules and that the Speake 
has beon allowing them to do so. And then to say that ‘The limit is reached’— 
that is the language which is rot respectful to this House and 1 take oxception to that. 

“Similarly I find an objectionablu expression in the language of The Ptoneer. 
To take one sentence: ‘The Leader does not scem to bo aware how far disregard of 
law and rules was already gone.’ That is a charge against this Assembly. 

“Tho insinuation is that this Assembly has been habitually disregarding the law 
and the rules in this respect. Again, take another sentence: ‘But such changes 
should not be brought about by a tacit ignoring of the rules, as if this House has, 
of set purpose, been ignoring the rules’! And then, speaking of the Speaker of this 
Assembly, the Pioneer said ‘if he does not intend to uphold the legal practice ete.’ 
As if the Speaker is interested in not upholding legal practice! As if he has 
not only been ignoring legal practice buc deliberately beon trying to act in a manner 
which 1s not consistent with legal practice! 1 say that all this is very very dis- 
respectful to the House. : 

“Mr. Walford and a few other members, the day before yesterday, dissented 
from my view and the -general view of the House. They had a right to do so. 
And they expressed their dissent in proper language. Theso papers also have a 
right to dissent from the interpretation that the Speaker or the House puts upon 
a paren section or any particular rule. But then, to insinuate that we had been 
deliberately disregarding die rules—I say that is a language which is a reflection 
upon the House. I do not wish to go furthor into the matter. I would only remind 
these papers which are edited by able, talented and responsible journalists that 
language of this kind in other countries having representative institutions would be 
regarded as improper. But of course it is a matter of taste. Probably it may not 
appear so to them. 

“T had definitely given a ruling sometime ago that under Rule 19 Hindustani 
could be spoken in this House even by members who knew Kaglish. They were 
very likely aware of that ruling. They could have criticised me. They could have 
said my interpretation was not correct. But ioe should not have attributed to the 
House downright disregard of the rules aud the law on the subject. To use language 
of this kind is, to my mind, to be disrespectfal to the House. 

“This is my answer to the invitation which was extended to mo to point out as 
to where I found fault with the language used by these newspapers. If represen- 
tatives of these newspapers wish to go further into this matter with mo, they may 
do so in my chamber.” 

There was an interesting interlude in connection with a token cut by Khan 
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Bahadur Obatdur Rahman (Independent Party). The mover, in the course of the 
debate, said that he would not withdraw his cut motion and would press for a 
division unless he received a satisfactory answer from the Revenuc Minister. Later, 
however, when he wanted to withdraw the motion, the House refused permission 
and the motion was defeated without a division. 


Demanp FoR Constituent AsseMBLY (Conrtp.) 


Ist. OCTOBER :—The Assembly devoted a full day to-day debating the Constituent 
Assembly resolution and its amendments. 


Begum Shahid Husatn, speaking on the resolution, domanded that the majority 
should concede the demand of the minority. She pleaded for a wider outlook and 
expected that as in the caso of children, the Congress would give way to the 
Opposition’s obstinacy and bring them round by convincing them of their sympathy. 

Mr. Sampurnanant (Congress Socialist) was surprised by the amendments, 
though he thought that the resolution had not been properly worded. 
He belioved that in the presence of the British Government they had not the 
right to think of making a _ constitution according to their will. Tracing the 
history of the Constituent Assembly, he said that in India it first came throngh 
Mr. M. N. Roy. It meant nothing liks the Round Table Conference or the Nehru 
Committee. The Constituent Assembly, according to him, could be called after a 
successful revolution in the country when there would be no question of the sort 
expressed in the amendments. Everything has to be done on the basis of adult 
franchise, 

Dr. Husain Zahcer (Congress) said that the resolution had been brought up 
to show clearly that the Ministers had not changed their mind by accepting office. 

Maulvi Muhammad Ismail (Muslim League) said they demanded safeguards 
for religious rights which they valued above all. The Muslims who had gone over 
to the Congress had represented the Muslim view. A Muslim, he asserted, 
existed for the protection of his religion and whatever else he did should be 
subservient to religion, The whole world could not change the personal law of 
the Muslims. 

Mr. Mohanlal Gautam (Congress) said that it was a_ revolutionary period and 
they had to train the masses, The revolution need necessarily be bloody. The 
Constituent Assembly would be called when it reached the final stage. The 
present House was an indication of the coming rovolution. 


Birtupay Greetines To Manatwa 


2nd. OCTOBER :—Tho Premier, Pandtt Govind Ballubh Pant moved to-day a 
resolution of greetings to Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his 69th birthday. 
The resolution was a aie by the louders of the various parties and communities 
and was adopted by the House amidst applause. 


Demanp FOR Constituent AssemBuy (ContD.) 


The debate or. the resolution on constituent assembly was then resumed and it 
was wound up in the afternoon by the Premier. 

In the course of an _ elaborate speech, the Premier said that the Government 
of India Act stood condemned. Its federal part was monstrous and it would be a 
calamity if they had to submit to it. The resolution, he opined, did no more than 
enunciate the principle of self-determination ; aud when they asked for a constituent 
aC they asked only for the practical application and adoption of the 
principle. 

The Premier referred to fears of a revolution taking place in connection with 
the constituent assembly and pointed out teat so far as the Congress, the present 
attitude of tho people of India, and the native genius of their country were con- 
cerned, it did not involve any idea of violence or bloodshed. The use of the word 
‘revolutionary’ should not scare anybody. 

The Premier opposed all the three amendments on the order paper, and explained 
the attitude of the Congress towards the ‘communal award’ and the minorities. He 
asserted with the full authority of the Presidvat »f the Congress that when they 
had reached the stage of a constituent assembly, the elections to it would be hold 
by means of adult franchise and that if the Muslims desired, they would be on the 
basis of separate electorates. He personally felt that separates would have been 
replaced by a common, agreed solution long before that. He stressed that a free 
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India would be a source of strength to Islam and added that if India had been a 
free country, all that had now happened in Palestine would not have taken place. 
The one panacea for all their ills was the vital principle of freedom. 

After the Premier’s speech, the House negatived all the three amendments. The 
Muslim League party pressed their amendment to a division, and it was rejected by 
the House by 125 votes against 45. 

As soon as the result as the division was announced, the leader of the Muslim 
League party, Chaudhury Khalique-uz-Zaman, made a statement, more} or less in 
the same form, had been accepted by the Congress party in the Bibar Legislative 
Assembly and that as it had been defeated by the majority party here, the Muslim 
members proposed to walk out in protest. All the non-Congress Muslim members 
who had voted for the amendmont, with the exception of Maulvi Fasihuddin, then 
walked out of the Assembly amidst jeers from Congress benches. The original reso- 
Jution was then passed amidst applause. 

The House then passed the Muslim Wagqfs (amendment) Bill and was adjourned 
till the Sth. after motions for elevtions to various bodies had been made. 


Sth. OCTOBER :—After passing a Bill to provide for the temporary postponement 
of the execution of certain decrees of Civil Courts against agriculturists, the 
Assembly was prorogued amidst shouts of “Gandhiji-ki-Jai.” 


Proceedings of the Council 
Lucknow—23th. July—3rd. August 1937 


Evection o¥ Presipent & Dy. Presipenr 


The U. P. Legislative Council (Upper House), constituted under the new Act, 
met we the first time on the 29th. July in the Council Chamber for swearing in of 
mem bes. 


Rat Bahadur Bitjendra Swarup, after taking the oath took the chair as 
tnterin cents After the oath-taking coremony, the president adjourned the 
House till July 31, 


3ist. JULY :—Sir Sita Ram (Independent) was declared elected President 
of the Council seculiog 37 votes as against his rival Pandst Rama Kant Malaveya 
(Congress), who polled 20 votes. Fifty-eight votes were cast, one was declared 
invalid. Begam Aizax-ul-Rasul was declared elected unanimously as deputy presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Tue U. P. Leaisuature Bru 


3rd. AUGUST :—Moving the United Provinces Legislature Bill to-day, Dr. Katju, 
Minister of Justice, said, “The Congress stands for reduction ino salaries all round. 
It is in the fitness of things that high and fantastic salaries be stopped and they 
must bear sume proportion to the avorage national income.” He added that the 
corruptibility is a question of temperament and environment and not a question of 
Jow or high salary. 


Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh raised a point of order under seo, 8% (3) of the India 
Act, contending that the Governor’s assent was necessary before consideration of 
this Bill, He was followed by Syed Kalbe Abbas who too argued similarly. 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana, Advocate-General, refuting the arguments, 
observed that as no new expenditure was involved the House was competent to 
consider the Bill. 


_Dr. Katju remarked that as the Bill had emanated from the Lower House no 
objection could be taken by the Qouncil. 
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The Prestdent, giving his ruling, observed that important and technical issues 
had cropped up and both the sides had adduced weighty arguments. He wished 
he had time before deciding the same. He added that purses must remain in the 
hands of one authority. That was the principle underlying the section in question. 
Governor meant Government. The President did not agree with Dr. Katju when 
he said that no ni pases could be taken by this House because the Bill had 
emanated from the Lower House, nor could he agree with Dr. Asthana when he 
leery because the salary was provided in the Act no new expenditure was 
involved. 

Then the Bill was considered clause by clause with one amendment. The 
Mipisters’ Salaries Bill was also passed. The Opposition challenged a division 
thereon but it also confirmed the President’s previous declaration. 

Thereafter the Parliamentary Secretaries’ Bill was taken up. Dr. Katju, 
moving the same, commended it to the House. 

Mr. Akhtar Hussain, opposing the same, pleaded for circulation of the Bill 
to elicit public opinion. However, subscquently after a division it was passed. 
Then the President adjourned the Council stne die. 


Budget Session—Lucknow—3rd. to 11th. September 1937 
Lanp Revenue Poricy—Aps. Motion 


The Government suffered a defeat in the Council which commenced its Budget 
Session at Lucknow on the 3rd. September 1937, Str Sttaram presiding. Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the serious situation 
arising from the recent orders of the Government, staying proceedings against 
tenants under proprietors, as a definite matter of urgent public impoitance. 


In the course of the debate, allegations were made that the orders were responsible 
for riots, disturbances and murders. 


The Opposition’s closure motion was carried by 30 votes to 13 and the adjourn- 
ment was carried without a division. 

A similar adjournment motion was disallowed in the Lower House yesterday 
by the Speaker. The House then adjourned till September 6. 


‘ 6th. SEPTEMBER :—The Budget was presented in the Council to-day by Dr. K. N. 
atju. 

The adjournment motion to discuss the Council’s non-representation in the proposed 
agrarian committee was ruled out by the President, following Dr. Katyu’s explanation 
that the announcement of the personnel of the Committee given publicity to by a 
section of the press was not an official one. 


Bitts & Reso.vrtions 


7th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council transacted quick business this mo:ning. Mr. 
Madho Prasad introduced a Bill to amend the U.P. Encumbered Estates Act of 
1934 and ancther tu amend the U. P. Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1934. 

Mr. Hur Sahat Gupta moved a resolution, recommending to the (overument 
to set up a Committee to enquire into the grievances of cane-growers in the Pro- 
vinoe, but withdrew it on an assurance from the Hon. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, the 
Leader of the House, that the Government were alive to the cane-growers’ interest 
and would do their best to ameliorate their conditions. 

Tho House carried Mr. Ramchandra (?upta’s resolution as amended by Mr. 
Lazmiraj Singh, recommending to the Government that the President of the U. P. 
Council be furnished the same house accommodation as the Speaker of the Assembly. 

Mr. Waheed Ahmed's resolution that steps should be taken either to abolish the 
Zemindary systom or to detract from its inherent and oe rights and that au 
assurance should be given to the Zamindars of safeguards for their legal and statu- 
tory rights was postponed further discussion. 


General Discussion or Bupast 


9th. SEPTEMBER :—“The Zemindars have amply justitivd the existenve of thair 
class by being pioneers in charity and being foremost in paying generously towards 
all institutions of public benefit” was the reply to the cry of “Down with the 
Zamindars’ when the Council took up general discussionjof the budget to-day. It was 
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argued on behalf of the Zammdars that they were falsely accused of bringing about 
the poverty of the masses The recent stay orders struck at the very root of the 
existence of the Zamindars and it was due to the inexpertence of the Congress 
Government that no heed was patd to their point of view The Zemindars 
had their own difficulties and recently the too exacting attitude of the Government 
had aggravated then lot The Government were giving reef im rent but not in 
levenue Rat Bahadur Mohanlal feared that the sum earmarked for rural develop- 
ment would be used fo: furthering Congress propaganda in the countryside 


OrFicIaL BILts 


11th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council passed to-day the U P Municipalities Act, the 
U.P Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Bill sent up by the Assembly while consider- 
ation of the Bill to amend the Agia Tonancy Act was postponed 

The Revenue Minister aunounced that a committee for revision of rents and 
revenues consisting of twenty-five members was hkely to be appointed on Sept 23 
The Council then adjourned seve dre 


October Session—Lucknow—29th. Sept. to 23rd. October 1937 


Bitrs & Resosvutio\s 


The Council commenced its October Session at Lucknow on the 29th September, 
Sa Sttaram prosiding 

Bills to amend the U. P Encumbeied Estates Act 1934 and the U P. Agricul- 
turists Relief Act 1934 were moved by Mr Madhoprasad Ahanna ‘lhey were 
1eferred to select committees. 

During the course of discussion on a resolution moved by Mr Ramchandra 
Gupta, Mr Mahmudullah Jung, the Premier’s parliamentary secretary was moving 
an amendment when Mr Akhtar Hussatn, on a point of order asked if it was 
permissible to separate the move1’s private capacity from his official capacity, aud 
whether he could move an amendment as a parhamentary ‘secretary. 

The Prestdent ruled as follows “It 1s very difficnlt to know when a_parlia- 
mentary secretary speahs for the Government and when he speaks in his individual 
capacity A parliamentary secretary 15 a whole time officer, and he speaks on behalf 
of the Government on the department with which he 1s officially connected, but if 
the snbject under discussion does not relate to his department, he can at times 
speah 10 his individual capacity ”’ 


ENTFRTAINMENT & Bettina Tax Bite 


30th. SEPTEMBER —The Council refused permission this morning to Govera- 
ment to move consideration of the U P. Entertainment and Betting Tax Bill 
passed by the Assembly 

On the question of postponement Ty Aatju, Mintstor of Jus ice raised a port 
of order that the Uppe: House had not the power to postpone consideration of a bill 
coming from the Lowe: House. The House could only sefer to a sclect committee 
but that stage too had bsen gone through by the Assembly 

The President, giving a provisional ruling, gave the benefit of doubt to the Oppo- 
sitign and held the motion fol postponement tn oider The House then adjourne 


Bitts & Reso_uTicns 


Ist OCTOBER —The Conncil conducted to-day non-official business and referred 
to a Select Committee the Encumbored Estates Act Amending Bill and the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act Amending Bull, and passed a number of resolutions 

The Prestdent announced that the Assembly had sent back for the considera- 
tion of the House the Salaries Bill 19 which the Council had inserted an 
amendment that the Deputy Speake: like the Dwputy President be paid Ra 1,000 
a year 

among the resolutions passed were Mr, Radheyraman  Lal’s resolution 
recommending that some harmless colouring be given to vegetable ghee and 
similar products to prevent adulteration of ghee, M: Babulal’s resolution 
uiging military dill and the establishment of cadet crops in intermediate aod 
degree colleges, and Dr Ramanugrah Singh's resolution on the subject of the 
recovery of the arrears of land revenue unde: the Land Revenue Act of 1801 
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A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the working of the system of motor transport in the province was withdrawn on 
an assurance by the Minister of Communications that the Government were 
considering the matter. 


2nd. & Sth. OCTOBER :—The Council passed to-dayithe U. P. Legislature (Officars 
Salaries) Bill, as originally passed by the Assembly, thus obviating the necessity 
of calling a joint session of the two Houses. 

The Council also passed the Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Bill and the U. P. 
Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts Amendment) Bill. It postponed consideration 
of the U. P. Agriculturists Reliof pa ua Bill, and adjourned till 5th. October 
when the Entertainment Betting Tax Bill was considered and a number of 
amendments were moved and withdrawn. The Bill was then passed into law. Tho 
House then adjourned till 21st October. 


Aaricu.turists’ Reurr Ba. 


2ist. OCTOBER :—The Council had a brief ss for two hours and a half 
when it met to-day to transact the business left over before the Dasehra recess. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists’: Roliefj (Amendment) Bill was considered and 
passed after a brief discussion. Lala Mohan Lal Sah and Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh 
hee proopamen’ which were withdrawn after the assurance given by the Minister 
or Justice, 


Execution oF Decrees BILL 


Dr. Mahmudullah Jung, parliamentary secretary, next moved that the Temporary 
Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill be taken into consideration. Ho pointed 
out that this measure was intended for a brief duration until Government brought 
forward permanent legislation ere long. Mr. Ramchandra Gupta, in a lengthy speech, 
Opposed the consideration of the Bill, characterising it as absolutely unnecessary. 
In his opinion the effect of the Bill would be increase in litigation and fraud. 
Khan Bahadur Shaik Mazud-uz-Zaman also opposed the consideration of the 
Bill in a vehement speoch. At this stage Syed Agha Hyder moved that the debate 
be ppoutnes and the President taking the sense of the House announced that 
the House stood adjourned. 


MoratoRium Bip 


22nd. OCTOBER :—The Council spent the whole of this day in discussing the 
Moratorium Bill, though the proceedings were dull and monotonous except on two 
occasions when poll was demanded. 

After tho first reading was passed the Bill was discussed clause by clause. Out 
of 51 amendents in the agenda paper, 36 were disposed of when the Council rose 
for the day at half past five. All the amendments were negatived. The chief con- 
tributors to the debate on the side of the Opposition were Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, 
Lala Mohan Lal Sah, Rai Bahadur Mohan Lal, Rai Sahib Lala Mathura Das and 
Lala Janardan Sarup. On behalf of the Government Dr. Katju and Dr. Mahmadulla 
Jung replied. 

At one stage of the proceedings, whon Dr. Jung rose to reply on behalf of the 
Government, the President remarked that in the absence of the Minister of 
Revenue or the parliamentary secretary he had no right to speak, but he would 
allow him to do so as a special case. Dr. Jung regretted the absence of tho 
Minister and his secretary and explained that he began to speak on instructions 
received from the Minister. 


Execution or Decrees Bint (Contp.) 


23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees 
Bill was passed to-day after it had been thoroughly discussed for nearly two 
days. In fact, it was the only Bill which occupied the attention of the House. All 
the amendments that were pressed by the Opposition members were negatived. Tho 
Bill was passed as it came out of the Assembly. Not even acommaor word was 
changed though it was strongly criticised at every stage. 

Other items, namely, the United Provinces Muslim Waqfs Amendment Bill and 
the forecasts of settlements of Bareilly, Aligarh, Kheri, Fyzabad and the assessment 
reports of certain tashils in Sitapur, Bahraich and Bijnor vere passed without much 
discussion. The Council was then proroguel. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 


Budget Session—Shillong—3rd. August to 1st. Sept. 1937 


FINANCIAL Sratevent ror 1937-38 


The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly under tho new Act com- 
menced at Shillong on the 3rd August 1937 Sir Mohd Sa’adullah, the Premier 
presenting the budget said that the estimated revenue for the yoar 1937-38 was 
Rs, 2,84,74,000 while the estimated expenditure was Rs 2,82,48,000 leaving a surplus 
of Rs 2,36.000 

euiveune. the financial position of the province fiom the time of the Meston 
Award, the Premier stressed the need fo: placing Assam in a better fhnancial position. 
Although Sir Otto Niemeyer had wiped off all debates previous to April 1, 1936, the 
subvention of Rs 30 lakhs a year granted to Assam was a meazre one The province 
should have been assisted by the assignment of either the whole or a portion of 
the proceeds of the excise duty on petiol and kerosine produced within the boun- 
daries of the province, as was done in the case of Bengal with regard to the juto 
export duty All ou: claims for participating in this source of revenue have gone 
unheeded Of course by the returen of 62 and half pe: cent of the jute oy hee duty 
to the growing province we gain to the tune of about Rs 11 Jakbs but this gam is 
avery minute fraction of our present requirements 1 am planning to approach 
the higher authorities again on the subject of suitable help to the province, the needs 
of which are many but which has no elastic source of revenue ’ 

The Premier then paid a tribute to the 11g1d economy practised all along by the 
Government, for the revised estimates fo: 1936-37 1evealed that the deficit for the 
year, Which was estimated at Rs 46,78,000 would actually amount only to about 
Rs 32 lakhs This result, he said, was due to the insistence of the Fi ance Depart- 
ment on the observance of rigid economy in every department 

Sir Muhammad said that from the grant ot Rs. 5 Jakhs for: rural uplift from tho 
Central Government a sum of Rs 1,55,000 had been set apart for the supply of 
good drinking water. 

In conclusion, the Premier refeired to the problem of unemployment in the pro- 
vince aud said To tackle this quesnon we propose to start aS an experimental 
measure an agricultural colony for educated youth. We also want to give traming 
to our educated young men 1n cottage industries which we hope will be of benelit 
to the province Similarly for ad ae the activities of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment we ale providing a sum of Rs. 0,000 to be equally divided for village recon- 
struction and agricultural demonstration [ am hoping the rural uplift scheme will 
provide for employment of some of our educated youth 


Orner BupGets 


Then Maulana Abu Nasr Muhammad Waheed, Education Ministur, presented his 
elucation budget and he was followed by Mi. Rohini Kumar Choulhury, Revenue 
Minister, Rev J J M Nichols Roy, Minter for J.ocal Self-Goveroment, and 
Maulv:1 Muhammad Alt Haidar Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who presented 
their respective budgets 

Six Government Bills, including the Salary Bulls of Ministers, President, Speaker. 
Deputy President and Deputy Speaker, were introduced. The House thon adjourned. 


4th AUGUST —The Government scored the first victory in the Assombly to-day 
defeating by 51 votes to 47 the adjouroment motion of Mr Fakhruddin Alt Ahmed, 
drawing attention to the hunger-strike by Mr Bepin Chandra Chakravarty and the 
sufferings of workers due to the lock-out by the management of the Assam match 
factory following a strike The Congress Party voted for the motion. 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was referred to a select committee. 


“Tne System’ In Assam 


Sth AUGUST —The Assembly held a full dress debate to-day on the merits 
and demerits of the “line system” which was being matntained io order to confine 
settlement of Jand by immigrants to certain areas. Maulvi Munawarals, moving his 
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resolution for abolishing the “line system’, said that while Indians were fighting 
for equal rights and privileges, it was unfair to confino immigrants within a parti- 
cular area by setting up an arbitrary lino—restricting immigration in this manner. 
The economic loss to the country would bo immense. The indigenous Assamese, 
by coming in contact with hardy immigrants, would Jearn a lesson, namoly, that of 
pomperinen: Even Sylhet people were not allowed to take land outside the segrega- 

area. 

The Speaker asked the mover whother he would withdraw his motion, but as he 
did not accede to this the debate was adjourned. 


Monicipan AMEND. BILL 


6th. AUGUST :—The Assembly discussed to-day the Assam Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1937 moved ty Mr. Rujendra Nath Barua. In introducing the Bill, the 
mover suggested, tntur alia, that the salaried servants and ministerial officers of 
Government should be debarred from seeking cvlection to the boards ; that in an 
entirely elective body Government control should be loosened, making the Minister- 
in-charge the sole arbiter of self-governing institutions ; and that the powers of 
sub-divisional officers to inspect a board’s records or otherwise interfere with their 
international affairs, should be curtailed. [Ewe suggested a select committee to consider 
the Bill. The motion was under consideration when the Honso rosv. 


LocaL Rates AMEND. Bit 


Earlier in the day the first reading of the Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Bill 
1937 brought forward by Maulavi Abitul Muttn Chaudhury was passed. 


GeveraL Discussion oF BupGeEt 


7th. AUGUST :—The Budget came in for severe criticism to-day when tho 
Assembly took up a general discussion on the proposals put forward by the 
Finance Minister, Sir Mohamed Saadullah, the Premier. 

“Hopeless and reactionary’’ were the epithets applicd to the Budget by Mr. 
Baidyanath Mukherjee, who said there was no prospect of an_ expansion of 
provincial revenues under the principal heads such as land revenue, stamps and 
registration even after the enhancement resulting from the recent re-settlemeut 
proceedings and the Stamp and Court Fees (Amendmont) Acts. 

How were the increasing costs of top-heavy provincial autonomy to be met, he 
asked. Taxation was ont of the question. The only way left was retrenchment. 

Comparing the figures for 1933-34 and 1937-38, he said, the-cost of general 
administration had increased from Rs. 24.80,000 to Rs. 33,.03,000 and that for the 
police had increased from Rs. 27,17,000 to Rs. 31,82.000. The total budgeted 
er penditure was Rs. 282,48,000 and general administration and police had swallowed 
a little less than a quater of this total. 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury said the Budget revealed a bankruptcy in 
ideas and a bankruptcy in statesmanship. for the most vital problems—the 
removal of illiteracy of the masses and their indebtedness—little had been done. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar criticized the oxcise revenue of Rs. 35,48,000 as tainted 
revenue. Ie suggested retrenchment by the abolition of two commissionershbips, a 
reduction in the salaries of Ministers and their establishwents, reductions in the 
pay of officers of the Public Services Commission, the abolition of the posts of 
assistant and deputy superintendents of police, aud assistant inspectors of schools. — 

Mr. Omeo Kumar Das (Congress) said the Budget was in reality a deficit 
budget and that the expected revenuos from jute and land revenue were not 
likely to materialize as, in fact, less jute was being grown now. The condition 
of the people had not improved but had gone from bad to worse and he apprehended 
a failuro of crops from insufficient rain. 

Mr, Krishna Nath Sarma regretted that the Government had not spent the 
grant given by the Government of India last year for rural development. 

Khan Bahadur Muffieur Rahman drew the attention of tho Government to the 
deplorable condition of Balaganj, once a famous mart in Assam, and suggested its 
cee remens by a proper motorablo road connecting with the Sylhet-Sherpur road 
at Tajpur. 

Moulvi ga nia Mi, Chowdhury said that the resources of Assam depended 
mainly upon land revenue, excise and forest revenues. 
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9th AUGUST —Khan Sahib Saysdur Rahman desired membors of the House 
to place themselves in the position of the Fimance Member who had had no time 
to prepare well-defined schemes and had had to wok under jimitation of time and 
funds, He suggested that it would be wrong to think that Ministers were callous 
aud indifferent to the good of the people and he deprecated mere destructive 
criticism. 

Maulv: Muhammed Magbul Hussain Chaudhury said that the amount of Rs 
62 633 budgeted for the Sylhet and Khanapara farms was “a colossal waste of 
pe eke money” These farms, he said, were “mere depots of a wasting disease 

nown as “Johns disease ” 

Mr Arun Kumar Chanda criticized the administiation of justice in Cachar 
Where a garden manager was called upon to act as a judge tn a case biought 
against him 

Khan Bahadur Maulut Keramat Als sad that the financial condition of the 
pe vine had not been happy for several years, and that for each year there had 

cep some deficit taxation He suggested the Public Service Commission of Assam 
taking up the work of the Revenue Tribunal and so saving about Rs 40000 a year 
He concluded by saying that jails im Assam were full of corruption. 

Mi Maht Chandra Bora asked Government to stabilize their finances. 
spovenoment spends two-thirds of their income in pey and pensions to Government 
officers,” 

Maulvi Syed Abdur Rouf suggested the abolition of the Agriculture Department 
if matters were not improved there 


10th AUGUST —Mr Gopinath Bardolor, (Leader of the Congress party—the 
Jargest single group in the House) said that the Congress “wants to reject the 
Federal Constitution and will not allow it to function” If it comes at all, said the 
speaher, the Congress will offer resistance to it 

Dr. Vahendra Nath Satkta said that the present budget was nothing but an imita- 
tion of the past bureaucrati,. Government with some attompts at improvements im 
the nation-building departments He suggested that resolutions brought forward by 
members for a 50 pe: cont reduction in land revenue, for reduction of local rates, 
and for wiiting off agricultural loans mught bring the Government to a standstill. 
Then, there were various proposals for the formation of various committees, 

Mi Afaht Chandra Bara asked tho Minister in a supplomentary question whether 
he was aware that people had lost complete confidence in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and whether he was aware of the popular demand for bioeding bulls i place 
of agiicultural demonstrators 

The Finance Minister (Mr R K Chowdhury) replied that he was not awaro of 
such a view That might be the view of the speaku 

Maulavi Nuztruddin Ahmed was pleased to sve that the Finance Member was 
able to present a surplus budget afte: years of deficit. 


Maulvi Abdur Rahman brought t>) the notice of the House that Assam, which 
was once goveined by a Chief Commissione: with a Chief secretary, was now beg 
governed with one Governor, so many Secretaries and five Mimsters The cost, he 
said, was enormous He pressed for “the abolition of the C I D, as it had out- 
lived its utility and should be disbanded ”’ 


12th AUGUST —The Mhaisters replied to-day to the critiuisms made against their 
departments during the last three days’ budget discussion 

Maulvi Mohammad Al: Ha:dar Khan. Minister for Agriculture, said that several 
members had referred to the Hacer ag of funds provided for agricultural colonies 
There was a misapprehension on the subject Rs 1,500 would bo spent not for a 
colony but for a small training farm near Jorhat where boys would receive practical 
training and at the same time earn wages. This grant was for this Phir only and 
a larger grant would be provided next year if necessary He justified the 1eten- 
tion of such posts as agricultural inspectors and deputy directors of agriculture for 
supervising the work of demonstratois. Mr. Khan admitted that the voterinary 
staff was very inadequate but unless, he said, the local boards bore their share of 
the expenditure the Government could not do much. There were, he said. serous 
administrative and technical difficalties in amalgamating the veterinary and agricul- 
tural departments under one head. 

Mr. J. J. M. Nechols Roy, Minister, Local Self-Government, promised to do his best 
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for fighting epidemic diseases in the province. He suggested that local boards 
should start dispensartes in rural areas fo. the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Rohsns Kumar Chaudhury, Revenue Minister, said he expected an increase 
piel resenne as there had been an extension of sottlement of land in different 

l : 

Maulana Abu Nasar Mohammad Waheed, Education Minister, sympathised 
with the members for demanding more money for education, but in the present 
state of the piovince’s finances, 1t was not possible to undertake further expenditure 

Sir Mohammad Saadulla, the Premie:, said that the suggestions mado by the 
members of the House would be carefully considered by the Ministry Retrench- 
ment, he said, was not the sole or sufficient 1emedy He was investigating through 
a committee how money could be found for nation-building departments. 


Locat Rates Amevo. BILL 


The Government sustained a heavy defeat when Mr Abdul Maten Choudhury ¢ 
Local Rates Amendment Bill, which provides one anna and four pies for every 
rupee of the annual value of the land in the place of the existing rate of two annas 
and eight pies per rupee was passed by 67 against 37 votes The Revenue Munster s 
amendment, empowering His Excellency the Governor to fix tho time for the Bill's 
coming into operation, was lost without a division. 


Removat or DisquauiticatioNs BILti 


14th AUGUST —The Government scored a victory to-day, carrying by 60 to %7 
votes the consideration stage of the Assam Province Legislature (Removal of, Disquali- 
fications) Bill, according to which mauzadars and Government pleaders will be 
eligible fot felection to the legislature and members of the legislature for appotnt- 
ment as parliamentary secretaries 

There was a heated discussion when the Removal of Dhsqualitications Bill was 
introduced. M: Deveswar Sarmah (Congress) said that-mauzadars were obliged to tho 
Government in differont ways and had great influence with the ryots fiom whom 
they collect revenues. They were virtually semi-Government servants § and 
should not be allowed to stand for election to the legislatures. 

M: Rohwne Kumar Chowdhury, Minister, Judicial and Revenue, au Dore the 
claims of mauzadars, said that the Punjab Government had passed a Bill on similar 
lines and informed the House that the mavxadars were not really servants of the 
Crown. They only received certain allowances. The Government motion being put 
to vote was carried by 60 to 38. 


SavarRwes BILis 


The Assembly also passed ths consideration stage of the other Government Bulls, 
namely, the Speaker’s Salary Bill, the Deputy Speaker’s Salary Bill, the Mimster s 
Salaries Bill, the Counei! Presidents Salary Bill, the Deputy Presidents Salary Bill, 
and the Court of Wards Act (Amendment) Bill. 


Sir Mohammad Szaadulla in moving for consideration of the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill, said that formerly the Ministers’ salaries were Rs 3,500 a month, but 
in the present Bill the Premie:s salary was put down at Rs 2,800 and that of 
other Ministers at Rs 1,800 a month. 

Mi. Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chaudhurt (Congress) said hat the motion, in its 
present form, was out of order as there was no such term as “Chief Minster’ in 
section 51 of the Government of India Act So, in providing a salary for a “Chiof 
Minisie:” they would be providing salary for a gentleman who did not exist in the 
oves of the law. 

Maulvs Abdul Mattn Chowdhury said that salaries of Ministers should be com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities involved At the same ‘me, he said, the 
economic condition of the country must be taken into consideration. Ho suggested a 
comprom'se between the Congress and Government views 


Seconp CHAMBER IN ASSAY 


16th. AUGUST —A number of speeches were made to-day, ciiticisicg the 
introduction of the Second Chambe: in the Province. the matter arose as the 
result of a cut motion by one member, refusing the provision of Rs 35,260 unde: 
General Administration for the Provincial Legislative Council. The mover gaid 
that the Upper House had been thrust upon them against the protests of the 
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pen and that it was not contemplated by either the, Simon Commission or the 
thian Committee. 

Other members said that not only had the previous Assam Council passed a 
resolution opposing the establishment of a Second Chamber in the Province, but 
that it had been repeatedly ointed out that such a second house would be against 
the interests of Assam, both from the general and financial points cf view. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Minister of Revenue, said that the recommen- 
dation for the establishment of a second house had been made by the late 
Government of Assam and that there was no use in discussing that topic now, as 
under the law §the present Government could take no action before the expiry of ten 
years, While the motion was still under consideration, the House rose for the day, 


ABOLITION OF COMMISSIONERS 


17th. AUGUST :—Tho Government sustained their first defeat to-day when the 
House refused by 63 to 11 votes the entire supply of Rs. 78,446 for the pay and 
establishment of two Commissionors as the result of a cut motion by the Chief Whip 
of the United Muslim Party. 

The Premter said that although the Retrenchmont Committee in 1931 had 
recommended the abolition of one of these posts, the Secretary of State for India, 
to whom that recommendation was forwarded, did not accept it. He said that 
under Section 244 of the Government of India Act, the Local Government had 
nothing to do with the I. C. S. officers. 

The Finance Minister declared that 150 clerks woald be affected. 

The motion was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of 52 votes. 


Seconp Cuamper In Assam (Contd ) 


The motion regarding the abolition of the Second Chamber was withdrawn 
after am assurance given by the (Government that public feeling in this matter 
and also the sense of the House would be communicated shortly to the higher 
authorities. The Premter observed that if the motion were carried, the Upper 
House would cease to function and result in all Bills, including tho Member's 
Salary Bill, being held up as the result of the deadlock. Therefore the motion 
was withdrawn. 


Voting on Bupart DemManps 


19th. AUGUST :—Two successive defeats sustained by the Govornment weie 
the remarkable features of to-day’s sitting of the Assembly. The cut motion tabled 
by Sj. Sarrveswar Barua (Congress) to criticise the progressive enhancement of 
revenue was carried by 59 against 41 votes while that of Sj. Shebendra Chundra 
Biswas (Congress) to criticise the oppressive methods adopted by the collecting 
eet in realising agricultural loans was carried, the Government not challonoging ary 

ivision. 

Another cut motion tabled by Mr. A. K. Chanda (Congress) to criticise tha 
Government’s failure to institute an enquiry into the capacity of tho people ot 
Cachar district to repay agricultural loans was withdrawn on tho assurance given by 
the Hon’ble Revenue Ministor that the latter would send a list of borrowers to Mr. 
Chanda for enquiry as to their capacity to repay the agricultural loan. 


20th. AUGUST :—The Government suffered two moro dofeats in the pesos 
to-day, making a total of five in four days. The first defeat to-day was the result 
of a cut motion, introduced by a Congress member, rofusing the Government's new 
expenditure for pleaders being carried without a division. 

The second occurred when a cut motion criticising the indifference of the Govern- 
ment towards putting an end to corruption in the civil courts was also carried 
without a division. 


21st. AUGUST :—In the Assembly to-day the Government scored a victory by 
defeating the cut motion of Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee, who criticised the excise 
policy of the Government. 

Mr. Mahadev Sarma’s cut motion criticising the increase in stamp-foe revenue 
was carried. 

The Goveaament sustained two more defeats on other cut motions bringing the 
pumber of defeats to five in four days. 

A Congress motion sought to refuse new expenditure for associate pleaders when 
the Government pleaders were otherwise engaged and were not available, Another 
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cut motion criticised the (overnment’s indifference in the matter of corruption in 
courts—civil, criminal and revenue. 


The Revenue Mintster appealed for co-operation of the pleaders and the public 
In removing the evil The cuts were cairied without division. 


23rd. AUGUST :—The Government to-day sustained their seventh defeat in the 
Assembly when a cut motion urging the abolition of the temporary staff in the 
Criminal Investigation Dapirtment was carried by 52 votes to 46 

Except for the cut motlon the Hous» passed the grants under Forests. Police 
a Registration All the remaining cit m>tions were either not moved or with- 

rawo, 

The Premier, Su Af Saadulla, announced that the Advocate-General of Bengal 
would arrive at Shillong to-morrow and address the Assembly regarding the cut 
motion which was passed on August 17 refusing the entire provision for Rs 78,446 
being the pay of Commissioners and their establishment. 

The Speaker accordingly postponed his ruling as to whether the cut motion, as 
adopted, could affect the supply or not till the Advocate-General’s address 

Maulanu Abdul Hamed asked permission to move an adjournment motion calling 
the attention of the House to certain appointments made by the Government over- 
riding the recommendations of the Assam Public Service Commission. But as he 
could not give the source of his information the Speake: refused the permission. 


24th AUGUST —The Ministry to-day sustained their eighth defeat in the 
Assembly wheu a cut motion criticizing the Government for not startiog a medical 
school in Sylhet was carried by 32 votes to 30 


The House passed the demands for grants unde: Education, Loans, Public Health 
and Medical 


As many as 100 cut motions under Education had been tabled, most of thom 
relating to highe: grants for schools and colleges, but only about ten were taken up, 
the remainder being guillotined 

The motion criticizing the failure of the Government to start a medical school 
was introduced by Maulve Munawar Al: of the United Moslem Party 

In moving the token cut of Rs. 100 Mi. Munawar Als said tuat the question was 
marked out in 1926 when the Govornment accepted 1t and buildings were constructed 
at a cost of about Rs 9 lakhs. 

Mr Rohint Choudhury, Revenue Minister and Rev Nichols Roy, Minister, Sam- 
tation oppose! the motion Dhilatory tactics were adopted by the Government and 
the backbenchers of the Ministry began speaking one after another A division being 
challenged, the motiou was carried by 32 voting for it while 30 against The United 
Moslem Party which always stood bv the Ministry, on this occasion brought this 
cut motion. The Government presumably finding their position helpless remained 
neutral The Congress Patty also remained neutral as they wanted to sev the 
nen defeated by thei owa supporters The European block opposed the 
motion 

The grant of Rs 33,175,00 under heal education was passed About a hundred 
cut motions were tabled, but only six could be d.scussed within the allotted time 
which was only two hours while the rest were  guillotined. 

The grant of Rs 8,04,000 under heai Public Health was passed 


ApvocaTht-GENERAL’s ADDRESS 


25th. AUGUST .—Su A K. Roy, Advovate-General of Bengal and Assam, made 
a statemont holding that the verdict of the Hotise on August 17 refusing provision 
fo. two Commissioners’ establishments was not eltra vires and was binding. The 
galleries wore full and his Excellenuy Si Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, was 
also present 

It may be remembered that ou August 19 Su Muhammad Sadullah, Premiet, 
raised the question of the validity of the Assembly decision in that matter, pototing 
out that under the new Act, the Assembly had power only to reject the entire 
grant unde: any head and not to cut out any item or items composing the grant 
In support of his contention he arguol that Section 79 (3) of the Government ot 
India Act of 1935 did not contain the words of Section 72D (2) of the Act of 1919 
which spovially gave authority to do so. 

Against this the leader: of tho Cungress Puty had contended that the language of 
Section 79 (2) was quite general and, therefore, tho House had the right to mabe 4 


31 
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general cut or a cut on a particular item. Further, his contention was that under 
Provincial Autonomy, the Legislature had the full and sole right to control all votable 
expenditure and that tho decision of the House was final, as painted out in the Joint 
Select Committee’s report. (Paragraph 149.) 

The Advocate-General referred at length to tho provisions in tho Act of 1919 and 
1935 and said that in spite of the fact that the form of the cut motion was defec- 
tive, the decision of the House was perfectly binding and not ultra vires. Procee- 
ding, Sir A. K. Roy said that since the motion had been admitted by the Speaker 
and debated upon in the House and the Assembly had recorded its verdict, the refu- 
sal of the House was legal and final. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta, former Judicial Member dosired to know from the 
Advocate-General whether the Government were bound to accept tho cut. 

Sir A. K. Roy said that it was a matter for the Government to consider. But 
when the Advocate-General was pressed again to vivo legal opinion on the matter, he 
said that he had not como there to givo his opinion on whether the Government 
wore bound to accept it or not and that he could not vive his opinion on that matter 
on the floor of the House. However, if the matter was referred to him by the Gov- 
ernment, he would give his opinion to the Government. Continuing, he said that as 
to the legal effect of the House’s refusal, it was a matter between the Assam Govern- 
ment and the House and that he was not concerned with that question at that 
stage. 

The Speaker then announced that he would give his ruling on tho 27th. to which 
date the House adjourned. ; 

The Assembly passed to-day the demands for grants under agriculture, industries, 
and jails and convict settlements. 


THe Speaker’s Rvtina 


27th. AUGUST :—The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, Speakor, gave his ruling 
to-day on the point of order raised by the Finance Ministor on the cut motion adopted 
by the House refusing the grant of Rs. 78,446 for the posts of two Commissioners 
for Assam. The Speaker held that the refusal was porfectly legal and binding on the 
Government. He referred to the White Papor and the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee’s reports as also the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 1935. He stated that 
the Finance Minister’s contention was not maintainable. Mr. Siddhinath Sarma 
(Congress) then moved a resolution for reduction of land revenue by 50 per_ cent. 
and quoted extracts from the clection manifesto and former spoeches of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Revenue Minister. 

Khan Bahadur Keramatali moved an amendment for reduction by 25 per cent. 
and Khan Sahib Sayudur Rahaman moved an ameudmont for 33 per cent. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. A. K. Chanda (Congress) moved an adjournment motiou 
to discuss the question ot repatriation of tho Andamans prisouers of Assam and ou 
the Homo Minister giving assurance to move the Central Government to-morrow, Mr. 
Chanda withdrew his motion. The Home Minister said that Assam prisoners wele 
not suffering from tuberculosis and one was in good health. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 


28th. AUGUST :—The Assembly considered to-day Mr. Stddhinath Sarma’s 
Assam Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill 1937, Mr. Abdul Aztz’s Assam 
Money-lenders (Amendment) Bill, 1937, Mr. Purna Chandra Sarma’s Assam Money- 
lenders’ (Amendment) Bill, 1937. Mr. Lakheswar Barooah’s Assam _ lL.ocal Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill, 1937, and Mr. Munawarali’s Assam Money-lenders 
(Amendment) Bill, 1937. 


30th. AUGUST :—The Ministry sustained the tenth defeat during the present 
budget session to-day when Khan Sahib Sayadur Ruhman’s amendment suggesting 
the reduction of land revenue by 33 per cent was carried without the Government 
claiming division. 

A resolution sponsored by a member of the Congress party, suggesting a reduction 
of 50 per cent in land revenue, was, however, defeated by 6) votes against 43. 

The position of the Government was explained by tho Revenue Minister who said 
that the Government agreed to a reduction of 35 per cent and offered to appoint 
a committee to enquire into the financial condition of persons serious! affected. Ho 
said that on the basis of recommendations made by this committee, the Government 
would be prepared to grant a reduction in Jand revenue even to the extent of 50 per 
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cent in deserving cases. Tho Government did not, however, agree to commit itself 
to 50 per cent o: even 33 por cent as a flat rate. 


3ist AUGUST .—Mr Jadabprasad Chaltha’s (Conzress) cut motion for re luction 
by Rs 61,583, the grant under “Civil Works” was carried by 57 to 20 votes to-dav This 
was the eleventh defeat sustained by the Government, Europeins and Ministers 
remained neutral The provision of Rs 61,583 for a hostel for Mahomedan an} 
Scheduled casto membors in legislature was also refused Fortysix cut motions were 
tabled unde: head Civil Works but only 6 could be discussed 

Rs 1,59 200 was sanctioned unde: head Veterinary and Rs 1,00,000 under head 
Co-operative 

A cut motion was moved eritiwising the bad sitting arrangements for members in 
the Assembly and also for Piess reports and visitors but the Finanve Minister and 
the Hon’ble Speaker having given assurance to look into the question, the motion 
was withdiawao 


SiLARIES’ Brits Psssep 


Ist SEPTEMBER —The Assembly passel to-day the Ministers Salary Bill, 
the Speaher’s Silaryv Bll, th» Deputy Spoarker’s Salary Bill the Presidents 
Salary Bill, the Deputy Piestlent’s Salary Bill, the Court) of Waris (Amen iment) 
Bill and the Provincial Leszislature (Removul of Disqualific ation) Bill. 

Mr. Omeo Kuma Dass (Congress) amendment fixing the salary of the Spoaker 
at Rs 500 and his allowance at Rs 250 was lost by 62 to 42 votes and the House 
hxed the Speiker’s salary at Rs 1,000 per month 

The Hon'ble the Sperker, Mi Basanta Kumar Das (Congiess', announced that 
he would accept his salary as prescribed by the Conszress Working Committee 

The Efouse then passel the ameniel Deputy Speaker’s salary Bill fixing the 
saary at Re ] 

The Ministers’ Salary Bill as amended by Mr Savadur Rahaman providing Rs. 
2,000 for the Chief Minister ant fs. 1590 for 4 othe: Ministers was cairied by 64 
to 40 votes Mt Om’o Kumir Das’s (Qongiess) amendment fixing the Ministers 
salary at Rs 9300 wis defeatel The House was then prorogued. 


Winter Session —Shillong—8th. to 21st. December 1937 
. Nw Britis Intnopucep 


The coll weather session of tho Assam Le,islative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 8th December 1937 


Rev Nichols Roy  imtroduced the Assim Loci Boards (Postpouement of 
Elections), Bill 1937 [he Bill sought to postpone the elections upto the ent of 
February 1939 1f it became necessary to do so The Assam Prisoners’ Probational 
Release Bill, 1937, introduced by Mr Rohine Kumar Chuudhurt, Rovenue Minister 
was teferred to a selectf{Uummittee 


MONE\-LENDERS AMEND BILL. 


9th DECEMBER —The \ssam Monevlenders’ (Amendme it) Bul, 193? was passed 
in the Assembly to-day 77 to 13 votes The Bul which was imtroduced by Afaulave 
Abdul Aztz amouls the Assim Vfooneylendets’ Act of 1934 It was to come into 
force at onos and would apply to pending suits and appeals 

The provisions of the Lransfer of Property Act of* 1882, the Indian Contract 
Act of 1872, the Indian Registration Act of 1908 and the Civil Procedure Code 
1908, are, to the extent necessary to’ give effect to tho provisions of the Bull, 
repealed o: modified by it 

Tho definition of ‘monevlender” 1s ziven in’ tho measure ds 4 person, souletv 
or bank, either: private or registered under the Co-operative Sovieties’ Act of 
1912 or the Indian Companws Act of 1912, why grants a loan. 

The Bill provides that no money-lender, shall, im respect of any loan made 
before or afte: the measure 15 enforced as an Act, recover on account of taterest 
and principal, whether through a cowt ot otherwise or by way of usufruct of 
lands in usufiuctuary mortgages, a sum greater in aggregate than double the 
principal of the loan. 

At the instance of Mi Rokent Kumar Chowdhury, the Revenue Muuister, 
an amendment was passed which provides that nothing shall affect a bank 
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advancing money at intorest not exoveding 6 per cont a year or subscribers to 4 
loan made to, or debentures or other sevurities of any description issued by, the 
Government, a public body, a bank, or a company. 

The Bill reduces the rate of interest from 12 and a half per cent. to 9 per 
cent. on secured loans and from 18 three-fourth per cent. to 12 and a half per 
cent. on unsecured loans. 

Secured loans are defined as mortgage debts as well as bonds in lieu of 
interest on which land has been given over by debtors in conformity with local 
customs to creditors. 


Syitaet Town Trvancy BI.n 


Lhe Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was then taken into considoration. Mr. Rohini 
Kumar Chowdhury disapproved the retrospective principle involved in the Bill. 


ASSAM MunictpaL AMEND. BILL 


Mr, J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, strongly opposed 
the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. Rajenodranath Barua. 


10th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly to-day resumed discussion on Mr. Rajendra 
Nath Barua’s motion for referring the Assam Municipal Amendmont Bill (1937) to 
a select committee. 

The Bill aims at (1) doing away with the principle of nomination in municipal 
bodies ; (2) debarring salaried servants and ministerial officers of the Government 
from seeking election to municipal boards and (3) loosening Government control 
over municipal boards by making the Minister in charge the sole arbiter of solf- 

overning institutions, keeping the Commissioner and to a less extent the Deputy 

mmissioner as intermediate checks. It is sought to curtail the powers of the 
sub-divisional officers in regard to the inspection of boards’ records or interference 
with their internal affairs. 

The Rev. J. J. M. Ntchols Roy, Minister for local self-Government, opposed the 
motion on the ground tha: nomination could nut be done away with. He said that 
by nomination Government provide the boards with men who may be capable of 
becoming officer of a board in case none of the elected members was capable or 
willing to serve as such. Nominated members also looked after tho interests of the 
Government in municipalities. This was a point often lost sight of by many critios. 


Epucation Rerorm In ASSAM 


1ith. DECEMBER :—The Assembly passed to-day a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee to readjust the curriculum of primary and sevondary education in Assam up 
to class 8 of the high school. 

The resolution which was moved by Mr. Bhuban Ohandra Gogot was amended 
in two important aspects by Maulavt Munawar Als and by Sir Mohammed Saad- 
ulla, Premier. 

“This Assembly” stated the resolution, “recommends to the Government of Assam 
that as the present curriculum of educatiou of this province utterly fails to take note 
of the growing changes and need of society a committee be formod to formulate the 
principles in outline for readjustment of the curriculum accordingly for primary and 
secondary education np to Class 8,” 


Excise Duty on Petro, 


13th. DECEMBER :—A resolution urging that the Assam Government should 
move the Government of India to grant to Assam the entire proceeds from excise 
duty on the petrol and kerosine produced in the Province, was unauimonsly carried 
in the Assembly. 

It was contended in tho course of the debate that the royalties on crude oi! to 
the value of Rs. 5 lakhs were retained by Assam but the proceeds from the excise 
duty to the value of about Rs. 1 and a half crores were realised by the India 
Government. Since Bengal got 62 and a half per cont of the jute duty Assam 
should get at least the same percentage of the excise duty levied on petrol and 
kerosene oil, 

_ Toe Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Ray, Minister for Local Self-Government withdrew 
his Assam Local Boards (Postponement of Elections) Bill, 1937, as the Congress 
Party was opposed to it. 
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Mr. Gopinath Bardolt, the Leader of the Congress Group, said the House 
could not consider the supplementary demand made by the Premier when he 
placed before the House a statement of necessary expenditure for the Com- 
missioners’ establishment during the months of September, October, November 
and December. 


Hicu Court ror Assav 


M1 Naba Kumay Dutta next moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
steps be taken for the establishment of a High Court in Assam _ Fle Sard that this 
question had been pressed fo: the last seven yeirs. Provincial Autonomy could 
not bo vomplote without judicial autonomy. The dual control at present exercised 
over the judiciary in Assam was harmful in many respects 

Tho resolution was under: discussion when the House adjourned 


Mewpers’ Satary Bite 


14th, DECEMBER —The Assembly ejected to-day by 47 to 36 votes the 
motion moved by Hon. Maulv: Sayid Sir Afuhammad Saaculla, Premier, that the 
amendments made by the Council to the Assam Legislative Chambers (Members’ 
Emoluments) Bill 1937 be taken into consideration 

The European Group, Rat Bahadur Promode C handra Dutta and a few others 
mcluding the Premier, remained neutral The Congress Group voted in favour of 
the motion Lhe Mohammedan Group three Ministers and the United Peoples’ 
Party voted against the motion The Bill would now go to the Upper House again 

Auwoiding to the onginal Bill the mombeis of both I ouses wele given a 
salary of Rs, 100 a month each but the Upper House 1educed the salary to 
one rupee a year, 


RewovaL OF FRFMALE JNELIGIBILITY BILL 


16th DECEMBER .—The Assemby passed to-day the frst reading of tho 
Assam Municipal (Removal of Female taclinibility) Amendment Bill, 1937 which 
was intioduced by Msss Mavis Dunn, the only woman member of the Assembly 
lhe Bill removes the disability of women fiom becoming members of municipal 
boards It was originally introduced in the Upper House by Rat Sahrb Hem 
Chandra Dutt aud passed by that Houce 1n its Jast session 


THe SytyHet Tows Tenancy Briv 


The House then took up the consideration of Mr Karuna Sindhu Roy s 
Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill 1937, as 1¢ emerged from the select committec 

fhe Bill ams at framing, amending and = consolidating the law regulating the 
relations between landlord and tenant within the municipal limits of the towa of 
Sylhet The following clauses, among others, as amended by the House, vere 
passed to-day. 

Clause 7, which 1s the most important clause in the Bill and which was first 
taken up, was passed as follows . Notwithstanding any contract to the contrary, 
every person who shall have held Jand as a tenant continuously fo: a period of 
ten years wholly before 01 wholly after or partly before and partly after the 
commencement of this Act shall be deemed at the expiration of that period to 
have acquired @ pe:manent heritable and traosferablo mht of use and occupation 
in that land, subjyct to the payment of ient to the landlord provided that nothin 
in this section shall apply to leases of land for manufacturing o1 industiia 
a! Sn eaotered into after the passing of this Act. ; 

his clause originally provided for 12 years for tho creation of occupancy 
right but an amendment moved by Maulvi Abdu: Rahman suggesting ten years 
was catried by 44 to 25 votes. The House thon adjourned. 


Dewann For Commissiovirs’ EstaBLISHMENT 


17th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly debated ‘v-day whether a supplementary 
demand on an item already refused by the House was in orde1 when S:r Muhammad 
Saadullah, the Premier, moved a supplementary demand of Rs. 25,300 for the Com- 
missioners’ establishments for the four months from September to December 1937 

Ras Bahadur Promode Dutt opening the discussion said that the supplementary 
demand was out of order and could not come under section 81 of the Government of 
India Act. He pointed out that since the House had specifically sanctioned the ex- 
penditure only up to August 30 in the last budget session and had specifically made 
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a cut on the office of the Commissioners tho establishments could not continue beyond 
that date He admitted that under the Civil Seivice Regulations the staff might 
demand three months’ salary in leu of notice but that rehef had to be given by the 
Govornment in a he othe: than by a supplementary demand Tho verdict of the 
House had made it clear that tho service had not to be carried beyond Septembor 1. 
He argued that undet cover of granting relief the Government were extending tho 
office fo: four months 

Mr Gopimath Burdolor, leader of the Congress Paity, said tlat the House had re- 
fused to sanction the pay of the Commissioners’ staff not because they wanted to bo 
rid of the clerks’ services but because the Government had 1efused to take any note 
of the feelings of the House on this matte: In all parliaments of the world supplo- 
mentary grants had to receive the assent of the sanctioning authoiity before expendi- 
ture could be incurred. In the present case the Finance Minister had had more than 
enough time to secure that assent. 

The House had refused the demand on August 17 ‘he Advocate-General had 
given his opinion on August 24 and the authenticated schedule of oxpenditure had 
been presented on Septembe: 1 The Finance Minister had therefore had a weck to 
submit a supplementary demand If the expenditure had been enforceable by any 
statute, 01 rule having the force of a statute, His Kacollency the Governor would 
have, by virtue of his special powers, charged 1t to the revenues of the piven In 
the authenticated schedule If, on the other hand, there was no such statutory 
op tesnon the whole expcrditure was illegal and the House had no authontv to 
pass 1 

Mr Batdyanath Mukherjee held that Rule 16 of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
Rules only permitted the bringing in of such demands as the present ono before the 
Jast of the days allotted for the moving of giants 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla, r.eplying, said that under Section 81 of the Government 
of India Act the supplementary demand was in order Tho staff of the Commis- 
sione1s office had to be given at Jeast three months notice and expenditure on then 
account had to be incurred ove: and above the eapenditure sanctioned on September 
1] ‘The Assam Assembly Rules pe:mitted the bringing in of this motion for a i 
pementary demand In orde: to maintain the dignity of the House he had brought 
forward this motion instead of advising His Excellency the Governe: to certify it. 

The Speaker reserved his ruling on the point raised and adjourned the House 


Tue Sreakzerns RULING 


18th DECEMBER —N: Basantahumar Das Speaker give his rublug to-day 
on the point of order raised yesterday by Rat Bahadur P C. Dult objecting to 
the presentation of a supplementary demand for Rs, 25,300 for the Commissioner $5 
establishments for the four months fiom September to Decembe1, 1937 

Jhis sum repicsents a part of the Rs 78,446 under the sub-head “Commis- 
siouers Which was refused by a vote of the Assembly during the last budget session 
when the Assembly was called upon to vote on the annual estimate of expenditure 
for the current year 

Mr Das said “The ruling of the Chau 15 that 4 supplementary demand in 
respect of any d»mani to which the Assembly has 1zefused its assent or in respect 
of the amount which the Assembly has previously 1:educel would be i order tf 
it can be shown that 1t has become necessary. 

“{o this particular case, relying upon the speeches of the Finance Minister and 
on the assurances given by him, Y find there are suffiurent grounds for me to hold 
that the present supplementary demand is in order It 15 now for the House to 
consider whethe: they would act upon the assurance of the Finance Ministe: and 
vote for the demand o1 reject it” 

The Finance Minister had said that he was always anxious to uphold the dignity 
and prestige of the House and that he had already decided to discharge the staff 
of the Commissioners’ establishment from January 1, 1938. The speaker held, 
therefore, that he could not dispute his sincerity and in that view he held that a 
prima facre case for further expenditure had been in terms of Section 81 of the 
Government of India Act 

The House then proceeded to discuss the demand after which it adjourned. 


REMOVAL OF FemaLi INELIGIBILITY Bitt (Cont ) 


20th DECEMBER .—The House passed to-day the Assam Municipal (Removal of 
Female Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937 The measure was introduced 
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by Miss Mavis Dunn and wass passed unanimously by the House. [t had been pre- 
viously passed by the Coun! 


Tue Syinet Town [evavcy Britt (Contp ) 


fhe House then took up the consideration of Mr. Karana Sindhu Roas Sylhet 
flown Tenancy Bill, 1937 Iwenty clauses were dealt with in the discussion 

Considerable discussion took place ove: Clause 14 (1) of the Bill which states 
that every occupancy tenant shall on eyectment be entitled to be paid as compensa- 
tion the value of any building which may have been erected by him or by his pre- 
decessors in interest upto a value of Ks 1,000 Provided the value of sacl a build- 
ing exceeds Rs 1000 the oxcess shall be payable only if the express consent of the 
landloid shall have been obtained for the erection of such a building 

M: Rabtndra Nath Aditya moved an amendment deleting the words “up to a 
value of Rs 1000 He argued that an occupancy right was the right to the free 
use of land and if the tenant was handicapped in this way it would prove an obstacle 
to the creation of better houses in the town of Sylhet 

M: Roktwnt Kumar Chaudhury, tho Kevenue Minister, objecting to the amcnd- 
ment sald that a landlady who was a poo. widow might be adversely affe ted by 
such au amendment The amendment being put to vote was carted by 46 to Jd votes 
ihe European Group voted against it 


COMMISSIONERS ESTABLISHMENT—~SPLALER’S RULING 


21st DECEMBER —The Speaker, Mr SBasanta Kumar Das iuled that the 
Assembly could not take up to day the supplementary statement for a supplementary 
demand fo: the Commissioners’ Establishments as couveyed in a message from His 
Excellency the Governor to the House to day 

The message fiom His Excellency was made under Section 63(2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act foi the presentation of a statement with regard to a demand for 
a supplementary grant of an additional Rs, 15,164 to defray the charges for retain- 
ing the Commissioners establishments from Januaty 1, 1938 to March 31, 1938 

ihe grant oniginally passed by the Assembly was Rs 18,63,254 A supplementary 
giant already voted by the Assembly was Rs 25,300 Lhe present supplementary 
demand consists of pay fo. officeis—Rs 1,629 , pay for establishment—Rs 11,467 , 
ullowances—Rs 128 , contingencies—Rs 1,940. 

Rat Bahadur P C Dutt 1aised a point of orde: ashing whether a message from 
His Excellency justifed cancelling the rules made by His Excellency himseit 


ie said the House had been taken by surpriso by this demand ant pointed out 
that according to Rule 17(2) of the Assam Legislative Assembly 1ules made unde 
Section 84(3) of the Government of India Act, 1930 the Governor, exercising his 
Individual jndgment, should allot one ot more days not earlier than three days after 
the day ailutted for such a iepicseutat.on fur voting on the demands for supple- 
Invntary grants or for a discussion of the estimates of the expenditure charged o1 
for both such voting aud discussion das the case may be He said that according 
to the above rule the supplementary demand could not be put to-day. 


Mi. Gopenath Bardolur, leader of the Congress gioup, on behalf of his party, 
expressed his resentment at the presentation of this demaud He said that on the 
Jast occasion that the Premier hid ieptesented 4a supplementary demand for the 
retention of the offices of the Commissionets up to December 31, the Premiet had 
inade it clear that he would not proseut a further supplementary demand for the 
Commissioners’ offives M1. Bardolot was of thy opinion that His Excellency was 
acting against the Government of India Act He further said this Was against the 
wishes of the House and also against the powers vested in the House and 
pointed out that accoiding to Section 52 of the Government of India Act, which 
defines the special responsibilities of the Governor, such a supplementary demand 
could not be areson ted, 

Ser Muhammad Saadulla, the Premiei, said that the Ministry stood by what he 
had said on the last occasion viz. that he would not ask for a further supplemen- 
tary demand fo. the Commissioners’ offices. He had spoken on the subject to His 
Excellency The Speake: held that the House could not consider: the supplementary 
statement to-day and as there was not a formal motion for the supplementary 
demand such a demand could not be considered 


The position of the Speake: in ielation to the Executive Government was the 
Bubject of a statement in the House to-day by Mi. B K Das 
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The statement was evoked by a question asking whether the travelling allowance 
In connexion with the recent visit of the speaker (Mr. Das) to Calcutta had been 
sanctioned by the Government under the fundamental and subsidiary :ules—a 
question to which the Premie: replied in the negative 

In regaid to certain matters, Mr. Das said, the question arises whether the 
Speaker is a Government servant and the Head of a Department 


“[ at once say that the Speake: 1s not a Government servant and cannot be 
so,” Mr. Das added. He owes his positiun to the flouse which elected him and if 
he 18 @ servant of anybody ho 1s the servant of this House 

“Government seivants in a province belong to the provincial executive , the 
Speaker belongs to tho provincial legislature. Government servants are civil 
servants as described in Chapter 2 of Part 10 of the Government of India Act , 
the Speaker 1s a freo agent. 

“Although diawing a silary fiom the Qovernment the President of the old 
Council regulated his own travelling and was entitled to go anywhere where there 
was business to be transacted in connexion with his duties as President of the 
Council His decision was not lable to be examined by anybody else He was 
considered to be a fiee agent 

“Speakers of Assemblies ate guided by these rules in the absence of rules 
specifically made to cover stch cases The question 15 whether there are any 
rules by which the Speaker 15 required to obtain any sanction from the Government 
for undertaking a journey beyond the province for tiansaction of business 
connected with the legislature 

“If an objection is iaised by the Audit authorities that the yournoy was not 
made on logitimate legislative business ano inquiy would naturally be made from 
the Speake. As to the circumstances unde: which the journey was undertaken 4 
cortiicate fiom the Speake: that the journey was official 1s Considered sufficient 

“As to whethor tho Speaker 15 the head of a Department I should point out 
that treatment accorded to him as the head of a Department conflicts with the 
dignity of the House The Head of a Department must bo under the control ot 
some Minister It ts obvious that the Speake: 13 not so. The Legislative Assembly 
Depaitment 1s an autonomous Department Under no ciucumstances can the 
3 seen of a Legislative Assembly be treated as the Head of a Depaitment under 

inisterial control ” 


The House then unanimously passei the motion of Khan Sahib Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahmaa utging the implementation of the amendment adopted by the House 
duitug the last session for the remission of revenue at a flat sate of 33 pe: cent 
ay 9000 as funds pormitted Lhe House wis then prorosued 


Proceedings of the Council 


Augvst Session—Shillong—16th. to 18th August 1937 


NON-OFEICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The first sitting of the Assam Logislative Council was hell at Shillong ou the 
16th August 1937. 


On the motion of the President, the House decided to send a condolence 
resolution to Lady Keane, expressing teztet at the death of Sic Michel Keane 
rhe House adjourned as a mark of respect to the late Governor 


17th AUGUST —Five resolutions were taken up to day. One was carted without 
division, One was accepted with certain molihcations and the remaioiug ones were 
withdrawn 

S) Sarat Chandra Bhattacharjee’s resolution recommending for the appointment 
of a Retrenchment Committee with the object of finding some funds for nation- 
building measures was accepted by the Government 
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Maulvi Abdur Rahim Ohowdhury's resolution recommending to the Government 
of Assam to hold the examinations of all High and Middle Schools in the province 
Tet - cummence the academic session with the calender year was passed without 

vision. 

Maulvt Abdul Hai’s resolution recommending the Government to open a 
new portfolio under the heading ‘unemployment’ to be in charge of one of the 
Hon’ble Ministers was withdrawn on an assurance given by the Hon'ble Chief 
Minister that tho question of unemployment has been seriously taken up by the 
Government. The education Minister said that he was technically in charge of 
the portfolio of ‘unemployment.’ 

abu Satyendra Mohan Lahirt’s resolution for the separation of judiciary from 
executive was also withdrawn on the ground stated by the Hon’ble Judicial 
Minister that it would involve an additional expenditure of three lakhs of rupees. 
The Council then adjourned. 


GeneraL Discussion oF BupGEt 


18th. AUGUST:—General discussion of the Budget commenced in the Council 
to-day. Mr. Suresh Chandra Das subjected the Budget to a searching scrutiny and 
expressed, on behalf of the House, disappointment at the way in which the 
Council had been called upon to deal with the financial statement of the province. 
Discussing the Budget, Mr. Das said that, but for the wiping out of all previous 
debts, a subvention of Rs. 30 Jakhs and a contribution of 62 and a half per cent 
of the jute export duty, all mainly due to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial adjustment 
—the prosperity of the province would not have’ been so manifest as had been 
made to appear. Mr. Das was surprised that education was practically “starved.” 
Where literacy was 5 per cent to spend only 6 per cent of the total revenue was 
nothing but culpable negligence, he said. 

Mrs. Zubida Ataur Rahman, the only lady member and Deputy President of 
the House, thanked the Finance Minister for presenting a surplus Budget. She 
asked for fair treatment for female education. She said that in the Budget, against 
Rs, 80,10,191 for boys, a sum of about Rs. 84,864 had been provided for girls. She 
veneers that more stipends should be given to girls to enable them to go in for 
higher training in medical nursing and midwifery. . 

Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutta wanted that the outsiders living in Shillong 
trehmespeaniaas should be allowed to be enfranchised for the Shillong backward cons- 
tituency. le also criticised the Government for the delay in coming up with the 
Ministers’ Salary Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Barua (nominated) made a grievance of the fact 
that Budget was not presented before them simultaneously with the Assembly 
which, he said, was directly in contravention of the provisions of the new Consti- 
tution and this failure on the part of the Government was characterised by him 
as showing disrespect to the House. As regards the Budget itself, he thought that 
though it was not an ideal one, yet it could not be said it was wholly unacceptable. 

r. Mon Mohon Choudhury said that the surplus did not reflect to the credit of 
the Ministry and that the credit rightly belonged to the Central Government. Ho 
appealed in the name of humanity to devote more attention and money to the welfare 
of the masses. Referring to the plight of Sunamganj people, he said that place was 
compe isclated from the rest of the world for want of proper communication. 

r. Apurva Kumar Ghose appealed to the Government for a further reduction 
of Jand rdvenue. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri said that thoy had been ignored in the matter of 
presentation of Budget as also the allotment of days for their business. As regards 
the Budget itself, he referred to the section 68 (2) of the Government of India Act 
and said that it would have been more proper, if the expenditure of the charged and 
voted items were shown separately. He criticised the Government for the inclusion 
of 5 Ministers in the Cabinet and he thought that work could be done by 3 Minis- 
ters. As regards the salary of Ministers he said that they should draw a salary 
sufficient enough to enable them to live not in luxury, but in comfort and ina 
decent manner and as such he thought that the Congress ideal of a maximum of Rs. 
500 Le be followed. In short, the Ministry shuld work in a spirit of service and 
Bacrince, 

Hon’ble Saiyed Md. Sir Saadulla, replying on the debate, spoke for one hour. 
Referring to the objection of some of the members that they had not been treated 
properly and courteously in the matter of presentation of the Budget, he said that 
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it was far from the intention of Government. By way of explanation he said that 
the Council was summoned 12 days later than the Assembly commenced in the 
belief that by that time, some bills might come out of the cert to be presented 
before the Council. As regards the allotment of more days for the business of the 
House, he assured that he would consider the matter. As regards the various 
suggestions made by the members in the course of their speeches, he assured the 
House that those would be carefully considered and taken note of for their guidance 
in preparation of future Budgets. As regards the objection that the Assam Oom- 
pulsory Primary Education Act had not been given effect to as yet, he said in 
Assam Primary Education was free but to make it compulsory, he said a further 
sum of 3 crores of rupees was required which could not be found in the present 
state of finances of the Province. 
The Council was at this stage prorogued. 


October Session—Shillong—25th. to 30th. October 1937 


SaLARIES BILis 


The October Session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 25th. October 
1937, unier the presidency of Rai Bahadur Monomohon Lahiri. The Speaker's 
Salary Bull, the Ministers’ Salary Biil, the Court of Wards’ Amendment Bill, the 
Members’ Emoluments Bill and the Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill were 
taken up for consideration. The Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, 


Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahiri contended that the Members’ Emoluments Bill was 
not in order as it provided for a salary with a retrospective effect. Rai Sahib Hem 
Chandra Datta and Abdur Rahim Choudhury said that the bill was in order. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahiri tabled a resolution for bringing the civil courts at 
Shillong under the Calcutta High Court. 


Assam Locat Rates AMEND, Bru 


26th. OCTOBER :—The Council passed for consideration to-day the Assam Local 
Rates (Amendment) Bill, 1937, which provides for a reduction of the local rates 
levied in the permanently settled areas of Sylhet and Goalpara. 

Introducing the Bill, Maulvt M. Asaduddin Chaudhury said that the economic 
condition of the residents of these areas did not justify the imposition of enhanced 
local rates at the rate of two annas and cpa pies. This high tax occasioned hard- 
ships to both landlords and tenants If the Government would inquire into the 
number of estates sold in order to meet arears in local rates they would find out the 
real position. 


BroLtoeicaL Stunpizs 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharjee moved that in view of the intention of the 
University of Calcutta to 1educe the theoretical course of the Medical College by oue 
ear for those students who had passed in biology as an additional subject in their 
I Sc. examination early steps should be taken to provide facilities for the study of 
biology in the Cotton and Murarichand colleges. 

Maulanu Abu Nasher M. Wahed, Minister for Education, said in reply that he 
had already asked the Director of Public Instruction to preparo a scheme on_ this 
subject. Classes would be started as soon as funds were available. 


Oruer Non-Orrictan RESOLUTIONS 


Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt moved a resolution recommending the restoration 
of the 10 per cent cut in the provincial grants to the different municipalities and 
town committees, because they were in need of funds for improving sanitation 
and water supply. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla, the Premier, gave an assurance that the cuts would be 
restored when funds were available. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri’s resolution recommending that steps be taken to 
bring the British Civil Courts of Shillong under the jurisdiction of a High Court 
was accepted by the Premier with reservation. 

The Premier also accepted another rerolation by the same member recommending 
Government that early steps be taken to bring the criminal courta in the partially 
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excluded areas in Assam—the Garo Hills, the Mikir Hills and the British 
portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hill districts (other than the Shillong municipality 
and cantonment) under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta. 


MontcrpaL AMENdMENT Britt 


27th. OCTOBER :—Two important municipal amendment Bills, the aiming ata 
reduction of a tax on unoccupied houses and the other to allow of women becom- 
ing municipal commissioners, were introduced in the Council to-day. 

Mr, Suresh Chandra Das moved a Municipal Amendment Bill urging abolition of 
the holding of the tax on unoccupied houses {n Municipal areas. 

Rai Saheb Hem Chandra Dutt moved another resolution to amend the Municipal 
Act with a view to enable women to become Municipal commissioners. 


Non-Orriora, Reso.urions 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya withdrew his resolution urging introduction of 
Compulsory Primary Education in at least one police station in each sub-division in 
Assam after the Chief Minister and the Elucation Minister had pleaded inability of 
the Government to adopt the measure in view of financial stringency. 


28th. OCTOBER :—Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri moved a resolution to-day for 
the deprovincialisation of Government High Schools so as to set free money for aided 
high schools, The resolution was lost by 9 to 8 votes. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya to remove the 
Shillong Cantonment to a suitable distance to provide accommodation for the steadily 
growing civil population was lost, the Chief Minister opposing it. 


Assam Locay Rates Amenp, BIL 


29th. OCTOBER :—The Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Bill of 1937, moved by 
Maulvi Md. Asaduddin Chaudhury and the Assam Municipal (Removal of Female 
Ineligibility) Amondment Bill of 1937, brought by Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt 
were passed to-day. 

The former Bill enforces the local rates at one anna and four pies in the rupee 
in Sylhet and Goalpara, and the latter enables women to become municipal com- 
missioners. 

An amendment moved by Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati to make the local 
rates one anna and eight pies, and the amendment moved by Rai Bahadur Heramba- 
prosad Barua to make the local rates one anna and six pies, were not moved. 

The Government, who had pressed for higher rates when the BA! was first in- 
troduced, also did not move any amendment, and the Local Rates Bill was passed 
without opposition. 


Sataries Bitus Passep 


30th. OCTOBER :—The Council passed to-day the Assam Speaker’s Bill, the 
Deputy Speaker's Salary Bill, the Assam Ministers’ Salary Bill, the Assam President's 
Salary Bill, the Assam Deputy President’s Salary Bill and the Assam Court of Wards 
Bill in the same form as passed by the Lower House. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Das’s amendment to reduce the Chief Minister's gr from 
Rs. rian to Rs. 2000 and that of other Ministers from Rr. 1500 to Rs. 1300 were 
negatived. 


Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Borua’s amendment reducing the salary of the 
members of both Houses from Rs. 100 a month to one rupee a year was carried by 
9 votes to 6. thus revising the Bill originally passed by the Lower Houses. 

The daily halting allowance was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 and the travelling 
allowance to rates admissible to first grade officers. The Council was prorogued, 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 
Nagpur—30th. & 31st. July 1937 


Thore was considerable obstruction from the visitors’ galleries when the C. P. 
and Berar Legislative Assembly held its first meeting under the New Constitution at 
Nagpur on the 30th. July 1937. 


The meoting bogan with the usual Congress ceremonial with Congress members 
walking in procession to the Assembly Chamber from the Premier’s house, accom- 
panied by large crowds. 

Having held a flag hoisting ceremony outside they then entered the Hall where 
packed and oxcited galleries awaitod the start of ths swveuing-in ceremony. 

There were hostile demonstrations from the gallories when the former interim 
Ministers took the oaths and Mr. S. W. A. Rizvs had to seek the protection of the 
chair (occupied temporarily by Khan Bahadur Syed Atfazat Als.) 

Dr. Khare, the Premier, appealed to the galleries to maintain ordor but shouting 
continued and the President fois warned tho visitors that he would have the galle- 
ries cleared. Thereafter quito prevailed and the House adjourned. 


3ist. JULY :—Tho Assembly discussed to-day an adjonroment motion alleging that 
Government officers had unduly influenced an election ; the resolution was withdrawn 
after the Premier (Dr. N. B. Khare) had made a_ statement on his Qovernment’s 
policy regarding the subject under debate. 

Mr. Ghanashyam Stngh Gupta, the Congress nominee, was elected Speaker with 
78 votes, while his rival, thea Rev. G. C. Rogers secured 26 votes. Mrs Anusuyudbas 
Kale (Congress), the only nominee, was elected Deputy Speaker, 


Removal Or DisquatiricaTion Bry 


The House then took foto consideration Mr. Mf. Y. Shareef's C. P. and Berar 
Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualifivatious) Bill of 1937. He said that the Bill 
intended that a person should not be disqualified for being chooseu as, aad for being 
a member of the sae | oy reason only of the fact that he held certain offices of 
profit under the Crown, It, howover, made aa exception that a person who was an 
employee of a State Railway should be disqualified to fill a seat other than a Labour 
seat in the said Assembly. The Minister accepted certain amendments in the list of 
offices and the Bill was passed into law without a division. The House then 
adjourned sine die, 
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Budget Session —- Nagpur—10th. to 22nd. September 1937 


Financia, STATEMENT For 1937-38 


The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 10th September 1937 
Ihe Budget for 1937-38 was presented to the Assembly by M: D_ Mehta, 
Kiuance Minister It showed a small revenue surplus of Rs 31,000, the estimated 
revenue being Ry 474 84 lakhs, and the expondituio charged to revenue Rs. 47453 
akhs 

Presenting the Budget the Finance Minister said aiden: the transactions of 
the Famino Relief Fund and the Public Debt, the net 1esult of the debt, deposit, and 
capital heads 1s a debit of Rs 5651 lakhs, of which Rs 4580 lakhs 1s fo. repayment 
of last \ea: 5 short-term loan from the Government of India This will be covered 
by the permanent loan of Rs. 50 lakhs raised duting the year, the balance being met 
tv tomporary boriowins 

“On the receipt side the land rovenue estimates allow for the luge suspensions 
ani remissions that have been granted im 1espect of the last rab: season owing to 
damage by untimely 1ain and other cilamities Some allowauce has also been made 
for the possibility of collections im the next Akart/ season being affectod by any 
abatements o: reductions in land ievenue that may bo mile in pursuance of the 
Governments intention to give relicf io that form wherever: detailed examination 
shows this to bo justified ’ 

Outhning the pohey of tho Government, Mr Mehta said that a retrenchment com- 
mittce would be appointed to effeut drasti. economy in the cost of administration 
‘Lhe question of sepatation of judiciaty from executive, the possibility of a reduction 
in scales of pay of subordinate sorvices, overhaul of administration and local bodies 
with a view to making them more effi runt and jal teform, were all unde: consideta- 
tion of the Government The Government was hhelvy to undertake a commercial sur- 
vey of forests which would imdicate possibilities of starting new industries They 
were also considering the problem of agricultural improvement and the | ae aah for 
the reduction of grazing dues, and irrigation rates were being examined The Gov- 
cinment would also take up shortly the problem of water supply and communica- 
tions 1 rural areas and Mi Mehta hoped that next year’s budget would show the 
fruits of then cftorts 

He referred to the policy of prohimtion and announced that as the first stop, 
they had decided to stop liquor sales in Saugor district and Narsingpur subdivision, 
and also intended to discontinue sales in Ahot taluk in Berar The Government had 
also decided to introduce prohibition im = sclect industiial ateas and carry on tem- 
perance propaganda all over the province Ihe antiipated loss to the general revenues 
from excise source of Rs 33 Jakhs sprevi over a penod of years and during this 
period it would be employed in financing schemes of 1u1al development and village 
uphft Referring to the question of immediate relief to the peasantry, he said that 
they would evamine the position and adopt all possible ameliorative measures He 
concluded that the budget next year would demand sacrifices from all sections of the 
community, except the poorust and hoped that none would be found waiting 


Before the Finance Minster hid presented the Budget Mr G 8S Page (Unity 
Paity) souzht leave to move an adjournment motion to dliscage the non-inclusion of 
a hariyan in the Ministry, in view of the fict that hatin members numbered 30 in 
the House and represented an influential mimouty Tho Speaker disallowed the 
motion stating that the matter was not urgent and could have been discussed in the 
Isst session 

Orrictay BILLs 


Ihe C P and Berar Legislative Assembly Committee Summons Enforcement Bill 
and another the Police Act Amendment Bil) authorizing the Provincial Goveroment 
: appoint honorary police offivers to deal with certain types of offences were passed 

y the House 


Savaries Bris 


The Piemio:, Dr. Khare introduced the Bill providing for salazies and allowances 
of Ministers, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker, the Parliamentary Secretaries and 
the Members Amendments reducing allowances to Ministers moved by non-Congress 
Members were rejected withou. division The House voted the salaries of the 
Speaker, Deputy Speaker and Pathamentary Secretaries. The salary for members 
was under discussion when the House adjourned. 
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GerneraL Discussion or Bupger 


11th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly devoted the whole day to the goneral discuss- 
sion of the Budget. Rao Saheb D. Y. Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, opening the 
debate, complained that the budget did not treat the claims of Berar for revenue ex- 
penditure as enjoined by the Government of India Act, and said that he was com- 
pelled to appeal to the Governor to look into the matter as one of His Excellency’s 
special responsibilities. 

Mr, Abdul Raxak Khan felt that the budget did not bear “tho Congress stamp.” 
Mr. Maindas, a Congress Harijan member from Bilaspur, recalled the Congress elec- 
tion pledges regarding reduction of land revenue, and in case no relief was 
forthcoming, he and his six Harijan colleagues would resign from the party. 

Mr. Beohar Rajendra Singh said that the Congress Ministry had little time to 
scrutinize the budget in detail, and had no doubt that the Ministry would devote 
its first attention for improving the condition of the masses. The Rev. Q. C. 
Rogers advocated great caution regarding prohibition policy. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, replying to the criticisms, appealed to 
all sections of the House to co-operate with the Ministry. The granting of consider- 
able relief to ryots would, he stated, entail exploration of fresh avenues of income, 
He assured the House that the Congress Ministry would tiy to redeem their election 
pledge by giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry. Referring to the com- 


plaint of unfair treatment of Berar, Mr. Mehta asked the Opposition not to embarrass 
the Government at tho outset. 


Votina on Bupcet Demanp 


13th. SEPTEMBER :—Voting on Budget Domands commenced to-day. ‘The first 
divisiona was taken when Mr. G. S. Page (Nagpur Labour) pressed a token cut 
under “land revenue.” It resulted in a victory for the Government, 5 voting for 
Mr. Page’s motion and 68 against it. Mr. Page sought to express the desire of the 
Assembly that the Government should reduce rents of holdings by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Pp. B. Gole, Reventie Minister, made the following statement regarding the 
revenue policy of the Cabinet: “In consultation with mv colleagues I have decided 
to give reduction in the land revenue at a flat rate throughout the province. In 
pursuance of the present Ministry’s policy small holdings would be given immediate 
relief. We will decide what should be treated as small holdings in each tract, and 
the flat rate to be given. The relief now given will not be withdrawn, but the ques- 
tion would be considered in all its bearings with a view to seeing if further relief 


should or should uot be given to bring about an equitable adjustment throughout 
the province.” 


14th. SEPTEMBER :—The excise policy of the Government was discussed at 
length in the Assembly to-day. Several cut motions on the excise grants were moved, 
but later withdrawa, Mr. Abdul Razaquo, Deputy Leader of the Lndepeodent party, 
ea elucidation of the Governmeut’s prohibition policy by means of a cut motion. 

r. D. K. Mehta, Finance Minister, stated that it was wrong tu say that the Gov- 
erument prestige in the market did not stand high. He thought that there was sumo 
misunderstanding with regard to the recent C. P. Loan, being under-subseribed. It 
was agreed when the loan was issued, that loans of all Governments should opeu 
and close at the same time and that such of the Joaus that were under-subscribed would 
be made good from those over-subscribed. The foans were closed after two hous 
of their opening. As some of these were over-subscribed and when it was found that 
the C. P. Loan applications did not come up to Ns. 50 lakls, a portion of the Madras 
loan was allotted to this province. He had no doubt that it would have been fully 
subscribed had the subscription list been kept open for a longer time. 

With regard to the fears expressed by the mover that pursuance of this policy 
might lead to financial crisis, Mr. Mehta said that his Government stood for balanced 
ebudgets, and fears were groundless. He also said that there was equally no founda- 
tion for the belief that prohibition was being adopted all at once. The policy was 


being pursued by stages and the Government bopud to make the province dry in 
three years. 


15th, SEPTEMBER :—A cut motion to raise a debate over rates of court-fee, 
process fee and registration fee of moneylenders was thrown out by the House by 71 
votes to 31. A similar cut motion was defeated 31 voting for and 69 against it. 
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Mr. Y. M. Sareef, Law Minister, replying, stated that the present Government 
was not responsible for the court on process fees now in force. 

The demand under excise and stamps were voted, and the grants under forests 
were under consideration when the House rose for the day. 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly passed the Forests and Registration demands 
to-day and the demand under the head Iriigation was under discussion when the 
House adjourned. The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, who on the previous day 
had given the impression of speaking 1n a “bureaucratic vein” placated his part 
members by assuring that every grievance biought to his notice would be examined. 
ra ee anoee that the Government would undertake a commercial survey of the 
orests, 


17th. SEPTEMBER :—The demands under Irrigation and public works were voted 
by the Assembly to-day, all cut motions being withdrawn. 

Mr Thakur Chedilal moved a token cut under general administration, uiging that 
all Government servants who put in 265 years’ service, should be retired with a 
view to relieving print Sa dat The Premier, Dr. Khare said that the Question 
was under examination. The Congress Ministry, he sald, favoured economy. 

By another cut motion Rao Saheb D. V. Rajurke: urged Gove:oment to impose 
a giaded salary cut in the emoluments paid to Government servants pointing out 
that in Madras the Congiess Ministry had already imposed reductions. 

D: Khare expressed himself in agreement with the principle underlying the 
motion, but said it was a mistake to say that Madras had alieady imposed a graded 
cut The local Government would strongly urge the Central Government to agiee 
to the imposition of such cuts. The matter was at present before the Secretary of 
State. The cut motion was withdiawn. 


18th. SEPTEMBER :—“There can be no two opinions as to the attitude Govern- 
ment servants should adopt in dealing with the public and, as pointed out by the 
Governor of the United Provinces in a recent speech, that attitude should be one 
of carrying out the orders and policy of the Government of the day loyally, and I 
hope that Government servants in the ©. P. and Berar will loyally carry out the 
policy of the present Government.’—This statement was made by Dr. Khare, Pre- 
miei, In course of a reply to a token cut brought by a Congress membe: when a 
demand under general administration was under discussion. During discussion 
several Congress members made certain allegations regarding the attitude of police 
Officials at several places during the last general elections Pioceeding Dr. Khare 
said that there was no material at his disposal to enable him to verify the accuracy 
o1 the exaggerated character of the allegations but if specific complaints were 
biought to bis notice they would be inquired into. He added that instructions had 
been issued to Government servants that they should keep themselves strictly aloof 
from party politics and should be polite and courteous to the public 

After discussion the cut motion was withd:awn. The need for the abolition of 
the posts of commussione1s was taised by auother member, Mr. D. K Mehta, 
Finance Minister, stated that the views of the House would be conveyed to the 


Secretary of State. 


20th SEPTEMBER :—The whole of the provincial Budget was passed to-day 
by the Assembly. The guillotine was ae when the demand under Administration 
of justice was under discussion, and all subsequent demands, numbering 20, were 
passed without discussion. 

By another cut motion Mr. C. J. Bharukba (Congress) urged that the Advocate- 
General should be paid Rs. 500 a month. Ono an assurance by Mr. Shareef that the 
question would be examined by him in consultation with other members of the 
Cabinet and then submitted to the Governor for decision, the cut motion was 


withdrawn. 
BaLagizs BILL 


21st SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly met to-day the first part of the day 
was spent in discussing the Payment of Salaries Bill. After fifty minutes’ discussion 
the Bill authorising the payments of salaries to Ministers, the Speaker, the Deputy 
Speaker, the Parhamentary Secretaries and others was passed. 
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DEMAND FoR ConsTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


21st. SEPTEMBER :—Lively debate ensued to-day when the Hon'ble Dr. N. B. 
Khare, Prime Minister, moved the official resolution on Constituent Assembly. The 
Prime Minister traced at length the constitutional development of the country to show 
how the demand formulated in the resolution was a logical sequel. In a thirty 
minutes’ speech Dr. Khare made it clear that financial, economic, and political evolu- 
tions of the country were inter-dependent. He said that the Congress demanded 
that the present constitutiou should be forthwith repealed as inadequate and insulting 
to the dignity of India. 


Immediately had the Prime Minister finished, Dr. Raghavendra Rao rose to 
oppose the motion. He reas that the speech of the Prime Minister was fall of 
inaccuracies. The Prime Minister had also omitted from the resolution the essential 
ingredient from the Working Committee’s approved draft. Whatever one might say 
about the inadequacy of the constitution, there had been great changes in the poli- 
tical situation. As a result of these constitutional changes the gravity of political 
power had been shifted to Provinces. The Prime Ministers had now occupied the 
place hitherto occupied by Governors. Proceeding, he said that the federation of the 
people of provinces and of Indian States was an ideal worthy of any sacrifice and 
worthy of collaboration of Indians and Britons. The Constituent Assembly pre- 
supposed a high degree of homogeneity and unity of purpose. Such an experiment 
had never been tried in the sub-continent, possessing such a diversity of races and 
interests. He asked what guarantee would there be that if the Constituent Assembly 
was convoked on the basis of adult franchise for the determination of India’s future 
constitution, the Communist party in India would not get hold of the machinery and 
oust those who were now clamouring for the Constituent Assembly on peaceful and 
non-violent lines. 

Mr. 7. J. Kedar (Congress) showered invectives on Dr. Rao. He wondered how 
Dr. Rao could praise the present Government of India Act when the whole country 
condemned it. He asked them to follow the example of Ireland which had shaped 
its own constitution. They wore, by bringing this resolution, following in the foot- 
steps of the country which fought for a constitution after its liking and ultimately 
got it. Referring to the fear of Dr. Rao of the capture of the Congress by Com- 
munists, Mr. Kedar declared that he had not come across a single Communist in 
India who was imbued with violent ideas. They were not dangerous people as Dr. 
Rao thought them to be. To consider the Communist as a terrorist was nothing 
but a flight of imagination. They never wanted Federation and he asked Dr. Rao to 
preach his gospel in Indian States. Assumption of office by the Congress did not 
mean surrender of the national demand. On the contrary, the Congress was out to 
shake off the shakles of British Imperialism. 

Hon'ble Mr. Mishra said that Mr. Raghavendra Rao in course of his speech had 
tried to have a dig at the Congress at every stage. He referred Mr. Rao tu a speech 
delivered by him in 1921 In which Mr. Rao had said that the Jink between India 
and England was ao artificial one and he was surprised to notice that one who was 
a sharp critic of Government io those days had turned into a defender of the 
British policy. 

Mr. Gulabchand Choudhuri (Congress) supporting Dr. Khare’s resolution said that 
the Government of India Act did not aim at giving Swara) to India but merely 
made a provision for the Government India. It was, therefore, idle to hope anything 
tangible from the scheme outlined therein. Only a Constituent Assembly could not 
draw up a Constitution that would satisfy the aspirations of India. The Congress, 
he added, had accepted office not for working the Act but to prevent self-seekers 
and other undesirable people from usurping power. 

Mr. Pandhart Patil (Non-Brahmin) led an ironical attack on the Congress by 
saying that the exclusion of a Harijan member from the Cabinet had roused suspi- 
cions in the minds of people about its bonafides vis-a-vis the poor and illiterate 
people who constituted an important minority community in the province. He was 
afraid that the Constituent Assembly would resu't in concentrating power in the 
hands of the rioh and would be a signal for the spread of Bolshevism. __ 

Mrs. Anasuyabat Kale refuted the allegation of Mr. Patil by pointing out that 
the Congress had all along advocated adult franchise whivh gave power to the poor- 
est of the poor. The Congress also favoured the impvsition of death duties—a 
suggestion which it would have never made had it favoured the rich as alleged. 

r. Bikhulal Chandak also supported the resolution while Mr. Ghodichor Dashrath 


33 
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Patil supported Mr. Harda’s amendment, Mr. Agnibhoj supported the Congress 
resolution. Khan Saheb Muzaffar Hussain alleged that the minorities were afraid of 
the Congress because of the Congress lip sympathy to democracy which was not 
found in actual practice. It was also not free from the Hindu Sabha influence. 
It was not proper for those who accepted office to say that their action did not 
amount to surrender of the national demand. Congressmen during their term of 
office so far had not given any proof that they were wrecking or attempting to 
wreck the new Constitution. 


22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly session, came to a close to-day after it 
had adopted the resolution on the Government of India Act 1935, and the 
Constituent Assembly demand. The first part of the resolution communicating to 
the Government of India the emphatical opinion of the Assembly that the Act 
should be replaced at the earliest possible date by a constitution in consonance with 
the aspirations of the people of India was unanimously adopted, while the latter 
part, viz., “aS expressed in the resolutions of the Indian National Congress” and 
that assumption of office by the Ministers should ty no means be understood as a 
surrender of the National Demand for a Constitution to be shaped by representa- 
tives of the people of India au summoned to a Constituent Assembly convened 
for the purpose” was adopted without a division. a 
The three amendments to the resolution were Jost by an overwhelming majority 
of votes. The House then adjourned stne die. 


Winter Session— Nagpur—7th to 16th December 1937 


Tue Proxisition Briu 


Reference of the Central Provinces and Berar Prohibition Bill to a Select 
Committee and a “victory” for the Opposition in the debate on the Berar Land 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill marked the first day’s proceedings of the Assembly's 
Winter session which began on the 7th. December. 


me that the Prohibition Bill he referred to a select committee Mr. P. B. Gole, 
Minister for Excise claimed that the measure had public support to an extent never 
before extended to any other. Replying to those who doubted the wisdom of prohibition, 
the Minister said that illicit distillation had thrived in the past because of the 
public’s spay but here, as elsewhere in India, there was great social, religious and 
traditional disapproval of the drink habit and this sentiment against liquor could be 
marshalled through systematic propaganda. Government proposed to appoint a number 
of anti-drink committees in selected areas in addition to a provincial committee. 
As regards the financial aspect of the problem the Minister said they must be 
prepared to face a loss. He asked the House to remember that the object of taxation 
was to spend the proceeds on the betterment of taxpayers. What better object 
could they spend on it than the improvement of the hving condition of the poorer 
sections of the community who constituted the majority of those Habs to drink ? 
The Government were determined to suffer any loss involved and would find the 
money either by retrenchment or by devising measures of taxation that would not 
affect the poorer classes of the community. ‘lhe Minister pointed out that it would 
be unwise to be hasty in the establishment of prohibition. ‘hey bad first to have a 
clear idea of the difficulties involved. Their decision was irreyvokable and they 
could not tisk failure by haste. The experience they would gain by introducing 
prohibition in the areas now selected would give them confidence for extending the 
movement in the next two or three years. 


Kxaanpwa Grinning Tax Varipity Biip 


Pandit D. P. Misra, Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Khandwa 
pinning and Pressing Tax Validating Bill. occasioned by the recent ruling of the 
Privy Council that the municipal committee of Khandwa when it imposed the tax 
in 1922 had not gone through all the necessary legal formalities, be referred to a 
seh committee with instructions to report by December 15. The motion was 
carried. 


Berar Lanp Revenve Amenp, Bru 


The Opposition scored a virtual victory over the Government when the Berar 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill was taken up for discussion. 
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Mr. Gole had originally moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee 
but opposition from Berar members that the Bill sought to expropriate the cultiva« 
tor and confer wide and unwarranted powers on the Government lead to the 
Minister agreeing to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

_. The Bill seeks to give the Government power to appropriate land which is out- 
side the maga fa of profitable cultivation aud has been abandoned by the cultivator. 

Messrs 6B. G. Khaparde, M. M. Hug, Pandhari Patil, Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Rahaman Beg, Rao Saheb Rajurker and others contended that the Bill would lead 
to the displacement of thousands of tenants. 

The Minister replying said that the Opposition had misinterpreted the object of 
the Bill. ‘The Government was not keen on entering on the land. The object 
of the Bill was to see that no cultivable land lay waste. He would be prepared to 
extend the period of its abandonment by a cultivator from three years to five in 
order to allay the fears of the Opposition. The House then adjourned, 


©. P. Inpian Contract Act AMEND. Biti 


8th: DECEMBER :~—In the Assembly to-day, the hon. Mr. Shareef, Minister for 
Law, introduced the C. P. and Berar Indian Contract Act Amendment Bill for em- 
powering civil courts to set aside champertous agreements between nominal plaintiffs 
and maintainers upon such terms and conditions as the courts deem fit to impose. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill refers to the recommendations 
of the Civil Justice Committee which inter alia recommended that the Indian Con- 
tract Act should be amended on tho lines of the provision obtaining in Enogilsh Law. 

In moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee the Minister referred 
to the evils arising out of persons who gave encouragement to or assisted one of 
the parties to a suit or proceeding without having any interest therein or any motive 
recognised by law as justifying their interference and pointed out that it was against 
public policy to encourage such litigation. . 

Mr. Abdul oe a Khan, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, strongly opposed the 
provisions of the Bill and contended that the majority of the provinces and legal 
authorities were opposed to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee 
being taken up piecemeal, as also this particular recommendation He added that 
the conditions in India differed widely from those in England and the Bill was un- 
warranted. He moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
Mr. Razaque’s motion was thrown out without a division and the Government motion 
for roferring the Bill to a Select Committee was carried. The House then adjourned. 


Non-Orrictat Biuus 


9th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly devoted to-day’s entire sitting to a discussion 
on 31 non-official bills. Twenty-nine of these were circulated for eliciting public 
Opinion and one was passed into law. 

The first Bill to be introduced was that of Mr. M&. G. Chetnavts, representing the 
C. P. South Landholders’ Constituency, seeking to prevent the slaughter of milch 
cattle, especially cows. When this Bill was introduced, some members of the 
Ministerial Has cried “no” to the question of the speaker. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa introduced his C. P. and Berar Payment of Salaries Amend- 
ment Bill, providing a house and motor allowance to the Speaker. The Bill was 
passed into law. The Speaker’s allowances will be on a par with those of Ministers. 

A number of Congress Party members tabled Bills, affecting the rights of tenants 
and malguzars and suggesting changes in the tenancy system. Others tabled Bills 
seekings to remove the social disabilities of Harijans and conferring on them the 
right to use all public places. : 

Mr. Kalappa also introduced the Nagpur House Rent Bill, seeking to regulate the 
rents of houses in Nagpur. 2h 

Another interesting Bill was that tabled by Syed Rouf Shah, authorising the 
Deputy Commissioners to issue permits without payment of licence fee to Shikarees 
to shoot man-eating tigers, panthers, leopards in areas infested by such animals, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the C. P. Game Act. The statement of objects and 
reasons of the Bill says that one human life 1s more valuable and important than 
any amount of money that might be recovered in the form of licence fees for shoot- 
ing. The proposed provision in the C. P. Game Bill is necessary to expedite the 
destruction of man-eaters. The House then adjourned. 


Non-Orriclan REso.utions 
13th, DECEMBER :—The Assembly discussed 5 non-official resolutions demanding 
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the institution of an enquiry into the causes of the communal disturbances ir 
Jubbulpore during the Dasara festival. ; 

Congress members, supporting it, urged the Government thoroughly to investi- 
sate the cases of the riots and to take steps in oider to prevent a recuirence 1D 
utare but Muslim members thought that no useful purpose would be served at this 
stage by an enquiry of the nature proposed 

he Premie:, the hon. Dr. N. 3B. Khare, speaking on the motion, stated that the 
Govornment would accept the motion if he, along with the Minister in charge of Law 
and Order, were asked to make an enquiry into the disturbances The House assent- 
ed to the Premier’s suggestion and the 1esolation was carried unopposed The Pre- 
mier thanked the House for its confidence and said that communal riots should make 
every Indian hang down his head in shame. He appealed to the leaders of all com- 
munities to see that there was no repetition of such ugly disturbances. 

Discussion on another resolution, urging that the enhancement of revenue made 
as the result of the last settlement in seven taluks of West Berar be reduced and 
that Jand revenue in these Talukas as collected at the pre-settlement 1ate from the 
culrent year, had not concluded when the House rose for the day The motion was 
supported by several membeis, Congress and non-Congress, hathog fiom Berar. 


14th. DECEMBER :—Mrs. Durgabat Josh: was gianted leave by the Assembly to- 
day to withdraw her resolution demanding a reduction 1a land 1evenue in seven 
taluks of Berar to the rates prevailing before the settlements of 1934 

The Revenue Minister, replying to the debate. stated that the question of relief 
in the more highly assessed areas had been engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment ever since thiey had taken up office Them examination was nealing comple- 
tion and a decision would be reached shortly. Lhe Miuniste: added that he felt that 
temporary relief was necessary and that it should take the form of abatement over 
a period of yeais He had not yet decided what the percentage of relief should be 
and for that every effort would be made to mitigate hardship and remove the sense 
of grievance. The Minister hoped that 1t would be realised that financial considera- 
tions were limiting factors in this as in any other matte: of relief. 


C. P. ano Berar Enquiry Coxsutres Bru 


15th DECEMBER :—“It should be the concein of everybody to see that the 
laws we make here are very good laws and that they are hundred per cent good,” 
said Mi. G. S. Gupta, Speaker, while adjourning the House in order to facilitate full 
discussion of a Government Bill. 

The Bill in question was one of the most controversial that had eve: come up be- 
fore the Assembly. It was described as the Contral Priovinces and Berar Enquiry 
Committee Bill and sought to empower the Provincial Government to appoint an 
enquiry Committee to deal with any matter of public importance and record 
evidence from “any person or summon him to produce any document in his 
possession, and to tender an explanation either personally or through a legal 
practitioner ”’ 

When the Bill was introduceed by the hon Dr. Khare, the Premier, Mi. Rizv: 
(Raipur) raised objections. Firstly he contended that the Bill was ultra vires of the 
Legislature inasmuch as it sought to empower the Government to enquire into the 
conduct of persons outside its purview, such as members of the Naval Miltary or 
Air Forces and secondly, assuming that the House was competent to deal with the 
measures, the previous sanction of the Governor-General had not been obtained for 
its introduction. 

several speakers supported Mr. Rizwi’s contention and others opposed 1t. 

Mr. Rezvt further contended that im accordance with the Standing Orders and 
the rules of procedure, where a question arose as to whether it was competent for 
a Provincial a pea to legislate on the subject without the sanction of the 
Governor-General, 1t was mandatory on the Speaker to refer the question to that 
authority whose sanction would have been necessary to introduce it. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Chair to withhold leave to introduce the Bull. 

After some discussion, the Speaker gave his ruling in favour of the introduction 
of the Bill. He admitted the existence of the rule quoted by Mr. Rizwi but also 
referred to another rule which permitted the Speaker to allow such legislation to 
be introduced as, he apr lay within the competence of the Legislature. It was only 
when a doubt arose in the mind of the Speaker that the rule quoted by Mr. Rizwi 
came into operation. 
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In order to judge whether discussion on the Bill was permissible, the Speaker 
referred to the Statement of Objects and Reasons and pointed out that the object 
of the Bill was to authorise the setting up of an enquiry committee to investigate a 
matter of public importance. . : 

In regard to the interpretation of rules, the Speaker stated that his policy would 
be to protect and enhance the rights of the House and not to seek to curtail them. 
The authorities concerned conld interfere with his decision if they chose as_ they 
had ample powers under the Government of India Act to do so. The Bill was 
only au enabling measure and contained no penal provision. Hoe, therefore, held 
that the House was competent to discuss the measure. 

Dr. Khare next moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. _ 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
Mr. Khaparde was supported by Rao Saheb Rajurker, Leader of the Opposition, and 
several members from the Opposition benches. : 

Members of the Congress Party appealed for the application of the closure in 
order to curtail the debate, but the Speaker refused to apply closure as the Bill was 
very important and he would not like to shut out discussion. 

The Assembly was adjourned while Mr. Khaparde’s motion was under discussion. 


16th. DECEMBER :—When the Assembly met to-day, Mr. Khaparde moved that 
the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Messrs, Abdul Rizaque and S. W. A. 
Rizvi supported the motion. Mr Rizvi failed to understand why the Government 
should bring forward a Bill of the present nature since there was nothing in the 
past to show that enquiry committees appointed by Government had been precluded 
from taking the evidence which they wanted to record. The Hunter Committee after 
the incident of the Jallianwalla Bagh and the United Provinces Labour Enquiry 
Committee were instances in point. Further, the Bill contained no provision 
for compensation to officers against whom allegations might be made and who might 
be held to be innocent by the Committee of Enquiry. 

The hon. Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier and Leader of the House, said that the Gov- 
ernment, who appointed their servants, were more concerned about the latter's wel- 
fare and about maintaining their dignity. There was no need for nervousness on the 
part of the Opposition. 

Mr. Khaparde: “Our nervousness comes from the fact that the present Govern- 
ment have come here to wreck the Constitution and to break Government.’ 

The hon. Mehta: “We have not come to wreck the Government servants.”’ 

Mr. Khaparde’s motion for circulation was pressed to a division and was defeated 
by 63 votes te 19. 

Mr. Khaparde next moved that the Bill be referred to the Select Committee but 
this motion was also defeated by 61 votes to 23. 

Dr. Khare's motion for the immediate consideration of the Bill was also pressed 
to a division and carried by 61 votes to 23. 

Messrs. Khaparde, Abdul Razaque and Rizwi next moved a number of amend- 
ments, which were all defeated. The Government opposed every amendment. 


When Mr. Khaparde’s amendment that the power to summon persons to give 
evidence or produce documents should be vested in all members of the Committee and 
not only in the Chairman, as provided in the Bill, was not accepted by the-Govern- 
ment, he exclaimed: “We have still to see the benefits of democracy, the curses of 
which are already evident.” His amendment was thrown out by 62 to 19. 


Rao Saheb Rajurker led the attack on clause 5 of the Bill which Mr. A. Razaque 
moved, should be deleted. The clause runs as under: “If during the course of an inquiry, 
the Committee considers it necessary to investigate the conduct of any person, the 
Committee shall give an opportunity to such person to take part in the proceedings 
of the Committee either in person or through a legal practitioner.” _— 

The Leader of the Opposition described the Clause as misrule by the majority and 
such as would make it difficult for any man to live honourably. 


Mr. T. J. Kedar intervened, asking if there was any penal provision in the Bill 
Competing the attendance of such persons. : 

r. Rajurker said that if the Committea appointed had no power to deal with the 
offenders, then there was no justification for wasting the public time and money by 
appointing an Enquiry Oommittes. 

Mr. Rajurker’s as also Mr. Rizvi’s amendment, excluding acts of Government 
servants purported to have been done before Ist April 1937, the date of introduction 
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of Provincial Autonomy, as provided for in Section 270 of the Government of India 
Act, were thrown out. 

Mr. Rizvé next moved an amendment, which required the suspension of Standing 
Orders by the Speaker as also the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
He claimed that notice of the Bill was first given to members on December 7, which 
had left no time for them to get the sanction of the Governor-General before they 
could give notice of amendments. The members of the House had the right to move 
amendments, of which they have been deprived on account of the failure of the 
Government to give sufficient notice to the members, He, therefore, appealed to the 
Chair to adjourn the sitting to enable members to obtain the requisite sanction. He 
reminded the Speaker that it was his duty to protect the rights and privileges of 
the members. 

The Speaker gave his ruling against Mr. Rizvi, remarking that the House having 
decided to proceed with the sanalderaton of the Bill, suspension of business at this 
Stage would amount to flouting its decision which he was not prepared to do. He 
recognised the difficulty of the members but was helpless in the matter, The situa- 
tion once again showed the undesirability of rushing through legislation and he 
appealed to the Government to proceed slowly. He could not adjourn the business 
because there would be nothing before the House for consideration since Mr. Rizvi's 
amendments were not actually before the House. _ 

The Bill was passed into law, after the disposal of the amendments. Mr. Rizvi 
offered the most strenuous opposition to the motion for its passage aud hoped that 
before giving his consent to the Bill, His Excelloncy the Governor would consider 
all his objections 

The House adjourned amidst dramatic scenes. Just when the Speaker was an- 
nouncing the adjournment, Mr. Rizvi wanted to know the duties and privileges of 
the Leader of the House and further rere that some Secretaries to Government 
were intervening in the course of the debates and confabulating with the Ministers. 
While Mr. Rizvi was on his legs, a member on the Treasury Bench said that mem- 
bers of the Congress Party could leave the House. 

Mr. Khaparde protested against this and said that the Minister’s order to his men 
was an insult to the Chair and to the House. 

Amidst confusion, the Speaker adjourned the House sine die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


1 BABU Ra) KrausHNna BOSE 

2 BABU BICHITRANANDA DAS 

3 BABU ATALA BEHARI ACHARYA 
4. KINAI SAMAL 


34 Raja BAHADUR SRI RAMA CHANDBA 
MARDARAJA DEO 

35 SRIMAN MANDHATA GoRA CHAND 
PATNAIK MAHASAYO 


Ss NABAKRUSHNA CHOUDHURY 36 BaBU GOBINDO PODHANO 


6 THE Hon’BLe Babu NITYANANDA 


KANUNGO (Minister) 
BABU JADUMANI MANGARAJ 
» GOBINDA PRASAD SINGH 


» LOKENATH MISRA 

10 » BIRAKISHORE BEHERA 

11 » DWARAKANATH Das 

12  BIRABAR NARAYAN DHIR 
NARENDRA 

13. 4 SADHU CHARAN Das 

14», GIRIJA BHUSAN DUTTA 

1§ 4 MOHAN Das 

16 4 JAGABANDHU SINHA 

17. + BISWANTH BEHERA 

18 JAGANNATH MISRA 

19 , PRANNATH PATNAIK 

20 » GODAVARIS MISRA 


21 THE Hon’BLE Basu MUKUNDA 
PRASAD Das (Speaker) 
22 BapU NANDA KISHORE Das (Dy 


Speaker) 

23» CHARU CHANDRA Ray 
MAHASAYA 

24 CHAKRADHAR BEHERA 

25 +» NIpDHI DAs 

26 », JAGANNATH Das 

27. +4 NRUPALAL SINGH 

28 THE HON’BLE BaBo BoDHRAM 
DUBEY (Minister) 

29 » PRAHALADRAt LATA 

30 , FAKIRA BEHERA 


jt “Bist BIBHAR 

32 LAL ARTARAN DEO 

33 THE Hon'BLE BABU BISWANATH 
Das (Chief Minister) 


37. ~=», Punya Natko 

38 = ,_:~*%DIVAKARA PATNAIK 

39 SRI RAMACHANDRA DEBO 

40 VYSYARAJU KaSI VISWANADHAM 
Raju 

41 SRI GOBIND CHANDRA THATRAJ 
BAHADUR 

42 CATAIN MAHARAJA SRI SRI SRI 
KRISHNA CHANDRA GAJAPATI} 
NARAYAN DEO 

43 SRIMAN SADASIBO TRIPRTI 
MAHASAYO 

44 SRIMAN RADHAMOHAN SAHU 
MAHASAYO 

45 BABU RADHAKRISHNA BiSWAS-ROY 

46 KHAN BAHADUR SAIYID AHMAD 
BAKSH 

47 SAIYID FAZLE HAQUE 

48 MAULAVI ABDUS SOBHAN KHAN 

49  LATIFUR RAHAMAN 

60 SRIMATI SARALA DEVI? 

| ¢y MRS A. LAKSHMI BAl 

52 MR. PREMANANDA MOHANTY 

53 BABU RANGA LAL 

64 MR. BRAJASUNDAR Das 

§§ RAJA KRISHNA CHANDRA MANSINGH 
HARICHANDAN MARDARAJ 
BHRAMARBAR Ral 

s6 Babu PyaRI SANKAR ROY 

57 REV, E. M. EVANS 

58 Mr HARI Pans JENNAH 

s6 SRIMAN BALABHADRA NARAYAN 
SAMANTA 

60 SRIMAN RADHA MOHAN PANDA 


Proceedings of the Assembly 


Opening Day—Cuttack—28th. July 1937 
Exgction or Speaker & Dy. Speaker 


The members of the Orissa Legislative Assembly formally assembled at Cuttack on 
the 28th. July to elect their Speaker and Deputy Speaker. Mr. B. N. Das, who had 
been nomitated by His Excellency the Governor to occupy the chair pending formal 
election of the Speaker, made a short speech welcoming the newly-elected members 
of the House. “Government of the people was being inaugurated for the first time 
to-day,” said the Chairman, as he announced that Mr. Mukund Prasad Das (Congress 
Nominee) had been elected Speaker uncontested. 

Mr. Nanda Kishore Das, also nominated by the Congress Party, was thereafter 
declared elected as the Peputy Speaker without contest. 

After the election of the Speaker, Congress members sang the “Bademataram” 
sone: all elected members in the House standing up in their seats, 

he excellent atmosphere which prevailed in the House so long was marred by a 
a small incident when it was noticed that Mr. Mansfield, Chief Secretary to the 
Orissa Government and one or two other Government officials, remained seated 
while the “Bandemataram” song was being sung. 

Pandit Godavarts Misra immediately drew the attention of the Speaker to this 
fact and asked for his ruling as to whether it was permissible for a Government 
official to show this affront to the House. 

The Speaker promised to enquire into the matter and give his ruling after 
ascertaining the facts from the members referred to. 

The Speaker announced that he had decided to accept Rs. 400 only per month 
as his salary, an announcement which was greeted with cheers from all sections of 


the House. 
Budget Session—Cuttack—30th. August to 28th. Sept. 1937 


Financia, StateMent For 1937-38 


30th. AUGUST :—Mr. SBtswanath Das, Premier, introduced to-day the Budget 
for 1937-38. The budget shows a surplus of Rs. 5,20,000, total receipts and expen- 
diture being Rs, 1,89,57,000 and Rs. 1,84,37,000 respectively. 

In his opening remarks the Premier dwelt on the past sufferings of Utkal due 
to political and administrative vivisection. The National Congress was fighting for 
Swaraj and was opposed to the imposed Government of India Act. The new legis- 
latures, however, enjoyed some measure of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Das regretted that the Congress Ministry in Orissa lacked time to give close 
attention to the present Budget. Besides, the Orissa Budget suffered from peculiar 
difficulties. New areas had been added to the province. their estimates of income 
and expenditure were very rough. Madras officers serving in Orissa had the option 
to return and their pay, pension charges and travelling allowances were uncertain 
and upset the budget provision once made. 

Proceeding, the Premier referred to the need to maintain Rs. 5 lakhs as minimum 
balance with the Reserve Bank consequent on the Niemeyer settlement and as a 
corollary of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. Now, after wiping out the 
interest charges on the two protective canal systems in Orissa amounting to Rs. 10 
to 11 lakhs, the Central Government were giving a recurring grant of Rs. 40 lakhs 
annually towards the normal expenditure. In the current year Orissa had obtained 
Rs, 47 lakhs. The revised budget for 1936-37 revealed a closing balance of Rs. 3.55 
lakhs, which was really made up of Central Government grants for specific purposes, 
If the provincial revenues alone were considered, it was a deficit of Rs. ‘04 lakhs, 

Excluding special grants, the Budget made 00 room for new schemes. Mr. Das, 
therefore, appealed to officials to accept a similar pay. The revenue was likely to 
fall owing to the recent unprecedented floods, The grant of Rs. 40 lakhs as sub- 
vention from the Central Government was due really to the presence in the Orissa 
province of a large undeveloped area and heavy overhead charges. The distribution 
of assets between Madras, Bibar and Orissa had been unfare to the new province, 
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which got nothing from the huge opening balance, the accumulated Famine Relief 
Fund eto. Orissa also had to pay huge contributions to other provinces for admission 
of ag in technical institutions. Mr. Das urged the reopening of the entire 
question. 

After referring to the recent floods, Mr. Das said Orissa had the largest extent 
of excluded areas (20,000 square miles with 267 million population). The cr a 
ment of these areas was Jegitimately a charg; on the Oentral Government. The 
question needed agitation. 

Regarding irrigation, Mr. Das said the State should have full control over the 
water courses with a view to preventing floods and co-ordinating irrigation activities. 
Byotwae landholders in South Orissa were affected by fall in prices and a remission 
of 1 and a half annas in tho rupee was announced as in Madras. 

The Government were considering proposals to make forests remunerative. A 
co-operative inquiry would be andertaken by Mr. Daivasikamani Mudaliar of 
Madras and the possibilities of the development of cottage industries would be 
explored by Mr. Kumarappa head of the India Village Industries Association. 

Prohibition, the Premier declared, was not practicable at the present moment as 
the question was bound up with the attitude of Orissa States. It also involved loss 
of revenue and more expenditure on the prevention of illicit distillation. 

Lhe improvement of national wealth, as for instance, by the revival of the salt 
industry, would be undertaken. 

Concluding Mr. Das said, “It is hard to tax people when the universal cry con- 
sists of demands for lightening the taxation burden. We recognise the unequal 
distribution of weal-h and the consequont grinding poverty of the people. The 
immediate relief will only be in respect of uneconomic rents and illegal cesses.” 
Mr. Das said ho was not in favour of imposing a tax on agricultural incomes in the 


current year. 
Ministers’ Sararres Brun 


After the presentation of Budget a lively exchange of thursta and counter-thursts 
was witnessed when the Assembly discussed the Orissa Ministers’ Salaries Bill, 

The Raja of Khallikote proposed an amendment favouring Rs. 400 for Ministers’ 
salary instead of 500 provided in the Bill. Ho admitted that Rs. 500 was not a high 
pay for Ministers, but pleaded that though the Congress had allowed that as ihe 
maximum, in view of the poverty of Orissa, Ministers hero should forego Rs. 100 
accepting Ks. 400 only. 

Mr. Latifur Rahaman, ex-Ministor, said something, which was inaudible but which 
provoked a Congress member to remark : “Gentlemen who are not worth anything 
otherwise have drawn Rs. 6000 as salaries in Orissa,” 

Replying to the debate, the Raja of Khallikote said be would appeal to the Minister 
to accept a smaller salary. fo would not take notice of the personal attacks made 
against him and if the Ministers did not respond to his appeal, he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

The Ministers remajuing silent, the Raja of Khallikote withdrew his amendment. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Bira Behara Ilariwan raised the question of language. 

The Speaker ruled that rules would shortly be mado allowing Oriya speeches 
to be made. Meanwhile such speeches would be allowed. The Speaker requested 
members who were sufficiently able to express themselves in Euglish to do so in con- 
sonance with the Government of India Act. 


OrrFictaL BILis 
The following Government Bills were next passed : Orissa General Clanses Bill, 
1937, introduced by the Ilon. Mr. Bodhram Dubey ; the Orissa Legislative Assombly 
Speaker’s and Dy. Speaker’s Salaries Bill, the Urissa Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 
The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill, allowed Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries and others to draw salaries was referred to a Select Committee 
on the motion of Mr. Bichitrananda Das. The Assembly then adjourued tll the 3rd 


September. 
“RBanpe MataRaM’ IN ASSEMBLY 


3rd. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly reassembled this mornin,, the a aege 
Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das‘ gave a ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Godavaris Misra on tho 28th Jaly last. 


34 
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It will be recalled that on that day when the “Bande Mataram’” was sung in the 
Assembly Hall, Mi. PT Mansfield, Chief Secretary to the Qiissa Government and two 
European Secretaries did not stand up 


The Speake: ruled that Mr. Mansfield and the other officials did not form part of the 
House. Technically they were invisible to the Speaker. At the same time, the 
Speaker felt sure that no insult was meant to the House or the song by the gentle- 
men concerned He also quoted a ruling of the late President V. J. Patel in the 
Central Assombly supporting the present ruling. 


KwappaR a8 UNIFORM 


Siimathi Zakshm: Rat next moved a resolution that khaddar be supplied for 
uniforms of Government servants and employees of local boards and municipalities 

The Premter accepted the principle of the resolation, but pbeated to tho incluston 
of local boards and municipalities on the ground that thei: autonomy should be 
left untouched. 

Mr Ra) Kreshna Bose moved an amendment for deleting the words to which the 
Premier had taken exception. Ihe House accepting the amendment, the resolution 
was Cartied unanimously. 


Orrissa’s FLoop PROBLEM 


The Assembly next took up non-official resolutions, two of which related to flood 
roblems in Orissa, which afforded the Government an opportunity to declare their 
Intention of pushing through with the recommendations of the Flood Committee. 


Mr. Nityanando Kannungo, 1n the course of his speech, stated that 1t was a 
shame that whenever the question of solving the flood problem was raised the 
interests of owners of piivate embankments came up against demolition even though 
technical opinion strongly favoured demolition in the interests of the general public 
The law also seemed to be in favour of the embankment owners, In the neat 
future he hoped to announce a comprehensive policy of the Government in regard 
to the flood problem In the meantime he would state that the Government were 
taking every step for getting over any difficulty, local or othe: wise and would try to 
push through the recommendations of the Flood Committees He accepted the two 
resolutions The House then adjourned till the 6th. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 


6th. SEPTEMBER —The Assembly met to discuss non-official Bulls to-day 

Raising a point of order, Mr Mssra stated that on the second day of this session 
the Raja of Khalhkote had been allowed a ight of :eply to an amondment to the 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill But on Friday Mr Jagannathdas was refused a similar right 
on the ground that a mover of an amendment had no tirht of reply Referring to 
tules he pointed out that a mover of an amendment could be allowed to have a 
right of reply, The Speaker said he would: frame rules after consultation with party 
leaders and members would not have any giievance. 


The House refused leave to Mi. Af. G Patnatk to intioduce a Lill to repeal the 
Madias Stamp Amendment Act The same member's Agziiculturtsts Loans (Orissa 
Amendment) Bill was however accepted by the House 

The O11ssa Moneylenders’ Bill of M1 Putnark then came up for discussion, The 
Bill aims to give relief to debtors from exorbitant rates of interest 

Mr P. S Roy moved for the circulation of the Bill The Rev. Mr vans 
(nominated), supporting the Bill stated that it was a Bull to protect poo: people from 
exorbitant rates extorted by moneylenders ‘The moneylende:s were sucking the life- 
blood of poor people. He felt that the House should at once refer the Bill to a 
select committee. 

The Prenuer supported the motion for circulation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of different parts of the province and for examining the question thorou- 
ghly so that the measure might be made comprehensive. 

The Assembly conducted most of its business in Oriya. When another of Mr, 
Patnask's Bulls to amend the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act came u 
for discussion, Mi. Godavaris Misra raised a point of order stating that the Bill 
was notin the hands of the members for seven days as required by tho rules. 
Consequently, he wanted the discussion to be postpoued Lhe Speaker agrovlng, the 
House adjourned after the introduction of six more Bills. 
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GENERAL Discussion oF BupGet 


7th. SEPTEMBER :—The general discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Latifar Rahman said that the Premier had denied 
responsibility, but the Congress was wholly responsible for the unhappy Budget 
because of their demand for assurances before accepting office. Referring to the 
need for the prevention of floods, Mr. Rahman stated that if the demolition of 
embankments was not possibls the waters of the Mahanadi could be utilized for 
irrigation as hai been done by the Sukkur Barrage even though it meant a heavy 
cost. He urged the overhauling of the Engineering Dupartment. He suggested that 
the Government should take up the question of the sdiablishment of a separate High 
Court for Orissa. 

Srimati Serals Devi regretted that there was no mention in the Budget of any 
remission of rents and water rates. The Ministry, she said, should hive acted 
boldly and cut down tho sularies of offisials anl taxed the zaminiars. She urged 
retrenchment of expenditure in the Police Department. 

Mr. Sadasiva Tripithi felt that the Budget was disappointing from the point of 
view of Excluded Areas, Tho contrivution from the Government of Ludia, he thought, 
was inadequate. Mr. Gtrijubhusan Dutt referred to grievances of the Angul people. 

The Congress Socialist mombers, Messrs. Prannath Patnatk and Mohan Das 
severely criticised the budget as not containiog any provision for poor people. 

Mr. Chakradhar Behra, a tenant of the Raja Bahadur of Kanika, described 
certain illegal levies and oppressions of the rysts aud demanded the abvlition of 
permanent setilement. Mr. Pyurt Shanker Roy drew the attention of the House 
to labour conditions in rice factorivs in Orissa aud pleaded for the appointment of 
womon welfare workers as recommended by the Labour Commission. 

Reverend Lvuns, nomioated member, made a fighting speech urging the launching 
of a vigorous campaign against malaria, which was very widely prevalent in Orissa 
and specially drew the attention of the administration to the deplorable health con- 
ditions of the Khonds. Mr. Evans fully supported the Premier’s plea for increased 
help from the Centre towards the administration of the backward areas. The 
Assembly rose at 4 p. to mevt again on the 9th. 


9th. SEPTEMBER :—General discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. -Mr. 
Bichitrananda Das, supporting the Budget, stated that the Ministry could change the 
policy but could not change the framework of the Budget during the short space of 
time. There were suffivient constructive ideas in the Premier’s speech. 

Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Revenus Minister, stated that it would cost fifty 
Jakhs for giving effect to the Flood Committee's recommeudations aud take ten years 
to complete the works suggested by it and Government had already started examin- 
ation of the legal difficulties in the way of enforcing the recommendations. 

The Premier made a Spirited reply to the criticism that the Ministry was ‘“bureau- 
cratised”. In Bihar even though tax on land incomes was announced, Zamindars 
came out with help to the Oongress Ministry but he was sorry to find that even 
though there were no tax proposals, Zimindars here had not come out to help the 
aes t Regarding the criticism that the cost of the Police administration was 
heavy, he stated that they wore cutting duwo as much as possible and compared 
the cost with thosuy of other provinces to show that Orissa’s expenses were far less. 


Demanp For Constirurnt ASSEMBLY 


10th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly continued discussion on the rules of the 
House for some time and later continued the debate on the Constituent Assembly 
resolution moved by Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, ou the 30th August. 

Mr. Latif-ur-Rahaman, ex-Minister, moved the following amendment: “Provided 
the rights and privileges of minorities should be settled by mutual consent and agree- 
ment in the said Constituunt Assembly.’ The movor asked the Government to accept 
the amendment and did not make a long speech, 

The Roja of Madkupur next moved an amendment for securiug more representa- 
tion of the tl ei classes and adequate representation of minorities in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalikote moved a third amendment substituting the words 
“unsatisfactory on the whole’? for the words “wholly unsatisfactory” in the reso- 
lution. The Raja of Khalikote said that undoubtedly the present Act gave more 
powers to the people than the 1919 Act. For instanoe, the division of powers into 

reserved half” and “transferred half’ had been ended, Safeguards existed but 
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circumstances. He believed in neither Fascism nor revolution but in orderly pro- 
gress. Thus far the constitution was fairly satisfactory but the Federation was not 
conceived in India’s intorests. The Congress was fully justified in fighting the 
Federation. The Government of India Act hal relaxed British hold on the provin- 
ces but tightened the grip at the Oentre. The Raja asked the House to accept his 
amendment which was highly reasonable. 

After other speeches, Mr. M. G. Putnaik, supporting the Raja of Khallikote, 
pointed out that the Congress in accepting office had shown that the reforms were 
not wholly unsatisfactory. The capacity to defund tha country was essential for 
independence, which was otherwise meaningless. China’s plight must be warning to 
Tidian political dreamers. 

At this stage, as it was past four and many members wished to speak on the 


motion to-day, the House adjourned. 


Votina on Buparr Demanps 


13th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly took up voting on demards for"grants to-day. 
Mr. M. G. Patnaik moved a cut motion on thy minagumvent of Goveroment estates and 
wanted the replacement of sarbarakars (ravonue collectors) by village officers, which 
was the system prevailing in south Orissa. On an assurance given by Mr. Nitya- 
nanda Kanungo (fevenue Minister) that the system would be inquired into, Mr. 
Patnaik did not press his cut motion. 


14th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr.Divakar Patnaik moved a cut motion to-day, on the demand 
for land revenue to raise the question of “inequitable, uneconomic and uncodified”’ 
assessment of land and the “apathy of the Governmont” towards improving the fer- 
tility of Jands. 

Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, (Revenue Minister) replying to the debate, said that it 
was wrong to suppose that the (Giovernment was afraid to launch on a scheme of 
resettlement for fear that tho Jand revenue of the Government would bo reduced. 
He assured that ‘all possible steps would bv taken to onsure a uniform system of 
land revenue. Regarding ryots’ indebtedness ho said that the question had become 
very acute and some avenues must be found out to give relivf to the tenants. 

he mover withdrew his motion. 

Replying to another cut motion urging the necessity of granting immediate sus- 
pension of the recovery of rent in the flood affected areas, Mr. N. Kanungo observed 
that the Government have already indicated the measures they proposed to take 
for the permanent solution of the flood problem. 


15th SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Bodhram Dubey moved today the demand under excise 
of Rs. 1 and a kalf lakhs. Four Congress cut motions regarding prohibition were 
withdrawn with the leave of the House. Mr. Jaganuath Das (Congress), next moved a 
motion advocating preparations off gur from date and palmyra juico. ‘The Minister 
promised to explore the possibilities of preparation of gur. Messrs. M. G. Patnaik 
and Latif-ur-Rahaman accused the Congress of breaking its ploiges. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, replying to the debate, said prohibition would cer- 
tainly be enforced according to their pledges. But it was impossible to give any 
definite date, The Premier accepted the cut motion and promised to examine methods 
of preparation of gur from date and palmyra juice. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey moved the full demand of Rs. 6 and half lakhs odd under 
proviocial excise. The House granted the demand. The only cut motion under 
stamps was withdrawn and the Premier’s demand for Rs. 37,000 odd under that head 
was passed without discussion. 

Moving the demand under forests, Mr. Bodhram Dubey wanted Rs. 3,30,000 dur- 

ing the current year. 
__ Moving a cut motion, Mr. Sadasiv Tripathy alleged the existence of various 
illegal levies in Jeypore Samasthanam. Replying, the Minister promised that all 
illegal exactions would be stopped. He also admitted that the forest rules newded 
change giving more rights to tenants. Mr. Tripathy withdrew the motion. 

Moving next another cut motion, Mr. Nandakishore Das, Deputy Speaker, com- 
plained that the Forest Department was a losing concern in Orissa. [fhe Department 
was now a drag on other a pea ae and must be made remunerative immediately. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey, replied that the Government were considering the question 
of making the department paying. Mr. N. K. Das withdrew his motion. 
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Mr. Dibakar Patnaik, moving next a cut motion, wanted the removal of the boun- 
dary of reserve forests to one mile from the villages and the introduction of the 
forest panchayats system. The Premter assured the House that the matter was being 
considered. The motion was withdrawn. 

The last motion under the head of forests was moved by Mr. Godavaris Misra 
who asked for an inquiry committee-into the administration of forests in the Gov- 
ernment estate at Khurda for remedying popular grievances. 

The Government had not replied when the House rose for the day. 


16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly passed the demands under the heads 
Stamps, Forests and Excise to-day. Through a cut motion the Government were asked 
te keep down expenditure on forests ani also to increase the revenue yield from 
orests. 


17th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly resumed discussion to-day on a cut motion 
on the irrigation demand. Representatives of all parties spoke in favour of the cut 
motion. It was pointed out that the canal system was costly and that it was doing 
more harm than good. 

Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Revenue Minister, replying to the criticism said: “The 
Government realize the gravity aud urgency of the flood problem and are deter- 
mined to go ahead with the work of iuvestigation and are considering the projects 
and recommendations of the Flood Committee. But each project is so inter-related 
to others, that we dare not take steps in a hurry. But io the back-ground of all 
these, looms large the very grim fact of finance. We are prepared to forego any 
necessity of a civilised people in order to tackle this problem on which depends the 
very existence. Proceeding, the Minister admitted that the canals were not pro- 
ductive. He appealed to the members ani the public to create a strong public 
opinion in favour of the recommendations of the Flood Committee. The mover 
withdrew his motion. 


18th. SEPTEMBER :—The first division was pressed by the Opposition in the 
Assembly to-day on a cut motion on-grants for general administration. It resulted in 
a victory for the Government, 1:3 voting in favour of the motion and 323 against it. 

Replying to another cut motion Mr. Biswanath Dus, Premier stated that it would 
not be in the interests of the pubic to move courts of sub-magistrates to villages, 
as it would mean difficulty in obtaining lawyers. The Ministry was contemplating 
the establishment of village courts for dealing with petty offences, 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Gtrija Bhusan Dutt moved a cut motion in the 
eneral administration demand. He complained against the prevalence of beth: 
faipoly of food) to officials in the “partially excluded” areas at nominal prices. The 
Premier, replying, said that the Government did not approve any supplies being 
received by officials without payments according to the market rate. He said that 
no amount of rules and regulations would be effective unless officials and non-officials 
joined together ia creating public opinion against bethis. He suggested that meet- 
ings of tenants and hill tribas should be convened and the people informed of their 
rights and asked to communicate their grievances which ‘vould be considered by 
the eee The cut motion was withdrawn and the administration grant 
passed. 


21st. SEPTEMBER :—Replying to a cut motion under head “Administration of 
Justice’ to discuss the necessity of changing the personnel of the Advocate-General 
for Orissa with the change of Government, the Hon'ble Mr. Bsswanath Das, Chief 
Minister stated that the Advocate-General should be a person on whom the Govern- 
ment might rely for interpretation of the Acts in their favour. Interim Ministers, 
the Chief Minister said, established a precedent by appointing a mao of their own 
arty and the present ministry were also aware of tho feelings expressed in the 
House for appointing an Advovate-General from their own Pag @ assured that 
he out convey the matter to the Cabinet which would do all it coald in the 
matter. 
The mover therenpon withdrew his motion. The grant for Rs. 514,072 under 
head “Justice” was then passed. 
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DeMAND FoR CoNSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly passed to-day the resolution demanding 
Constituent Assembly, the Premier accepting the amendment of Mr. Lattfar Rahaman 
for separate electorate (for Constituent Assembly). 

The Assembly rejected Raja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendments to declare the 
the Act on the whole unsatisfactory iostead of wholly unsatisfactory and “designed 
to perpetuate subjection” to be replaced by “will perpetuate subjection.” 

The Premier replied that the amendments would strike at the very root of the spirit 
of the resolution, He asked zomindars not to be led by the cries of socialists but 
follow the Karachi Cougress resolution which defined the Congress policy regarding 
zemindary m hersee and wanted them to support the resolution. 

The resolution was passed by a large majority aud the adjournment was marked 
with cries of “Gandhi-hi-jai.” 


OrriciaL BILLS 


23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly considered Government Bills to-day. Mr 
Biawanath Das, Premier, submitted the report of the Select Committee on the Orissa 
Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill. The Bill is intended to enable 
members of tho Assembly to hold the office of Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. Mt. G. Patnatk said that a poor province like Orissa did 
not need Parliamentary Secretaries. 

The Speoker replied that the present Hill was merely permissive and did not 
make any appointments. ‘The Bill was next taken into consideration and passed. 


Moratorium & Inam Brus 


Then Mr. B. N. Das intioduced the Madras Estates Land Orissa Ameudment 
Bill, 1937, commonly known as the Moratorium Bill. The Bill protects the oseupan’y 
rights of Inam ryots in Ganjam and Koraput Districts prohibiting the eviction of suc 
tenants and staying proceedings in ojectment suits till Ist March 1938. Full legisla- 
tive protection to Tuam tenants will be given before that dato by the main Bill. 

Mr. N. Kanungo, Ministe:., moved an amendment for extending the protection to 
Inam tenants in rent suits before revenue courts also and giving them the option to 
transfer such suits from civil courts to revenue courts. 

Mr. B. N. Das accepted the amendment and the Bill was next passed. 


Mr. B. N. Das then moved the Madras FEatates Land Orissa Amendment Bill, 
1937, commonly known as the Inam Bill, extending rights to the Inam tenants from 
the Madras area in Orissa LProvinee which were lust by separation from Madras. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Tho next Bill introduced was the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amendment Bill, 
1937, obliging Zaminders to give up collectiug half the gross produce as rent and 
making it imperative that revenue officors settling the rent in proprietory areas 
should have regard to the rates of rent prevailing in the neighbouring ryotwari area. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote opposed the Bill. The Bill, he said, encroached 
on the rights of permanently settled areas and was therefore ultra vires. Half the 
gross produce was fixed as the rent in tho Zamindari areas as a result of long and 
impartial inquiries by the Government. But the settlement in ryotwari tracts was 
only by executive rules. Landholders, he said, were prepared to make all reasonable 
changes, but the present Bill was expropriatory. He was willing to have an Inquiry 
Committee as iu Madras. The Bill prepared by Mr. M. G. Patnaik providing for 
reduction of rents according to fall in prices was much more reasonable. 

Jotroduction of the Bill, however, was allowed by the House, 


Tae Capita, oF ORISSA 


24th. SEPTEMBER :—The public gallories were over-crowded this morning, 
when the Assembly took up consideration of tho question of Orissa’s capital. 

The Speaker announced that the main resolution and the amendments wil] be 
moved successively and discussion will proceed on all at the same time. The 
Speaker also limited the time for speeches of movers of the resolution and the 
amendments to 15 minutes and of others to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier moved that the question of the selection of a 
site for tbe construction of a capital for the Orissa province be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bichitrananda Das moved an amendment recommending to the Government 
to take immediate steps for the location of the said capital at Onttack. In the 
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course of his speech, Mr. Bichitrananda Das said Cuttack was the historical and 
cultural capital of the province. The controversy over it had been raised by the 
officials throwing an apple of discord among the public. The officials disliked 
centres of national life and preferred to build new cities for luxurious living. 

Mr. Pyari Shanker Roy then moved an amendment recommending Cuttack as 
capital, with provision for expansion towards Chowdwar. Mr. Roy disliked spending 
more Money on capital construction than was granted by the Government of India. 

Mr. Girija Bhusan Dutta then moved an amendment favouring Cuttack with 
Chowdwar as capital of the Province. Mr. Godavaris Misra’s amendment asking for 
examination of a less costly place between Cuttack and Puri was lost. 

The Raja of Khalltkote’s amendment for asking the Dain Committee to report on 
all the available sites including Rangailunda was lost. A division was demanded and 
the result showed that 37 were against, 5 for and 6 remained neutral. Two 
other emendments were Jost. 

Messrs. Pyari Shankar Roy and Bichttrananda Das withdrew their amendments. 

Thc only amendment remaining was the 2ne moved by Mr. Girtja Bhusan Dutt 
favouring Cuttack and Ohoudwar. It was carried without opposition. 

The Speaker then put the main motion as amonded to vote and it was carried. 


25th. SEPTEMBER :—The Madras Estates Land Act (Orissa Amondment) Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee by the Assembly to-day, a motion for cir- 
culation being rejected. The Bill aims at oxtendiug the principles ryotwart revenue 
settlement to proprietory estates. 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, Minister of Revenue, introduced the Orissa Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill regarding the right of free transfer of occupancy holdings, the right 
of cutting trees and the penalizing of illegal exactions, A motion for circualtion was 
lost and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 


27th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly agreed to the demand for Rs. 2000 under head 
“forest” for appointing a committee for the investigation of defects in the adminis- 
tration. Another supplementary grant under head “education” was moved, which was 
required for the appointment of a committee for investigating the two different systems 
of education prevailing in the province. 

The Assembly assented to all supplementary demands, including the sum for 
giving effect to the provincial marketing scheme to which there was a grant from the 
Centre. Another grant was intended for the committee for investigating the co-opera- 
tive movement and another for advising the Government regarding the flood 
Committee's recommendations. Rs. 15.000 was assented to for the flood relief. 

Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill, fixing Rs. 75 monthly and an allowance 
of Rs. 3-8 daily during the session plus double third class, was referred to a Select 
Committee. Replying to a cut motion the Premier estimated that it would save the 
Government about 33-1-3 per cont uver the present rates cf daily allowances. 


Non-OrrictaL RESOL UTIONS 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly continued to-day discussion on the Orissa 
Tenancy Act Amendment Bill 1937. of Mr. Af. G. Patrask and rejected the proposal 
for referring it to a Sclect Committee. 

he next two measures, concerning the Puri Jagannath Temple moved by Messrs 
M. G. Patnatk and Jagannath Misra, were sent for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion before 1st January 1938. 

The House next referred to a Select Committee Mr. M. G. Patnatk’s Madras 
Estates Land Orissa Second Amendment Bill. Mr. Patnaik then withdrew the Mora- 
toriam Bill and the Inam Bill. A 

Mr. M.G. Pataatk introduced the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
which the House sont for circulation. Mr. Godavaris Alssra also intruduced a Bill on 
the same subject. ee . 

Mr. Jagannath Dae introduced the Bihar and iissa Public Safety Orissa Amend- 
ment Bill, The Bill sought to repeal certatn emergency measures in force in Orissa, 

The Premier agreed with the need for removal of the emergency powers now 
vested with the Exeoutive and accepted the Bill. The Bill was promptly considered 
aud passed and the House was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 


Budget Session—Karachi—3rd. August to Ist. Sept. 1937 


FinanctaL Statement ror 1937-38 


The second session of the Sind Logtslative Assembly opened at Karachi on the 
3rd. August 1937 undor the presidency of Mr. Bhoj Singh when the Premier and 
Finanve Minister, Sir Ghulam Hussain GHidayatullah introduced the budget pro- 

8 for 1937-38, Dealing with the main items, the Premier polnted out that they 
ad budgetted for revenue receipts of Rs. 3,47,50,00) and revenue expenditure of 
Rs. 3,47,.01,000 leaving a small revenue surplus fof Rs. 49,000. Mass education was 
thelr goal, said the Premier, and towards this they intended to advance as fast as 
they could They had provided for the restoration of full grants to the local 
authorities for primary education for improving mutla schools and for grants to 
secondary schools, Additional provisions have beea mate for the extension of medical 
relief and grants to hospitals and dispensaries, A scheme has been drawa up for 
assisting and-establishing small {ndustrtes, 

Referring to the insistent demand from the House for an increased expenditure 
on nation-building schemes, the Premier urged the members to consider fairly the 
revision of land revenue assessments. The Government had not lost sight of the 
need for securing the utmost economy in expeniitare. Concluding, Sir Ghulam 
declared that their scope for the abe of new taxu3s being very limited, the Govern- 
ment had decided to proceed slowly in the mstter. The House then adjourned 


Genera, Disousston or Bup@et 


4th. AUGUST :—The goneral discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 
_ In the course of discussions Mr. Jamshed Mehta held that there was scope for 
increasing the revenue by 30 per cent from certain departments, for which he sug- 
gested a conference of the heads of all the departments. 
_ Mr. G. A. Ruschen urged the scrutiny of the oxisting system of higher eduaca- 
tion, holding that they must ory a halt to turning out more and more educated 
youths if there were no room for affording them adequate employment. 

The Congressmen opposed the Dian bade of the Barrage debt and emphasise! the 
need for [mproving communications all over the Province. ‘ 


_ Sth. AUGUST :—Mr. Bechar, Labourite, urged the Government to undertake an 
industrial survey of the province and encourage smail industries, 

Miss Jethi Sipahimalans (Oongress) next made a stirring speech. “Why tax the poor 
people and not the rich ? Why don’t you tax yourself also,” asked Miss Jothi, referr- 
ing to the speech made by a member from the Treasury Benches. Miss Jethl repudi- 
ated the statement made by a member of the Treasury Benches that industries and 
factories, if opened by the (Government, would send the poor private enterprises 
home. “Where will they go?” she asked. Miss Jethi regretted that no provisions 
had been made in tho budget for female education and maternity homes. She 
added that much saving could be made by reducing high salaries and allowances. 
Concluding, she urged that prisoners should be taught art and industry, so that, 
when they came out of the prone, they might have an occupation. 

Various other members of the Opposition, including Prof. Ghanshyam, the Congress 
Party Leader, made speeches on the budget, urging the abolition of certain Govern- 
ment posts, and the reduction in the allowances of Government Officials and expen- 
diture on police and under various other heads. They also 8 ted more money 
bang seen on the education and health of the masses and the nationalisation of 


The discussion came to aclose after the three Ministers had delivered their 
Speeches. The Chief Minister observed that the Government had removed the ban on 
newspapers and enquiries were being made to restore the Press seoaritiea, Police 
was necessary. But If alleged police tyrannies were reported they would be investi- 
fated. Without the police there would be no protection and no nationalisation. 

ore money was being spent on Irrigation, because without irrigation there could 
be no nationalisation. 


35 
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SPEECHES IN VERNACULAR 


6th. AUGUST :—In the Assembly this evening. over a point of order raised by 
a European Member, Mr. G. H. Raschen regarding the language to be used in the 
House, the Speaker, Mr. Bhojsingh, gave aruling that any member who did not 
know English at all could speak Sindhi, but if he knew English well and at the same 
time could speak Sindhi it was his duty, if he was called upon, to give the pur- 
port of his speech in English. , : 

The House proceeded to discuss the official Bill to establish a Famine Reliof 
Fund and later adjourned. 


Lanp ASSESSMENT IN SIND 


7th. AUGUST :—A Government motion was moved to-day by the Revenue Minister, 
Mir Bande Ali Khan to consider the report of the settlement officers and to make 
proposals for Land Revenue assessmynt rates in the Barrage areas. Two amend- 
ments were moved when the House adjourned till the 9th. 


9th. AUGUST :—The House continued discussion on the Government motion in 
respect of the Settlement Officer’s report on land assessment in the Barrage area. 
Mr. Jamshed Mehta suggested a round table conference between the .Government 
and the Zamindars so as to reach an amicable-settlement over the question in discu- 
ssion, Two amendments were moved but discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 


10th. AUGUST :~The members, opposing the proposals to-day, pointed out the 
difficulties in the Zamindars paying the enhanced assessment. 

The Leader of the House, replying to the debate, said that conditions after the 
construction of the Barrage had improved and the cultivation of the main crops, 
wheat and cotton, had abnormally increased. Ye added, “The money I get from 
the assessment shall be spent on boneficial activities,” 

On the conclusion of the debate, the Speaker announced that he would convoy 
the overwhelming sense of the House to the Government through two amendments, 
namely, those of Dewan Bahadur Htranand Khem Singh and Khan Bahadur 
Allaha Bux, the former recommending to the Government to reject the report -and 
the latter recommending its revision. 

Some members demanded voting on the ‘above two amendments. The Speaker 
held that the Governmeat had not reached any decision, that objections from the 
public would be received till August 14 and that the Government were not prepared 
to call for a division, He added the Government motion had placed the report before 
the pone for its consideration. Hence he could not allow the amendments to be 
voted upon. 


11th. AUGUST :—In the Assembly to-day, the Speaker, Mr. Bho) Singh, ex- 
plaining why he did not think it proper to accept a division last evening over the 
Government motion to consider the Settlement Officers’ Report on land assessment 
in the Barrage area, made a statement, pointing out that the Government expressed 
the view that ey had not yet made up their mind on the Report and that the 
matter was brought before the Assembly ouly for their consideration and merely for 
eliciting their opinion, the duty of fixing the land assessment rate being entirely 
the function of the Government under Section 102 of the Land Revonue Code. It did 
not appear to him to bea questiun to be determined by the Assembly under 
Section 66 of the Government of India Act. 

Following this, the Opposition members, including Congressites and the Sind 
United Party, entered a | eran against the procedure adopted by the Speaker, bold- 
ing that under Section 66 of the Government of India Act, all questions before the 
House should be determined by a majority of votes. 


Votina on Bupoet Demanps 


The voting on Budget demands commenced to-day, the first item being land revenue. 
Mr. M. H. Guzdar's amecdment to reduce the grant by Rs. 1,000 was discussed and 
members criticised the land revenue policy of the Government. Mr. N. A. Beohar 
held that Sind’s potentialities were great and urged the introduction of the latest 
methods of scientific farming to muke the Barrage zone yield more. 

Many Speakers protested against alleged coercive measures of collecting land 
revenue and one member suggested the introduction of assessment on income-tax 
basis. The House at this stage adjourned. 
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12th. AUGUST —Khan Bahadur Allaha Bux held that the Congress formula of 
grades of taxation was inequitable and unworkable. 

Other members stressed the need for the establishment of an Agricultural College 
in Sind to afford agricultural training to the youth of the Province ; 

Mr. G. H. Raschen (European) opposing the cut motion, said that the production 
and prices of wheat and cotton had enormonsly increased in the last eighteen 
months. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


13th. AUGUST —14 cut motions under the Land Revenue head having already 
been withdrawn, the remaining two cut motions were withdrawn by the members 
to-day, thus allowing the estimated exponditure of Rs. 17,57,000 under the Land 
Revenue head to be passed. 

Replying to the discussion on this question Mr. Bande Alt Khan, the Revenue 
Minister, said: “The Government are anxious to adopt the new policy suggested by 
the members We are calling a meeting of the members of this House to consider the 
subject. We will do everything to ameliorate the condition of the people” The Revenue 
Minister concludel by announcing that the Government had decided to offer many 
concessions to the people 1egarding the taccavi loans and rebate 

Thereafter, the cut motions under Excise were taken up when ont of 10 motions, 
nine were withdiawn and the discussion on the remaiing tenth motion by Prof 
Ghanshyam, Loader: of the Congress Party, was taken up Tho Professs1 informed the 
Speaker that tho cut motions were meant not to censure the Government, but 
to express opinions and ventilate grievances. 


16th AUGUST —Twenty-three members of the Assembly, including all Congress 
members and a few from Govoinment benches, staged a walk-out this afternoon 
when an adjournment motion of Mr G M Sayeed was under discussion over the 
alleged “undue imfluence of a Collector and two Deputy Collectors in Dada District, in 
affairs of the District Local Board resulting in the unjust, improper and summary 
removal of its chief officer ” 

The adjournment motion was talked out, after which the members who had with- 
drawn, re-entered the Assembly In a statement as to why they had walked out, 
the members stated that the Speaker had said that the nature of the adjournment 
motion was such that ho was unable to accept any request for a closure. On_ the 
one hand, the reputation of responsible public servants was at stake while on the 
other, allogations had been made against some members of the House whose reputa- 
tion was equilly dear to him The members held that if the motion was passed to a 
division 1t would have beon carried Closure was refused thrice, the Speaker, accor- 
ding to them, giving an indication that he would allow the motion to ba talked out. 


19th. AUGUST —'The Government cannot release Hansra} of the Punyab, at 

resent confined in the Hyderabad Central Jail, because he 1s not a political prisoner. 

e has several convictions to his credit unde- the Lahore Conspiracy Case, the 
Arms Explosives Act and countorfetting coins. Every 1espectable citizen should be 
ashamed of such a man.’ With these .emarks Ssr Ghulam Hussatn Atdayatullah, 
the Prime Minister, opened his speech on tho Sind Budget which was passed to-day 
while explaining the policy and programme of his Government. 

The Prime Minister said that the Governmen‘ were purchasing mostly things mada 
in India The Government had accepted the suapeenon made in the House and were 
calling an informal conference of the Members of the House ‘o consider the various 
problems, such as the question of nominations of local bodies, jot electorates, un- 
employment and economic betterment. A Retrenchment mmittee had been 
appointed. The Government were purifying the administration. 

The Government were introducing free compulsory primary education. Better 
water-supply and 1ural uplift were also items in the programme. Regarding tural 
indebtedness, the Premier said land meee banks weie being opened. 

As regards the depressed classes, the Premier promised that he would educate 
them. With reference to Parliamentary Secretaries, the Promier said that they were 
making them as responsible as Ministers themselves and would allow them to answer 
questions in tho Assembly. The Secretaries would look into the grievances of the 
public They would not draw any travelling allowances. 


SreakER Warns Press 


A warning to the press not to publish nie communications, letters or statements, 
even if they omorged from the Assembly members, which were likely to cast 
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aspersions on the Chair, was administered by the Hon. Speaker to-day, referring to 
a letter reported to be from an Assembly member. appearing in an Eo lish dally, 
which the Ae ara said, conveyed insinuations of partiality against the Chair.” 

The Speaker added : “The Speaker must guard and maintain his reputation, which 
he cannot do if he allows such suggestions or insinuations to pass unnoticed.” 

The Speaker expressed surprise that a member of the House should have com- 
mitted a breach of privilege by commenting upon the Speaker's conduct in the 
chair. Such aspersions had been considered in the Houses of Parliament as a serious 
breach of privilege and had been severely dealt with. 

It may be added that the letter referred to was in connection with the Speaker’s 
refusal to accept the closure motion for a division on the adjournment motion on 
Monday, which resulted in a walk-out of 24 members from the Assembly. 


Grazina Fess In Sinp 


24th. AUGUST :—Mr. Rasul Buz moved to-day that in view of the interest 
evinced by H. E. the Viceroy in cattle improvement, the Goveromont should abolish 
grazing fees from revenue areas and reduce by one-third the existing fees in forest 
areas, upon which the mover withdrew his resolution. 


Satagres AND ALLOWwAaNcE Or Mempers 


The House passed on to a discussion of the resolution urging the fixing of salaries 
and travelling and dally allowances and other privileges of the members on the lines 
of the Bill before the Punjab Assembly. 


26th. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed the resolution to-day, regarding the 
salaries and allowances for the members of the Assembly, on lines similar to those 
suggested by the Congress Working Committee’s resolution and differing only in 
respect of the travelling allowance clause. 

he resolution recommended to the Government to bring forward a bill in the 
Assembly, fixing the salary of each member at Rs. 75 a month with Rs, 2-8 daily 
allowance plas one and a half second class railway fare. 


30th. AUGUST :—The Speaker disallowed to-day an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. R. K. Stdhwa regarding the framing and publication in the Sind Government 
gazette of the Governor's rules for the Sind Legislative Assembly without the House 
belt consulted. 

e Assembly passed to-day a resolution recommending to the Government to 

abolish the system of nominations to local bodies. 
_ The Chief Mintster declared in the course of his speech on this subject that offi- 
cials would not be nominated in future. Only non-officials would be nominated, as 
it appeared to him that the House was opposed to the nomination of officials, 


New Oonstitution REJECTED 


A resolution rejecting the present constitution was moved to-day by Méss oy abe 
malant, a Congress member, who drew attention to its defects and uiged the House 
to adopt the resolution unanimously. 

The Premier pointed out that so long as Hindus and Muslims did not patch up 
their differences, intervention by a third party was inevitable. He said that the 
present constitution had some defects but {t was surely a step forward so far as the 
the provinces were concerned. Discussion had not concluded when the House 


adjourned. 


31st. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed the resolution to-day with an amendment, 
rejecting the new Constitution. In the course of two days’ discussions six amend- 
ments were proposed of which three were withdrawn and two rejected, while 
Jamshed Mehta's amendment, adding the proviso that an agreed solution of the 
minorities problem should be considered by the constituent assembly was accepted, 
aud the resolution as amended was adopted without a division. The Premier under- 
took to forward the proceedings to the British Government through the proper channel. 


let. SEPTEMBER :—The Assemtly was proro this afternoon after passing an 
official bill establishing a Famine Fund with a minimum of ton lakhs of rapees. 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 


( For List of Members See Vol. I Page-+++:+-:- ) 
Budget Session—Abbottabad— Ist. to 30th. September 1937 


Financia SraTEMENT FoR 1937-38 


The Budget session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commonced at 
Abbottabad on the Ist. September. Rat Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, in the course 
of his Budget speech, anticipated receipts at Rs. 17969 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 
185.31 lakhs, meeting the deficit from the opening balance of Rs. 7.61 lakhs, which at 
the close of the year would be reduced to Rs. 1.99 lakhs. Compared with the revised 
estimates of 1936-37 an improvement of Rs. 5.75 lakhs was anticipated in the receipts 
and an excess of Rs. 5.12 lakhs in expenditure, of which the “beneficent department” 
would receive Rs. 2.21 lakhs, 

Under capital debt head transactions, receipts were estimated at Rs. 177.64 lakhs, 
and disbursements at Rs, 181.67 lakhs, tha former including a loan of Rs. 60 lakhs 
raisod in the open market for the repayment of the Central Government loan, and 
expenditure on the Malkand Hydro-EKlectric scheme. 

ee the policy of the Government the Finance Minister said that it had 
been decided to construct a tuberculosis sanatorium, recognize primary education 
and afford farther facilities in technical and industrial training. Old arrears of 
land revenue and abian (Rs. ok would be remitted. Wholesale remissions 
could not reasonably be expected, bat it was proposed to examine Individual cases for 
relief. Regarding a Sabet e of Provincial resources, the Finance Minister said that 
the motor tax, which had been imposed, would bring Rs. 1.40 lakhs annually, while 
an entertainment tax Bill would shortly come before the House. Retrenchments 
had been effected under the heads, contingencies and travelling allowances, which 
would yield Rs. 100,000 this year and double the amount in future years. 


Ministers’ Savaries Birt PosTronEp 


2nd. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly met to-day to transact official business, 
including consideration of the Ministers’ Salaries Bill, the following resolution moved 
by Kazi Ataullah, the Congress Party's Deputy Leader, was allowed by the 
Speaker and carried by the House: 

“The Assembly recommends that in view of the fact that a motion of want of 
confidence in the Council of Ministers has been tabled and fixed for discussion on 
the 3rd instant and further that 27 members out of 48 rose to support consideration 
of it, the official business fixed for to-day be postponed to such date as the Speakor, 
in cousultation with the Governor, may fix.” 

Kazi Ataullah said that it would be unfair to bind a future Government with the 
bills put by the present Government. Amondments had beon tabled but these were 
considered insufficient. 

Sir Abdul Qatyum, Prime Minister, said that the QGovernment did not object to 
the acceptance of the motion, but asked the Opposition whether, if the Government 
accepted the amendments, they would still insist on moving the motion. The 
Ministry’s fate had practically beon decided by yesterday's walk-out though a formal 
decision was yet to come. He, however, did not object to the postponement of 
business. The Speaker at this stage adjourned the House. 


Non-ConFIpENce IN Ministers Passep 


3rd. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. Khan Sahib's motion of “no-confidence in the Council 
of Ministers” consisting of Nawab Sir Abdul Qalyum, Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan 
and Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, was passed by 27 votes to 22. The 37 
comprised 19 Congressmen, 4 Democrats, 2 Independents and two who rocently 
resigned from the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party. The 23 included the three Minis- 
ters. Every member of the House was present. 

Bir ‘Abdul Qatyum the Prime Minister, made a lengthy statement claiming credit 
for the Mialstry’s achievements with their financial handicap and saying that his 
Ministry did not lag behind the Congress Ministries In the matter of the removal of 
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bans on political oxterneos, etc. The result was received with loud cheers by the 
Opposition. The House then adjourned till the 17th, September. 

Yhe Ministry having resigaed, His Excelloncy the Governor invited Dr, Khan 
Sahob, to meet him on the next day to form a Ministry. With the approval of 
His Excellency the following were appointed Ministers: Dr. Khan Sahib, :Prime 
Hara Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi, Finanoe Minister and Kazi Ataulla, Education 

inister, 


Tus Conaress Ministry’s Bupaet 


17th SEPTEMBER :—The Congress Ministry’s budget was presented in the 
Assembly to-day by the Finance inister, Mr. Bhanjuram Gandht. He said that 
the Government tovk office on September 7. In the short timo available there 
Were many changes and they had been able to effect an elimination of ono lakh 
from the vontingencies from Ks. 20,000 from travolling allowances, Besides it was 
proposed to reduce tho salaries and allowances of the Miuisters and the Speaker 
to an amount consistent with the financial condition and poverty of the people. 
The total reduction thus effected amounted to 2.31 lakhs on tho Revenue Account, 
two and a half Jakhs on the capital account for the remaining half year. Against 
the savings on the revenue account they had provided a remission of one lakh in 
Jand revenue and abiana, Rs. 50,000 in drinking water supply schemes, Rs. 900 in 
the increase in the number of Parliamentary Secretaries to four. The nett 
savings thus effected amounted to 8 lakhs on the revenue account and two and a 
half lakhs on the capital account. 

After commenting on the ghanges in the financial position resulting from the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and analysing the financial accounts of the 
Jast two years, the Ministers oxplained tho current year’s position. According to 
the estimated recast by this Government the receipts were expected to be 78.69 
Jakks and the expenditure 183.51 lakhs compared with last year’s revised estimates 
of recoipts of 173.94 lakhs and expenditure of 180.19 lakhs resulting in a deficit of 
482 lakhs met from the opening balance 7.61 lakhs. The reduction of one lakh 
in revenue and aliana proposed is besides the .84 lakhs effected last June. The 
excess of 15.20 lakhs in oxponditure over last years revised estimates was duo 
chiefly to the increase of ten and a quarter lakhs on civil works, the most 
important of which is the Assombly Hall on which it is expected to spend 2.36 
lakhs. The balance of five lakhs represents the expenditure arising out of the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary. Touching the capital debt head transactions, the Minister estimated the receipts 
and disbursements at 177.64 lakhs and 179.17 lakhs, respectively, the former 
including a sixty-lakh Joan raised in the open market for the ropayment of the 
Central Goveroment’s loan of 35 lakhs, the capital expenditure on the Malakand 
hydro-electric scheme and other civil works. 

Regarding the future policy, the Fioance Minister said, “We aim at removin 
illiteracy by trying to accommodate primary classes in mosques, temples an 
dharamsalas, remove unemployment and bring about the industrial regeneration of 
the province. The Minister aunounced the Government’s decision to abolish the 
Publicity Department and make jail administration self-supporting and fore- 
shadowed a reduction in police expenditure, special pays and allowances and an 
examination of agricultural indwbtedaess and the institution of a committee of 
cnuquiry to investigate the wastage of money in certain departments. 

As regards excise, he said, we cannot interfere at this stage as contracts have 
already been given, but we propose to restrict the import of liquor ino order to 
make up for the loss of revenue in other directions.” 

Indicating fresh sources of taxation, he said: “The proposal for an entertainment 
tax will shortly come up before the House and the possibility of forests becoming 
the principal source of revenue will be examined.” He advised nos-Government 
educational institutions to refrain from employing a staff on salaries which people 
can ij! afford. “We must cut our coat according to our cloth,” he concluded. 


17th. SEPTEMPER :—The first division since the Congress Ministry accepted 
offices took place in the Assembly to-day when a resolution, sponsored by Rat Suhsb 
Chamanlal, recommending remission of the entire outstanding loan granted to the 
sufferers in the Kohat riot of 1924 was defeated by 27 votes to 14. The Congress 
Party’s 26 votes and ao Independent's vote comprised the Ministerial total of 27, 
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_ Dr. Khan Sahtb, Premier, on a personal explanation regarding the alleged incon- 
sistency on the part of the Congress (because all members of the Congress party 
had given notice of a similar resolution previously), said that they had now seen the 
files and come to know the actual state of the finances which at present did not 
permit wholesale remission. He said that the Government’s policy in the matter 
was one of utmost sympathy. The Government had decided to appoint a committee 
of en ay and in deserving cases, loans would be remitted. fle also announced 
fag ee overnment had issued an immediate order to stay action against defaulters 
in Koha 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that members of the committee to investigate and report on 
the financial condition of the Kohat debtors would be selected from such of the 
Assembly members as would be preparedNto work without any allowance whatsoever. 
The Government had, however, already stopped all coercive measures. 

Before taking up this resolution, the Assembly, without opposition, recommonded 
the abolition of the institution of Honorary Magistrates and Sub-Judges. 


Generat Discussion or BupGet 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—A spirit of constructive suggestion, rather than of 
carping criticism, marked the comment on the Conzress Ministry’s budget, the 
general discussion on which commenced in the Assembly to-day. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, expressed 
the hope that out of the new vision and new ideas of that great organisation, the 
Congress, real good would accrue to the Province. While the ex-Premier agrued 
with the main features of Congress budgetary policy—in fact, he claimed that 
there was not much difference between the two.Governments respecting the 
main expenditure—he regretted that insufficient funds had been allocated for 
cuncarion and that the Islamia College grant provided by his Government had been 

eleted. 

On this point, however, the Congress (Government were supported by three 
members, Messrs. Amir Mohammad, Abab Abdul Ghafoor Khan and Fagir Khan, 
who justified the omission of the ‘grant on thy ground that Islamia College had nct 
imparted the ideal form of education by which good citizens were produced. 


2lst. SEPTEMBER :—The budget discussion was resumed to-day. Moro 
members spoke to-day criticising the Government’s policy and the cut in the 
secondary education grant and in the additional grant to the Islamia College. 

The Education Minister and the Finance Mintster explained that tho additional 
grant to the Islamia College had boen postponed due to lack of adequate facilities 
for agricultural classes. Tho Government proposed instead granting of suholarships 
to deserving students for agricultural study ia yalipas College. 

As for secondary education, the Gove.nment felt the inadvisability of opening 
new schools in the middle of the term. Tho matter had only been postponed 
and would be provided for in the Budget next year. 

The Finance Afinister promised to make the best efforts to got the subvention 
increased. He also said that the Governmont were taking the necessary moasures 
for the protection of Hindus living in Banou aud Dera Ismail Khan villages. 


Orriciat BiLts 


22nd. SEPTEMBER :—When tho Assembly met to-day, tho Speaker warned 
members against raising unnecessary points of order and wanted thom to confine 
their remarks to the relevant side of ths questions under discussion. 

The Premier moved for consideration of the Removal of Disqualification Bill. 
Mr. Ziauddin moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, brut the motion 
was defeated. The original Bill was then passod. 

Tho Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salarics Bill, fixing the salaries of Ministers 
at Rs. 500 each, with a motor car allowanco of Rs. 150 and with no house allowance. 
ann ae moved an amendment for reduction of tho pay to Rs. 300 but later 
withdrew it. 


Votine on Bupcet Dexanos 


25th. SEPTEMBER :—The voting on budget demands was takon up to-day, tho 
Education Minister, the Hon. Mr, — Alaullah enunciated tho Goverament’s policy 
as regards Prohibition. He said that tho Frontier Government were not going to 
deviate by a hair's breadth from the Cungress policy on the subject. At the 
earliest moment (not this year), the Goverament would introduce Prohibition either 
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in the whole Province or fn a selected area but it would not be absolute. An 
exception might be made in favour of Europeans. 

Dr. Ghosh (Congress) suggested the Introduction of Prohibition fn ono district 
as a matter of trial, the Te ae of auctions next year and the Imposition of 
additional taxes on foreign liquor. He said that the loss of revenue would be made 
up by the duty on horse betting and cigarettes and death duties, 

The Assembly granted the demands under the heads Excise, Stamps, Forests, 
Registration and Irrigation Works and then adjourned till the 27th. 


27th. SEPTEMBER :—Unchallenged by the Opposition in the matter of calling for 
divisions, the Congress budget emerged unscathed and all the demands were voted in 
full. Replying to the debate raised by a tokbn cut under General Administration to 
invite the Government’s attention to the {nseourlty of life and property prevalent 
in the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan districts and to urge the omg on of adequate 
means for tho protection of the inhabitants the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahsb 
sympathised with the sufferers and sald that it was the State’s principal duty to 
protect the subjects. “I intend to tour every village in the affected area and try 
my best to restore confidence. I realiso that the bad characters among us help the 
trans-border marauders and I have instructed District Magistrates to seek the 
2o-operation of M. L. A's in their respective districts. Everything possible will 
be done to alleviate the sufferings and to restore the victims of tho kidnappers 
to their homes. As regards compensation to sufferers, he sald that fines when 
realised would be used for compensation but the paucity of funds did not allow the 
grant of compensation from paste funds, 

Rat Bahadur Ishardas, Leader of the Nationalist Party, stated that a regular 
reign of terror existed in a corner of the big Empire and security rules had beon 
broken down. He suggested the drafting of extra police from other districts and the 
Punjab and the organisation of an efficient [ntelligence Service. If all measures failed 
the Government should evacuate all the people from the danger zone and maintain 
them at the Government’s expense till security was restored, arms Iicences should 
be liberally granted and arms should be supplied free of charge to border villages 
which should be guarded by volunteer militia of able-bodied persons, If the Provin- 
clal Government were unable to extend financial ald to the sufferers, he urged that 
the Government of India should be approached. 


Non-Orricia, Brits 


29th. SEPTEMBER :—Four non-official bills were introduced and referred to 
Select Committees, namely, Mr. Peerbaksh Shah’s Muslim Wagf Bil’, Mr. Nishtar's 
Punjab Municipal and District Boards (Frontier Province Amendment) Bills abolish- 
ing the nominated element, and the Frontier Province (Repealing and Amending) 
Bill, firstly, amending Section 144 to provide that nothing shall empower any 
seen | to issue an order prohibiting a procession and restraining the movements 
of individuals and secondly repealing Section 124-A and Section 108 Cr. P. C. and 
also repealing the Indian Press Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and certain 
sections of the Frontier Crimes Regulation. 

Regarding this Bill, the Advocate General explained that the Provincial Legisla- 
ture did not get power to make any enactment repugnant to the existing Indian 
law. In the matter of criminal law and criminal procedure the Government of 
India Act contemplated a uniform policy. If the Governor-General ultimately with- 
held his assent the Act passed would be void. 

During the discussion, the Premier’s remarks and attitude evoked a vigorous protest 
from the Opposition upon which the Hon. Dr. Khan Sahib expressed “apologies 
over his rude delivery.” He assured the Opposition that the Government would 
always stand by them if there was discriminatory treatment, but they must abolish 
the idea of being treated as a privileged class. 


30th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Assembly to-day, the Finance Minister, the hon. Lala 
Bhanjuram Gandhi said that the Government were considering the question of 
retrenchment. If the steps taken did not result in a substantial saving compatible 
with efficiency in the administration, the appolntment of a committee to conalder 
retrenchment schemes would be considered. The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 


Work of Provincial Government 
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The United Provinces Govt. at Work 


A Six monthly Official Review— July—December 1937 


This brochure does not propose to offer more than a bare summary of the aims 
and objects of the different Acts which have been passed and of the Bills which are 
on the anvil They are published together in order that thoy mught speak for 
themselves The list of resolutions might give an idea of the trend of opinion in 
the two Houses of the Legislaturo Similarly, the inventory of the terms of refer- 
ences of some of the expert committees which are deliberating on important issues 
might be taken as a barometer for registering the will of the Government to do their 
duties by the people w1espective of class or creed What the Congress has proposed, 
the Government have enacted 

A few salient points in connexion with the principles underlying the recent 
legislation undeitahen by the Government may however be placed before the public 
for. information The United Provinces Government during the last six months have 
boen specially vigilant in the observance of Civil Rights and Liberties. Their activi- 
ties in this connexion have been varied. Soon after the assumption of office, the 
new Government hfted the ban imposed underthe Criminal Law Amendment Act 
upon a numbor of associations in Cawnpore, Allahabad and in other districts of the 

novince, Orders ilegahzing a large numbor of societies fike the Youth League, 
orkers’ and Pevsant’s Party, Kisan Singh, Hindustad: Sewa Dal of the provinee, 
particularly of Cawnpore and Alahabal., were withdrawn early in the day. After 
a proper scrutiny of the cases of political prisoners the Government tssued orders 
for their release A considerable number of prisoners, including those convicted in 
the Kahori case, were set at liberty Police surveillance over political workers 
patticularly through reporting of thei speeches in public meetings and censoung 
their correspondonce was discontinued. Political activity 1s no longer a prejudice 
against employment The Government, however, consider in pursuance of the Con- 
gicss Resolution that the preservation as well as the enjoyment of Civic Rights aro 
only possible within the ambit of non-violence 
ith a view to ensuring the proper working of tho administrative machinery on 
a national basis orders were issued by the Government to establish relations of 
mutual trust between the Alministratio: aud the Congress Orzamizitions ani workers 
The Provincial Conzress Committes in its turn issued similar instructions to co- 
operate with the Administration, Thus wis the atmosphcre of suspiuion sought to 
bo clarified and the spirit of co-operation assured 


Freedom of the Press 1s revozui7ed by the Government to be the best assurance 
of Civic Rights Strict impartiality in) tha dtstribution of court ootices alvertise- 
ments ani th: lho wis orfued ty) be observed All Hoads of departments, District 
Officers ani Sessions Judges recenvel prompt notices to thal effect. The Hon ble 
the High Court as well as the Clief Court were also informed of the new Govern- 
meit poliy. No discrimination arainst a1\  ptess or newspaper in virtue of the 
political oprmions of its editot or mana wis to b> made Securities demanded 
under the Indian Press (Emorgency Powers) Act, 1931, excepting those occasioned 
by the preaching of aggressive, communi! anid class hatred were refunded. The 
black list of newspiper has also been cancelled 

Appropriate steps were taken to guad azainst the harassment and oppression of 
the weak and the poor. A Special offivor bis been appointed for the purpose to 


eradicate bribury an! coriuption in th) public services, and the work is being 
pursued vigorously under his care Another more comprehensive committeo has been 
appointed under Kunwar Sir Mahary Singhs chairmanship to inquire into the 
general question of corruption tucluding its causes aud cute 


A furthet administrative moasure 1s that h rary assistant collectors have ceased 
to work from 1st Januvy 1938 penting im eximaition of the neel for continuing 
the system and of reforming it, if it tis to be continued Government hope that 
one result of the tenancy and land revenue legislation will bo to reduce the ovcasion 
and need of litigation on rent and revenue matters very much, 


JO 
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Once Civil Liberties wore assured, tho Government at onco turned their attention 
to the peasants whom they considco: to be their fust chargo Tho first step taken 
was the Hon ble Premior's announcement in the Legislative Assembly on 2nd August 
of the Goveinment’s intention to form two committees, one to consider reform of tho 
Tenancy and Land Revenue law, and the othe: to examine proposals for relieving 
rural indebtedness This was followed very shortly by (rovernmont instructions for 
stay of proceedings for 1ecovery of arrears of ent previous to Rabi 1344 Fasli, for 
prohibiting eyectment or enhancement, for the recovery of debts due by farmers 
and small tenants. To givo due validity to the stay of proceodings foi old rental 
and civil debts, the Government imtroduced two Acts, ono affecting the 1evenue 
courts and the other the moratorium ‘Tho former was given effect to on 22nd 
Septomber, while the latter came to effect from 1st January, 1938 The Civil Courts 
Stay of Proceedings Act makes distinctions in favour of petty proprietors 


Beside giving this immediate relief, tho Govornmont quickly proceeded with the 
examination of 1eform measnies. A small oxpert Committco examined 1ent and 
1évenue problems, and the Committes of tho Legislature on tho same subjects met 
and considered reforms in dotail in November and Dcvembe: Lhe litter 1s expected 
to finish its labours shortly, after which Government will intioduco necessary legisla- 
tion Another expert Committec eximincd rural iniedtedness and the existing Debt 
Acts very thoroughly, It 15 expected thit a concrote shipe will be given to its 
1ccommcnditions at an carly stage 

Meanwhile, on the admuinistiative side, tho Government issued oiders enabling 
tenants to doposit them 1ents in tashils free of charge They also issued orders to 
tho district staff that processes for t1ecovery of land rovenue should be used with 
discretion and forbearance, although making it plain’ that landlords woro expected to 
pay up the land revenue, and the district staff to seo that it was collected, just as 
tenants are expccted to pay up thom current rents 


An invidious distinction in favour of largo estates as 1ogaids a.tachment foi non- 
payment of land revenue was abolishcd For the damize caused ty the monsoon to 
the ciop, whether by flood as in some places o1 by insufficient rain, a5 1n others, 
the Governmcut adopted liberal lines In the past, the aiclhef oidinuily given for 
such damage was suspension of rents and ievenue, but the present Government 
have so far remitted about 3 and a half lakhs of 1evenue, with consequont remission 
of rents, as compared with 2 and a half Jakhs of 1evenue suspended Takavi has 
rae a oreny given where necessaty, and the amount distributed 1s near about 

akhs 

The Government also gave attention to the question of fodder and grazing im 
rural areas. «~The Fodder and Ghiazing Committee have prepaid u five-year pro- 
giamme of research on the improvement of fodder-proluction, im waste-lands and 
lavines and on the iclative nutritive vilue of the principal grasses ind green-leaf 
Hone a programme 1s under tho consideration of the Council of Agricultural 
veSPal c 

In his Bulget speech the Hon ble Promiet announced tho Goveinmcuts intention 
to reduce by half the grizing sates in Government forests Orders t> the effect 
have sinco been issucd in all cases) wher this was possible The annual value of 
this concession will be about Rs 75,000 pur annum over and above the cxisting free 
ani concessional grazing alicady allowcd 


The relief measures 1egaiding rent and revenue, agriculture and forcst have boen 
supplem¢ ntcd by genuine constructive ¢fforts which have been incorporated in the 
scheme of 1ural development now functioning in about 800 rural centres organized 
In 48 districts and 10 divisions Each such centre 1s in charge of an o1,anizer con- 
trolling 8 to 10 villages so that thc:e aio about 800 new orzanizci» cmployed in 
this scheme ‘The underlying principle of them activity 1s to place the initiative for 
rural poyeoument in the hands of the people themselves Tho ultimate 1vsponsibility 
will lio on the panchayats, though the immediate responsibility for uplifts devolves 
upon the rural development officers, who afte: training, have already started working 
With missionary zeal There 1s hardly any branch of rural life that 1s not bemg 
infused by the spit of sacrifice and self-reliance Roports hitherto received are 
very favourable In the appointment of the new personnel thiee principles, viz, 
the representation of the minorities, economy, aud the spirit of social service have 
been firmly kept in view and strictly obser ved 

Side by side with the above, monoy has been budgoted for impiovement in the 
technique of agriculture, In particular, special attention 1s being paid to the supply 
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of improved seed and it 1s hopol to start a number of soad stores by April or May 
next, In some cases the villagers will have their own soed unions and in others, 
seed stores will be 1un by Government for supplying good seed to cultivators Where 
possible improved implements and fortilizers will bo supplied from the seed store 


The activitics of the Fruit Development Board have beon extended while provi- 
sion has boon malo for the establishment of a Potito Research Farm and a storage 
parce in the hills to improve the potato crop of the province Better types of 

ulls are being imported to improve the cattle With the establishment of the 
propos’ Contial Animal Nutrition Reosowrch Institute at Izzatnagar, a suburb of 

areilly, the efforts of the Governmont im this lirection will receive great impotus 
Iho Govornment have connected agriculture with co-operation Schemes for conso- 
lidation of holdings and bettor milk-supply for towns aro being furtherel by Co- 
operative Soricties 

The United Provinces Government during the last six months have tackled two 
important industrial issues, the one relating to sugar and the other to Labour The 
Sugar Inlusthy of the United Provinces hal grown rapiiiy mleel Unhealthy 
competition among factories hai brought the price of sugar to such a low Icvel that 


during the last crushing soason the price obtained by the cultivator hardly «ovored 
the cost of cultivation 


Since the two provinces of Bihar and the United Provinces together account for 
8) per cunt of the 


i production of suzar io India the Government of the Unitel 
Provinces and Bihar locide) to take concertei action. In pursuance thercof the 
Govornmcnt of the United Provinces havo imtroducei the Unitei Provinces Suzar 
Factories Control Bull, to regulate the working of the factories The Bill deals with 
the heensing of sugat factories, the regulation of the supply of sugarcane to facto- 
ves the minimum price for sugn ani the cstablishment of 3 Suzir Control Board 
and Advisory Committee Iho licence will bo granted subject to certain conditions 
relating to tho sale of sugar to the memburship of an organization of the industry 
recogni/ed by the Guvernmcnt and the quantity of cane to be crushed by the factory 
These con iitions a3 Jesizueid to ensure normal working and at the same time pro- 
vide oftuctive control ove: production of sugat Membership of a central organiza- 
tion 15 insistol upon in the intercsts of supervision and co-ordination As regards 
the salo of sugiancane, a cane-grower or a cane growers co-operative society in a 
resorved at*3 will bo given in asstrance that his or its cane will be taken by the 
factory tt the minimum price fixed by th» Government up to the prescribed quantity 
of cane in that aea The Bill provides that cane contractors should bo hivensed and 
should not bo allowed to operite im certain areas and thus reduces the middleman’s 
share in th supply of cane to the factories It further provides for the fixation of 
a minimum price fy cane mtended for use in a factory and the payment of 


addition p ice for special vinieties of cane Distribution of sood cane of undesira- 
ble varieties has been prohibited 


In order: to check the malpracticos such 16 under welzhment, irregular payment 
of the priucs of cane, and to regulate the supply of cane, the Government took 
special measures and appointed a Cane Commissioner and a large stiff The cane- 
growe is reveiving the minimum price of 5 annas in place of the average of about 
2 and half annas he got last year 

The Bill furthot empowers the Government to lay dowr certain conditions with 
regard to the employment of labour im sugar factories which are to be fulfilled 
before the giant of lence for ciushing cane 15 given In short the cultivatcr has 
been assured by the Bull the sale of cane at a fixed rate, the labourer his conditions 
of worh, housing and wages and tho industry its development along sound lines In 
this connextion it 1s relevant to noto that the Government have appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to devise ways and means of starting the manufacture of power 
alcohol from molasses and 1ecommend other profitable uses of the same. 

Sugar industry, however, has not exhausted the Government’s efforts to stimulate 
the productive resources of the provinco They have approved a scheme for the 
development of the Raw Hide Industry in tle Laited Provinces, and if feasible, it 1s 
proposed to combine with this scheme the opening of tutional classes in rural 
areas for instruction in tanning In outhne the scheme is on the one head to 
carry on intensive propaganda directed to educating the owners of cattle, the 
butchers, the flayors and curers in correct methods and on the other, to explain im- 
proved methods of flaying and curing by actual demonstration 

The United Provinces Government have been mindful of the supreme need of 
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the revival of domestic industiies, among which the production of ghee 1s the most 
important A private Bill known as tho United Provinces Anrtifiuial Ghee Colouriza- 
tion Bill has been circulated for opinion, It 1s intended to stop tho adulteration of 
dae ohee in the province which has so long discowaged the indigenous ghee 
Industry. 


Instructions have been issued with regard to the purchase of hand-made stationory 
in general, as far as possible. The Government have issued orders that every 
effort should be made to purchase in adequate quantities hand-made blotting paper 
and hand-made envelopes for the use of officers and members of the legislature. 
At the same time instructions have been issued that steps should be taken to im- 
prove the finish and quality of Inodian hand-made cnvelopes and other stationery 
of hand-made blotting pape: by improving its absorbent quality An instiuctor 18 
being deputed to impart necessary training 10 the hand-made paper industry 

Lhe Government have also issued o1ders to the departments concerned to got 
into touch with supplies of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth in order that suitable 
ariangements for thei supply at a reasonable price may be male The policy of 
the Government regarding the use of Swadeshi goods has becn omphasized by 
orders to the effect that whenever foreign articles aio purchased a report should be 
sent to the Government with reasons in justification of such action The Government 
are now committed to the policy of active promotio. of Swadeshi goods in general 
and Khads 1n particular 


The attitude of the Government towards the Ixbour problems of industry 1s 
equally clear. They stand for the protection of the masses Ih 10 were labour 
troubles at Cawnpore, and the Cawnpore [Labow Inquiry Committee was appointed 
with Babu Rajendra Prasad as its distinguished Chanman Its icport is under 
ee 

n view of the important place ‘of labour im organized industry and the 
desirability of dealing with labou: problems and difficulties in a systematic manner, 
the Government have brought forward a Bill for the settlement of labour disputes 
by conciliation The Bill provides for setting up a regular machinery for ce 
after the interests of Jabour and promoting close contact between employors an 
employees Under the provisions of the Bill a Labour officor would be appointed 
whose duty would be, in the first instance, to got at the root of the trouble by 
detecting abuses and bringing them to the notice of employers Further, the 
Labour Officer will look after the interest of the employees and act as a welfare- 
officer in the broadest sense of the term He will tepresent the grievances of the 
employees, try to get them redressed and, if possible, will negotiate a settlement. 
The functions of the Labour Officer will be to promote harmonious relations 
between employeis and their employees, create mutual understanding and goodwill, 
and prevent unnecessary disputes The Government have already appuinted a 
Labour Officer and provided Rs 10,000 for labow welfare at Cawnporeo in their 
last budget. Besides a Labour Officer, the Bull provides for the appoitment of a 
Concilator when a dispute arises and cannot be settled by the Labour Officer The 
Conuiliator, 1f his efforts to bring about a settlement are unsuccessful, will advise 
the Government on the matte 


A Maternity Benefit Bill has been intioduced primarily to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India The objects of 
this Bull are to prohibit the cmployment of women in those industries tho work 10 
which is regulated by law, four weeks after confinement , to enable them to leave 
work for weeks before confinement , to ensure the continuation of their service 
during the days of such absence from work and to provide them with financial 
help sufficient to maintain themselves and thoir children in a healthy condition 
during this period. Legislation will bring factories which are alroady operating 
similar schemes into line with one another As the total number of women who 
will need such assistance are likely to be small], during the course of the year, the 
incidence of burden upon the industi1es that employ women will be small, In 
certain sub-clauses the conditions of the omployment of women having children 
have been so improved that the Bill, in certain aspects, can be claimed to have 
gone a few steps beyond the recommendations of the Royal Commission 

An important assertion of human mghts by the Government is the inclusion of 
prisoners within the category of prospective citizens. Apart from reforms in jail 
administration, a Borstal Bill for adolescent c1iminals and another for the aftercare 
treatment of prisoners have been introduced. They bid fair to convert the 
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unfortunate into usoful human beings. While a provincial organizition mainly of 
a non-official character, coondmating the existing activities of Jocal associations, 15 
the object in view with reference to the aid of discharged prisonors, serentific 
principles of child penolosy as practised by civilized nations, such as classification 
scgregation, release on probation of good conduct and industrial traming to restore 
the offender to economic mdependence if er relist hive been incorporated in the 
body of the Borstal Bul) 

In the Administration of Justice th> system of recrutment of honorary 
migisttates his been sought to be ovethaukd The uew rules provide for the 
elimination of nepotism and the restoring of publ conhlence io the efhuiency of 
the magistracy Ihey aim at getting the oiximum of efficient social service 
without cost to the State Three important Judicial Acts hive been passel , the 
first demanding thit tho accounts of estates under the supermtenience of the 
Couit of Wards should be scrutinized by (overnmcent aulitors only, the s cond 
legabzing the appointment of the Provincial Commissioners of Waqfs ts d> the 
work hitherto leat by the Commis, diet of Wags ani the thud removing the 
dehuioncies in the pre-existing Stamp Acts wl Court-fees the latter being also 
expected to enhance the reveiues. [he first two acts alow with Kunwar Su 
Maharaj Singh’s resolution show that the Gove.oment are for provineraizition 
Wherever they can 


The educational policy of the United Provinces Government has becn to further 
the cause of the depressed clisses inl of women by stipend ant to ,ive th 
cutirg system a rural and a vocational bias Two committees hav? been appornted 
for the Leorganizition and readjustment of educatiin The first will deal with 
piimiry aad vernacular edu ation and bring it ito tiie with ‘ha recommen lations 
of the Abbot Report Seconduy education up t> the pre-untversity stage 1s to be 
discusscd in the Second Committe, Rural libraries have been provided for in the 
budget A sum of Rs 1,00,000 has been sct apait for stants to educated young 
men to set up thu own trade 01 business preferably on co-operative tines — Lhis 
1, 10 pursuance of the idea that the cducation of thes provinces ueol not fritter 
Usclf away in the dtscontent of the educated unemployed Cottage mdustries, if 
1s believed, can partially mitigate the igours of unemplovment An [udustral 
Credit Corporation, t) be run as a) commercial concern, With somo assistance from 
the Government, for siving Joans) for Small industrial caterptises was propose | 
The general outhae of the s home put forward by a previous committee his been 
accepted The principle to be notel hee i temporary Government assistance tot 
commer ual coucemn for the rovival of small industiies in order that the educate | 
might not fiad then salvation i Government jobs 


With reference to Communications, the Government have appointel a committee 
to the question of a ieconstitution of the Boud oof Taff. the  Divivoual 
Controllins Authortv aud the District Traffic Committee to onsure a better 
representation of the bus-owne:s and non-ofii ras ant oa better co-ordination 
between the railway and the road) tiaffe Mechintal offiiieney of  trinsport, 
thiid-party imsurance, renewal of icyzistiation and liveusing ate some of the 
Important terms of discussion for the committee. 


The relative merits of the Aiternate and Direct Cartent w well as the reduction 
of charges are being mooted by expert bodies. Them 1ecommendations will ensure 
the safoty of the consumers of clectricity 

The fau incidence of rates of mization from canals aud tube-wells on the vilue 
of different crops and the working of the canal rules ate some of the terms of a 
separate authoritative committce 

The whole system of local self-government 1s under review The Government lay 
particulat stress upon this, for they realize that without sure foundations of municipal 
autonomy, the structure of provincial autonomy fails The Pubhe Health Department 
has been urgel to make provision fot moro and bitter drinking water and for root- 
ing out malaiia in the rural areas Village dispensartes are to be started The work 
of the local Government in the anti-tubeiculousi, campaign has beon facilitated by 
the quick and generous reponse to Ter Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 
appeal Kumaun 15 now sought to be resuued ftom the Scheduled Districts Act 
and ,biought into line with tho administration of othor divisions of tho province 

The United Provinces Budget shows a few important features Economy has been 
the guiding motivo of the Ministry They have ieduced_ their own salaries, the tra- 
velling bills of the officers and the contingent charges. New officers, as in the Rural 
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Development Scheme, have boen recruited on a lower scale of salaries, Ample money 
has beon granted to the nation-building activities. A proper distribution of the grants 
has been made possible by the practice of almost ascetic economy in the cost of Ad- 
ministration, wherever it has been possible. 

The Publicity Department has been reorganized into the Department of Public 
Information. It is oxpocted to furnish accurate and uubiassed information to those 
concerned in a non-partisan spirit. Publicity in the rural areas. has been ompha- 
sised, The most important concourses of people in religious fairs or melas have 
been put in chargo of a Special Mela Officer. 


Completo prohibition is going to be introduced immediatoly in two districts, Etah 
and Mainpuri. There will be a reduction in the number of shops by about 25 per 
cent, retail prices will be fixed and in certain places there will be State-managed 


shops. On the wholo there will be a general tightening of the Excise administra- 
{ion iv the provinco, 


It is impossible to conclude this bare resume without mentioning an important 
event the implications of which are more cultural than political, After a thorough 
discussion on the floor of the House, the How blo Speaker gave a ruling on the lan- 
guago that could be used by the members of the Assembly. A member of the Uni- 
ted Provinces Assembly can now spoak in Lindusthani so as to express himsolf 
better and make himself generally better understood. 

Tho above is a cut and dried statement of principlos which omerge from a dis- 
passionate study of the Acts, Bills, aud the terms of reference of the committues. It 
1s for others to evalute them. 

The whole cudeavour is corporate. Particular attention has been given to crying 


problems, but it has bown mainly focussed upon vital issues in their organic con- 
nexion and character. 


The Government claim that not only have they not doparted from principles enun- 
ciated by the Indian National Congress, but they havo endeavoured to supplement 
them to the best of their ability in the existing social, economic and political condi- 
tions. They have spared no pains and no money to serve the people. 


The C. P.& Berar Government at Work 


A Six-Monthly Official Review—July—December 1937 


As soon as the Ministry accepted office, the problems affecting the freedom of 
press and freedom of speech claimed its first attention. The Governmont passed the 
following orders :-~- 


(1) The refund to the keepers of certain printing concerns of securities deposited 
or forfeited under the Press Act. 

(2) Tho release of certain persons bound over under soction 107 or 108 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code for political speeches from the liabilities imposed upon 
them by the bonds they executed and the release of another from the liability to 
execute a bond under section 108 of the same Code and his discharge from prison. 

(3) The remission under section 401 of the Criminal [Procedure Code of the 
unexpired portion of the sentence or sentences passed on— 


(a) a person convicted of sedition under section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

(6) a person convicted in a bomb case under section 1:0(6) (1) of the Indian 
Penal Code and section 4 (a) of the Explosives Act. 

(c) seven persons who were undergoing rigorous imprisonment for a poriod of 
fourteen years for having participated in the Hindu-Muslim riots which 
occurred in Nagpur between the two communities in 1927. Four of these 
were in the Andamans and threein the Central Jail, Nagpur. 


(4) Cancellation of the personal bond with two sureties of a person convicted of 
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rioting in connection with the Model Mill strike and 
imposed on five other strikers. 

(5) The cancellation of the notifications directing cortain cinematograph films to 
be uncertified in tho whole of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

(6) The issue of special instructions for stopping petty local tyranny by subor- 
dinato officials, 

(7) Instructions have been issucs to the District Magistrates that applications for 
the grant or renewal of licences under the Arms Act should be dealt with on their 
merits and that the participation of an applicant in the civil disobedicnce movement 
should not by itself # regarded as a disqualification for a licence. 

(8) Orders were issued for the refund to the Tilak Vidyalaya, Nagpur, of a sum 
of Rs, 639-11-0 being the amount realized by Govornment from the salo proceeds 
of the property confiscated from the Tilak Vidyalaya during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1932. 

(9) It has beon decided not to send any prisoner to thc Andamans. 

(10) As promised by tho Hlon’ble the Prime Minister in the Assembly on the 
debate on the adjournmont motion regarding election to the Bilaspur General Rural 
Constituency, a committee will onquire into the grave allegations made against 
Government servants in connection therewith. 

(11) As promised in the Assembly by tho Hon'ble the Prime Minister on the 


resolution for instituting an enquiry into the causes of the communal disturbance at 
Jubbulpore, an enquiry has been held, 


(12) It has been decided that the — official 
such, but all the Ministers, Secretaries 
to Pachmarhi may do so, provided they 
staff which they take with them. 

(13) The Tenancy Act has been amonded to provide 4 penalty for begar taken 
by landlords. 

(14) Orders have been es directing the refund to tho organizer and proprie- 
tor of Asahayog Ashram, Nagpur, of a sum of Rs. 63 (Rupees sixty-thiee) being the 
amount realized by Government from the sale proceeds of the property confiscated 
from the ashram during the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1932. 


The problem of tho peasantry and the land also received the earnest attention of 
the Ministry. Although the question of granting adequate relief to the agriculturists 
is still under consideration, the following moasures already introduced by the Gov- 


ernment wiil give a fair idoa of its anxioty to roliove the address of the agricul- 
turists s— 


the remission of the fines 


move to Pachmahri be discontinued as 
and Ifeads of Departments who wish to go 
pay their own expenses and those of any 


(1) Government has issued instruction to its officers to ensure that hardships of 
the revenue-paying classes are minimizod. Pressure is not to be exercised where 
there is reason to believe that the defaulter has not paid owing to cireumstances 
beyond his control and the issue of coercive processes limited to the class of wilful 
defaulters. 

(2) Orders have also been issued recently that in Borar division attachments 
either of movable or immovable property should not be ordered during the period 
from Ist July to 3lst Octobor for the recovery of land revenue and taccavi arrears 


and that no sale should take place either of movable or immovable property during 
the period when the cultivator is busy with crop. 


(3) In the Central Provinces proper, orders were issued that where tho malgu- 
Zar na for reasons beyond his control, been unable to collect sufficient of the rents 
due to 


1im to pay his land revenue, he should be allowed tiae tu pay his revonue 
sufficient to enable him to collect the necessary proportion of the rent collection of 
50 per cent of rent being considered sufficient to pay the instalment of revenue. 
In the collection of taccavi in tho Central Provinces, it has been ordered that 
revenue officers should use their discretion to avoid the sale of property of tenants 
with crop on the ground (during the rains) unless the default 1s clearly wilful. 
Efforts have been and will continue to be made constantly to examiue complaints in 
il to ensure that these instructions are followed in the spirit as well as the 
otter. 

(4) The liberal system of remissions and suspensions of land revenue in force 
was continued. All suspended arrears in excess of one year’s demand are now 
automatically written off. Old arrears are constantly examined and written off when- 
ever recovery becomes difficult or burdensome. The more liberal scale by which 
suspension of half the demand is granted whon the crop is below Re. 0-8-0 und full 
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suspension when the crop 1s less than Re. 0-6-0 applies to the whole province 
dae 0 represents 61 per cent of a normal crop, and telief thus begins at an 
early stage 

(5) Taccay: loans are advanced on Iiberal scale. In the Berar, Nagpur and 
Chhattisgarh aivisions, Government meets all reasonable demands from cultivators. 
It 1s only in the Jubbulpore division where taccav: outstandings are Rs 30 lakhs 
that any attempt to curtail tenants’ requirements to the minimum 1s made 

(6) In the execution of decrees transferred to Collectors, instructions have been 
issued to ensure that scales fetuh reasonable prices (1cserve prices at three-fourths the 
full market prices are usually fixed) 

(7) The minimum requirements of agricultural produce continue to be exempted 
from attachment by Civil Courts under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code 

(8) Debt concihation boards have completed thei work in 7 tashils and 50 
bouds aro now working in 50 tashils 

(9) Deferred payment of grazing dues ts sanctioned in arcas where crops have 
been indifferent 

(10) Government has established siateen land moitgago banks for the provision 
of Jong-torm credit at a low 1ate of interest Thice more have been set up 

(11) Government has decided to offect a permanent icduction of land revenue 
to the extent of four and a_ half lakhs of 1upees a year to be given away at a flat 
rate of 12 and a half per cent to the small holders as follows — 


(1) Central Prottnces —Rs 2,45,224 o: roughly Ks. 4,90,448 in rents to be 
distributed among the smaller tenants Miouahout the Central Provinces The 
aiea of a ‘Small holding vaties fiom tract to tract and details have beon worked 
out and announced 

(un) Berar —Rs 2,04776 have been given away to the smaller ocenpants in all 
alienated villages at the sime rate The area of the “Small holding which will 
qualify for reduction has been announced 

(11) Orders have been issued reducing by 25 per cent the enhancement 
imposed at the recent revision settlement in the sovcn_ talugs of Bera: which 19 
estimated to cost the exchequer above three Jakhs of rupees 

(iv) Kurther, the pressure of rents in the Jubbulpore, Sihora and Patan tihsils 
of the Jubbulpore district, and the Natsinghpur sub-division 15 unde: examination 
and relicf will shortly be announecd 


(12) This Government has passed many onactmonts designed to ease indebted- 
ness in the province ‘Lhis province 15 far ahead of any other in the matte: of 
debt conciliations. The province has been visited by .iepresentatives of other 
provinces to get an insight into the working of debt conciliation boards, while 
enquilies on the subject are being mide from other provinces Lhe Central 
Piovinecs Protcction of Debtors Act is the only one of its kind in India Ihe 
woh of conciliation has becn finished in seven tahsils ani debts to the extent of 
four Crores of rupecs have been concihated, resulting in a reduction of about 47 
per cont [no his budzet speech the Eon’ble tho EBinwee Minister has alicady 
announced that all grazing dues of two anna, and above for ordinary and privileged 
cattlo will be reduccd by 25 per cent Government is cven at present considering what 
steps Should be taken to reduce effectively the debts of agriculturists 


In the sphere of education, several schemes are on the anvil Ihe Vidya Mandu 
Scheme has boen prepared by the Hon'ble the Fducation Minister and will 
fauilitate the spread of mass education This scheme has already caught 
the imigmation cf the people, who, it 1s hoped, will give a ready and wide 
response to it It 1s also proposed to establish 50 adult schools undo: the district 
councils in the province and 5 such schools are be openets im the Nagpur town 
self Horty-six new primary schools are to be opened in the Betul district for tho 
thonivinal tribes with an annual giant of Rs 25,000 to the district council 
for the purpose Schemes for the introduction of compulsory education have been 
invited for consideration the Government has already appointed a Physical 
Uplift Committce with the objoct of suggesting ways and means to improve the 
physique of students in schools and its report 1s under consideration Another 
committe callud the Visual Instruction Committee has also been appointed to 
devise Ways for adult education by meaus of cinoma films Its r0port Is also uuder 
considel ation 

Out of the earmarked net excise revenue which will be made available duiiug 
1938 J9 the following rural uplift schemes will be undertaken — 
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(2 Improvement of rural communications and water-supply. 

2) In order to extend cattle-breeding operations in the province, it is proposed 
to take over 1.587 acres of Dewal forest reserve area in the Saugor 
district for utilization of a largo scale cattle-breeding farm. 

(3) The establishment of 50 rural uplift centres to be selected after a careful 
survey by a trained worker to be obtained from the All-India Village 
Indastries Association or the All-India Spinners’ Association. These centres 
will be scattered all over tho province in order to disseminate new and 
healthy ideas for propaganda purpose: The programme of work will 
include general welfare and subsidiary occupation. 

(4) The starting of a sheep farm at Betul in order to develop sheep-breeding 
on a broad scale by inducing non-migratory flock-owners to take up the 
eee of pus bred indigenous sheep. 

(5) The opening of 80 private demonstration farms for disseminating the know- 
ledge of agricultural improvements. 

(6) Tho opening of 10 multi-purposo co-operative societies. Theso within their 
ambit will include every possible aspect of the cultivator’s life and will 
endeavour to help him with credit and in removing all matters which make 
farming uneconomic at present. 

(7) The opening of 20 outlying veterinary dispensaries in charge of compounders 
to serve the more remote areas. 

(8) The opening of 10 cheap-plan dispensaries. 

The training of village chamars {in use of offal and leathor flaying. 

10) Encouragement of khadi. 

(11) Industrial survey. 

(12) The opening of a commercial muscum. 

(13) Improvement of sericulture. 

(14) The Cattle Diseases Act is to bo applied to Saugor and Hoshangalad districts, 
aud quarantine stations aro to be established in these districts to provent 
the spread of cattle diseases by migration. 


A radical re-organization of the local bodies in the province is engaging tho 
attention of the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government. Tho recommendations 
made by tho Local Self-Government Committec appointed by the Contral Provinces 
Legislative Council are also being examined along with numerous other suggestions 
received by the present Ministry. Special attention is boing paid to a scheme for 
spreading a network of village Spates throughout the province. eee 

A Committee has been very recently appointed with a view to encourage indi- 
genous systems of medicine and to give them their proper place in the Government 
Scheme of medical aid. 

In the Forest department tho Ministry has undertaken the following measures :— 


(a) reduction in priviloged ordinary grazing rates by 25 per cent. The value of 
this concession is rupees one lakh ; 

(bd) allowing freo extraction of anola, tendu, mahua, achhar and edible roots 
and tubers in aboriginal tracts. The valuo of this concession is Rs. 9,000 , 

(c) free removal of grass from certain tracts with an area of 897 square miles. 

It contemplates the following further measures :— 

(1) Reduction of commercial rates. 

(2) Free removal of fuel from remote coupes. 

(3) Establishment of forest schools in forest villages. 

(4) Simpiification of the grazing rulos. _ 

(5) Economy by abolition of two divisions and tho amalgamation of certain 

ranges. 


From tho Ist January the policy of prohibition has been set in actual motion and 
Narsinghpur sub-division, Saugar district, Akot mG. and the Badnera, Hinganghat 
and Katni industrial areas have boon declared dry. Tho Ministry expects full co- 
operation of the public in the carrying out of this policy and the Hon'ble the 

inisteor for Exciso has already visited Akot, Badnera, Telhara, Hiwarkhed and 
Hinganghat with tho object of impressing upon the people the benelits of prohibition. 


In the Commerce and Industry Department, the policy of the Ministry is to 
encourage and foster indigenous industries. While proposals are under considera- 
tion to achieve this object, a begiuning has boen made to impart training In the 


3? 
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cottage o: home industries. A class has been opened at Deori in the Bhandaia 
district for the training of aboriginals in basket and mat making. 

In the Pablic Works at tment, a notification has been issued drastically reduc- 
ing the water 1ates in the Mahanadi, Kharung and Manialy canal systems, while 
those in others are under consideration. Similarly, oncouragement has been given 
to local contiacto1s in the department. 

The Ministry has always been anxious to 1ceduce the cost of administration in 
oider to bo able to 1clease more money for nation-building departments as also to 
1elieve unemployment. With this end in view and as announced in tho Assembly 
duiing the last Budget Session, a strong 1opresentativo Economic Committee has 
been appointed to suggest ways and means fo: economising the expenditure. It is 
hoped that as a result of the deliberations of this committeo, some substantial 
savings would bo effected. Another step taken in this duection is that officers, 
who have completed 25 yoars servico and who have boen placed at officiency bats, 
have been ashed to retire. Officers who havo completed 25 years service have been 
given the option of retiring on full ponsion. 

The post of Governmont Pleader for the Ihgh Court of Judicature at Nagpur has 
been abolished with effect from 2nd January. Tho services of Public Prosecutois in 
the Province have been torminated with effect from tho 7th January 1938 and it 
has been decided to mako fresh appointments without anv 1etaining fees, and with 
case-foos, at revised rates The question of overhauling tho imotitution of Honoary 
Magistiates was taken up and as many as 325 out of 471 Honorary Magistrates in 
the Province have been ashed to resign. The important problem of separation of 
the Judiciary from the Executive is under consideration and it will not be long 
before some decision will be taken up finally in the matter. 


The Bombay Government at Work 


A Six-Monthly Official Review—July—December 1937 


Six months 1s a short period over which to take stock of and appraise 4 
Government’s achievements. Most of its plans are necessanly in the stage of 
incubation because they require legislative sanction and legislation 15 a lengthy 
process, but Government has been able to achieve a great deal by executive orders 
dwuiing the few months it has been in power. 

The present Ministry tooh office on July 19, 193° The strength of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature thon was 86 1n the Lower House of 175 members and 13 
in tho Upper House of 30 members Its strength in tho Assembly later mcr eased 
by thiee and in the Council by one and at the ond of sia months the Party had 
a oe in the Legislative Assembly and 14 members in the tanislative 

ouncil. 

The Ministiy consists of tho following Ministers :— 

Port folsos 


The Honowable Mr B. G. Khor—(Piime Minister). Political and Reforms, 
Education and Labou 

The Honourable Mr. A. B. Latthe—Finance 

The Honourable Mr. K. M Munshi—Home and Law. 

The Honourable Dr. M. D. Gilder—Health and Excise, 

‘Iho Honourable Mr. Morarj: R. Desai—Revenuc, Rural Development and 


Agriculture. 
The Honourable Mr. M. Y. Nurie—Public Works. 
Ihe Honourable Mr. L. M. Patt]~Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous. 


Parlsamentary Secretartes 


Gulzarilal Nanda, Esq, Mus. Hansa Mehta, B. M. Gupte, Esq, M. P. Patil Esq., 
T. R. Nesvi, Esq, B. S. Hiray, Esq 
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The Paity nominated Mr G V Mavlankar for the speakership of the Assembly 
while two other 1val groups also put up their nominees The latter eventually 
withdrew and Mr Mavlankar was elected unopposed The Party s nominee, Mr. 
N G Joshi, was elected unopposed as tho Deputy Spoaker 

In tho Legislative Council the Congress Paitys nomimee Mi M M Pakvasa 
was elated unopposed as President, while fo: the office of Deputy President the 


Congress candidato Mr R.G Soman was elected by a majority of 4 votes against 
his rival, Mr S C Joshi 


Work IW LECISLATURE 


Tho Spppeirien in the Assembly 1s not drawn fiom one party § It 1s mado up 
of several groups The Muslim League has 24 members, the Ini:pendent Labour 
Party 14, the Piogress Party 12, the Peasants and Peoplo’s Purty 11, the 
Peasants and Workcis’ TPurty 9 the Democratic Swaray Party 5 an1 Independents 
11 The Congioss Party though it commanded only a bare majority over all 
parties, had no difficulty in carryimz through all its proposals The Ie est vote on 
record in the first session wis 83 against 47 and the highest was 116 azainst 18 
The session iccorded 11 divisions and in all these the various opposition groups 
voted witii Government when their interests demanded 


Immediitely after the clection of the Speaker, Deputy Speaker, President anl 
Deputy Pissident, the Legislature was adjourned for about three wechs to enable 
the Cabinet to framo its budset for the last si. months of the financial year This 
was present to the Assembly on August 17 and bemg the first brought forward 
by a Congiess administration in India it attracted much attention The Finance 
Minister s speech outhned tho followinz programme — 


1 A reduction of expendituro by about Rs. 6 lakhs including a cut in the 
Sdlaties of Ministers, Presilent, Legislative Counc), and spaker, Legislative 
Assembly to the extunt of Rs 1,381,000 and in contingent and travelling expenditure 

2 Abolition of grazing fees at a cost of Rs 6 lakhs 
3. Remission of land revenue to the extent of Rs 16 lakhs 
4 Provision of Rs 10 Jikhs for village water supply 
) Allotment of Rs 1,50,000 for cottage industries 
6 A Special provision of Rs 40000 for tho advancement of education among 


the Hanyjins and another provision of Rs. 10,000 for physical culture and Rs 
10 000 for adult education 


Comph te prohibition 


8 Schemes to be framed for rural economy, cquitable adjustment of taxation 
aud othe: allicd moasuies for tho relief of the ryot 


Lrc ISLATION 


In the couse of the budezet discussion important “pronouncement of policy in 
rogaid to land rovenue, rural development excise civil Itberties and education were 
made by the Government but Iegislation was confined to three o: fou: minor mea- 
sures requiring immediate attention — 


(1) The hist dealt with the removal of disqualification of members who could 
not sit in the Legislature while holding certam ‘offices of profit ’ unde: the 
Ciown 

(2) Ihe second determined tho salaries of the Ministers which were fixed at 
Rs Paar month with a house allowances of Rs 100 and & conveyance allowance 
of Rs. 15 

(3) Lhe thid fixed tho silanes of the Speaker and the Deputy Speake: and of 
the President and the Deputy President The Speaker and the President were given 
tho same salaries and allowances as the Ministers, but the Deputy Speaker and the 
Deputy President only Rs 100 a month 

(4) Lhe fowth fixed the salaries and allowancos of tho Member of the Legislature 
at ts, 75 a month plus Rs 3 a day for the time speut in attending the Legislative 
se8s100 


Constituent ASSL& ut 


Two resolutions of outstanding impoitance were moved by the Government and 
passed in the conse of the session The fst related to the Constituent Assembly 
and read as follows — 
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“This saieernt is of opinion that the Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
represents the will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to porpetuate the subjection of the people of India. Thorefoic, the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act-should bo repealcd and replaced by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly eclocted on the basis of adult franchise, which 
ae the Indian people full scopo for development according to their needs and 
esiros, 


Only two of the party groups, the Progress Party and the Peasants and People’s 
Party opposed the motion. The Muslim League and the Democratic Swaraj Party 
were agreed upon the first part of tho resolution but tabled amendments to the 
latter part. These were defeated by large majorities, the Muslim league’s Amend- 
ment by 106 votes against 32 and that of the Democratic Swaraj [arty by 113 votes 
against 11. Governmeat carried the main resolution by 96 votes against 43. 


The exposition of the Congress standpoint was given by the Prime Minister. 
Ho made it clear that nationalist India would not be satisfied until it obtained 
“Purna Swaraj”, No coustitution was going to be acceptable to the bulk of the 
nation unless it provided full scope for development according to its needs and 
desires and such a constitution could only be framed by the representatives of all 
the people of the country chosen on an _ adult franchise, ‘I would make one final 
appeal to the honourable members” said Mr. Kher winding up tho debate, “that they 
keep all these small differences aside for the moment and agree to the Constituent 
Assembly coming into being when all matters of dispute can and_ will be settled 
and decided by mutual agreement by mutual negotiation. To-day let us agree that 
the only constitution that will be acceptable to all those who are working for com- 
plete independence for political progress for the political emancipation of the people 
and to all those who expect and demand the fullest liberty, will be a constitution 
which will be framed by a Constituent Assembly’. 


*ResToRATION oF LaNpDSs 


The second resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Morarji Desai, Rovenue 
Minister, read :— 

“This Assembly accepts the policy of repurchasing at the cost of Grvernment 
Jands and other immovable properties forfoited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement with a view to their restoration to the original holders or 
their heirs free of occupancy price,” 

There was no serious opposition to tho motion, for it was generally realised that a 
discussion would only reopon old wounds, Tho Minister said that the Congress caso 
was based on a broad sense of justice and equity, nor was it without precedents in 
British history. It was a question of doing justice to people who had suffored for 
their country. Tho resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


Crvit LIBERTY 


The attitude of the Congress Government towards civil liberty was explained by 
the Hunourable Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, in tho course of a debate in the 
Legislative Assembly on this subject. He said that the Government were anxious to 
see that no injustice was done to any political worker so long as he was non-violent 
and to carry out the election pledges to the best ot their ability. “Congress stands 
for the liberty of the individual because it has an unshaken faith in democracy and 
non-violence,” said the Minister. “Liberty for us is not a mattor of material benefit. 
It is not a matter to be weighed in the scales of a materialistic interpretation of 
history. Liberty with us has its own charms, To speak, to act, to breathe under 
the government of God and the Jaw is a sacred privilege. We believe in it irrespec- 
tive of the benefit it brings with it, and to tho last breath every Congressman, 
who believes in democracy will stand by liberty irrespective of anything else. 


“Civil liberty is really the foundation of democratic Government. Demooracy 
implies a faith which society can evolve Soret! and by mutual discussion and 
persuasion rather than by breaking each other’s heads. But civil liberty pre- 
supposes that there must be an atmosphere of non-vivlence in which people can 
discuss oach other’s opinions freely without physical violence or the coercion of 
the individual or mass violence. That is a fundamental limitation of the principle 
of civil liberty. You cannot have civil liberty in an atmosphere surcharged with 
violence aud excitement such as a breach of the peace. 
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RaMovar or Restrictiovs ov Prrss, &tc 


Onc of the first tasks of tho Government was to revise or rescind the numerous 
orders issued by former Governments under the emergency and other Jaws, 10 the 
course of them struggle with Congress Th) oiders rmgarling the deposit of 
scourity by newspapers and plipting presss were cancelled This resulted in the 
refund of securiticns amounting to Rs 23,000 to two newspapers and five printinz 
presses and in the withdrawal of notices dcmanding sccuritics of about Rs 64,000 
from 19 newspapers and 9 printing presses 


At ono stroke Government Iifted the ban on 227 associations declared unlawful 
undur the Criminal Law Amcndment Act Ilhis was followed a little late: by the 
removal of a similar bau of five other assouiations condemned because of commu- 
nistic tendencies 

Iho ban on certain literature was removed and many yublications duclate | 
forfeited were allowcd to be sold or published Tbe restrictions imposed on 26 
films voniccted with Mahatma Gandhis activities were cancelled. So also the ban 
on the film “Pandit Jawohatlals message wis 1emoved 

CGiovurnment removed the rcestiictiors which dcbarrcd ceitain newspapers from 
receiving offiuial advertisements 

Government ordered tho :etuin of moneys and moveable ;roperty (if stil] in their 
possession 01 the sale procecds, if sold), forfuited under the Ordinances an] the 
Criminal Law Amondment Act in conscquence of the civil disobedicncy movement 

Iwo political piisoneis, P M Bapat and VB Go,ate (oi Linest Hotson s 
assulant) wore released, while the sentences of fine imyosed on two political workers 
and ono mill worker wero remitted and the fincs if paid were ordered to bo refunded 
A bond exccuted by a political worker under Section 125, Criminal Procedure Code 
was also ordcred to be cancelled Further, all iestrictions imposed under Section 4 
of the Bombay Spocial (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932, cn ccrtaim jolitical workers 
and labour Ikaders were removed 


Thus within thice months of the Munmistrv’s taking officc there wis Icft not a 
single order issued by the Bombay Governmunt under the emugency laws imposing 
any restraint on individuals o1 associations 

SIX peonate who had been convicted in connection with Ahmedabad-\iramgam 
Riots of 1919 were also released, 


JaILs 


The reorzanisation of the prison sistem has en.aged the attention of the 
Government The revision of the Jai} Manual has in consequence been ordered 
and stups have been takon to revise the rules govermpg Sub Jails and Loch-uys 

The question of promoting jail industries imeluding printing — and 
employing prisoners on more rcmunerative Jalcur 15 temy examined The 
possibility of intioduuimg Khadi production i Jails is terug looked into and 
spinning has already been imtroduced in \ecravda Female Jail There will shortly 
be a Convicts Farm Colony at Visayur Ihe conditions under which — jail 
JOMIs810NS aro fiven bemwg considercd to be unsatisfactory, the jal authoritics 
have becn instructed to put up proposals for alterations im the rules where 
necessary The rules coraadine jail visitors are also lume cxamined with a view 
to assovlating, whoie possible, members of the Legislature with them, 


PoLich 


What should bo the conduct of the yolco in iclaticn to the public and crime 
was explamed by the Honourable M: K M = Munshi at the Annual Pole 
Conference in Poona He wiged them to uphold the Jaw by all means without 
fear or favour. Shey should perform then duties im a spit of service to the 

ublic and keep the mng clear for Icgitimate freedom of specch and action 
Special instructions have been issued to the y,olice not to cause any sao ie 
to Congressmen or other individuals when collucting imformation regarding political 
activities. ‘Ihey have also been specifically forbidden to acceive gifts o1 bakshis 
from the public at Divah or on other auspiuious oc asions. 

Orders have been {issued for the restoration, on applications by the persons cou- 
cerned, of arms liences which wero cancelled o1 not renewed for participation in 
the Civil Disobedience movement aud for the return of the forfeited arms, if still in 
the possession of Government 
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CoMMUNAL TENSION 


When the present Government assumed office, there was much communal feeliu 
being expressed in the press and elsewhere engendered mostly by the Sonya-Marnti 
Temple disputo in Poona. One of the first steps taken by Government was to issue 
severe warning to communalists who were plainly told that Government would 
take every step to prevent the dissemination of communal hatred and of ideas 
involving violonce. The effect of this warning was most noticcable. The tone of 
the press immediately improved, and the Dome Minister was able to record within 
a short while a full settlement of the long-standing temple mosque dispute at Poona 
by the mutual agreement of tho two communities. 

Later twenty-two prisoners convicted in connection with the Sonya Maruti Temple 
Dispute in Poona and also 2 prisoners convicted in connection with the riots in 
Surat wero released 
_ Government have considered tho advisability of revising the vicsent policy regard- 
ing the Criminal Tribes. They havo appointed a Committee to depart on tho entire 
problem including the amendments of the Criminal Tribes Act. That the problem is 
not an easy one 3s clear from the recent trouble at the Sholapur Criminal Tribes 
Settlement arising fiom tho aotivities of Red flag leaders and Govornment had to 
have recourse to section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to control the violent tendencies exhibited by tho Tribes in 1cesponse 
to outside inspiration. The effect of these measures was very satisfactory, and nor- 
mal] conditions were soon restored, 

It has been decided to abolish Benches of Honorary Magistrates in the Province 
excluding Bombay City. 

_ The Government are exploring the possibilitics of scparating judicial and execu- 
tive functions. This reform is one that 1cquires careful examination. The subject 
is being studied in detail with reference to the distiicts of Ahmedabad and Poona 


WARNING TO OFFICIALS 


The necessity for Government officers treating members of the public ayproaching 
them on business with courtesy and ypromptitude has bcen strongly emphasised in 
a citcular letter. Officials have been warned against coriuption of all kinds including 
the use of public conveyances without paying full fare, freo admission to places of 
entertainment and icceiving free provisions and services when touring. 

Heads of Departments have been informed that candidates for admission into the 
public service should not be regarded as disqualified for appointment by reason only 
He fact that they took part in the civil disobedience movemcut or other Congress 
activity. 

Officers leaving their Station on transfer, Jeave etc. arc forbidden to accept any 
farewell entertaimment from the members of their staff, cspecially low paid members. 


Lanp REVENUE AND Ruraut ]NDEBTEDNESS 


All authorised arrears of revenue outstanding on 3st July 1936 wero remitted. 
Authorised arrears consist of Jand icvenue which is not collected in tho year in 
which it falls due owing to poor crops. Aljj] other arrears of revenue due from 
agiiculturists have been subjected to a close examination with a view to the equit- 
able adjustment of burdens to the present capacity of the ryots. Thus the tagat 
ducs in the Dhandhuka taluka have been scaled down and further orders will 
shortly issue. 

Government have framed a programme of revision of the Land Revenue system 
and other measures affecting the rural economy and_ will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment Bills to govern the settlement of Jand revenuo and provide security for 
tenants and a Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. Pending enactment of 
these provisions, an emergency Bill has been passed as_ indicated below to prevent 
the interim eviction of certain classes of Jandholders and tcnants. Executive orders 
have been issued in order to restrict as much as possible the eviction of landholders 
for failure to pay Government dues and sums revoverablo as land revenues 
ar) ears, 

Tho preseut position of the co-operative movement and its future lines of 
development have been carefully examined by tho Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and the Managing Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank who have 
presented a joint report. ‘The report covers the whole field of co-operation. Govorn- 
ment believe that the orders which will sbortly issue on these recommendations 
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togetho: with adminisuative and othe: atrangements which they have in view will in 
coulse of time biing to the movement the new life which it so badly requizes. 


REINSTATEMFNT OL VILLAGE OFLICLRS 


Govelument have issued o1deirs that participation in the civil disobelience move- 
ment o1 othe: Congress activity should not be 1cgaidel as a disqualhfication for service 
as hulkaint, patil, inferion village servant, o: the hike, and that every endeavour: should 
be made to 1eappomnt kulkaiois, patils and inferior village servants who lost then 
posts owing to such participation at the first opportunity which presents itself, provi- 


ded 1eappointment 1s othe: wise unobjectionable and does not involve passing over others 
with supertor claims. 


RistoRatiov of VataNns AND Ivam Lawnvs 


Oideis have also been issued for the restoration of cash allowances and Vatan and 
Inam lands forfeited for participation in the civil disobedience movement. There are 
only very few cases of forfeiture still outstanding which will be dealt with shortly, 


Grazing Fers 


Government have abolished, with eficet from Ist July 1937, the grazing fees for 
village cattle of forest and non-furest villages, sheep and goats and non village cattle, 


PROHIBITION 


Govcrnment have decided on a poly of complete prohibition of the sale and con- 
sumption of aluoholic diinks, optum aud hemp drugs, As a first instalment a cousi- 
detable 1eduction of toddy booths was carried out 1n Bombay City and several shops 
which were within 100 yards of and in the same street as temples, mosques, schools 
and hospitals were eithe: cancelled o:1 removed For next year the programme 
includes the constitution of the whole of Ahmedabad City and suburbs as a “dry” 
0: uo-license area. In addition, three 1aial dry areas, consisting of two talukas vach, 
will be created, ono 1n Gujarat, one in the Deccan, and one in the Kainatakh In 
othe: areas a large number of redundant shops, 1e. shops which can be closed with- 
out diiving people to illicit sources of supply will be closed. Further shops and 
booths will be 1emoved beyond 100 yards in the same strect of temples, mosques, 
schools and hospitals Shops will also be moved away fiom mills and factories 
Further experiments under contemplation aic the closure of shops on mill pay days, 
the sale of liquor in certain areas only in sealed bottles for consumption off the pie- 


mises, ete An energetic campaign has beon inaugurated to stop the adulteiation of 
toddy with deleturtous substances. 


VILLaAGt PWATLR Surry 


The provision of Rs 10 tikhs tor the improvement of villian water supply has 
hecn dastibuted amon, the Revenue divisions accord. fo meeds Specuil mostractions 
have been issued to secme the free cnjoyment of public wells and tiuks by the 
Huajims on the same tarms as persons bulongm., to otha commuuities Where then 
is tcason to apprehend that the existm = — disalulities of these Clisses im any parttctlar 
villa are likely to continue, either no money will be spent in that village from the 
etunt of Rs 10 Tabhs on, where the needs ue) pressin, © the money will be spent 
solely for providing, specail diimking water ficdities for th Scheduled Classes In 
utilising, the special grant for water supply Govunment hive adviscd the conversion 
of step wells into draw wells aud the construction of bunds across tives aud streams 


Tworarnous Mi picini 


A heme fur the registration of practitioncis im indigenous systems ef medicine 
has been devised and a bill on the lines of the Bombay Medical Act of 1912 wall be 
piesented to the legislature shortly 


Mrpicat Alb 


Governmont have also cousidered a number vf scheme» for the advancement ot 
medical aid 1) rural areas 


It 15 proposad to eatond the schemes for the subsidising of medical practitionels 
in rural areas and the appointment of nurses aud midwives vat local board dispen- 
saries and to wpiove the supply of instruments to local bodies’ dispensaries 
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In Bombay city tho primary concern of the Government 15 to find funds to main- 
tain tho 300 additional beds for which accommodation 1s available unde: the Gove1- 
nor’s Hospital Fund Scheme 

The 10ad policy has already boon revised It has been decided to construct, im- 
prove and modernise tho trunk 10ads and also to mode:niso 10oads in and neat towns 
which are subjected to heavy traffic The work of modeinising the Bombay Poona 
oe which 1s estimated to cust about Rs 30 lakhs 1s proposed to be taken up fiom 
next yea 

Government have diawn up a seven vear programme of “competitive”, “feeder” 
and ‘othc1” 10ads Ihe programme is proposed to be tahen up from the year 1939-40 

A Special provision of Rs 3% lakhs has been made for tho construction of roads 
leading to villages. 


Mosqurzs at ANMEDNAGAR 


Oiders have been issued to the local officers for the 1mmediato restoration to the 
Muslims of Ahmodnaga: of the Malk Ambai’s Kali Masjid and the Sunhei Masjid 
and the 1escrvation of Ek Gumba7: Masjid for religious use of the Muslim members 
of the City Police force at Ahmednagar. Tho restoration of the Civil Jail and 
Record Room adjacent to the Kamant Masjtd and Imampur Masjid will be effected 
Within a poriod of 3 years 


Exuectric Sul PL: UNDERTAKINGS 


Under clause If of the Schedulo to the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, a special 
auditor has been appointed to examine and audit tho accounts of the olectiic supply 
undertakings in the Province aud to submit a ieport to Government on the tiue 
financial position of each undortaking 


IRRIGATION 


Tho entire policy of irmgation 15 under revision Govornment have appointed a 
committee to examine the whole qustion It 1s proposod to provide greater facilitics 
for wats: supply in canal areas aud if possible to reduce the water 1ates Govern- 
ment are considering a Suhome for tho expansion of wate: supply in the diy dis- 
at of Biapur and adjoining aroas by lifting wate: from the river beds by wind- 
mills 

A scheme for constiucting storage tanks and reservoirs for increasing the water 
supply of the Konkan 1s also unde: contemplation 

overnment has decidod to undertake a regula: programme for 1epaning and 
heeping efficient all existing minor irrigation works and for construction of new 
minor nrigation works, especially im aroas subject to frequent scarcity of rainfall 
and to curry out the programme vigorously Substantial grants are being provided 
in the estimates of 1938 39 for the purpose and al! necessary preliminarts in pur- 
suance of the programme are being undertaken 


EDUCATION 


The policy of tho Ministiy in regard to education was dcfined before the Legis- 
lature It was to ovolve a truly national education and with this ond in view 
sshemes are boing devised to reform both Primary and Secondary education Tho 
entiie systom of primary education, it has been said, necds to bo overhauled 
Schemes for erpansion, consolidation and bette: control will be worked out 
a existing control machinery will be so revised as to be both effective and 
efficient 

It has also been decided to convert some of the (sovernmont Secondary schools 
according tu local conditions into technical and vocational schools, primary tratning 
institutions and high schools for guls and the 1emaining schools will be transferred 
to piivate agencies, such transfer being conditional upon such agencies having 
adequate resources, assisted by grants in-aid if necessary, to ensure the maintenance 
of the transferred institutions in a Stato of efficiency 

The committee appointed to draw up a scheme for the introduction of physical 
education in primary and secondary schvols has submitted its report which 1s 
under examination 

Committecs have been appointed to advise (Government on tho question of 


vocational training for boys and girls in primary schools, on the traiming of primary 
teavhors and on the problem of adult education 
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The amendment of the ey Education Act has been taken {n hand and ft {s 
hoped to {ntroduco the amending Bill in the Budget session of the Assembly. 


STUDENTS AND DIScIPLixe 


Government have also issued orders modifying the previous rules and orders 
regarding discipline in educational fostitutions, and school masters, teachers and 
persons at study over 18 are being allowed the liberty to attend all public meetings 
and to become members of organisations other than those whose policy o1 programme 
involves the dissemination of ideas of violonce or the use of violence similarly 
perso.s at study will be allowed to attend public meetings and take part in the 
activities of all educational, social and religious Associations, except that such of 
them as are below 16 may with the consent of thei: guardians be prevented by the 
heads of thelr educational institutions ftom attending any paticular meeting which 
those heads consider objectionable. 


ScHEDULED CLAssEs 


Government havo recently taken special measures for the advancement of educa- 
tion among the Scheduled Classes As a result of these matters, Scheduled class 
stadents in all Aits and Professional Colleges, Government as well as non-Govein- 
ment, will 1ecelve full free studentships as well as scholarships at the rate of Rs. 15 
in Arts Colleges and Rs 20 to Rs. per mensem in Professional Colleges All 
students in Government secondary schools (numbering 364 at present) will recelve 
full fiee studentships, and all students in Government as well as non-Government 
secondary schools who aie eligible unde: tho rules, will also get scholarships at the 
iate of Its. 4 to ks 8 per mensem. 

The question of gianting full fieo studentships to all Scheduled Class students to 
non-Government secondary schools is under consideration. 


Musi EKpucaTIon 


Government are investigating the possibilities of popularising the Anglo-Urdu 
Middle School for guils in Poona and Increasing admissions to it. Lhe orders regard- 
lng 1eServations ot places for students of the Muslim community in Government 


secondary schools for boys have been revised and the percentage of reservations has 
been raised from 15 to 20. 


TecunicaL Epucation 


In pursuance of the general policy of relieving unemployment among educated 

classes the opening of a leather working school in Bombay has been sanctioned 
Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Government have taken in hand the question of introducing some 1adical changes 
in the constitution of local bodies and liberalising then administration Goveroment’s 
proposals include abolition of nominations, tutidduction of jotnt electorates with 
ieservation of seats for certain minorities, wideuing of the franchise, improved finance, 
improvement of the admunistiation of village panchayats, and other tucidental mea- 


sures A bill for the 1evision of the constitution and powers of the Panchayats is 
being diafted 


CotraGe INDUSTRIES 


Several schemes have been sanctioned for developing cottage industries. These 
include encouragement of hand-spinning and hhadi weaving, cottage dyeing and cloth 
printing, air-craft, lacquer woik, cane and bamboo work, tanoing and production of 
jaggery from palmyra aod date palm juices 

n order to promote research work in connection with cottage and small scale 
industries Government have sanctioned an expettmenvtal workshop for the [adustrial 
Engineer. Special artangements have been made for carrying out experiments relat- 
ing to glass bangles, ol pressing, sand hemp and imitation gold thread industries 

Government have also sanctioned the establishment of an [adustrial Chemist's 
Laboratory for undertaking fovestizations as a iegulal routine work of the Depart- 
ment of Industites, for the development of likely new fndustries and the development 
of existing ones. 


SwaprEsu1 Goops 


A committee has been appointed to enquite into the question of purchase of 
Government stures The committee is required to advise on the pospibdility of ocen- 
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tralising all purchases of stores in a single agency in the Province and the use of 
Swadeshi goods, including Khadi, for official purposes. 


PowrEr ALCOHOL 


Government has been considering a number of proposals for the re-placement 
of shrinking revenue resulting from prohibition. While retrenchment and additional 
taxation are obvious devices, the possibility of starting state monopolies has not been 
overlooked. Vast quantities of mhowra flowers and molasses from sugar factories are 
available in the Province and proposals are being examined for the production of 
power alcohol from these materials at the Government distilleries which will have 
to abandon the production of liquor. It {s hoped that an enterprise of this kind 
will bring in a substantial revenue to the State. 


Lasour Po.icy 


Government havo issued a special statement outlining their policy regarding the 
Industria! worker. This policy has been generally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress, who considor it suitablo for adoption by other Provinces. 
The Government's statement visualises a comprehensive scheme of reform includin 
minimum wage fixing machinery, provision for better housing conditions and relie 
of working class indebtedness. ith regard to industries which fail to provide a 
living wage to employees, Government have decided to institute enquiries to deter- 
mine how far wages fall short of the needs of workers. A comprehensive scheme 
of social and sickness insurance is foreshadowed. It is also proposed to explore the 
possibilities of alternative employment and socondary occupations for relievin 
unemployment. Steps have been taken to extend the Factories and Payment o 
Wages Acts to establishments employing ten or more persons instead of twenty. 
The provision of creches in factories omploying more than 100 women has been 
made COM NRO 

Government have appointed a Textile Labour Enquiry Committee to investigate 
into the question of adequacy of wages and kindred matters relating to teatile industry. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Government have accepted the resolution of the Legislature to appoint a Committee 
to enquire into the question of unemployment. They have also accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Legislature to compel suppliers of stores, materials, machinery or 
services to Government or semi-Government bodies to afford facilities to Indian 
apprentices for practical training in their factories, workshops, etc. 


RetTRENCHMENT 


In the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Minister it was announced 
that one of the measures of economy which Government proposed to introduce 
would be the reduction of travelling and other allowances of Government servants, 
Detailed proposals in this matter are at present under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. Pending the issue of final orders, Government have issuod orders imposing a 
general cut of 10 per cent with effect from ist November 1937 on all compensatory 
allowances of Government servaots whose pay exceeds Rs. 100 per mensem. A 
general cut of 2 and a half por cent on all contingent expenditure has also been 
ordered during the current year. 

Government are at present reviewing those }ecommendations of the Thomas Com- 
mittee which were previously rejected or partly accepted and the action taken after 
this review will be communicated to the J.egislative Assembly in due course. They 
are also considering the question of further reduction of the pay-scales of all the 
provincial and subordinate services. 


SpectaL LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Government called a special session of the Legislature on Janury 10 (1938) to 
consider some pressing legislation. The Bills dealt with by the Legislature are 
explained below :— 


1. The Bombay Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1938.—The object of this 
Act is to empower Government to collect taxes provisionally in anticipation of a Billj 
introduced for the imposition of such taxes passing into law. Whenever new taxa- 
tion is proposed, various devices are resorted to evade the provisions of the Act 
imposing such taxation during the interval between the publication of the proposal 
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and the Passing of the Act This Act is intended to prevent such evasion A simular 
Act has been passed by the Central Legislature (Act XVI of 1931) 


2. The Bombay Muntcipal (Amendment) Acts—Three Acts were passed to amend 
the Bombay Municipal Act, 1888 The first Act—the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(Extension of Tenure) Act, 1938,—was passed to extend the term of office of the 
members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation until Ist April 1939 The term of 
office of the present members of the Corporation would ordinarily expire on Ist April 
1938 Goveinment have under consideration vatious questions relating to the cons- 
titution of the Municipal Corporation, such as the franchise and the system of nomi- 
nations In orde: to onable Government to come to a definite conclusion on these 

uestions and to prepare a suitable amending Bill to Sat out, the term of office of 
the present mombers of the Corporation which would have ordinarily expired on 
Ist April 1938 has been extended by one year 

The second Act to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was passed for the purpose 
of improving the system of audit which prevails in the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion Accoiding to the present system the audit of the accounts of the Bombay 
Municipal Co1poration 1s done by the auditors who are appomted anoually This 
system has been found to be unsatisfactory. The Act aa es the establishment of 
& permanent department of audit under a Chief Auditor to be appointed by the 
Co1 poration 

The thud Act to amend the ae) Municipal Act 35 an omnibus Act which 
carries "out several amendments in the principal Act The important among them 
are —(1) the defimtion of “matket’ to enable the Corporation to control places which 
are unauthoriscdly used as mukets, (2) improvement in the system of the ele tion 
of the representatives of the Bombay University and the Chamhe: of Commerce on 
the Corporation, (3) the abolition of the power of the municipal executive to attach 
the wares of an unliensed hawher, (4) the grant of power fo the Commussione: to 
compel a landlord to provide for adequate water supply to hus tenants, and (5) the 


ee o requisite power to the Commissione: to take steps to pievent the wastage 
of wate! 


3 The Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1938.—This Act provides 
for the abolition of the system of nominations in local boards im the Province and 
introduces the system of reservation of seits for Haryans, backward tmbes and 
certain communities for which separate iepicsentation 1s given under the present 
Constitution An important provision in the Act 1s regarding the local option to the 
Mahomedans_ Tt 15 open to the Mahomedan voters of a constituency to decide at 


any time that they would prefer to give up separate electorates and have joint 
electorates 


4 The Bombay Probation of Offenders Bill—The object ot this Bill 1s to 
introduce a i1egulair system of probation of offenders, which was introduced in 
England by the Act of 1907 and has been found to have led to good results The 
provision of section 562 of the Ciminal Procedure Code are found madequate for 
the purpose The Bill provides for the 1elease afte. admomtion only of offenders 
convicted of offences pumshable with not more than two years’ imprisonment and 
against whom no previous conviction 15 proved The Bill also contains a provision 
that in the case of male persons convicted of offences not punishable with death or 
transportation, while in the case of women convicted of any offences, the Court may, 
having regird to the agc, character, antecedents, physical or mental condition or 
circumstances in which the oftence was committed, release an offender on probation 
of good conduct on Ins passing a bond, with o1 without sureties Jn the case of 
persons under the age of 25 yeus the Bill provides that such probation shall be 
under the supervision of a probation officer Courts have always found it difficult 
to deal with women who are found to have committed such offences as infanticide 
Tn the majouty of such cases, women are meicly victims of othe: persons who are 
not before the Courts and aie forced to commit offences for fear of shame The 
existing Criminal Law docs not contain any one for doaling with such cases 
The Bill removes that defect and provides. that the Cowts can release such women 
on probation The Bull has been passed by the Legislative Assembly, but 1s pending 
consideration by the Legislative bonntil The success of the scheme would, however, 
depend upon the efficiency of the supervision exercised duimg probation 
Government, therefore, propose to 1estaict for the present the seope of the Bull to 
certain places only where local conditions aie favourable and there are prospects 
of the system being worked properly. 
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5. The Bombay Hartjan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Aci, 
1938.—Under this Act a trustee of a temple or if there are more than one trustee, 
the majority of such trustees may make a declaration and_ forward it to the Court 
Stating that the temple shall be open for worship to Harijans. In making the 
declaration the trustees may impose conditions and require observance of such 
ceremonies as they may think fit, But such conditions or such observances must 
not be restricted to Harijans only. On reccipt of such declaration the Court has 
to publish the declaration. Within three months of such publication any person 
interested may apply to the Court and may show that the persons who made the 
declaration were not the trustees of the temple or did not form the majority of 
such trustees. If the Court {is satisfied that the application is true, the Court 
would cancel the declaration. If not, the declaration would be final and the 
temple would be open for worship by Harijans notwithstanding anything in the 
instiument of trust, the terms of dcdication, a decree or order of a Competent 
Court relating to such temple or a custom, usago or law for the time being In 
force. In the City of Bombay the declarations are to be forwarded to the High 
Court and in the mofussil to the district Courts. The Act has been passed 
by both the Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council without a single 
dissenting voice. Jt is an enabling measure and it removes legal difficulties in the 
way of those trustees of public temples who are convinced of the justice of the 
claim of Harijans to make use of such temples and who desire to throw them open 
to them. The Act applies to Hindus including Jains. 

6. The Bombay Small Holders Relief Act, 1938.—Government have under 
consideration the question of the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the 
regulation of tenancies. But the framing of a complete scheme for the purpose 
requires’ very careful consideration. In the meanwhile Government have decided that 
petty agriculturists should not be deprived of their property io cxecution of 
decrees of Civil Courts. They have also decided that agricultural tenants who have 
been in possession for 6 years or more should not be evicted. Relicf against the 
decrees of Courts is given to persons who are described in the Act as small 
holdors. They would be persons who personally cultivate the land and who hold 
6 acres of irrigated land or 18 acres of other land or Jand having annual assessment 
of not more than Rs. 30. The benefit of the Act is also given to inforior village 
servants who hold land of the specified area. In the case of an undivided Hindu 
family, it is a Vie that at least one -adult member, if any, of such family should 
cultivate the land himself. The Act provides that if any Jand is brought to sale 
in execution of a decree against such small holder, such sale shall be stayed on the 
small holder paying to the decree holder the amount of interest due for a period 
not exceeding one year, on the decretal amount. If, however, the dcciee holder 
proves that substantial loss will be caused to him by such stay, the proceedings 
shall not be stayed. So also if the decree holder shows that his rights are 
likely to be prejudiced by other proceedings against’the small holder, he may apply 
for :aising theestay. In a ear under section 22 of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, it is provided that the order of the Court directing possession to be taken 
of Jand belonging to a small holder shall not take effect until] Ist April 1939. Theso 
provision do not apply to maintenance decrees. One pair of milch cattle, one dwell- 
ing house, standing crop, household untensils and agricultural produce necessary for 
the support of the smal! holder and his family are saved from attachment and sale 
in execution of decrees. Section 9 of the Act relates to the eviction of tenants. As 
stated before, tenants in possession of Jand used for agriculture for a period of 6 
years or more cannot be evicted if they pay the landlord one year’s rent and are 
willing to continue the tenancy on the same terms as before. Protection {s given to 
such tenants in regard to their dwelling houses, if such tenants are on Inam, Khoti 
or talukdari land. In area where Government have granted suspension of land 
revenue, the interest or rent payable by a small holder or tenant under the Act {s to 
be reduced in proportion. The Act is to remain in force unti] 31st March 1939. 


7. The Bombay Money-Lenders Bill—The object of this Bill {s to provide for the 
control of money-lenders and the regulation of their accounts and phisalat in money- 
lending. The Bill applies to professional money-lenders, It introduces the system of 
regulation and licensing of money-lenders which prevails in England and the United 
States of America. Money-lenders not no dine a licence are precluded from getting 
a decree from any Court in a suit to which the Act applies. The failure to obtain a 
Jicence would not necessarily non-suit the plaintiff money-lender. The Court may 
require him to produce a licence within 3 months and may give him more time for 
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such production. The grounds for the refusal of licence by the Registrar are limited 
to the following cases only :— 


(1) When the applicant is disqualified by the Court to hold a licence ; 
te When the applicant has not complied with the provisions of the Act and 
rules ; 

(3) When the applicant has participated in fraud or dishonesty in the conduct of 
his business or has been guilty of the offence of forgery, falsification of accounts or 
other similiar offences 

An important feature of the Bill is the requirement of keeping accounts by monoy- 
lenders and of delivery of statement of accounts to debtors. If money-lender does 
not comply with these requirements, the Court can disallow him costs and any portion 
of interest. The Bill also contains provisions on the following matters :— 


(1) {nterest not exceeding dam dupat can be allowed ; 

(2) The amount due may be ordered to be paid by Snstalments ; 

(3) The rate of Interest not to exceed 9 per cent. on secured loans and 12 per 
cent, or unsecured loans ; 

(4) Compound interest is prohibited ; 

(5) The Court is given power to re-open accounts within three years which have 
not been settled by decrees ; 

(6) A summary procedure fs provided for taking the accounts and declaring the 
amount due ; 

(7?) If a money-lender enters Jn a bond a sum in excess of the actual loan ad- 
vanced, he wonld be criminally liablo ; 

(8) Molestation of debtors is made an offence. 

The Bill has passed the first reading in the Legislative Assembly and has been 
referred to a Select Committee. 

The special session of the Legislature passed also the following 1csolutions moved 
by the Prime Ministe: on behalf of Government :— 


1, “This Assembly is of opinion that the Federat‘on proposed under the 
Government of India Act, 1935 {is opposed to the declared will of the people 
of the Province and is, therefore, unacceptable. This Assembly therefore requests 
(ijovernment to intimate to the British Govornment not to impose it on the 
Province.” 

2. “The Assembly {fs of opinion that th» conferring of any titles of honour or 
titular distinction on any person in the Province ty His Majesty or the Governor 
General be discontinued.” 

ConcLuston. 

This brief record of the work of tho Ministry during tho few months it has been 
in power {fs published in order that the public may have some idea of the way in 
which the problem of converting ideals into realities fs being tackled The adminis- 
trative machine is a complicated and delicate organism and Government is faced 
with the task of remodelling it as all Congressmen desire it to be remodelled while 
still keeping it functioning and in active movement. 


The Bihar Government at Work 


A Six-monthly Official Review —July -December 1937 


RELIEF TO TENANTRY 


The problem of the eye and the land have bven in the fore front of the 
Ministry’s programme aad in this connection the first legislative measure enacted by 
the Ministry is the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act. This is calculated to mitigate 
the hardship of the tenantry of the province ou account of the operations of some 
of the provisions of the old law and to give them such relief as they Immediately 
need 
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The measures of relief which the new Tenancy Act affords to the raiyats are 
summarised below :— 

1. Occupancy raiyats have been given the great facility of the partition among 
eo-tenants being recognised by the superior landlord. Only when the latter may 
have any objection to the distribution of rent by the co-tenants among themselves 
he can apply to the Collector for the distribution of the rent of the holding. 


2. Tho Tenancy Act as it stood before left it discretionary with the court to 
admit or reject an application for commutation of produce rent. The new law 
makes it obligatory on the court to commute when a raiyat applies for it. Only 
when on the landlord’s application if it is objected to by the raiyat then the court 
can exercise its discretion about admitting or rejecting the application. 


3. The system of produce rent payable by a raiyat on the estimated value of 
the crop of a holding, commonly known as_ Danabandi, which was unpopular with 
the tenants, has been abolished. All Danabandi holdings shall, from the date of 
the passing of this Act, be considered to be liable to payment of rent in kind by 
division of the produce of the holding, and in all cases where the rent is payable 
by division of produce, the distribution shall be in the proporticn of 22 to the rai- 
yat and 18 to the landlord. On a_ notification by Government commutation of pio- 
duce rent in any particular area or for any particular class of occupancy raiyats 
can be taken up by the Collector either on the application of the Jandlord or the 
taiyat or on his own motion. 

4, Tho rate of interest on arrears of rent has been reduced from 12 and half to 
6 one fourth per cent per annum and the provision about the payment of damages 
which used to amount to 25 per cent of the rent due has been deleted. 

5. Illegal exactions (abwabs) have been made a_ penal offence with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to 6 months or with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500, or with both. 


6 On account of the world-wide cconomic depression, which commenced in 
1929, the prices of agricultural produce have gone down by more than 50 per cent 
and it has become difficult for the raiyats to bear the burden of the existing reuts, 
patticulaily rents enhanced either by the court or through private contract or 
commuted under section 40 of the old Act, or settled for new holdings, taking into 
consideration the high prices of staple food crops prevailing in 1911. There are also 
instances in which high rents were fixed in consideration of the landlords’ main- 
tainiug the sources of irrigation but the same ronts are being realised although the 
alrangements for irrigation have been neglected by the landlords. With a view, 
therefore, to giving relief to the raiyats in such cases a new section 112A has been 
incorporated in the Act under which a raiyat can now apply (a) for cancellation of 
all enhancements made between 1911 and 1936; (b) for reduction of all rents 
commuted under section 40 or by agreement between 1911 and 1936, which will be 
in the proportion to the fall in the prices of staple food crops ; (c) for partial or 
entire remission of rent on tho ground of permanent or temporary deterioration 
of the soil of the raiyat’s holding due to a deposit of sand, by submersion under 
water, etc or on the ground that the landlords has failed to carry out the 
arrangements in respect of irrigation which he is bound to maintain ; (d) for 
reduction of 1ent due to the fall in the prices not due to temporary causes, On a 
notification by Government action may be taken by the Collector suo motu in respect 
of all the poicts enumerated above as well as in such cases as may be specified in 
a notification issued for sufficient reasons by the Governor in this behalf. 


7. In execution proceedings for arrears of rent no raiyat can now be detained 
in civil jail and his moveable property cannot be attached except with his consent 
in writing unless the decree cannot be satisfied by the attachment and sale of the 
holding for the arrears of the rent for which the decree was passed. 


8. As regards the sale of the holding itself in execution of a decree for rent, 
only so much of the holding can now be put to sale as may de deemed sufficient 
to satisfy the decretal amount. The necessary valuation of the holding or part 
thereof to be sold will be made by the court after hearing the parties and no 
holding or any portion thereof shall be sold for a price Jower than that specified 
in the sale proc ametion 

9. The houses and other holdings with the materials and the sites thereof and 
the lands immediately Reppartenent thereto and necessary for their enjoyment be- 
longing to a raiyat or under raiyat and occupied by him will be exempt from sale 
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in the execution of a rent decree except where the decree is for arrears of rent 
due in respect of the site of such house or building. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BILL to Arrorp Furtuer Revier 


A supplementary Bill will soon be brought forward by the Ministry to dea! with 
matters not covered by the present legislation in order to afford further measures 
of relief to the raiyats. This Bill will deal with such matters as realisation of rent 
by certificate procedure, restoration of Bakasht lands, abolition of salami, the 


ae right to bamboos and fruits and timber of trees and remission of arrears 
of rent. 


TENANCY LEGISLATION FoR Cuoota NAGPUR 


A tenancy Bill on the same lines as the Bihar Tenancy Act in order to meet the 
needs of the raiyats of Chota Nagpur has been introduced by the Ministry In the 
Assembly and is now in the Selection Committee stage. 


Leaisuation TO Reauiate Sucar Inpustry 


In the sphere of legislation the Ministry has been able to put on the Statute 

Book another important measure to regulate the development of the sugar industry 
in the province. 
_ Bihar is next in importance only to the United Provinces, so far as the sugar 
industry is concerned, producing 29 per cent of the total output of white sugar in 
India. With the increasing growth of the industry many problems had arisen of late 
which needed immediate solution in order to ensure the development of the industry 
on sound lines both in the interests of the grower and the industry as a whole. The 
Sugar Factories Control Act has been passed with the object of enabling Government 
with the co-operation of the industry to tackle these problems. 


The Act provides for the licensing of sugar factories, the regulation of the supply 
of sugarcane to factories, the fixation of the minimum price for sugareane, the esta- 
blishment of a Sugar Control Board and Advisory Committees and a tax on the sale 
of sugarcane intended for use in factories. 


An unsatisfactory feature of the sugar industry has been the growth of unhealthy 
competition which has brought down the price of sugar to a very low level. As a 
direct consequence the price of sugarcane has fallen to such an extent that during 
the last crushing season the price obtained by the cultivator hardly covered the cost 
of cultivation. It is, therefore, necessary to regulate the production of sugar by 
providing for the licensing of factories. There will be two forms of license, one for 
the construction of new factories or the extension of the plant of the existing fac- 
tories and the other for crushing cane. The latter form of license will be granted 
subject to certain conditions relating to the sale of sugar, membership of the Sugar 
Syndicate, the central marketing organisation of the industry recognised by Govern- 
ment, and the quantity of cane to be crushed by the factory. These conditions will 
ensure normal working, without which growers are likely to suffer. 


As regards the regulation of the supply of cane to factories, provision has been 
made for the purchase of cane In an area (zone) reserved for a factory, in an area 
assigned to a factory and in areas which are neither reserved nor assigned. A 
common feature of reserved and assigned areas is compulsory bonding, i. e. the 
factory is required to enter into agreements with cane-growers or cane-growers’ 
co-operative societies for the purchase of a specified quantity of cane. In an area 
which is neither specified nor assigned bonding is not compulsory. What is aimed 
at is the concentration of cane-supply as far as possible within reserved areas or 
assigned areas and the gradual conversion of assigned areas into reserved areas. 
It is propossd that each factory should have a prescribed proportion -(say 60 per 
cent in the begioning which may, however, raised to 70 or 75 per cent) of 
bonded supply, i. 6, a supply of cane under agreement. A survey will be undertaken 
in order to obtain reliable estimates of cane areas. Middlemen will not be allowed to 
function in a reserved area, But in an assigned area and io area which is neither 
reserved nor assigned the factory may purchase through middlemen specially 
licensed fur the purpose. The system of ‘bonded’ cane will lead to better organisa- 
tion of cane supplies and relieve growers from avxiety regarding the disposal of 
their cane. With the organisation of cane-growers’ co-operative {societies they will 
be able to safeguard their own interests and some of the provisions of the Act have 
been framed with the object of encouraging the organisation of such societies. 
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Regarding the fixation of the minfmum price for Sugar-Cane {ntended for use in 
a factory, a wide latitude had been given to the Provincial Government to vary the 
minimum price and to prescribe rules to determine how the minimum price shall be 
calculated. Provision {s also made for the payment of an additional price for speotal 
varieties of cane. 

__A Sugar Control Board with the Hon’ble Minist er of Education and Development, 
Bihar, as ex-officio Chalrmin and with representatives of the United Provinces 
Government and representatives of cans-growers and factories from both proviaces 
on {it has been set up to deal with the major problems of the industry such as the 
licensing of factorles, the determination of the conditions of the license and the 
fixation of the minimum price of cane. 

Advisory Committees will also be appointed to deal with local problems such as 
the preparation of the estimates of cane poplsement of factories, the declaration of 
reserved and assigned areas, the licensing of purchasin ents, etc. 

In order to enable a big drive to be launched for the improvement of cane cultl- 
vation and its planned production on a rational basis, the Provincial Government 
has been given the power to impose a tax on the sale of sugarcane to a carp | or 
a cess on the entry of cane into a local area. Tho proceeds of the tax, if it is 
imposed by the Provincial Government, will be utilised mainly for the direct benefit 
of the industry. 


Committee on UTILisation oF MoLasses 


The Government of Bihar, in consultation with the Government of the United 
Provinces, has set up a Joint Committee to devise ways and means of starting the 
manufacture of power alcohol out of mp»lasses, to report on the best method of 
manufacture and of mixing power alcohol with petrol and to explore the possible 
uses for molasses and their practical application. 

The Committe will consist of Dr. N. R. Dhar, Mr. G. H. Dickson, Mr. 
Ananthasubramanyam, Dr. P. S. Maker, Lala Padampat Singhanla, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, 
Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar and Dr. N. G. Chatterji. 


Re.ier to Desrors 


The two other Bills sponsored by the Ministry and referred to Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of the Provincial Legislature are the Bihar Money- 
lenders’ Bill intended to give relisf to the debtors, to prevent tho exaction of 
usurious rates of interest and to regulate the business of money-lending in the 
province and the Bihar Agricultural neamectae Bill designed to raise additional 
revenue for the purpose of extending the benoaficent activities of Government. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill rovidea for the registration of money-lenders on 
ayment of a small fee. No one who {fs not a registered money-lender can 
institute a suit for the recovery of his due3 from the debtor. It is also provided 
that if a registered mouey-londer is found guilty of fraud or not kesping his 
accounts properly orders may be passed cancelling his registration. 


It is also proposed to make the keeping of proper accounts by money-lenders 
compulsory, to require a money-lender to give the debtor a copy of the recorded 
account within 7 days of advancing the loan, to give a receipt for every sum paid 
by the debtor, and also require the money lender to furnish a statement of account 
a arias at least once in every year. Non-compliance has been made punishable 
with fire. 

In order to check the levying of excessive interest {t {s provided {n the Bill that 
no court shall pass a decree on account of arrears of Interest for any period ex- 
ceeding three years or at rates exceeding 9 per cent per annum In the case of se- 
cured ean and 12 per cent per annum in the caso of an unsecured loan but the 
money-lender is given power to institute a suit for the recovery of interest only 
with claiming payment of the principal. 


In order to make It possible for the debtor to pay off the decretal amount it is 
provided that on the application of the judgement-debtor the court may, in respect 
of any decree, fix suitable instalments for the payment of the deoretal amount ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each case. It is also provided that in case of the 
sale of the jud ment-debtor’s Jands in execution of a decree not more than one- 
third of his lands subject to a minimum of 1 crore shall be exempt from sale. 

It is proposed to make the practice of entering in the handnote, bond or Khata- 
bahi a sum greater than actually lent at offence punishable with fine. 
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To prevent the filing of suits outside the province for recovery of debts it 1s 
provided that any contract between the money-lender and the debtor providing for 
the payment of the amount outside the province shall be void 


TANOTHER Britt to Dea wits Rorav Inpusrries 


The Ministry will soon bing forwaid another comprehensive Bill to deal with 
1ural indebtedness and to give relief to agricultural debtors 


Rarsina ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR BETTERMENT oF RuraL PopPULatTiIon 


Government consider that as provincial revenues are so small, they have no 
alternative but to utilise the additional source of revenue—taxes on agiloultaral 
income—which has been assigne! to them under the Government of India Act They 
see no reason why those persons who obtain large or relatively large incomes from 
agriculture should not pay tax on thore incomes The Agricultural locome-tax Bill, 
has, therefore, been brought forward for the purpose of obtaining additional revenue 
by taxing agricultural income. This additional revenue will be utilised mainly for the 
betterment of the rural population and extending the beneficient activities of Govein- 
ment in that direction 

Ihe Bill provides fo the levy of agi ultural imcome-tax on agricultural {Income 
as defined (with a'small alteration to suit local conditions) in the Indian Incvome-tax 
Act, 1923 As, howover, Goveinment recognise that m respect of agiicuitural income 
the exemption limit should be considerably highsr than in the cise of ordinary in- 
come, the exemption limit in the Bill has been fixed at Rs 5,000 An agricultural 
income bolow this figure will not be taxed. 

Rates of agricultural income-tax in respect of mcomes above Rs _ 5,000 and less 
than Rs 30,000 are proposed at the same rates as those fixed in the Indian Incoms- 
tax Act, 1922 Ihe rates for incomes over Rs 30,000 are higher than those in the 
Indian Income tax Act but as no provision 1s made for the levy of supertax on 
agricultural income, the actual tax payable on agricultural income over Rs 30,000 13 
in all cases smaller and in the case of higher incomes considerably smaller than the 
tax (taking 1ncome-tax and super-tax together) payable under the Indian Income-tax 
Act on other mcomes of a smaller size 

The rates of agricultural income-tax proposed are higher in the caso of larger 
incomes than in the case of smuller Government recognise that, if no safeguard was 
provided, this might result in the splittmz up of Hindu undivided families Provision 
has, therefore, beon made in the Bull that the income of a joint family conser of 
brothers (or sons of brothers when one or more of several brothers 1s dead) shall be 
assessed at the rate that would be appli ible to the separate income of brothers if 
they had separate and did not form a ee family 

Assessment will be made on agricultural income in the following manner — 


1) In the case of income from cultivation the assessee will have two options — 

a) He can be assessed by presumpuon—thit is his tncome will be assumed to 
be a certain multiple of his rent valuation ‘This multiple will bo fired by the Board 
of Agricultural Income tax for cach district subject to a ma\imum of 8 times, (b) 
he can file papers to show his net income If he does not file papers, assessment will 
be in the manner under (a) 

(2) In the case of all other agriculturil mcome, the assessment will be on the 
income av rung after making the following deductions — 


(a) The actual sum paid during the year on account either as land revenue or 
cess or municipal sates, 


(b) A sum calculated at 10 per cnt of the actual realisation as estimated cost 
of collection. 

No one (other than a company) will be lible to pay agricultural income-tax in 
any yeat unless he is called upon by the Agricultural Inecome-tax Officor to file an 
assessment form 


_ ie of the ptoposed agricultural imcome-tax as provided in the Bill are as 
elow — 


m When the total income is Ry 5,000 or upwards, but 1s Jess than Rs 10,000 
.- Nin 


© pies In the rupee> 
(2) When the total income is Rs 10,000 o: upwards, but Is loss than Rs 


15,000 One anna tn the rupee 
(3) When the total income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, but ts Jess than Rs. 20,000 
.. One anna and fow pies in the rupee 


39 
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(4) When the total income is Rs. 320,000 or upwards, but is less than 

. 30,000...... One anna and seven pies in the rupees. 

(5) When the total income is Rs.30,000 or upwards, but is,less than Rs. 40,000...... 
Two annas in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 40.000 or upwards, but is less than Rs, 75,000 
Seeees Two annas and two pies in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 75,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 
1,00,000 ..... [wo annas and four pies in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00, or upwards, but is less than Rs. 
2,50,000...... Two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(9) When the totol income is Rs. 360 000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 
5,00,000......Three annas in the frupee. 

(10) When the total income is Rs. 5,00,000 or upwards, but is less than Rea. 
15,00,000......Three annas and six pies in the rapeo. 

(11) When the total income is Rs. 15,00,000 or upwards......Four annas in the 
rupec, 


ScHEME OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


A scheme of agricultural development is under contemplation, so that the 
Department of Agriculture may be ablo to render better service to the cultivators 
than it has done in the past. 

It is, therefere proposed to make the work of this Department really effective 
by broad-basing its activities on a police thana in each district as the basic unit 
with necessary complement of trained staff. In order to make a start with properly 
trained staff and to keep the cost of such training as low as_ possible Government 
propose to enter into mutual arrangements with the United Provinces Government 
whereby students from Bihar will be admitted every year into the Agricultural 
College of the United Provinces Government and in return the Government of Bihar 
will admit a similar number of U. P. students into their Veterinary College. This 
will ensure a steady supply of properly wained agricultural graduates. 


Further, in order that the subordinate staff recruited for the Department should 
have some first hand knowledge of the actual methods employed by the cultivators 
in crop production and also of the conditions and Jimitations under which they work 
it is proposed that every new recruit should be trained for two years in a central 
farm and will then be required to study the methods of cultivation followed by 
the ordinary cultivator. With this end in view it is proposed to 1ecruit 20 over- 
seers at a recurring cost of nearly Rs. 16.350 per annum and put them under 
training in the manner indicated above, so that in three year’s time a batch of 
better trained overseers will be available for the development which the scheme 
Visualises. 

In the meantime it is proposed that a start in intensive demonstration work should 
be made with the existing staff. For this purpose one Pulice thana in each district 
is to be selected immediately and one overseer and 3 kamdars are to be allotted to 
each area. These men will carry out intensive demonstration work, particularly 
on sugarcane, wheat, rico, fraits and irrigation appliances such as Rahat pumps. 
The Department will also encourago subsidiary agricultural industries and the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees. 


Arrangements will also be made to popularise the use of improved seeds and 
implements and of manures. It is hoped that the concentration of the activities of 
the Department in a few selevted thanas (one in cach district) will yield better 
results. The expansion of the activities of the Department can be considered later 
as trained staff become available. 


The chemical section of the Department is being ordered to speed up its work on 
soil survey of the province in order to know in what areas what plant food is lacking, 
s0 that a schedule of manuring the more important crops can be drawn up for the 
guidance of the cultivator. 


Rura, DEVELOPMENT ScHEME 


Connected with the scheme for intensive agricultural demonstration, it is pro- 
posed to introduce a comprehensive scheme oi all-round rural development in one 
selected thana in each district. The details of this ssheme are now being worked out 
with the Heads of the Development Departments, 
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Commirtes to Enquire into SantaL ParRGaNas ADMINISTRATION 


, Government have appointed a Committeo to onquire into the system of administra- 
tion in the Santal Parganas and to suggest such changes and improvements in it as 
will best conduce to tho well-being of tho inhabitants. 


Lasour Engutry Commirrre 


Gevernment propose to appoint soon a Committee to enquiro and report on condition 
of life and work of labour both in rural and urban areas of tho province. Already a 
good deal of spade work in the form of collection of data has been dono in this con- 
nection, Government are anxious to promote tho welfaro and to improve the lot of 
labour in the province and towards this end will encourage the formation of trade 
unions on sound and efficient lines. 


Prorosats For Prison Rerorss 


Proposals are under consideration to improve the administration of jails in the 


province. The main questions of policy which have been under the consideration of 
the Ministry are :— 


1. The introduction of new forms of industry with a view to reducing the 
expenditure on jails and also with a view to enabling certain tasks which are 
considered to be degrading to be abolished. Tho Director of Industries has 
ph baht a minute on tho subject. Instructions have also been issued to the 
uspector-General to take steps for the abolition of oil presses. he mustard oil 
consumed in jails will in future be purchased and the prisoners, who have 
hitherto been employed in producing it, will be omployed in other and, it is hoped, 
more remunerative tasks. 

2. Tho roduction of the jail population : Superintendents of jails have been 
asked to ascertain and report how many prisoners there are whoso sentences can 
be reviewed under rulo 529 of the Jails Manual. 

3. For some years it has boen necessary to detain a certain number of 
criminal lunatics io jails, as no accommodation is available for them in the Indian 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi. Varticulars regarding such prisoners are being 
collected in order that it may be decided whether somo of them cannot be 
realeased and whether tho treatment which those of them who must continue to 
be detained are receiving cannot be improved on. 


TACKLING UNEMPLOYMENT 


In order to tackle tho problem of unemployment and provide more facilities 
for vocational ee Schemes are under consideration for the ostablishment of 
an Institute on tho lines of the Gulzarbagh Cottage Industries Institute at Pusa 
and Purulia, for the introduction of industrial o.asses in more middle English 
schools, for the introduction of science and manual training classes in high 
schools and for the provision of training in weaving and basket-making of women 
workers who are excluded from underground wo1k in mines. 

The rural development scheme, which is under contemplation, will provide 
opportunities of useful employment to a large number of educated young men of 
the province in their own localities. Besides schemes of reorganisation of 
training and recruitment in the Co-operative and Agriculture Departments will 
further extend the avenues of employment for educated oung men of the province. 

It is also proposed to make a grant to the All-India Spinners’ Association, to 
increase the number of girls’ middle English schools and to award special 
scholarships to Harijan students. 


Committees to Survey WuHoue Fietp or Epvucation 


The Ministry is considering tho resolution moved by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 
the Senate of the Patna University for the appointment of a committee to surve 
the whole field of education and it is proposed to appoint a committee whio 
will examine the whole field of education in the province and consider what 
reforms are necessary in order to bring education into closer relation with the 
needs of the people. 


RELEASE oF PouiticalL PRISONERS 
Jn pursuance of the policy of release of political prisoners, 18 political prisoners 
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neve. so far, been released, while cases of the remaining 24 are under considera- 
ion, 


There is no ban now on apy association and no newspaper is working under 
security. 


MEASURES TO Improve CHAUKIDARI ADMINISTRATION 


_The commissioners have been consulted on measures to improve chaukidari ad- 
ministration and their replies are under consideration. The increase In the maximum 
amount which can be assessed on a particular individual hy fifty por cent, is one of 
the matters which are being examined and the best method of getting a fairer assess- 
ment, particularly in Chota Nagpur, is being considered. 


Provision to Iurpress Transport REPEALED 


It has been decided to 1epeal Section 8 of the Bengal Regulation XI of 1806 
which enables transport to be impressed for officers and travellers. 


RETRENOUMENT PrRorosaLs COMMITTEE TO BE APPOINTED 


Government are at present busy considering various proposals to reduce the cost 
of the administration whenever possible by retrenchment and every effort is being 
made to eliminate waste and effect economy in expenditure. Proposals are under 
consideration to lower the scale of travelling allowance and cut down compensatory 
and special allowances and effect economy in the Public Works Department. Gov- 
ernment are also considering the question of appointing a Retrenchment Committee 
to examine in detail retrenchment proposals in various depaitments and suggest 
directions in which expenditure can be reduced. 


ProuisitioN TO BE StaRTED IN SELECTED AREAS 
The Ministry proposes to make a beginning in prohibition in selected areas. 


Improvine Aoctivines Or District Boarps} 


Government aro examining the possibility of improving the activities of district 
boards in the province. They consider that by suitable reorganisation, tho district 
boards will be in a position to render better service to the rural population than 
is done at present and improvements are chiefly necessary under the fyllowing three 
broad heads : (1) Medical relief in rural areas, (2) rural sanitation and general 
public health measures in rural areas, and (3) the establishment of union boards 
on an oxtensive scale with more responsibilities delegated to thum so as to serve 
as really useful units for the amelioration of the condition of the masses. 

The district boards have been circularised to carry out these improvements and 
to make enhanced provisions for rural medical and public health measures in their 
next budgets by effecting some immediate reductions under other heads of 
expenditure. 

Government have also advocated to the district boards the scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners so as to induce them to settle down in tural areas and to es- 
tablish a private practice there. 


Ban on Natronat Friac Lirtep 


In view of the altered ponuces situation in the country the Ministry has passed 
orders cancelling the circular issued in 1930 gh the hoisting of the National 
Flag by local bodies over their buildings. Under these new orders local bodies will 
be free to hoist the National Flag over their buildings. 


EveEctrirication Souzme FoR Ruray anpD InpustriaL DEVELOPMENT 


Biher is rich in mineral deposits and resources with her coal, iron ore, mica and 
copper mines lying in Chota separ. Besides other important minerals produced in the 
province are manganese ore, ochre, chromite ore, china clay, asbestos, slate, limestone, 
steatite and gold. But most of these mineral resources have not yet been developed, 
and with a proper scheme of development these sources can bo utilised for the benefit 
of the province so as to contribute to her industrial prosperity. 

Bihar is also the granary of the East with her most fertile Jands in North Bihar 
known as the “garden of India”, but cultivation suffers much from drought and 
flood. There are also hundreds of miles of chaur Jands which need drainage and for 
want of which have been lying waste. 
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In order, therefore, to tackle these two important problems an_ electrification 
scheme both for purposes of industrial and agricultural development 13 under 
contemplation fir William Stampe of the U. P fame was invited to advise the 
Ministry on this matter Extensive enquiry is proceeding and one of the world’s 
best engineers have been consulted. 


Tackting FLoop PRosBLEM 


Tho proceedings of the Flood Conference recently convened by Government to 
consider measures of fl»od control are under compilation ani after they are 
panied Government will decide what action to take on the various suggestions 
made 


DrainaGe oF CHaurs anp Rrco,aMaTioy 


Closely interlinked with the problem of flood prevention in North Bihar 1s the 


question of drainage of swamps and chaurs in order to reclaim such ateas for 
purposes of cultivation. 


The Bharthua Chaut diainage project in tho district of Muzaffarpur has been success- 
fully completed, as a result of which inundation of about 30 sq miles will be relieved 
to a great extent and about 10 sq miles of perpetually water-logged ant swamp area 
will be brought under cultivation Already a large part of the chaut except the deepest 
portion and tho area where there is dense growth of water hyacinth his been 
sown with paddy crops Over a petiod of 30 to 40 yeats the people had not been 
able to grow any crops in the chaur area 


New Rutes ror Oinewas ro secure Sarety or Pustic 


Government have issued a new set of rules for tho regulation of Cinema 
houses 10 the piovinve The old rules which wete framed in 1930, had become 
out of date and were not sufficient to secure the safety of the public when 
attending cinema shows The revision was undertaken when the ciuema disaster 
at Hyderabad in 1936 showed the need for onforcing adequate regulations 

The new rules make important provisions requiring expert inspection of the 
electrical installations of cinema houses and improvements in the arrangement of 
the building, so that a cinema hall can be omptied of the audience immediately 
on the occurrence of fire or any other sudden emergency The existing cinema 
houses will be given a period of six months in which to make the necessary 
structural alterations 


LocaL Bonigs EMPLoYEES ALLOWED To Participath IN Covaress MEETINGS 


The Ministry has passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 


employees of looal bodies prohibiting them fiom participating or assisting in 
Congress meetings 


Brparis IN Loca, Bopies 


Government have issued a circular to all Commissioners of Divisions that all 
appointments under loval bodies should be given to the natives of the province or 
those domiciled therein in preference to any outside condidates even though the latter 
may have better and higher qualifications. 


Retirgp GOVERNMENT Servants ELIGIBLE 


Retired Government Servants are at liberty to seek election to the legislature or 
local bodies on Congress ticket. 


ProrosaL FOR CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION FOR PROVINCIAL 
Ciyit SERVICE UNDER Ci \SIDERATION 


A proposal 1s under consideration to make recruitment to the provincial Civil 
Service (Executive Branch) and the Subordinate Civil Service by competitive exami- 
nation The Public Service Commission has been consulted and a decision will be 
made when their views have been recverved and considered An announcement will 
be made as soon as a decision has been reached. 
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Axenpwent oF Minor Irrication, Toca Savr-GoveRxMent 
Muntcirat AND VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION ACTS 


The question of amending the Minor Irrigation Act, tho Local Self-Government 
Act, the Municipal Act and the Village Administration Act is belog examined by 
Government and it is hoped that amending Bills will soon be brought before the 
Legislature, Government are contemplating to establish new union boards and pan- 
chayats on a large scale in suitable areas. 


Water Suprty my Rorat AREAS 


Government havo provided Rs. 50,000 in the budget for current financial year 
for excavation of wells in rural areas and have distributed this amount among the 
Divisional Commissioners. Of this sum Rs. 30,000 is earmarked for the Harijans and 
aboriginals, A Committee consisting of a Harijan or aboriginal M. £. A., a Non-Hari- 
jan Hindu M. L. A, a Muslim M. I. A., a representative of the Harijans Sevak 
Sangha and the District Officer or his nominee will be appointed for each district 
for selection of sites for those wells, 


Revision oF Epucation cove 


Government propose to revise the rules and orders contained in the Bihar and 
Orissa Education Code, some of which aro not in accord with the present needs. In 
reply to a question asked in the August session of the Assembly it was announced 
that they were considering tho question of the rovision of the Education Code. 
They have now appointed a Committee to advise them in the matter. 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANAL RATES COLLECTION 


In order to afford greater facility to the cultivators in the matter of payment of 
canal rates and to root out many evils of the old system, a new system known as 
“modified central system of collection” has been introduced throughout the Son and 
Champaran canals, Under the new system the tahsildars now go to the villages 
for the collection of dues directly from the rate-payers, Each tahsil has been 
divided into three Centres and the tahsildar visits each centre in his charge once 
a week and halts there, 


Training oF A Starr ror Rurat WELFARE AND Co-oreratIVE Work 


In order that adequate number of trained men may be available in the province 
for rural welfare, co-operative work and organisation of cane-growers’ co-operative 
societies, 4 beginning is being made by appointing 40 stipendiaries on a pay of Rs, 
30 per month cach to undergo training at the Co-operative Training Institute at 
Pusa. To strengthen the teaching side, arrangements are also being made to invite 
prominent co-operators and appoint part time lecturers from outside to give lectures 
on special subjects to the students at the Co-operative Training Institute. 


Scuemz to Compat Mavaris 


Government propose to sanction Rs. 20,000 as thelr own share for starting eight 
mole anti-malarial units to cembat malaria jn several districts of Bibar proper and 
Chota Nagpur. The District Boards concerned will also be called upon to contribute 
an equal quota towards the cost of these units. 

Government also contemplate starting two Ayurvedic and one Tibbi anti- malarial 
units as av experimental measure, 


Proceedings of 
The Indian National Congress 
AND 


Other Conferences 


July—December 1937 


The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha—14th. August to 17th. August 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on 14—17 August 1957. 
Shiri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

The following members attended: Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Narendra rr teat eon Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 


aoe M. K. Gandhi and Shri Jayaprakash Narayan were present by special in- 
vitation. 


Minutes 


The minutes of the last meeting held at Wa.dha, July 5-8, already circulated were 
coufirmed, 


Prime- Ministers 


The Prime Ministers in the six Congress provinces had been invited to attend. 
Those bie were: Shri B. @. Kher (Bombay), Shri Sri Krishna Singh (Behar), Shri 
N. B. Khare (O. P.) and Shri Vishwanath Das (Orissa), Shri Rajagopalachari (Madras) 
was present on the 17th. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant (U. P.) was absent owing to 


pressure of business. The Committee conferred with them in regard to the problems 
which they had to face. 


Hunger-Strike in the Andamans 


The situation created by the hunger-strike of the political prisoners in the Anda- 
mans was discussed. Shris Shibnath Banerji and Debendra Sen, who had come to 
Wardha to represent the prisoners’ cause were invited by the Committee to partici- 
pate in the deliberations. Shri Tulsi Goswami, the Deputy Leader of the Congress 
aesemhy Party in Bengal was also present during the discussion. The Committee 
passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee has learnt with the deepest concern of the hunger- 
strike of hundreds of political prisoners in the Andaman Islands. The Committee 
has long been of opinion that the use of the Islands as a penal settlement, more 
especially for political prisoners, is barbarous. Official enquiries and reports have 
already condemned such use and non-official opinion has unanimously demanded that 
no prisoners be sent there. Repeated hunger-strikes by the political prisoners have 
demonstrated their desparation at the continuance of conditions which they cannot 
bear, and the present huuger-strike has brought matters to a head aad eonve conse- 
quences are feared. Public opinion all over Todia is agitated and strongly in favour 
of the release of the political prisoners there as they have already undergone many 
years of imprisonment under conditions which aro far worse than those prevailing 
in Indian prisons. The Committee's attention has been drawn to the public statement 
issued by some ex-prisoners, who were till recently imprisoned in the Andaman 
Island anil have been now released, iu which they have stated on their own behalf 
and on behalf of the other political prisoners there, their dissociation from and dis- 
approval of the policy of terrorism. They have frankly stated that they have come 
to realise that such a policy is wrong and injurious to the national cause and they 
propose to have nothing to do with it, This statement has been confirmed from 
other sources also. or _ 

“In view of all these circumstances the Committee 1s riper of opinion that 
the political prisoners in the Andamans should be discharged. The Committee is 
further of epinion that the non-political prisoners in the Andamans should be re- 
patriated and the ory settlement in the islands closed. Any delay in taking adequate 
action is likely to lead to alarming consequences. 

“The Committee appeals to the prisoners in the Andamans to give up their 
hunger-strike.”’ 
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In pursuance of the last paragraph of the resolution the President sent a telegram 
to the prisoners on hunger-stiike, through the Home Secretary to the Government of 
India, appealing to them, on behalf of the Committee, to give up thel: hunger-strike. 
To this following 1eply was received : 
“Government of India thank you for your telegram of yesterday's date the text 
of which is being communicated to Andamans prisoners” 


Bengal, Punjab and Sindh Representation 


The Committee invited Shri Tulsi Goswami (Bengal), Shri Gopichand Bhargava 
(Punjab) and Dr Choithram Gidwani (Sindh) to place before it, the Parliamentary 
situation in and the views of their respective provinces The subjects discussed wore 
(1) The formation of Congiess ministries in muinonty provinces (2) Salaries and 
allowances of members (3) Social intercourse (4) Congress programme and policy 
in the minority provinces 

About ministries in minority provinces the Committee after discussing the position 
in Bengal, Assam and North West Frontier Provinces passed the followmg resolution 

“The Working Committee, having heard representations from Bengal, desires to 
make it clear that there is nothing to prevent a minority Congress Party in a Pio- 
vincial Assembly co-operating with other proups in the Assembly, foi general o1 
Specific purposes, 1n counection with the varliamentary work in the legislatures But 
such co-operation must not involve any saciifiee of Congress principles or policy and 
should aim at stiengthening the Congress opposition in such legislatures It should 
be borne in mind, however, that such co-operation does not involve commitments 
regarding the possible formation of a ministry to which the Congress {is a party. In 
regard to the Of Otay work of the Congress Parties the Leaders of the Parties 
have been given ample latitude subject to tho general policy as laid down by the 
Working Committee ” 


Salaries and Allowances 
The following resolution was passed both for the majoitty and minotity provinces 


“The Working Committee is of opinion that, in accordance with Congress poe y 
salaries and allowances of ministers and others should be reduced to the lowest 
ossible limit consistently with efficienc The Committee 1ealises however, that the 
immediate and full application of the sitneiple is not easy, and it may not be possible 
to introduce the desied changes at this stage In view of varving circumstances 
in the different provinces, the Committoe does not wish to ‘lay down hard and fast 
rules and wishes to Jeave a large measure of discretion {in this matter to the Con- 
Bess Ministrics §=‘Ihe Committee trusts that the Ministries will keep in mind the 
asic policy of the Congress in the matter of salaries and allowances and will always 
endeavour to conform to it to the greatest eatent possible 
Tho Committee, however, lays down the following general rules for the guidance 
of Congress ministiies 


1 Congress Ministers’ salaries should in no event exceed Rs 50) pe: month 
louse allowance Rs 100 a month and motor car allowance Rs 150 a month Thus 
the total allowances for house and car should not exceed Rs 250 = I[u his event of 
a minister not requiiing a house allowance because, he has a house of his own, 
this allowance should not be diawn Mhanisters who do not wish to diop any allow- 
ances need not do so. 

The State may provide cars for ministers, but no such special provision need be 
made unless 1t considered necessary 

2 ‘Ihe salaries, and allowances {if necessary, of parliamentary socretarics are 
left to the discretion of Congress Ministers 

3. Members The present scale of payment of daily allowances and travelling 
expenses 1s heavy and has to be completely overhauled. It may be difficult to 
bring about this complete overhaul immed mart but in any event travelling 
expenses should be charged at the rate of double thiid class fare 


It is desired to keep the present scale of daily allowanc® for the days of 
attendance at an Assembly session, no change need be made for the present. Lut 
in no event should this exceed Rs, 10a day, the:e being no additional payment 
by way of salary 

If, on the other hand, it ts desired to introduce a system of paying salartes 
to members, this may be done, provided that such salary shall not exceed 
Rs. 75 a month In addition to such salary an allowance not exceeding Rs 2-8 a 
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day may be given to members for the days of attendance at an Assembly session 
or Committees meeting. 

Even if a system of paying salaries to members is {ntrodaced, such members as 
do not require these salaries, should not draw them. 

4. In the provinces where these standards cannot he applied as non-Congress 
ministries have already fixed much higher salaries and allowances, Congress mem- 
bers of these legislatures should only accept payment for themselves in accordance 
with the abcve direction. They may however draw the full sums allowed by the 
rules and hand over the balance to the All India Congress Committeo through the 
Party Leader. This amount should be kept in a special fund earmarked for the 
province concerned. 


Social Intercourse 


The Committee’s instructions in this behalf for the minority provinces were that 
invitations for social functions where official business was not the main purpose 
should be rejected. Whero social intercourse was merely an accident and business 
was the main pur poas of a gathering, the function could be attended. The Commit- 
at previous nstructions that the foader of the party be consulted in doubtful cases 

eld good. 

The Committee also approved of the following instructions recently issued by the 
President of the All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 

“All members of the Congress parties in tho Legislatures should avoid as hitheito 
official functions like receptions, fare-well to incoming and outgoing Governors, etc. 
The Prime Ministers should make it clear that no discourtesy or disrespect Is intended 
and therefore they need not be invited on these occasions. 

“It should be made absolutely cloar that whilo the Ministers will aim at workin 
in a spirit of utmost harmony with the services, they can take no part in socia 
functions like parties or dinners. The very poverty of the land precludes thoir taking 
part In amenities of this naturo. Strictly official relations shoal therefore be main- 
tained throughout. 


Congress Policy and Programme 


The Committee’s advice to the minority provinces ou this was that as many bills 
and resolutions embodying the Congress policy aud programme as possible should be 
introduced by their party members, This will educate and familiarise the public with 
Congress aims and policies. 


Prohibition 


Gandhiji placed his views about total prohibition before the Committee. There 
was @ general discussion and the following 1:esolution was passed : 

Inasmuch as Prohibition has been one of the chief planks of the Congress since 
the inauguration of the N. C. ©. movement in 1936 and thousands of mon aod 
women have had to suffer imprisonment and physical injury in furtherance of this 
cause, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is incumbent upon the Congress 
Ministries to work to this end. The Committee expects them to bring about total 
prohibition in their respective provinces within three years. The Working Committee 
appeals to the ministries in the other provinces and to the Indian States also to 
adopt this programme of moral and social uplift of the poople. 


Expert Committees 


The Woking Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries tho appointment 
of a Committee of Experts to cousider urgent and vital problems the solution of 
which is necessary to any scheme of national reconstruction and social planning. 
Such solution will require extensive surveys and the collection of data, as well as a 
clearly defined social objoctive. Many of these problems cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively on a provincial basis and the interests of adjoining provinces are interlinked. 
Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for the tormulation of a policy to prevent 
disastrous floods to utilize the water for purpose of irrigation to consider the problem 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and fur thy development of bydio-electiic aud 
other schemes. For this purpose the wholo river valley will have to be surveyed aud 
investigated, and large scale state planning resorted to. The development and control 
of industries require also joiut and co-ordinated action on the part of several pro- 
vinces. The Working Committee advises therefore that, to begin with, an inter-pro- 
vincial committee of experts be appointed to cousider the general nature of the prob- 
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Jems to be faced, and to suggest how, and in what order, these should be tackled. 
This Expe:t Committee may suggest the fo:mation of special committees or boards 
to consider each such problem -separately and to advise the provincial governments 
concerned as to the joint action to ve undertaken, 

In particular the Working Committee wishes to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernments of U. I. and Behar to the urgent necessity of taking 1mmediate action in 
regaid to tho sugar industry, in order to prevent a repetition of 1ecent happenings 
which brought calamity and widespread misery to the cane growels in these two pro- 
vinces. The two Governments concerned should take immediate steps to appoint a 
committee, consisting of experts and those concerned with the industiy, to investigate 
the problems and suggest ways and means to contiol and co-oidinate the industry 
and to utilhze such bye products as are being wasted to-day. The minimum price of 
cane should be fixed and the interests of cane growers protected by encouraging their 
organisation and in othe: ways. Tho attention of othe: provinces is also drawn to 
this problem of the sugar: industry. 


The question of a moiatonum in 1egaid to debt also involves inter-provincial con- 
sideration. 

Tho Committee was also of the viow that the Congress provinces should appoint 
committces of the own to deal with them particular and peculiar problems, The 
ministers dealing with particular departments should also meet in conference to con- | 
sider the problems arising in them particular departments. 


New Department in A. I. C. C. Office 


Tho Committee suggested the addition of one more dopartment to the A. I. ©. C 
Office to keep in touch with tho Governments of the six Congress provinces and 
find out then difficulties aud 1ende: them help and advice with a view to brin 
about as much co-ordination between the provinces and provinces and the A I, @. C. 
us possible. 


Speakers, Presidents, Parliamentary Secretaries and Membership of 
Congress Executives 


The Committee’s resolution passed at Delhi Maich last about Ministerial Offices 
and Membership of Congiess Executives 1s to apply not only to Mimste:s but also 
to Speakers, Presidents of Councils and Parliamentary Secretaries 

(belt 1esolution—In the event of any offices of munisters being accepted by 
Congicssmen, the Working Committee considers it advisable that such ministers 
should not continue to 1emain membeis of Congress Executive Committees. But 
they may retain membership of general bodies hke the A, I. C. C, aud tho P. C, Cs). 


Zanzibar 


The Committee exprosses again its ofull sympathy with Indians in Zanzibar ir 
then brave struggle against the new decrees winch are sure fo result in runing 
Iudian interests m Zanzibar and the internal and export trade of the Indian commu- 
nity which has been settled for so long m_the country and which has helped greatly 
in promoting the prosperity of Zanzibai The Committee 19 of opinion that in o1der 
fo give adequate a in this sthugele and protect Indian interests in Zanzibar it : 

a 





essential that an cmobargo be laid on the import of cloves into India. The Committe 
further calls upon the people to 1efiaim from the use of ,cloves until the uew decrecs 
aie rescinded by the Zanzibar: Gove: nment, 


Meerut District and U. P# 


‘Ihe Committee considered the letter: of tho Meet District Congress Committee 
and resolved that in vicw of the desne of the Meerut D. ©. C. to join the U. P, 
P C.C. and further because it appears that U. P. 1s agreeable to this and th 
Delhi P. C. C. has preferred no objection inspite of eppor tunity given, this com 
mittee 1s of opinion that the proposed change 18 desirable and 1ecommends accord 
ingly to the A.J. ©. C. Tho change will necessitate certain consequential changer 
in the constitution and tho number of delegates and members of the A. I. C. C 
allotted to the provinces. Further the transfe: of Meerut to U. P. may make 1, 
desiiable fur Muzaffurnaga: also to be transferred to U. P. These matters should be 
considered 1p all them bearings and reference made to the parties concerned in regarc 
to them so that the A. 1. C. C may be in a position to decide the matter finally. . 
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Labour Committee 


Shri Jaiprakhash Narain was appointed as an additional member of the Congress 
Labour Committee. 


Shri Nariman’s Case 


The President informed the Committee that he bad intimatcd Shit K F Nariman 


that he had full permission to have whatever inquiry he wanted and the Working 
Committee will not object to this. 


President's Gift to the Nation 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru informed tho Committee thit he had decided formally to 
transfer to the nation the ownership of all caskets, public addresses ani other 
articles he had seceived during his various tours in [ndia Burma Maliva ani 
Ceylon The collection includes caskets ete received by the late Pandit Motilal 
Nehiu as well as Shrimati Kamala Nehru. Phe artules at present are kept in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad The Museum authorities have been sziven the 
articles for displiy and safe custody on the clei understanding thit as soon as a 
national museum 15 started by Congress the exhibits will be handed over to thit 
museum The articles include one gold casket 1eceive) from the Indian community 
of Singapur, 4 large number of silver lacqnot and other caskets and some personalia 
belonging to the late Pandit Motilal Nehru 


The Committee gratefully accepted tho collection for the nation and recorded tts 
thanks for the valuablo gift 


Budha-Gaya Temple 


The Committee was of opinion that the Budha-Gaya Temple exclusive of the 
property attahcd to 3t and in possession of the Budha-Gay1 Wahant, should be 
under the management of a committee consisting both of Indus and Indian, Bur- 
mese and Cylonese Budhists Babu Rajendra Prasad was requested once again to 


use his influence with the Budha-Gaya Mahant to accept tho alragement suggested 
by the Working Committce 


Next A. I. C. C. 


The Committee uecided that tho next A I C C_ meeting be held about the 
20th of Outobe: next and the Working Committee 2 o1 3 days earlier Calcutta was 
suggested as the venue The final decision was however left to the President. 


The Constitution Committee 


The Committee met for the first time at Wardha on August 17 and 18 = All the 
members with the exception of Shri Janamdas Doulatiam were present 

The Committee went through the constitution and sugzested certain «changes 
which the convenet was asked to circulate to the P C Cs for them information 
and opinion before they ate placed before the next meeting of the A. 1 CG C The 
Committee has submitted a proliminary report 


The Constituent Assemb!y 


In most of the provinces notices, to move a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment of India Act and calling fo: a Constituent Assembly to frame a new consti- 
tution, have been given Where the Congressmen hold office the resolution will be 
moved by the Tieasury benches [In Bengal the resolution has been disallowed by 
the Governo1 

The proposed resolution is on the following Jines 

“This Assembly 1s of opinion that the Government of India Act, 1935, in no wa 
represents the will of the Nation and 1s whollv unsatisfactory as it has been designe 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people of India. The Assembly demands that 
this should be repealed and replaced by a Constitution for a free India framed by 
a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise, which allows the 
Indian people full scope for development accoiding to them needs and desires” 

On August 31 a resolution on these lines moved by the Premier S11 Rajagopala- 
chari in the Madras Assembly was passed Jo Sindh also a similar resolution was 
passed, 
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The Andamans Prisoners 


The political prisoners in the Andamans went on hunger strike on July 24, 1937 
Among the grievances they wanted to be rediessed, they put forward the demand 
for the general release of all political prisoners and detenus and the repeal of all 
repressive laws The country knew of the hunger stuke only on the Jist when a 
press Communique was issued by the (Govornment of India There were about 225 
piisoncrs on hunger stiike. Qreat anxiety was felt in the country about the fate of 
the prisoners. The Government of India declared that it will not consider any of 
the grievances or the demauds of the prisoners unless the strike 1m given up The 
Congress Provincial Governments asked for tho repatriation of prisoners, from their 
1espective provinces The Bengal Government nenieud fo do even this August 14, 
was fixed by the President as an All Todia protest ?day agaist the continued keeping 
of political prisoners in the Andamans and the refusal of the Goverument to redress 
their grievances or to repatiate them, 


The President issued the foliowing statement about the hunger strike 

Fo. some days now we have lived under the oppression of the thought that 
neatly two hundred of our countrymen are oa hunger-stitke in the Andamans and 
are painfully starving to death My feelings were strong and 1 dared not give them 
utterance immediately And what could I add to the moving and poignant appeal 
of Rabindianath Tagore who came ont of his retuement and, im spite of age and 
J] health, said eloquently what al] of us feel Jn our hearts ? If there is any huma- 
nity, apy sepsitiveness to human suffering {in us, we must respond in full measure 
to that appeal and to the silent but powerful cry from the Andamans I dishke 
hunger-strikes, I do not encourage them. But J kaow something also of the horroi 
that surrounds these people who in desporation are driven to these patnful courses 
Some of us may imagine that their action was precipitate What do thcy hoow of the 
innumerable attempts by other means to get 31d of thon suffusings and humihations ? 
‘The qi estion of political Pp isoners being sent to the Andamans has agitated the country 
for many years now, aud hunger-stnike and dcath by starvation has alieady taken 
place in the past But our governments grow more and mote callous ard think that 
their prestige {is more important than the ie of hundicds and the wishes of millions 
J am told that even Jon the present occasion every ¢ffurt was made by other means 
and when thcse failed, a few political prisoners resorted to the hunger-strike, Taunts 
and insults on the part of the authorities followed and this resulted in the spreading 
of the hnunger-stiske to hundieds It should be remembered that a hunger-stiike fn 
the Andamans 1s far wo1se and moro dangerous than in India, for the chmate of the 
Andamans 1s bad and po preatas soon follow News does not rewhk us aud we 
live im suspense to-day, full anxiety for the fate of our youngmcn. But Jet it be 
understood that if ny hing happens to these youngmep, lnodia will be aflame with 
anger and wil] not forget it or forget those on whom the responsibility for this will 
he Constitutions are as dust in the scale Sf they cannot give us the power to 

rotect our own people We have seon what is called provincial autonomy function- 

ing 1n Bengal and the Punjab , it is tho samo ugly thing that we have kuown so long 
and which crushes our people How long aie we going to tulerate the continued 
incarceration of detenus ¢ It is time that a halt was called to this infamy The 
recent order of the Bengal Government, forbidding at the instance of the Press 
Censor, even publication of news of Detenue day show the depths to which this 
Government has fallen. Each one of us who is silent, compromises with these evils 
and tolerate them This js not a matter concerning Bengal only but one which affects 
the whole of India and which touches the honour and dignity of every Indian I 
trust every Congressman will do his utmost at this juncture to make the voice of 
the people heard and wishes acted upon in regard to the Andaman prisoners and the 
Detenus IJhat fs our primary duty to-day 

I understand that in Bengal August Ninth has been fixed as Andaman Day This 
day 18 too near perhaps for an All India demonstration But on this day or a day 
as soon after as possible I trust that demonstratious will be held all over India 

1 should also like to mention the strange and revealing case of Pandit Parmapand 
who was sentenced to a life term in the first Lahore Conspnacy Case in 1915 For 
twenty-two years he has been continuously in prison although a hfe term seldom 
exceeds 15 years and fs usually Jess Yet he continues in prison (Pandit Parma- 
nand has since been released) 

In the Central Assembly Shii Satyamurti moved an adjournment motion about the 
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Andaman hunger-strike The motion was carried by 63 votes to 55 in spite of the 
fact that every device was used to induce Mr Jinnah and some others to vote with 
the Government. 

Touched as they sald by the nation-wide appeal and Gandhiyi’s messago all the 
hunger-stikers with the exception of 7 gave up the hunger-stiike unconditienally on 
the evening of August 38 

In this connection on August 31, Shri Mahadeo Desa: issued the following state- 
ment to the press from Wardha 

I am now in a poition to be able to release the following telegraphic communiva- 
tion between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hind and the Viceroy ani the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Andamans and the Andamans piisoners on the other to the press 

Mahatma Gandhiyt’s telegram to Viceroy, dated August 27 

‘If the hunger-strike in the Andamans 19 still) on, could you pleise wire the 
following to the strikers “I venture to add my advice to Gutudeva Tagore 5 and 
the Congress Working Committee’s to abandon tho stike, relyig upon us all trying 
our best to secure relief for you Jt would bo gra eful on you part to vield to the 
nationwids request You will help me porsonally if LT could get an assurance that 
those who believed in terrorist methods no longer believe in them = and that they 
have come to believe {n non-violence as the best method I ask this because some 
lealers say that the detenus have abjured terronsm but opinion to the contrary 
alsu has been expressed—Gaudhi” I shall esteem your kindly asking for the reply 
to te wired—Gandh’ 

16 this telegram the Viceroy sent the following reply on August 37 

‘120 Gt Many thanks fo: your message which | am having repeated to the hunzoer- 
strikers with request that they should telegraph reply to you—Vicetoy 

This was followed by the following telegram 

‘Porthlau, dated August 28, 225 C Your message was personally delivered by me 
this morning, August 38, to the hunger-sttikers who ached for time to discuss the 

uestion of calling off the strike and are still duliberating at 7 p m  Hupe to send 
urther 1epoit to-morrow —Andamans’. 

The next morning August 29 camo a further telegram 

‘229 C, Continuation my telegram 225 C, August 28 Hunger strike suspen led 
unconditionally late last mght by an over-whelming majority who broke then fast 
Only seven remaining on hunger-strike—Andamans ’, 

On this Mahatma Gandhi sent the following telegiam to the Andamans on 
August 30 

“Thanks, telegram. Glad all but seven broke fast Do the seven give reasons 
for continuing fast ? IT plead with them not to persist, allowing the country a 
chance to seek relief. Will detenus not answer my question vbout non violence? ' 

To this Mahatma Gandhi received the following ieply at 7 oclock this evening : 
Simla, No F-5 Jails, Tho following is the text of a message sent by the Andamans 
prisoners in reply to your message to them “Youched by nationwide appeal and 
vour message We suspend hungei-stiike on assurance that the whole country has 
taken up our demands and because we are confidently hoping that within a reasonable 
period of time you will succeed in getting all ou demands fulfilled We are glal 
you have given us the opportunity to expiess om firm opmion on terrorism We 
feel honoured to inform you and throngh you the nation that those of us who ever 
believed in terrorism do not hold to it any mote and ar> convinced of its futility 
a a political weapon or creed We declare that it definitely 1etards rather: than 
ries the cause of our country—(Sd) Hunger stikeis and work stukers’— 

ome 

Gandhiji fs in further telegraphic communication with the authorities 


Indian Troops for China 


On August 21. the Government of India 1ss'ed a communique to the effect that 
in view of the situation in Shanghai two army units have been han ed undet 
oiders to proceed to the Far EKust Before the ommunique was issued the Vieroy 
had a conference with the Lealers of the Assembly Party 


The President has issued the followinz statement about the despatch of Indian 
troops abroad 

be despatch of Indian troops to Shanghai by the British Government fs a 
matter of the gravest import and concern to India. This has been done in continua- 
tion of the old policy of using Indian troops abroad without any reference to the 
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wishes of the Indian people. The policy has been condemned by the Congress 
which has declared siiphatically that India connot permit her armies and people to 
be exploited to her own disadvantage and for the benefit of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to protect Indian 
interests there. What these Indian interests are few people seem to know and it is 
manifest that the interests to be protected are British imperial interests. And even 
if Indian interests have to be protected, it is for the Indian people to decide what 
steps should be taken. The sending of Indian troops therefore without the consent 
of the Indian people is thus an affront to India. ough by itself it might be a 
small matter it is a thin end of the wedve and might Jead us to all manner of 
unforeseen entanglements. lt might indeed Jead us unwittingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the danger of war and declared its 
opposition to the participation of India in any imperialist war. This was no empty 
warning but a declaration mide after full consideration of the grave issues involved. 
By that declaration and warning the Congress stands. The world is drifting help- 
lessly to a state of continuous conflict The Spanish struggle has continued for 
over a year and there is no sign of its ending. The Sino-Japanese war, begun in the 
modern way without any declaration, but with bombs bringing destruction and 
death to thousands, may last it is said for years. Wars begin but do not end easily. 
They spread and consume other countries. This is the world prospect before us 
and the possibility of an international conflagration threatens to overwhelm humanity. 
How shall we face this crisis of history? Not surely as camp followers of Imperia- 
list Britain being ordered about to fight her battles and preserve her interests. 

In our pre-occupations with our provincial governments and our.domestic problems, 
grave as;they are, we may not forget this mighty thing that overshadows the 
world and might upset, in one great vey all our schemes and planning. That 
is the major issue before India as before all other countries and in a decision as to 
how to face it the people of India will have thelr say and it is their wishes that 
count, Congressmen must be vigilant to this end, not to be so is to invite disaster. 

Therefore India must protest against this despatch of troops to Chins. In the 
Far-Eastern conflict our sympathies aro Inevitably with China, and we wish her 
ae success in maintaining their freedom against imperialist aggression. But in 
his international game we cannot allow our man power and resources to be used 
as pawns by others. Today we can protest only, but that protest will have the 
full strength of the Congress behind {t if this policy continues. 


Gandhi-Viceroy Interview 


Gandhiji had an interview at Delhi with tho Viceroy at the latter’s invitation 
on August 4, 1937. The interview lastal for ahout an hour and ahalf. The 
following communique was issued by tho Government to the press: 

His Excellency the Viceroy today granted an interview to Mr. M K. Gandhi. 
The interview was in response to a letter addressed by His Excellency during his 
recent tour in Assam, to Mr. Gandhi whervin the Viceroy intimated that he 
would welcome an opportunity of meeting Mr. Gandhi {f Mr. Gandhi was able to 
come to see him at Delhi on his return journey, that he had no public business 
to discuss but was anxious to make his personal acquaintance and trusted, therefore 
that it would be convenient to Mr. Gandhi to accept his Invitation. Mr. Gandhi 
in reply informed the Viceroy that he hail already been intending to ask His 
Excellency to grant him an {nterview to discuss the ban on the entry of Khan 
Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan into the North-West Frontier Province and his own 
entry into that province, since while thera was no bar against his visiting the 
North-West Frontier Province, he had not intended to do so without the approval 
of the authorities. An interview with the Viceroy would in these circumstances 
he doubly welcome and Mr. Gandhi assumed that His Excellency would see no 
objection to discussing these matters. His Excellency the Viceroy listened with 
interest to Mr. Gandhi’s views on tho matters {n question and undertook to 
communicate them to the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
interview was entirely general and personal {fn character, the pene subject of 
discussion being rural uplift and improvement of the condition of the peasantry. 


Political Arrests, Convictions Etc. Since July 8 


_The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externments, searches, 
seizures of literatures, gagging order and the like have been compiled from the 
daily newspapers. 
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It was reported on July 10 that the District Magistrate of Amuitsar demanded 
asecurity of Rs. 250 from the Ranjit Bima , Ltd, on behalf of which an 
application was filed for a declaration to publish an Insurance Weekly 

Sreemati Indumati Devi, a detenu unde: order of Internment at the residence 


iad father at Chittagorg was arrested on July 12 for violation of internment 
rules 


Shri Bhusan Dutt 


a Bengal detenue, died in the Medical College Hospital, 
Calcutta, on July 10 while still unde: order of detention 


Shi1 Guiu Prasad Choudhury was reported on July 14 to have been convicted 


at Buxar on a chaige of violation of externment onder and sentenced to two 
yeais’ rigorous impiisonment 


The Police searched on July 13 several honses at Sari (Bengal) including 
those of the Vice President of the Birbhum District Congress Committee and 
secretary of the Bubhum Kaiishak Committee Some boohs and japers were 


seized and three young men were taken to the Police station for interrogation 

It was 1eported on July 16 that a notice was served on Pandit Jadunand in 
Sharma, President, Gaya Distiict Congress Committee by the District Magistrate 
of Gaya directing him on pain of prosecution to furnish a security of Rs 2000 
fo. good behaviour 

Siimati Amar Kaur, of the Punjab, was convicted on July 16 by the Assistant 
Commissioner, Bannu, on a charge of sedition and sentenced to impitsonment 
till the rising of the court and to pay a fine of Rs 50. 

Shi: Rabindra Lal Khan was convicted towards the end of July by a Midnapu 
Magistrate on a charge of violation of internment iules and sentencod to pay a 
fine of iupees one hundred and fifty, or in default, undergo one and a halt 
month’s imp1isonment 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose complained publuly that his correspondence were 
tampered with " the Polico and delivery was frequently delayed 

dhe Lahore Police raided on July Anatkali Press, locked up the machinery 
and posted an aimed guard at the gate 

An orde: issued by the District Magistrate of Bangalore was served on July 
24 on Shii M_ R. Masani, offictating (General-Secretary 


All India Congriss 
Souialist Party, duecting him not to deliver any speech at the Mysore State Youth 
Conference over which he was to preside 


Shi1 Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Member: of the N W.F.P Assembly and General 
Secietary of the Fiontier Congress Parliamentary Boaid, was arrested on July 22 
on a charge of sedition 

On the evo of the budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly towards the 


end of July a notification was issued banning all demonstrations {in front of and 
near the Legislative Assembly Chamber, 


Jhe District Magistrate of Hooghly passed an order on July 27 under the Bengal 
Public Safety Act on over 100 mill workers, includiag women, who had beeo on 
strike but still diving in the premiscs provided by the Mill Authorities, to leave 
Hooghly district 

On the same day another order was passed by the samo authority directing Mi 


M A Zaman, M L A, Labour leader, not t> euter the Bhadreshwat Mill avea 
Meetings, {nc ee: religious meetings, of more than five persons in the mill aiea 
wero Similarly banned. 


About the same time the Deputy Commissione: of Darjoeling renewed his order 
unde: the Bengal Suppression of lLerrortst Outrages Act directing that no Hindu 
young man or woman shall enter: the district of Darjeeling without a permit 

The celebration in the Kolhapur State of the death anniversary of Lokamanya 
Tilak on August 1 was banned by the Distitct Magistrate who also rejected the ap- 

lioation of the citizen to start a branch of the Civil Liberties Union and a Congress 
Committes at Kolhapur 

Pandit Jadunandan Sharma, Secretary of the Darbhanga Town Congress Committes 
was convicted an July JO and sentenced till the 1ising of the Court on a charge of 
snatching away the pass from aC I D constable 


Five youngmen were arrested on July 30 at Siimangal (Assam) and some books 
and papers were seized from them. 


e Government of Bengal forfeited the security of rupees five thousand deposited 
by “Dainik Basumati” of Calcutta 


The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Caloutta, at the head of an army of constable 
and mounted sowars charged on August 14 with lathis a peaceful procession uf men 
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and women who were proceeding along the Strand Road to the Towa Hall to cele- 
biate the All India Andaman Prisoners’ Day. ‘Thirty seven peteons Including 23 
ladies and Di.J. M. Das Gupta Acting President, B. P. C. O. were arrested and 
over 100 persons wero {njured. The ladies were released on the following day. 
Some of the men arrested were also released subsequently. Ten of then tacludin 
Shri J. M. Gupta were put up for trial. Shri J. M. Gupta was convicted and fine 
Rs. 100 and in default to undergo 2 months’ imprisonment. Shri Rajani Mukerji 
was convicted on two counts and fined Rs 50 or ono month’s imprisonment on 
each count. Eight students were let off with a warning. 

It was reported on August 16 that Shri Shiva Shankar Bharti, a Kilsan worker 
of Gaya was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by the District Magistrate 
ie having failed to furnish a secutity under Section 108, Criminal Procedure 

ode. 

Shii Kartik Chandra Dutt, a dotenu interned in the distifct of Mymensingh was 
arrested on Angust 12 on a chaigo of violation of internment rules. 

Thirteen workers were arrested on August 14 in connection with the strike of 
the workers of the Sutley Cctton Mills at Okara, (Punjab) 

Replying to questions put io the Bengal Legislative Council on August 16, the 
Home Ministe: of the Government of Bengal stated that theie were 1 persons 
unde1 various forms of detention 1mposed by the Government of Bengal. 


NOTES 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 


The Frontic: Government rescinded all orders of externments and of restriction 
unde: the Public Tranquillity Act except those’ relating to interference with trans- 
brode: affairs. AS a result of this order the ban oneKhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s 
entiy into the Piovinoce has been Ihfted as also the ban-on all Congress and allied 
institutions. 

Release of Political Prisoners Etc. 


In the six provinces with Congress Government these has been a general release 
of political prisoners, withdrawal of political prosecutions, withdrawal of oexternmeat 
and internment o1ders, return of newspaper securities ete. Some nctable cases are. 


Madras : 

Shii Meherally who had been convicted for disobeying an executive order aud 
was in jail was released. 

All the 16 Kottapatam Summer School prisoners were set free. 

Two ptisoners sentenced for life in connection with the Rampa Rebellion were 


also released. 


Bombay : 

Ban on more than 200 National organisations was Ihfted by the Government. 
Notices domanding securities from vatious papers and piiating presses were with- 
drawn. Sanapati P. M. Bapat who was undergoing imprisonment since 1931 was 
released. Bans on Shris RR, R. Diwakar, Kaimaka:, fingshe to enter the Karwat 
district, and on Shi Indulal Yajork prohibiting his entry in the district of Ahmeda- 
bad wero lifted. 


UD. P.: 

Orders were passed by the U. P. Government releasing all political prisoners con- 
victed under Section 124(A), I P.C. or for refusal to farnish sevnrities under 
Sections 108 aud 109, Cr. P. C., withdrawing all cases pending in the courts under 
these sections and removing the ban unde: Oriminal Law Amendment Act on poll- 
tical organisations. 

Shns Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Jogeshchandra Chatterji, Mukundilal, Manmath 
(iupta, Sachindranath Bakshi of the Kakori Conspiracy Cuse were released on 
August 24 from Naini Jail after about 11 years of incarceration. Shris Kashi:am 
and Shiveingh were also released. 


Behar : 

The Government withdrew all internment and externment orders under the 
Public Safety Act. Among the externees was Shri Manindra Narayan Roy who had 
been working 10 the All India Congress Committee Office for some time. 
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Phe disabilities tmposed on a namber of yo 
regulated for goars under the Criminal frites 
were removed, 


ungmen, whose movements were 
Act, unjastifiably applied to them, 


C. P.: 

Seeurtties deposited by the Maharashtra, the pee and the Rajasthan preseed 
were returned to them. A seourity of Rs 5,000 of the Rajasthan preas which wad 
recently forfeited will also be refunded. Most of the political prisoners were released. 
Jttal (Orse 


ga): 
All pending political oases were withdrawn, securities from presses and papers 
returned and most of the political prisone:s released. 


The All India Congress Committee 


Calcutta—29th. October to 31st. October 1937 


A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Calcutta on Oct 29, 
30 and 31, 1937 in a special Pandal erected for tho purpose 192 members 1épiesdo- 
ting all the Provinoes were present. Shii Jawahatlal Nehiu presided 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on March 17 and 18, 1937, alrealy 
ofroulated were confirmed 

The audited accounte for the peiiod from 1-1-3836 t) 15-11-86, the Auditors’ note 
and the General Secretary’s explanation on it were placed before the Committee The 
Committee passed the aadited accounts 

fhe following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were passed :— 


1. Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 


Whereas all the funds collected for the Tilak Memorial Swara) Fund have, except 
the sum of Rs .47,755-4-8 which was with the A [ C C on November: 15, .1036, 
been spent for purposes for which they were Intended or have been handed over to 
the les for whom they were ear-marked, it Is no longer necessary to head the 
accounts of the A. I. O ©. as All India Tilak Memortal Swara) Fuod Such accounts 
should heacefurth be styled the All India Oongress Committee Accounts 


2. Condolence—Shri Maniial Kothari 


The Committees place oo record their deep sorrow at the death of Shri Manitfal 
Kothari, a member of the A I. C. 0, who worked ceaselessly for the advanvement 
of the cause of the Inifan National Congress io all its activities and who gave of 
his best to the national cause since the non-cooperation movement, and the Committee 
uffaa thoia huatfeltfand sincere coadolesces to members of the beieaved family. 


3 Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Recovers 


The A I © C. feltoltate the Nation on the happy recovery of her illustrious son 
Rabiudia Nath Tagore from his recent sertous illness aud hope that he may be spased 
for many years for the seyvice of India.and Humauity. 


4. Retification of Working Committee Resolution on Office Acceptance 


By a resolution dated the 18th March 1937 passed by the A. I. C. OC. at Delhi, 

-< was :esolved that permission be given for Congressmen to acoept office in provin- 

*® where the Congigss commanded a majority in the legislature If the Leade: of 
ths Congress Paity was satisfied and could state pubhcly that the Governor would 
ne ¢use his s cial powers of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in 
3¢ ward to thelr constitutional activities, 

Since the sald resolution, statements and deolarations were made on thia issue on 
behalf of the Huitish Gove:ument. After examining those deolarations and the 
situation created as a result of circumstances and eventa which ocourred after the 
A. 1. CG. C. resolution of Marob last, the Working Committee was of opinion that it 
would not be easy for Governors to use thei special powers. 
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Having considered the views of tho Congress members of the Legislatures and 
Congressmen generally, the Working Committee at Wardha at its meeting held tn 
July 1937 came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office wherever they were Invited thereto. 

ad circumstances permitted, the Working Committee was anxious to obtatn the 
sanction of the All India Congress Committee in the matter but the Committee felt 
that delay in th decision at that stage would have’ been injurious to the country’s 
interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and immediate decision. 

It is therefore resolved that the action of the Working Committee in taking 
the said decision be ratified. 

In view of the announcements made on behalf of the British Government 
that steps will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All India 
Congress Committee reiterate their emphatic condemnation of and complete 
opposition to the scheme and their decision to combat it in every possible way 
open to them. An attempt to inaugurate this scheme, despite the clearly 
expressed will of the nation, will be a challenge to the people of India. The Com- 
mittee therefore call upon the Provincial and local Congress Committees and the 
people generally, as well as the Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent 
the imposition of this Federation, which will do grave injury to India and tighten 
the bonds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domination and reaction. The 
Committee are of opinion that Provincial Governments should also move their 
legislatures to give formal expression to this og aan to the pronase Federation 
and to intimate ty the British Government not to impose it on their provinces. 


6. Japan’s Aggression in China 


_ The All India Congress Committee view with gravo concern and horror the 
imperialist aggression of Japan in China attended with wanton cruelty and the 
bombing of the civil population. 

The Committee express their deep admiration for the brave and herolo struggle 
which the Chinese people are conducting against heavy odds for maintaining the 
integrity and the independence of their country and congratulate them for achievin 
internal unity in face of national danger. 

The Committee offer their heartfelt sympathy to the Chinese people in theil 
national calamity and, on behalf of the people of India assure them of thelr sollda: 
rity with them in their struggle for malntainiog their freedom. 

The Committee, further, call upon the Indian people to refrain from the use o! 
Japanese goods as a mark of thelr sympathy with the people of China. 


7. Midnapore Congress Organisation 


The A. I. C. C. strongly deprecate the continuance of the ban on about 11 
Congress organisations in the district of Midnapore imposed by the Government 
Bengal and are of opinion that the plea put forward by the Goverament to the effec 
rani the Congress Committeos are limbs of a terrorist organisation is an altogeth 

se One 


8. Detenus and Andamans Prisoners 


The Committee are of opinion that the detenus who have been detained so lon 
without trial should be forthwith released. 

In view of the statement made by the Andamans prisoners {no the telegram 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Committee are of opinion that they should be forthwith}: we 


9. Repression in Bengal and Punjab 


The Committee strongly deprecate : 

(a) Ordors against large number of inhabitants of the district of Midnapor 
Chittagong and some other areas, restricting thelr movements and aotiviti 
and constituting a humiliating interference with the personal and oi 
liberties of the citizens. 

(b) Orders requiring more than 20,000 Hinda youths In the Chittagong distri 
to carry identity cards. ; 

(c) Orders restricting entry into Darjeeling of Hindu youths between 14 and 2 

(d) The detention of Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra, M. L. A. under regulati 
TII of 1818 after having been elected unopposed to the Punjab Assembl 
and orders of restraint and restriction against other political workers fn ¢ 
Punjab thus debarring them from their legitimate political activities. 
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10. Indian Exiles Abroad 


The All India Congress Committee urgo the (Government of [adia t> remove all 
restraints and restrictions on entry into India of all political exiles inciuding .— 

Syt. Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Abani Mukhoryao, Syt. Mahendra Pratap, 
Syt. Pandurang Sadashiv Khankhoye, Sardar Ajit Singh, Maulvi Abdullah Khan, De 
Taraknath Das, Qazzi Abdul Wali Khan, Syt. Basanta Kimar Roy, Syt. Prithvi Singh, 
Lala Har Dayal and Syt. Rash Behari Bose. 

The Committee are further of opinion that a general assurance should be given 
to all Indians abroad, who are not sure of their freedom on returning homg, that 


on their return to India no repressive action will be taken against them for any 
past activities. 


11. Indians in Zanzibar 


The Commiites express their full sympathy with the Indians in Zanzibar in their 
brave struggle against the new doorees which are sure to result in ruining Indian 
interests in Zanzibar and the internal and export trale of the Indian community 
settled for so long in the country which his helped greatly in promoting the pros- 

erity of Zanzibar The Committee are of opinion that in order to give alequate 

elp in this struggle and protect Injian interests in Zinzibar tt 15 essential that an 
embargo should be laid on the import of cloves into TIodia. The Committee further 
call upon the peuple t> refrain from the use of cloves until tho new decrees are 
rescinded by the Zanzibar Government. 

The Committee regret the position taken up by the Government of India on the 
resolution moved by the Congress Party in the Central Legislature regatding the 
treatment of Indians in Zanzibar oy the Zanzibar (Government and are of opinion 
that the efforts majo by the wUovernment and the results attarued by them are 
entirely inadequate to protect the fnterests of the Indians in Zanzibar 

The Committee feel confident that by the boycott of cloves by the Indian people, 
the Zanzibar Government will be compelled in the end to do justice to Indians by 
rescinding tho objectionable decrees. 


12. Palestine 


The Committee recoid then emphatic protest against the 1cign of terror that has 
been established in Palestine by British Imperialism with a view to coerce the 
Arabs into accepting the proposed partition of Palestine and assure them of the 
solidarity of the Indian people with them in their strugglo for national freedom 


13. Meerut and Mazaffarnagar Districts 


It is resolved that the districts of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar be separated from 
the Delhi Congress Province and incorporated in the United Provinces Congress 
Province and consequential changes be made in the Constitution. 


14. Slump in Cotton Prices} 


The attention of the Committce has been diawo to the serious plight in which 
cultivators of cotton in this country have been plaved by the heavy deoline in prices 
of Indian cotton by reason of over production throughout the world The Committee 
have further been appraised that American cotton has fallen in parity with Indian 
cotton and this situation has resulted in the encouragement of the import of foreign 
cotton in this country. The Committee therefore resolve . 


(a) That the Indian Mills and Indian dealers in cotton be requested to refrain 
from purchasing foreign cotton similar in quality and staple to Tndian Cotton 

(b) That a committee consisting of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Bhulabhai Desai 
aod Shri Shankerlal Banker (convener) be appointed to inquire into this 
matter and recommend such measures aS they may consider advisable in the 
interests of cotton-growers in this couatry. 


Resolutions by the Members of the A. I. C. C. 


15. Implementing of Congress Programme by Congress Ministries 


The following resolution was referred by the A I.C.C to the Working Com- 
mittee for {ta consideration and for syou action ag it may deom necessary in this 
be ° 
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“The All India Congress Committee, while welcoming the steps taken by Congress 
Cabinets in the direction of the release of political prisoners and detenus, note that 
there are stil] several political prisoners in provinces where Congress Cabinets exist 
and that fn many cases steps have not yet been taken to repeal repressive laws, even 
those which authorise detention without trial. 

"The Committees note also with apprehension the fact that certaln Congress 
Cabinets have chosen to take action under such repressive provisions of the law as 
poate 124-A of the Indian Penal Code and Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 


de. 

"The A. I. C. C. call for the complete implementing of the Congress Elecfion 
Manifesto in this connection by the Immediate and unconditional release of all pollt- 
tical prisoners by Congress Cabinets and for the taking of immediate steps for the 
repeal of repressive Jaws.” 

The following resolutions were passod : 


16. Ban on Booke 


The A. 1. ©. O. call upon the Provincial Governments run by Congressmen, to 
lift the ban on political books. 


17. Titles and Decorations 


The A. I. C. ©. are of opinion that in provinces where Congress ministries 
exist, the Assemblies should adopt resolutions expressing their desire that no 
further titles or decorations should be conferred on inhabitants of those provinces 
and that the Cabinets should intimate to the King tat they will not make avy 
recommendations for such titles or decorations and do not desire avy to be 
conferred in thelr provinces. 


18. Redistribution of Provinces on Linguistic Basis 


The A. I. ©. ©. reaffirm the Congress policy regarding the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis and recommend to the Madras and Bomba 
Governments to consider the formation of a separate Andhra and Karnata 
province respectively. 

The A. J. C. C. also ask the Congress Cubinet in Bihar to take early steps to 
oe ue Bengali speaking areas at present comprised in Bibar to the province 
of Bengal. 


19. Mysore 


The meeting of the A. I. ©. C. expresses its emphatic protest against the 
ruthless policy of repression as indivated by the inauguration of various restrictive 
and prohibitory orders and political prosecutions launched in the Mysore State 
and also against the suppression of civil rights and liberties by denying the 
elementary rights of speech, assemblage and association. 

This meeting sends its fraternal greetings to the people of Mysore and wishes 
them al] success in their legitimate non-violent struggle and appeals to the people 
of Indian States and British India to give all support and encouragement to the 
people of Mysore in their struggle against the State for right of self-determination. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Calcutta—October 26th. to November ist. 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Shri Sarat Chandra Bose’s 
oo Caloutta from October 26 to November 1, 1987. Shri Jawaharlal Nebru 
resided. - 
j The members present were: Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naida, 
Vallabhbhaf Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khao, Sabhas Chandra 
Bose, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Narondra Dev, Shankarrao Deo, 
Achyut Patwardhan and J. B, Kripalani, 


a 
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The Prime-Ministera in the seven Oongress provinces were invited to attend. 
Those present were Shris Govind Ballabh Pant (U. P.) B. G. Kher (Bombay), 
Shri Krishna Sinha (Behar), N. B. Khare (0. P.) and Bishwanath Das (Orissa), 
Shri Rajagopalachari was absent owing to ill health. Dr. Khan Saheb was absent 
ovine to pressure of work. The Oommittee conferred with thoso, present, on the 
problems arising fn their respective provinces. 

' a oe recommended resolutions on the following subjects for adoption 
y the A. 1. ©. 

(1) Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fand, (2) Oondolence—Shri Manilal Kotharl, (3) 
Dr. Rabindra Wath Tagore's recovery, (4) Ratification of Working Committes 
Resolution on Office Acceptance, (5) Federation, (6) Japan’s Aggression in China 
(7) Midnapore Qongress Organisation, (8) Detenus and Andamans Prisoners, (9 
Repression {in Bengal and Punjab, (10) Indian Exiles Abroad, (11) Indians In 
aerial (18) Palestine, (13) Meerut and Muzaffarnagar Districts, (14) Slamp in 

on prices, 


Note—For the text of the resolutions seo the proceedings of the A, IC. C. 
given above. 


The following further resolutions were passed by the Committee :— 


15. Minority Rights 


The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy in regard to the 
rights of the minorities in India and has stated that it considers it its duty to 
protect these rights and ensure the widest possible scope for the development of 
these minorities and their participation in the fullest measure in the political, 
evonomic and cultural life of the nation. The objective of the Congress Js an 
independent and united India where no class or group or majority or minority 
may exploit another to its own advantage, and where all the elements in the 
nation may co-operate together for the common good and the advancement of the 
people of India. This objective of unity and mutual co-operation in a common 
reedom does not mean the suppressfon {in any way of the rich varfety and 
cultaral diversity of Indian life, which have to be preserved in order to give 
freelom and opportunity to the Individual as well as to each group to develop 
unhindered according to {ts capacity and {nclination. 

In view, however, of attemps having been made to misinterpret the Congress 
policy In this regard, the All India ngress Committee desire to reiterate this 
policy. The Congress has Included in its resolution on Fundamental Rights that 


() Every oftizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the 
right of free association land combination, and the right {to assemble peacefally 
and without arms, for a purpose not opposed to Jaw or morality. 

(fs) Every oltizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(ss) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the different 
linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(jv) All citizens are equal before tho law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, 
caste, creed or sex jo regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and 
in the exercise of ang trade or calling. 

(vs) All oltizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State, or local fands, or 
dedicated by private persons for the use of the general public. — 

(vss) The State shall observe neutrality {in regard to all religions. 

(visi) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(iz) Every citizen Is free to move throughout India and to stay and settlo in 
any part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trado or calling, and to 
be treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or proteotioa in all parts of 
India. 


These clauses of the Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that there should 
be no interference in matters of conscience, religion, or ‘oulture, and a minority Is 
Lari to aed {ts personal law without any change in this respect being imposed 

the majority. 

The position of the Congress in regard to the Oommanal decision has bsen rapeatei- 
Jy made clear ian Congress resolutions aod finally {in the Election Manifest» issue 
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Jast year. Tho Congress is opposed to this decision as it is anti-national, anti-demo- 
cratic and is a barr.er to Indian freedom and the development of Indian unity. 
Nevertheless the Congress has declared that a change in or supersession of the 
Oommunal Decision should only be brought about by the natural agroement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed and is prepared to take ad- 
vantayo of any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreomont. 


In al] matters affecting the minoritios in India, the Congress wishes to proceed 
by their co-operation and through their goodwill in a common undertaking and for tho 
eee of a common aim which Is the freedom and bettorment of al] the people 
of India. 


16. Damodar Cans! Tax 


The Working Committec sympathises with tho bravo strugle carried on by the 
agticulturist population of the Damodar Canal area of Burdwan istrict against thu 
polly dean of an unjust and excossive tax for the supply of water from the Damo- 

ar Canal. 


17. Punjab Unity Conference 


The Working Committee have fully considered the recommendations of the Exe- 
cutive of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committeo in regard to Congress participa- 
tion in the provincial Unity Conference and have heard tho representatives of the 
P. Cc. C. a of the Congress Party in the Punjab Assembly on this subject. The 
Committee appreciate the weight of the objections advanced by tho executive of the 
Punjab P. C. C. and feel that, in view of the repression of political activity and the 
arrest of Congressmen by the Punjab Government, and repeate) attacks on the Con- 
gress by the Punjab ministers, {t is difficult to extend any measure of co-operation 
to that Government. The Committee farther reahso that the withdrawal of promin- 
ent Sikh and other 1opresentatives frow the Conference make any satisfactory settle- 
ment by the Conference difficult of achievement. Nevertheless the Committoe are 
of opinion that the Congress should not withhold its co-operation from any effort to 
solve the comiuunal problem. Such co-operation should, however, be offered on the 
basis of Congress principlos and an agreement should be sought in accordance with 
those basic principles. The Working Committee therefore recommends that the Con- 
gress ropresentatives on tho Conference should remain there until further directions 
are given. 


18, Shri K. F. Nariman 


The Working Committee considered the report of Shri M. K. Gandhi and Shri 
I. N. Bahadurj: regarding the issues raised by Shri K. F. Nariman. The Committee 
also considered the covering letter of Shri M. K. Gandhi and the two statements issued 
by Shri K. F. Nariman in regard to the report of the Inquiry Committee. The Oom- 
mittee are of opinion that In view of the findings in this roport and his acceptance 
of them and his subsequent recantation, his conduct has been such as {o prove 
him unworthy of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Oongress 
organisation. 

In view of these facts the Working Committee directs that the seport and the 
letters accompanying it be published in the press. 

The Committey gave the following interpretation of Article ILI Clause (f):— 


19. Membership Yeor 


A primary member who has enrolled himself in any particular year shall continue 
to be on the electoral roll till the next annual electoral roll §s propared. 

It was also decided that between the porfod of completion of the electoral roll and 
the next general election the enrolment of primary members should stop. 

Interpretiug Article VI (g) the Committee decided that the number of primary 
members entitled to elect a delegate in any province should be the same and not vary 
from district to district, 


21. N. W. F. Province—Last Date of Enrolment 


As the Congress organisations in the Frontier Province wero under ban until 
recently the Committee as an exceptional case extended the last date of the enrol- 
ment of primary members to December 15, 1937. 
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The Bande Mataram Song 


Following statement was Issued by the Working Committee with sregard to the 
controversy about the national song ‘‘Bande Mataram” .— 


A contioversy having recently arisen about the Bande Mataram song, the Worklog 
Committee desire to explain the significance of this song This song appears tn 
Bankim Chand:a Chatter)1’s novel “Anandamatha’ but it; has been pointed out in his 
biography, that the song was written independently of, and long before the novel, 
and was subsequontly incorporated jn it The song should thus be considered apart 
from the book It was set to music by Rabindranath Tagore in 1896 The song and 
the words “Bande Mataram” were considered seditious by the British Government 
and were sought to be Fie Seaaraous by violence and intimidation At a famous session 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference held in Barisal in April 10060, under the presi- 
dentship of Shri A Rasul, a brutal lathi charge was made by the police on the dele- 
gates and volunteers and the “Bande Mataram’ badges wo1n by them were violently 
torn off Some delegates were beaten so severely as they cried ‘ Bande Mataram 
that they foll down senseless. Since then, during the past thirty years, Innumerable 
instances of sacrifice and suffering all ove: the country have been associated with 
“Bande Mataram’ and men and women have not hesitated to face death even with 
that cry on their lips ‘Zhe song and the words thus became symbols of national 
resistance to British imperialism {fn Bengal especially, and generally {no other parts of 
India The words “Bande Mataram” became a slogan of power: which {nspiied our 
people, and a gieeting which cver remind us of our struggle fo. national freedom 

Gradually tho use of tho first two stanzas of the song spread t> other provinces 
and a certain national significance began to attach to them. The rest of the song 
was very seldom used and Is even now known by few persons These two stanzas 
described In tender language the beauty of the motherland and the abundance of hex 
gifts There was absolutely nothing in them to which objection could be taken from 
the religious o: any othe: point of view. The song was nevor sung as challengo tu 
any gioup or commuuity {fo India and was never considered a3 such or as offending 
the sentiments of any community Indeed the reference in it to thirty crores of 
Indians makes !t clea: that it was meaut to apply to all the people of India At no 
time, however, was this song, or any other song formally adopted by the Congress 
as aur National Anthe:n of Thdia Bat popular usage gave it a speolal and national 
1mpo1 tance, 

The Working Committee feel that past associations, with thelr long record of 
suffering for the causo, as well as popular usage, have made the firet two stanzas of 
this song a living and inseparable part of our national movement and as such the 
must command our affection and respect There is nothing In the stanzas to which 
any ono can take exception The other stanzas of the song are little known and 
haidly ever sung They contain certalo allusions and a religious Ideology which may 
not be iu keeping with the ideology of other religious groups in India 

The Committey recogniso the validity of the objection raised by Mushm filends tu 
Celtain parts of the song While the Committee have take note of such objection in 
60 far as it has futrinsl, value the Committee wish to point out that the modern 
evolution of the use of the song as part of Nattonal life ts of infinitely greater 
impoitance than its setting ina historical novel before the national movement had 
taken shape Taking all things into consideration therefore the Committee 1ecom- 
mond that wherever the Bande Mataram is sung at national gatherings only the first 
two stanzas should be sung, with perfect freedom to the organisers to sing any other 
pong of an unobjectionable character, in addition to, oa in the place of, the Bands 
Mataram song 

But while there can be no question about tho place that Bande Mataram ha» 
come to occupy in the national life, the same cannot be sald as to the othe: sunys 
People have adopted songs of their cholce, irrespective of merit An aguthentk 
collection has long been felt as a desideratum The Committee therefore appoint a 
sub-committee consisting of Maulana Abul halam Azad, Shri Jawharlal Nehiu, 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Shi! Nar: {1a Dev, to examine all the current 
national songs that may be sent to it and those who aro 50 inclined are invited 
to send thei: compositions to this sub-committee The committee will, out of the 
songs 60 received, submit to the Working Committee the colleotion that it may 
choose to recognise as being worthy of finding a place in a collection of national 
songs Only such songs as are composed in simple Hindustani o1: can be adapted 
to it, and have a rousing and inspiring tune will be accepted by the sub-cummittve 
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for oxamination. The sub-committee shall consalt and take the advice of Poot 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

The Working Committee reeommonds to P. 0. Ce. to take similar steps in regard 
to songs in the provinelal languages. 

Note—In the above statement attention fs drawn to the reference in the Bande 
Mataram song to thirty crores of Indians, [It should be remombered that this figure 
crept In at a later stage when the song came to havo a national signifieance. As 
Bankim Chandra Chattorj{ wrote it, the figure was seven crores. This applied to 
the then province of Bengal which included Behar. Even then {it referred to the 
entiro population of the province without any religious distinction. 


Congress Time-Table 


The following circular was issued by the Goneral Secretary to all the Provincial 
Congress Committees on November 13, 1937 :— 


Dear §&ir, 

The previously announced dates of the open Gession of the next Congress at 
Haripura have been changed as these conflloted with the Id holidays. As a couse- 
quence the dates for the election of delegates and the Prestdent have also been 
changed. The new dates are as under :—~ 


Open Session of the Congress—Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 1938. 

A. I. C. C. and Subjects Committee—February 16, 17 and 18, 1038. 

Election of President and members of the A. I. O. C.—January 16, 1938, 

Presidential Nomination upto—January 3, 1938. 

Election of delegates—Dec. 19 to 26, 1937 (both days {nclustve). 

(For the election of delegates elght days have been given. The election may be 
held on any of these days. The three months’ rulo has been slightly modifivd 
owing to the exfgencles of the situation. 


Congrees Members for 1938 


Tho total number of primary mombers enrolled this pear is 31, 84, 249. This 
figure does not Include the members from Burma and N, W. F. Provinees, whose 
figures have not been received at the time of writing. 

The total number of members enrolled fast year was 636,131. The fucrease this 
year has buen phenomenal. 


THE CONGRESS LABOUR COMMITTEE 


:Wardha, September 18 and 19, 1937 


A meeting of the Labour Committee was held at Wardha on September 18 and 
19. The members «present wery: Shris Shankerlala Bankes, M. RB. Masanl gaud J. B. 
Kripalani. The following resolutions were passed : 


Joint Meeting of Labour Committee and Congress Ministers for Labour 


The Labour Committea, while noting with satisfaction the drat steps taken by 
Congress Cabinets in varions provinces towards the implementing of the policy aud 
programme of the Congress tu respect of Industrial workers, stresses the urgent 
necessity of devising measures to give effect to tho progiamme envisaged In the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to thosv items referred to In the Workiag 
Committee’s Resolution of March 1, 1937, and to fuster the growth and development 
of a healthy and strong Trade Union movement. 

The Committce is of opinion that the working out, as far as local conditions per- 
mit, of a uniform labour policy to be followed by Congress Cabloets in seven pro- 
vincos will help the cabinets fn those provinces to quicken the pace of progiess aad 
will also facilitate the adoption of a similar policy in other provinces. 

The Committees therefore resolves that a Jolut Mevting of the Committee and 
Ministers and Parliamentary Socretarios for Labour Iu Oongreas Cabinets should be 
held to exchange vicws, discuss common problems and difficulties and evolve, as far 
as conditions permit, a uniform Labour Polloy for Congress Cabinets. 

The Secretary of this Committee {is requested to convene such a meeting at 
Calcutta on or about October 26, 1937 and to issue invitations to It. 

The Committee requests the Sevretary to communivate with the Mintstera for 
Labour iu Congress Cabinets and to obtain from them all available information on 
the following points fur the above meeting. 
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(a) Measures, administrative and legislative, already tahen in respect of industrial 
workers in accordance with the terms of the Congress Election Manifesto and parti- 
cularly the Working Commuittee’s resolution of March 1, 1937 for a Living wage, 
Eight Hours’ day without reduction of wages and uncmployment relief , and also then 
progiamme for the future 

(6) Then views and commonts on the communique of the Bombay Cabinet dated 
August 17, 1937 

(c) JV)iffivulties encountered by them in their work, 

a) The attitude of Trade Union olganisations towards their cabinets and its 
policy. 

(e) Mitters requiring co ordinated action by more than one provincial Gove1omeut 
and proposals for actiun in other provinees which would help them in then work 

(/) 1oposals for action, legislative o1: admiuniotiative called for on the pait of the 
Government of India 

‘The Secretary 1s requested to ciculate material recerved frum Muinisters of Labour 


tu members of this committee and othe: Moinisters and Parhamentary Secretaries in 
advance of the meeting 


Collection of Statistics 


The Committee feels that rehable statistics and information regarding the wages, 
conditions of employment and state of organisation of mdustrial fabour are essential 
for the prope: undeistan ling and tor devising, measules for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the workers and therefore urges on Provincial Government anu parts 
ularly on Congress Cabirets, the urgent necessity of collecting and publishing such 
Statisties and informatiun where these are not at present available 


Congress Committees and Labour 


The Committee diaws attention to its resolution alopted on August 18 and 19, 1936 
to the effet that “Congress Comnnttees should take more active iufterest in questions 
affecting the welfare of Industiial Jibour ands give all) such help as they can to the 
ntons Wutking on principles and polbus of the Cougress ani where n> labour 
unions exist) the Committees should through suitable agency help the workers to 
Olganise Oh the above lines 

The Secretary should ascertain) fiom the Congress Committees what steps they 


have taken and ae takin, io fartherance of the resolution and report tu the next 
meeting of the Committee 


Protectsd Industries 


The Committes diaws the ittention of the Congress Party in the Tadita DT cisittive 
Assembly to the resolution of the Cominitt ¢ aloptd on Auzust IS and $9, 1980 that 
Industnes recuving prote tion from the Stafe sould be under a leva och ation to 
vive alequiate Wages to them workers and gonerady aoord fur treatment tu them 
and requests them to vive eflect to the sald resolution, 
The Secretusy be requ sted to Commun ite this t> the Assembly Putty, onqane 


Wheat st ps were being taken in furtherance of the resotution and to report ty the 
Bert mectins of the Committee, 


Calcutta— October 25th. and 26th. 1937 


The Congress Libour Committee met in pont sesston with the Congress Ministers 
and Parhamentary Secretanes of labuar in the s ven Consess provin es at Calcutta 
on October 2d and CO 1937 

The membors of the Labour Comm tte present were Shits Tiramdas Doulatrim, 
Shanberlal Banker, Jaippikash Navin M Ro Wasa Jd, Bo Krtpalan 

Tho Labour Ministers present were Shi Bo G Kkhare (Bombay), Kalashnath 
hatyu (UP) and Bodhiam Dube (U tha 

‘ho Pudrumentuy  Secretanes present wore Shos Gal anti Nanda 
(Bombay) an! Jugukishorg Agarwal (UP) © VR halappa was deputed ty 
the Madra and C P Governments to parti tpabt aim th Jom Conference 

The Contercnce was openel by Shiu Favahaclal Nehru. President Podiao 
Natioual Oongress Shit Juramidas Doulitham pr sided 

Shi Shibnath Banerys President Ub India divle Unio Congress placod: before 
the Congress the labour demands formulated by the Prady Uoiou Congress, 

4? 
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ay N G Ranga placed before the Conference the gticvances of agricultural 
abour 

The Conference then discussed the question of uniform labour programme 
and policy to be followed in the Congress provinces 

The Conference passed the following resolutions . 


1 Labour Departments 


The Congress Labour Committee met in joint Conference with the Congress Munis- 
ters and Parliamentary secretaries of Labou: ofesome of the provinces and considered 
with them the question of Jaying down a umform programme in regard to labour 
The statement of Labour policy issued by the Bombay Congiess Ministry was appro- 
ved of and was made the basis of discussion for detailed recommendations for action 
The discussion disclosed that in most provinces pre-congress Governments had not 
set up adequate machinery for the study and solution of Jabour problems ‘he joint 
Conference feels that it will be difficult to make headway in the treatment of labour 
questions in tho provinces and in the prcparation of a concrete programme for 
untform action, unless necessary information 1s collected and made available, The 
Conference therefore resolves that as an indispensable first step an adequately staffed 
Labour Department, on the lhnes generally of the Bombay Eabour Office be set up 
immediately for the collection and publication of the required satistical and other 
data relating to labou: particularly in regard to cost of living familv budgets, rates 
of wages and average oainings, tiade disputes, trade umions and condition of industry 
including profits 


2 Programme of Work 


With a view to secure uniform action im _ the various provinces the Ovnference 
yecommends to the provincial Governments the adoption of the followimg programme 
and resolves that, necessary investigation in respect of the various items should be 
paler out, mutual consultations huld, and proposals formulated, before the th of 

une — 


(a) Introduction of legislation facilitating the colle tion of statistics (b) Extension 
of the factories Act to unregulated establishments, (c) Stricter enfurcement of 
Factories Act in the case of seasonal factortes (d) {ntroduction of legislation pro- 
viding fur maternity benefit for a period of not Jess than opht weehs in provinces 
where it does not exist, (e) Inquiry into the question of adeqnay of wages in 
or.anised industries , (f) Labour exchanges , \9) Leave with pay during sickness , 
(h) Minimum wage fiaing machinery , (s) Machinery for the settlement of disputes 
(7) Recognition by the State and employers of rade Unions which accept the policy 
of using peaceful and legitimate means (k) Housin, of labour, (2) Scaliug down 
of debts (72) Hours of work (mn) Holidays with pay, (o) kKmployment insurance , 
(p) Conditions for State aid to industries in 1egird to troatment or libou 

lhe Conference fuithe: resolves that administrative or legislitive action, as the 
case may be, should be taken bv Provincial Governments in respect of is many of 
the aforesaid matters a3 possible in the course of the next year 


3 Joint Conference 


The Jomt Conference is of opinton that it would help the evolving of uniform 
vlicy of programme if the Congress Ministries of Labour met in periodical Con- 
erence Lhe Conference 15 further of opinion that the Congress Labour Committee 
aud the Congress Labour Ministers and Parliainentary Secretaries should meet from 
time tv time to review the situation in iegard to the carrymg out of the Labour 
programme 

he Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions and 1recom- 
mended them to: the consideration of the Congress Ministries 


Condition of ,Serfdom 


Ihis Committee draws tho attention of the Congress Ministers to the deplorable 
condition of some of the communities who are even today jiving in a state of semi- 
serfdom ani s¢quests them to take prompt and cffective measures to liberate them 
from this condition aud to render such assistanue at may be fvuund necessary to 
enable their members to earn a decent livelihood while cojoying full personal freedom 
for themselves and their families. 
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[5 Landless Rural Labour 


_ This Committee invites the attention of the Congress Ministries to the growing 
distress of landless rural labourers, whose number 1s differently computed at from 
two to three «rores, who are ang, because of the ex eedingly restricted scope of 
occupation in a condition of periodical enforced idleness, and who generally receive, 
even when on intermittent work, very meagie wiges 1n1 these too often in kind 
and urges upon the ministries the urgent necessity of devising plans for offering 
them substantial rehef by way of suitable occupation in works of rural development 
during periods of general seasonal unemployment 


6 Mines and Plantations 


This Committeo is of opinion that the conditions of mining and plantation 
labow: are paiticulaily backward and present problems that are pecniiarly ther 
own. The Committeo therefore especially diaws the attention of the I vbour 
Ministers concerned to the «onditions mm these industries ani recommends an 
immediate enquiry to be instituted into them with a view to evolving schemes to 
better them within the shortest possible tyme. 


7. Women Workers 


This Committee 1. of opinion that women workers shoul) also be given the same 
wages for doing the same work as men Thts Committee requests the Conyres, 
Ministers to help in every possibl way, to intiodjuce a suitable standard of waes 
for women workeis in the factories in their provinces 


8 Sweepers 


This Committee draws the attention of the Congress Viinistites to the deplorable 
condition of the majority of the sweepers who are engaged by the Urban Munici- 
palities for cleaniug the latrines, not fitted up with flush system and requests them 
to take prompt and effective mvasuies to improve their conditions of work and also 
wages, where these are found to be inadequate. 


9 Education of Industrial Labour 


This Committee 15 of opinion that lack of elucation 19 operating as @ Very Serious 
obstacle in the way of the development of healthy trade-union organisations and it 1S 
therefore, ne essary t) take all effective measures for the spreal of aducation amongst 
the working clas w% =>) this end thi, Committes reqitests the Cong: 55 Ministries 
to advice all muniipalities in sodustrial towns and cities to arrange for and offer all 
possible facilities for the spread of education amongst the working classes 


10. Canteens 


This Committve 14 of opinion that fresh nutritive ani wall balincal diet 15 neces- 
saly for the health and effiuiency of the factory workers and to this end requests 
the Congiess Ministries to advice all employers of factorv labour to sef up canteens 
on the factory premises for supply of wholesome foud to the workers during fa tory 
10urs 


11 Prohibition in industrial Centres 
This Committee is of opinion that the existence of liquor shops im industrial areas 
leads to wastage of considerable portion of the earnings of the working classes, be- 
sides affecting alversely the health aul vitaltv of those addicted to the use of in- 


toxivants, and therefore requests the Congress Ministries to give preference to these 
areas 10 woiking out the policy of prohibition in industrial « entres 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENTS 


Cloves Boycott Comnauttee 


The President tssued the follouing statement from Bombay on September 18, 
1997 appotntsng a Commtttee to organise the boycott of clores — 

A Committee consisting of Shiri Vallabhbhar Patel, Shi: Khaitan Vallabhdas Teypal, 
fhri Hny: Jeram of Vapramdas Ynjyt & Co, Shr Vanmahdas Harjiwandas of 
Lakhmidas Vassany: & Co, Shri Huachand Manechchand of Viichand Panachand « 
Qo, Shr Veljy: Kalidas of Velj: Kalidas & Co, Shri Husemibha: Lalyi, Shri Tyab Al, 
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Presilent Indian National Association Zinzibar, Shi *Bhulabhue Desar and Shi 
S Kk Patel, Seerctary Bombay P © C (Convener) 15) appointed to take all necessary 
measwes, in furtherance of the Congress decision to li io Ainzibu Indians, to stop 
the import of cloves from any foreign country aiuto India ind to organise the boy- 
cott of clove, mm the country ‘Lhe Committee will have power to co-opt mombers 
from other business centres in India The Committce will import {rom time to time 
to the Working Committeo of the Congress as to the steps tahun, and will co-operate 
with the Provincial Congress Committee in the o1,,imsation of the boycott The 
Committee will have power to 1atse funds for the purpose 


China Day 


The follouing statements ucre rssued by the President — 


The war mm China goes on, undeclared in the approve! molom wiv, but never- 
theless ruthless and accompanied by the slauzhter of thousands of human beings 
Japanese agyression continmucs and the League of Nations ormally founded to protect 
the rights of peoples and to prevent azzression, has become so he'pless ind mipotent 
that it dare not even discuss the urgent prollems of the day much less take a 
deaision on them Meanwhile fascism yiows and teas up tvery international 
treaty and obligation Britun, one of the principal League Powers do 5 not even 
protest and givos its .ndirect support to fasism. Inli, though not im a position 
to taku any effective action cannot remam a silent spe tator of this tragedy, which 
might affect st considerably We must orzinise out protest and keep a vigilant eve 
on what is happens Tsug.est thit Sundiy September 26th should be observed as 
a special day for this pnrpose when we should conleinn Japimese wpression on 
China and seni our fall svmpithy to thy Chines people We mast viso record 
our organised protest on the sendinz of Indtin troops to China without the assent 
of the Indian people And in domz 5) we shoul herp th larger langer of 
international war before us Lhe Wu Danger rosolution of Puzpur Congress 
should therefore be aepeate? ant explaimd I trust that Con,ress (Committe os 
Will orgamse meetings all over the country for this day aud pass these resolutions, 


Frontier Tour 


Three days in the Froutna Province—thrne buef divs 7 spent there and aw 
with my own eves this histor gateway of India rich with memos of our lone 
past, tich also with memories of re cot brave decd, and suffering for tho sake of 
Indias freedom. T saw the gallant people of this nother tip of [India ahd 
ther vinle enthusiasm and discipline anf fiink and simp niture « iptured my 
heart The freedom of India has no stouter soldters no briver defenters and to 
have comrades such as these 15 a joyous privilege ani a aie Light  Guardrans 
of the gateway of India they are alsv foremost amcuy th» fizhters aud , var lians 
of ow national ficedom = IJbey can Jearun much fiom the more soph ticited people 
of other provinces but others «an also Jearn much of courasc and brie eudnran 9 
and splendid disciphne and freedom from nurow sectarianism from these dear com- 
1ades of ours in the north And so we shall march tozether, the stru,gh side by 
side, and win together in that great enterprise of Inlivs freelom which draws ou 
millions ever forwar! To the north 1 broaght the aimttatioon ant comtradely 
grecting of the people of othe: provinces. Affection and hospitality ovurwhelmel 
me and now I go bak with living ani throbbing pictures in my mini and tens of 
thousands of voices 1nging 1n my ears. Lhese vores pull me bach and, even as | 
go away the call of the Frontier comes to me and soon 1 hope to renew acquaino- 
tance with these brave comrades of the north 
October 17, 1987 


Ajmer Merwara and the Indian States 


Some weeks ago I was in Ajmer and I was intormcd thit there was a strong 
rumour tc the cffect that the Government of Todia was) birguning with the 
Udaipur and Jojhpur Durbais about the proposed Fedetuion It was said that 
discussions Were being cated on for the transfer to those States of parts of 
Merwata This was supposd to be the consideration for them jommg the 
Feloration There was great resentment at this proposal all over Aymet-Moiwara 
and especially among the Mers, who would be cut into three parts if this proposal 
was accepted Ihe Mers are a brave compact people who intensely dishke tho 
idea of being split up They dishked also the idea of beimg placed under the 
State Governments with their medieval and feudal Jaws and customs, and henee 
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an agitation. his been forming aginst this proposal How far the proposal has 
ripened o not [ do not know, but the reaction of this agitation has been numerous 
house seuches in’ Beawar, including the offic s of the Town Congress Committee, 
and the removal of all correspondenee on this issue from that offie In Jodhpm 
the Prajamandil and the local branch of the Civil Tibertics have been declared 
unlawful, and the president of the Prajamandal, Shi Achhleshwar Prasad Sharma. 
has been aiested. Numerous house searches have taken place there also 


These are significant facts and they tell ws eloquently how the ground 15 being 
piepared for the proposed Federation Governments and State officials discuss the 
fale of an old Community without any reference to them They might be trans- 
ferse! like chattels from ono government to another. It 1s of no consequence what 
they think aboit it And af any presumu to think and to protest they are «lipped 
In prison and the orgiamsation de lare] illegal 

This matter, cven from the suppression of Civil Liberty, 15 an all India matter, 
for it involves the transfer of a tenitory which is now part of what 1s known as 
British Tudia to Indian States sacha) transfor innot be 4 cepted or agrevl to 
unless the people concerned thems-lves det? it It is cleun that they do not, 


November 3, 1937 


The A I C. C and Congress Ministries 


The recent meeting of the A T.C. Cin Calvutta) was the fist meeting hell 
since the formition of Congress Viimistttes in various provin és Lnevitably, the 
work of these Mimstres came ap far ds uso. aid rar w Sach a review oy in 
the nature of things beset with bfp ata, Ties) d fie ultios mn reas3 beeaus we 
have no rule, or coaventions for the patpo, Weateor naw sro id and though 
we might aljust ourselves to it. cous) of time wo omiy not pitch our tents on it 
for ow resting pleas vet afer ail ws most ever hoep movin, towards our objec- 
five = [ft ts clear that Congress Viinist is) have to follow Congress prin iples and to 
hover thems ves by tae Sam ral dieltions isiel by the Congress or the All Todia 
Congress Committes or the Working Committes Tt is also cleat thit it as not 
possible o1 dosirably to interfere in the day fa day work of the Ministries or to 
cull for explanations fiom them for alministiitive ats, unless some important 
principle is mvolyed Even when such explanations ats ue ossuy at is not always 
@asy to disuuss them in a public forim like thit. of the All India Congress Commi- 
tfeo We have tha, tt) stuho i maan—to keep thy ontrool of the poicy in the 
hands of the A oT @ © ani not to imterfere toy mad in viministrat've matters 
Where such tatervention is Gousilerot desuabl, th = Workin, Com aittee shoul 
Mako inquires and, if ne essary, report to thy AE CC 


Our past history has bon ano agtational hstory ail we have developed as a 
semi-revolutionary organisation By on diy ty lay a tivities and especially thro uh 
the great mass movements that the Conzres has unlcttaken we have released an 
enormous amount of cnetyy amous our poopl:s That) enerzty represents the strength 
of the nation, provided itis not frittered awav but as directed in a disciplined way 
to consuiously held objectives To some extent it was directed in the past to Cons- 
thuctive activity but the bi ksound was larly agitation! That background bas 
still to remain as ow Straggle for freedom ois thkely to brin in the future severe 
conflicts with British imperialism  Nevertneless the a ceptanes of office aud respon- 
sibility aul the formation of Congress Vbatsties bave chinged considerably the 
aspect of our work Our general attitule ty these Ministries caimot be antational 
in the old senso of the word, woe cannot azitite against ourselves Woe may and 
should, when necessity arises criticise them or press them to further the Congress 
plogramme, but that) ctitiism must bo friendly an] ¢ o-apotative critiaism Any 
unfriendly o1: hostile attitude t> them must inevitably react on the Congress orzaui- 
sation and wethen it. Hostile critiusm must loxically lead to the changing, o: the 
ending of the Ministry Creumstances might atise when this 1s necessary, aul 
When this happous we shall take the step delibuately and after full consideration, 
tedlising the consequences which will flow trom our action To indulze in any 
action on the spur of sentiment aud without thou bt of the conseqiences ts Itkely 
to lead us to trouble, out of which at may be dificuit to extricate ourselves 


It 15 not an casy matter for tho Conwiess orzinisation, with its vast membership 
aud past traditions, to adapt itself to uew conditions, Contradi tions and contlicts 
are inherent in the situation, vet perhaps we may tone them down to some evrtent 
with some more vapelience dud adjust ourselves to the new scheme of things. But 
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that suheme has no permanence tn it for our very acceptance of office 13 limited and 
circumscribed by our pledge to combat and end the new Constitution, and to produce 
the conditions and the strength in the nation for a Constituent Assembly to meet 
and frame the constitution for an independent India. 

Our primary obje tive 1s thus, and must 1emain, to increase the strength of the 
Congress and through it of the nation In this task, unless there 15 the fullest co- 
operation between the Congress organisation and the Congress Ministries, difficulties 
will continually crop up and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts 


The Ministries are in an unenviable position Thev are tied up in many ways 
by the Constitution and their resources are limited and largely mortgaged in favour 
of British rmpertalism and other soterests They have to function through perma- 
nent services which cannot be expected to get out of their old ruts and traditions 
and get in tune with the new order, however much they might loyally cary out 
the directions issued to them Sometimes that loyalty itself might be Ja hing With 
ali these and other handicaps, the Ministers have to face tremendous tasks, the 
legacy of a long period of inaction or wiong a tion on the part of previous Provin- 
cial Governments Urgent and vital problems shout for solutiou and the very spirit 
we have evoked in the masses demands such a solution Delay on om part in 
effectively dealing with these problems irritates manv of our owao people, we have 
no clear conception of the difficulties and obstructions in our path, but we aia 
natural], eager to yet things done Demands also come fiom a host of individuals 
for petty personal attention or to tremovo individual grievances and they cannot 
always he ignore! Admunistrative work absorbes a great deal of time And so the 
bg things are thrust into the background and this azain gives rise to complaints 


It 1s an embarrassing position for our munisters ()n the one hand they have to 
face the inherent contradictions and obstructions which flow from the pres ot Cous- 
titution , on the other, they are responsible to and have to satisfy all manne: of 
people and committees They are responsible to their electorates, to their party m 
the legislature to the Provinuial Congress Committee and its fexecutive, to the 
Working Committee, and to the All India Congress Committee Even local Congress 
Committees think it their function to have their say in the work of the Provintial 
Government All this sounds very complicated and confusing and yet in reality it 14 
not so. What is the responsibility to the electorates ¢ That electorate plumed for 
the Congress candidates not because of their individual merits, but because they 
represented the Congress and its programme Nothing coull be clearer than this 
fhe vote was for the Congress very single Oonzress member of the legislature 
to day, 1f he was unwise enough to backslide and seek election again 10 opposition 
to the Congress, would be defeated bv a Congress candidate, whoever he might bo 
It 18 to the Congress as a whole that the electorate gave allegiance and it 18 
the Congress that 15 responsible to the electorate Th» Ministers and the Con- 
gress Parties in the legis atures are in their turn responsible to the Congress, and 
only through it to ther electorate The Congress, though it functions through a 
host of committees, 15 essentially one and has one basic poluy There aro thus no 
conflicting allegiances for Congress Ministers or Oongiess Parties in the legislatures 
That basic policy 15 lari down by the annual session, and it 1s Interpreted and imple- 
mented ty the A 1 C C The Working Committee, as the executive of the Con- 
gress, 18 charged with the carrying, out of this policy 


The A l © C shouli therefore consider the broad lines of poly and discuss 
questions of principle lhe Working Committee can, whenever necessity arises, go 
into greater detail and review the work of the Miunistries For the A I C C to 
discuss the details of administrative action 15 obviously not possible, for the A I C 
C 14 a public forum and such acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public by 
large committecs It would be unfau to the ministers to ask them to mako public 
statements about all the details of their administrative work 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the Provincial Congress Committees 
also Jt 1s necessary aud desirable that the Ministers should keep in the ¢losest 
touch with the Provincial Committees for these Oommittees are the channels thiough 
whih they reach the electorate If they Jose touch with the P C Cs, they lose 
touch with the Congress organisation and with the electorate But the P. C C 1s too 
Oe a committee for any detailed discussion, or for any criticism of the ministers to be 
effectively met by them The executive of the P CO U however is a small compact 
body and the Ministers should take this more into ther confidence. We have been 
directed to co-ordinate our activities outside the legislatures with those inside, This 
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can only be done effectively if the P. ©. C executive is in close touch with the 
Ministries The P C C, should also give publicity to the achievements of the 
Ministries and to their future programme 

Local Congress Committees have every right to make suggestions to and even 
friendly ciiticisms of Ministers, but anything savouing of hostile criticism by them 
should be avoided Snch local committees are seldom in possession of all the facts, 
and it would make the position of the Munisters intolerable if we were to require 
them to appear before local committees and to furnish explanations to them [f a 
local committee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial executive 
which, in its turn, 10 important matters, might make a reference to the Working 
Committee But Ministers should of course get into touch with local committees 
i feaead they go and through them with the views of Congressmen in general and 

e public 

he Ministifes have especially to face two sets of problems, those relating to civil 
hberty, and those appertaining to agrarian and labour conditions The latter have 
obviously the large: mass significance, and yet the former have importance as onvil 
hberty 1s the bast of all progress For us the long deprivation of many forms of 
civil and personal liberty has given it a special impoitance, and to remove the obstruc- 
tions to it should be om first objective There 1s strong feeling im the country on 
this puint and the Calcutta meeting of the A I C CO gave expression to it. The 
strangling of Bengal with her detenus and internments and externments, and bans on 
Organisations, and ticket of leave persons, and hosts of political gee oppresses 
the whole of India Perhaps one of the more potent methods of helping ow com- 
1ades in Bengal 1s to have a clean sheet in regard to civil lbeity in the provinces 
controlled by Congiess Ministries Already the contrast between the two is great 
The wider the gap, the mote we demonstrate the futility and incompetence of thy 
policy of repression. 

We have stood for civil hberty and majo it one of our fundamental mghts As a 
poople claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do so as this 1s the only cor- 
rect policy But we have another important reason for domg so—our poly of non- 
violence The policy was deliberately adopted by us im our struggle for freedom and 
we havo stuck to it thicugh all these years Equally so must we adhere to it and 
apply it to those who may be opposed to us o1 critical of us when we control the 
Provincial Government Kven the wrong-dowis must be approached noa-violently, for 
a violent suppression of wiong doing does not end it. Thus a Congress Ministry must 
uvoid, as far as it possibly can, the use of the coercive apparatus of the State It 
should approach the wiong-doer and try to win him over and point out the evil con- 
sequences of his at Even if this approach is not successful, cvercive action shoul t 
be avoided, unless dangerous consequences are feared 

It 19 clear that, im spite of every desire to avuid it, cueriive action may become 
Mo Osbary in particular cases his will not be for sedition as such, for sedition is ud 
(1ime for a Congressman, and all of us may be considered guilty of it in varying legrees 
Violence or dangervus tucitement to violence and communal strife cannot, however, bu 
tolerated by any Stite Iuven in such cases the personal approach should be a pire-requi- 
sifa, and ot. constant endeavour should be to cleate an atmosphere which does not va- 
courage the vivlent appioach to problems Violent suppression of individuals or groups 
or ideas militates against this atmosphere and so, though it might be momentarily 
successful, it adds to the dificulues Thus not only our policy and pledges but 
liberty 15 desirable, Cong ess Muaistries will have t> go to the furthest limit possible 
in 1OMoving present restrictions and the laws which impose them. 

November 4, 1987 


Leg. & Exec. Activities in the Provinces under Congress Govt. 


Some of the Congress Provincial Governments have seat us reports or their acti- 
vities The reports ate neither exhaustive uv: up todate. The provinces of Behar, 
Uthal and the Fivatier have not yet sent thei reports 


Bombay—Budget Session 


The Budget Session concluded its business on September 23 There was little 
legislation of note this session But there were two important official resolutions 
passed in this Session, one on the Constituent Assembly aud the other on the return 
of the confiscated lands to Sat yagrahis 
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1 Re Conststuent Assembly 

This Assembly 1s of opinion that the Government of India Act 1935, In no way 
represent the will of the nation, and 15 wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate the subjection of the peopla of India. Therefore the Assembly 1s 
turthe: of opinion that the said Act should be repealed and replaced by a Constitu- 
tion framed bv a Constituent Assembly, elec ted on the basis of adult franchise, which 
ae tho Indian people full scope for development accoidimg to then needs and 
esr es 


2 Re Return of lands to Satyagrahis 

This Assembly accepts the poly of repurchasing, af ;fhe cost of Government 
lands and othe: immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, with a view to then restoration fo the onginal holders o1 
then heis, free of occupancy price, 


Record of Achevements— 

On the 15th September, the Home Mimste: reviewed the steps alicady taken by 
the Government in dnection of implementing the Congiess Policy am regard to 
restoration of civil berty and sad — 

The Congress formed Ministry on 17 July 

Senapatr Bapat was rele ised on 22nd unconditionally and the neat day securities 
of two newspapers amounting to Rs 7000 were ictunded The sane day another 
weregate amount of Rs 7,000 wis refunded to presses 

On JUth the tan on 227 political and others organisations was removed 

On August 4, Rs 9000 of securities fiom presses Wele refunded and notes 
demandirz securities aggregating tu Ry 11,250 from 19 newspapers were ordered to 
be cancelled Ihe same day notices demandin, deposit of sectuities amounting to 
Rs 20,000 frum cught presses were ordered to be cancelled 

On 10th August restiictions a.ainst Mr Inaolal Yagnih not a Congressman, to 
keep out of three districts and not to take part im any mectings or mahe any publi 
sperch o: statement in Ahmedabad District, were cancelled 

On 15th August notice demaiding deposit of security of Rs 2000 trom ‘ Khyut’, 
a Labour Weekly of M1 Ro A Khedgiher was cancelled Orders prohibiting giving 
of advatisements to certain newspapers were cancelled 

On 20th August notwe demanding secwaity fiom the Mahamad: Iioe Art Litho 
Piinting, and Rook Binding Works was cancelled 

On 26th August ban on 26 films connected with Mahatma Gandhi s activities during 
the R I C and C. D Movement had been removed 

Bans were bebe removed on Iiterature consistently with the policy of Goverument 
in legard to dissemination of class hatred end ideas iva ving of,auisel or unolga- 
mised violence The process was naturally slow 

In the meantime the ban on the specches and buriphy of Lohminya Milak by 
K A Gurup, ‘Pat by P & Sane and ‘Hindu Samy gDaishan’ by LB Bhopat- 
hat bad been removed 

Un 10th September notnes demanding sccuutics from ‘Cufch Samuhar aud 
“BKahibitors Review were cancclled Sccunhes were ordered to be refunded dn 
lespect of “Qniental Review . “haishibal and Sherkhui Proting Press, Kolata 

Lhere Was only one prosecution pending under the Indian Press Act, 195] and 
that was acunst Messs S M Justi aud S K Nigde Government were 
yemittin, the puaishments aud refuud of fine in cach Cwe was berg ordered 


feestrictsve Orders on Labour Leaders Cancelled 


On the 5,ame day, 1e, on the 15th, the Home Winister announced in the Bombay 
Ligislatve Assembly that the Goverument had decided to cancel the restrictive 
viders agunst the labour leaders, M N Misra, & WD Khan, Anantachan, H D 
Ktajih, h C Gupta and K N_ Joglehar He also announced that the seutence 
on Gogte, the Puona youth, who was convicted in connection with the shooting 
on Si Erpest Hotson, then acting Governor of Bombay, liad been remitted, and 
that the allowances of Messis 8 V. Deshpande aud 8 S Murajkur, labour Icaders 
under cxvfernment orders, have been doubled 

(Since writing the above, the Government have cancelled all the 1ematning 
viders either im respect of individuals 02 organisations which were moposed under 
kmerpency laws by the previous governments iu Bombuy ) 

Duriry the moth under ieport, the Congress Cabinet of Bumbay decided to 
remove the disabilities imposed =by previous administration on law-abidipy citizens 
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by withdiawing tho restiictions on arm licenses which had been enforced 
during the Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Cabinet also decided to extend the Indtan Factories Act to premises 
employing ten ot more workers where manufacturing process 1s carried on with 
or without the aid of power and also to extend the provision of the payment of 
Wages Act and Maternity Benefit Act to more industrial concerns 

[he Government of Bombay on the 28th September appointed a committee 
Nalled Physical Education Committee to investijate the question of introducino 
Physica) Education in schools Swami Kuvalayananda has been sanuiited 
Chairman of the Committee 

The Government also cnculated duting the month ano elaborate questionnaire to 
Presidents of Local Bodies and promiment leaders of pubho opimun asking for 
their views on various problems of local self-government, franchise bem, one of 


the most important questions 
MADRAS 


The Party consists of 188 mombers of the Madras Legislature 160 being membors 
of the Assembly out of a total stren th of 215, and 28 being members of the Council 
out of total strength of 99 Mr Moideen Autty Independent Mushm member of 
the Assembly was admitted to membership of the Puirty on September 4 1937 

The Executive Committee consists of 20 members bemg the Patty Lraler three 
Deputy Leaders, two Secretaries, twelve Whips the Treasurer and the floor leaders 
of the second chamhe1 

The General body has met seven times, and the Exe utive Committee 8 times 
Ministers and Parliamentary Sccretaries, who are vot onthe Executive Committe, 
are also invited to attend the meetings 

Questions of policy arising fiom time to time and ekctiors to various committees 
of the Legislature and other bodies as the Universities Railway Alvisorv Boards 
etc, have been considered at these meetings Adequate it presentation has heen 
allowed to other parties in respect of committees of the lLegisluture So far all the 
elections to committees of the houses of the Legislature have been uncontested 


The assumption of offite by the party has necessitated a new orientation in tho 
work of members of the ;arty imside the Levislature There 1s no lon,er any nee! 
for members of the Party to put questions 01 bring in bills or initiate othe: motions 
to draw the attention of Govetnment to popular grievances, since these may be 
remedied by a duect approach to the Ministers concerned It 1s omy very rarely, 
therefore, the members of the Congiess Party need have recourse to ventilation of 

Lrevances on the floor of the Legislative Assembly or that of the Counc! the normal 
unction of Party members being the defenco of Government policy from attacks by 
opposition parties The Party has decried thit in cises wheo members of the 
Paity desire to out interpcllations, or introlu ae bills or rottiate moti us netice of 
these may be sent to the Party office so that the, may be eximined by the 
committee of Parlhamentiry Se retuies to) Ministers with 1 view t> allow them to 
take the usual course on the floor of the Assembly o1 the Council, or to 1ecommen ft 
to the Ministers to take executive action in regard to these 


The members have toured them constituencies ind the Ministers and Puhamen- 
tary Secretaries are keeping touch with the elector ite 

The wotk of formulating poliaies aul programmes tor the Miutstry in accordance 
with the Congress election mauifesty is) entrasted to the Party Committees Fut 
this purpose forty one subjects were selected aud distributed amonz te: committees 
each of which fuuctiwus with & Parliamentary Secretiry as convener Lhe Ministers 
concerned, attend the moetinzs of these committees ind preside and thus keep in 
touch with the trend of opimiun in the Parts 


The Committees on Relizious Endowmaints bis suzzestel reform of the Religious 
Endowments Board and the extension of the Jor ‘ction of the Board t> the temples 
in Madras City and publi charitable endowme its thronghout the Presidency 

Radical chances in the constitution of functions of local boles and municipalities 
are bemg considered 

The Committee on Rural Indebteduess decided to recommend the declaration uf a 
moratolium on aynicultural debts 

The litigation Committee has evaminel the major and minor tiigation Act foi 
the Province 
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It is too soon yet to assess the value of the achievements of the Congress 
Government. But certain outstanding features of the work turned out by the 
various departments may be indicated. 


Prohibition 
This is the most outstanding reform announced so far by the Government As a 
policy to be worked through the entire Province by stages, prohibition has been 
adopted The fi:st district where the new policy will take effect 1s Salem From 
Ist October this distiict 15 declared “diy” and steps for enforcement of the new 
pohiey have been outlined in a Government communique published on 13th September, 


gisiation 13 being introduced in the piesent session which gives power to Govern- 
ment to function effectively in this behalf. 


Return of Securities to Newspapers 


Securities deposited by the followig newspapers and presses under the I, P. 
(E P) Act, 1921 have been ordered to bo refunded — 


a a a aaas ay Dipikai, Saidapet , Kistna Patiika, Masuhpatam , Dhinamani, 
adias 


Presses—Cocanada Printing Works, Cocanada , Indian Expiess, Madras , Mathru- 
bhum: Press, Calicut , Raju Press, Saidapet 


Abolition of the Black List 


The Black List of Newspapers and piesses to which Government advertisements 
and printing work were not given was cancelled Advertisements are given on the 
basis of receiving value for money paid and not as political patronage 


Proscription of Books 


The notification proscribing the book entitled “Malapalli’ has been cancelled. The 
ban on various other books are considered as they come up. 


Reform of Jails 
A provision of Rs 50,000 has been made in the Budget Estimate for 1937 38 for 
the supply of butter mijk to all prisoners in the Province 
Scavenging work inside the jail was till now allotted to prisoners on the caste 
basis, and usually Harijans were made to do the work This 1ule has now been 
amended so as to omit specific reference to caste, and the work 1s now allotted to 
1isoners with due regard to the status and previous habits of the prisoners, and the 
Superintendent of each jail 13 given discietion to allot the work 


Repeal of Repressive Law 
The Moplah Outiage Act has been repealed, 


Release of Prisoners 


Prisone1s convicted in the Kottapatam Summe1 School Case, Cocanada Conspiracy 
Case, Rampa Rebellion piisoners, Security Case prisoners, & I R Strike prisoners, 
and Moplah State prisoners, have been released 


Remission of Land Revenue 
The Government have budgetted for a remission of land :evenue to the extent of 
Rs 75 lakhs 
Reinstatement of Village Officers 
Lhe reinstatement of village officers dismissed from service for paiticipation in 
Congress activities is under considelation 
The Peasant Problem 


A committee of the Legislature 1s appointed to investigate into the conditions of 
tenants in zamindary areas with a view to revise the Estates Land Act 

Assignment of waste lands and vacant sites has been temporarily suspended with 
a view to formulate a policy towaids a just and equitable distribution of the same 
for the benefit of the poorer classes and relief of unemployment 
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Agricultural Indebtedness 


Legislation for the declaration of moratorium on Agricultural Debts with a view 
to ultimate compulsory scaling down is being promulgated. 


Handspinning 


A provision of a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been included in the current year’s budget 
for encouraging the handspinoing movement in the shape of grants. The grant will 
be devoted to two main purposes, firstly, for the improvement ol the implements em- 
ployed in Hane? DEUnID, and secondly for assisting the production of khadi to develop 

y means of a bounty on increases over presont production. The bounty will be paid 
as and when increased production is obtained, thus ensuring the expansion of the 
occuption to larger areas than at present covered. 


Khbaddar (Name Protection) Act, 1934 


The provisions of Section 2 of the Khaddar (Name Protection) Act 1934 have been 
brought into forve in this Province. The name ‘Khaddar’ can now be applied ouly 
to cloth that is handspun and handwoven. Spurious khaddar production will be 
brought under ‘false trade description’ under the provisions of the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act and will be liable to penalty. This is intended to encourage production 
of genuine khaddar. 


The Madras Regulation of the Sale of Cloth Act, 1937 


It is proposed to introduce a Rill to regulate the trade of dealers in cloth within 
the Province in the Legislative Assembly on the 25th September, 1937. It is proposed 
to make a licence necessary for the carrying on of such trade. Dealers exclusively 
selling handloom products will have licence without any fee but all others are to pay 
a fee. The fee is fixed at a very Jow sum of Rs. 2 per annum in the case of shops, 
the monthly turnover of which does not exceed Rs. 5, and of Rs. 5 per annum 
in case of other shops. If the licence fee is not obtained within the time provided 
in the Bill, double fees will be levied. This measure will act as a first step in the 
ultimate protection intended for the handloom weaver. 


The Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 1922 
(Madras Act V of 1923) 


It is proposed to iatroduce the Bill in the Legislative Assembly on September 
25, 1937. The Act as it stands does not permit of the giving of a subsidy to 
cottage industries except for research oor the purchase of machinery. The 
developmen: of cottage and village industries is a matter of vital necessity. the 
former being an industry carried on by a worker in his own homo and the latter 
being an industry which forms the normal occupation whether whole or part time, 
of any class of the rural population. The object of the Bill is to enlarge the 
scope of the Act so as to permit of the giving (a) of subsidies for asy purpose 
In the case of cottage industries, aud (b) of such assistance to village industries 
as may from time to time be found necessary. 


Provision of Employment for the fermented toddy tappers in Salem District 


With a view to absorbing the toddy tappers likely to be thrown out of 
employment consequent on the introduction of prohibition in Salem it is proposed 
to employ the tappers to the production of unfermented sweet cocoanut toddy and 
to convert it into jaggery. AS a preliminary to this, it is proposed to conduct 
certain experiments under the contro! of the Industries Department to find out the 
economics of jaggery manufacture from covoanut sweet toddy. The interests of owners 
of cocoanut topes have not been lost sight of by tho Government. Salem imports 
a great deal of cocoanut oil from the West Coast. When a large number of 
cocoanut trees are released from tapping some use must be found for the nuts. It 
is proposed to conduct certain experiments to extract oil from copra. 


Educated Unemployed 


The Government have ordered the collection of statistics regarding the educated 
unemployed through the agency of the Revenu. ivepartment. 


Settlement of Strikes 


The Government had appointed a board of Conciliation in connection with a 
recent strike in Sree Ganesgr Aluminium Works, Madras. The differences between 
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the employer and Workmen are now under the investigation of the Board. By 
agreement of parties, the Labour Union was recognised by the management at the 
suggestion of the Minister for Labour. 

As regards another strike in the Ring Frame Department of the Madura Mills 
managed by Messrs, A. & F. Harvey Ltd the Government have announced their 
decision to appoint a court of enquiry under Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 
1928, The strike of electrical workers at Cannanore was settled at the instance 
of the Department of Industries and Labour. 

The strike at the P. W. D. Workshops was called off on the Government 
promusin to investigate the grievances of the workers. Certain suggestions have 
een made to the Union with a view to granting rocognition, 


Public Health 


The Government have taken on hand the reorganisation of the Provincial 
Medical Service with a view to utilising all the medical talent available by 
roviding for the enlisting of the services of honorary medical officers on a muc 

ee scale than at present. ; a 
or the first time in the history of the Madras Medical Colloge an Indian Principal 
was appointed soon after the assumption of office by the Congress Ministry. ote 

Urgent measures were taken for tackling the cholera epidemic in Guntur District, 
The local medical “practitioners, the Congress volunteers, the officers of the Health 
Department, the District Collector and Shri Konda Venkatappiah have all cooperated 
in fighting the epidemic which was brought under control within a week of its incid- 
ence. Such co-operation was unprecedented and proved an object lesson for the 
control of epidemic in the future. Similar measures were also taken to combat the 
outbreak of plague in the Nilgiris, with tho result that the hill station was free from 
the infection within a period of three weeks after the report of the first case. 

The Budget for the current year provides for the carrying out of all drainage 
and water supply schemes for which details have beon already workel out. 

A scheme of providing protected water supply to all the villages in the Province 
is under the active consideration of the Government. Details have been called 
for with a priority list so that the regular execution may be taken up immediately. 
A uew Public Health Act is being drafted. 


Religious Endowments 


The Government have suspended notifications of all temples with a view to 
enquire whether a less drastic method cannot be found for dealing with reported 
cases of mismanagement. A committeo is investigating amendments to the Act with 
a view to remedy the many defects complained of by the Publio. 


Local Administration 


Government have introduced the coloured ballot box system of voting at elections 
to Municipalities and District Boards. The franchise for elections to local bodies has 
beea extended by the adoption of the Legislative Assembly electoral roll in respect 
of elections to local bodies also. Legislation is under consideration to abolish the 
system of nominations to local bodies. The hanon the hoisting of the National Flag 
by local bodies has been removed. Proposals are under consideration for holding 
elections to Jocal bodies that have been superseded by order of the previous 
Governments, 

Irrigation 

The Criterion for undertaking iirigation works of a productive nature which was 
fixed as a return of 6 p.c. on the sum-at-charge since 1921 has been reduced to ¢ 
p. c. with effect from Ist April 1937 with the result that it is now possible to take 
up certain schemes previously abandoned on the ground that they did not satisfy 
the criterion of productivity. Some of these schemes are now being re-examined 
and it may be possible to undertake some of them in the near future. 

Several extension schemes to benefit rural areas have been sanctioned 
recently. Work on the installation of an additional penstock pipe and additional 

enerating machinery at the Pykara Power House to meet the increasing load 
18 proceeding apace. Construction work on the extension of Pykara power to 
Madura, Virudhunagar and Rajapalayam is proceeding rapidly and supply to 
Madura is expected to be given in December 1937. The Mettur Hydro-electric 
Scheme commenced partial operation in July and it is expected to be in regular 
operation in December 1937, 
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The investigation of the Papanasam Hydro-electric Scheme has heen completed 
and the report on the Scheme will be examined shortly 

Construction work 18 in full swing m the Vizagapatam and Bezwada Thermal- 
Electric Kc heme whih will meet the immediate power needs of some of the 
Andhra districts 

Extensions costing 142 lakhs hal bien sanction in order to meet the 
increased demand fo: power by the fteel Rolling Mulls at Negapatam which are 
installing alditional furnaces for the purpose of smelting and refining The national 
importance of the establishment of this basic industry ino this Presidency apart 
altogether from the revenue which will accrue to Government from the scale of 
electricity 1s too obvious to require emphasis Besides other economic advantages & 
certain amount of pei1manent employment will be created. 


Education 


Measures aie being investigated for the re-organisation of the entire machinery 
of elementary education Steps are being devised for the introduction of compulsory 
learning of Hindustani, with option in sertpt in the First, Second and Third Forms 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Hon ble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the leader of the Congress Party in the 
(! P Legislative Assembly along with his colleagues took charge of the Government 
i UW P on July 16, 1937 


I The salaiv of the Hon'ble Premier and each of the Hon ble Ministers 18 
Rs 500 p m plus Rs 150 as car allowance and free fu oished residence 

In order to secure the good will and co-operation of the munoritics more particu- 
larly of the Muslims the Hon blo Promie in selecting his ministers and their Parha- 
mentary Secretaries hept in view tho claims of the minorities as well Two of the 
six Hon bly Ministers and three out of thiuteen Parliamentary Secretaiies have been 
appointed from amongst the Muslims while the two Parliamentary Secretaries repre- 
sent the depressei classes The Unartted Provinces has the uatque distinction of 
having a lady as a Mimster Every important community has a representative 
amongst the Parliamentary Secretaries 

3 Soon afte: taking up tho reins of Government the Congress Ministry examined 
the cases of the political prisoners and issued orders for the release of all persons 
convicted unde: Section 124-A I P, Cor orderei to furnish security under Section 
108 Criminal Procedure Code 

Orders for the withdrawal of all cases pending in courts unde: Section 124-A 
I. P C and 108, Cr P C were also issued 

4 The cases of prisoners convicted of offences in connection with political move- 
ments have also been examined Most of these prisoners have already served the 
majo)! portion of the terms of them imprisonment and Government are confident that 
they no longer believe in the policy of violence and have no intention of following 
it fuither Acting on that belief the Government have decided to remit the unex- 
pired portion of the sentences of certain prisoners whose cases have been considered 
and to release such of them who have already served long terms of imprisonment. 
Some other cases are still under consideration 

The Government have also examined the cases of organisations which had been 
deviared unlawful associations in 1932 and have removed the ban under Crnmuaal 
Law Amendment Act in the case of certain associations in Cawnopore, Allahabad and 
other distiicts of the provinve which are still subject to it The Government have 
also issued orders for the refuud of the sevurities whith were demanded from presses 
and newspapers under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931 save in the 
cases Of securities recently demanded in oconnevtion with communal tens oa which 
cases are also being examined 

The Government are also recognising the principle of the freedom of the press and 
in pursuance of their policy of impartiality in this matte: do not observe any dis- 
crimination against any press or newspaper ou account of the political opinions of 
its editor or manager and that all questions °{ press advertisements. court notices 
and printing work are treated impartially on a str'ctly business basis. ; 

5 The Government have also taken in hand several measures for the relief of 
the peasantry. It has appointed 2 committees, one for the purpose of examining 
existing laws relating to land revenue and tenaavy with a view to revising them in 
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order to put an end to the distress among the peasantry. In the meantime steps 
are being taken to stay proceedings for ejectment of tenants and under-proprietors, 
for enhancement of rent and realisation of rent due for periods prior to and includ- 
ing Kharif 1344 Fasli and in the case of areas damaged by hail or other calamities 
In recent months for Rabi 1344 Falsi as well. The Government desire to secure 
stability of tenure for all tenants and to effect reduction in heavy burden of their 
arrears of rent. The Government have asked the Board of Revenue to issue orders 
to the Revenue Courts to stay all proceedings for ejectment, for realisation of old 
arrears of rent, for resumption of holdings and the like until the enactment of 
necessary legislation. The Government therefore consider it a matter of justice to 
protect those tenants who are at present in possession of their holdings from eject- 
ment on the expiry of their tenure or for old arrears of rent. 

The other committee is being appointed to consider the steps necessary to remove 
the burden of rural indebtedness and to propose measures for relief. Pending such 
legislation Government intend introducing a Bill to stay proceedings for the recovery 
of the debts of the peasants through orders and processes issued under the existing laws. 

In this connection Government also propose to examine other laws touching the 
peasantry with a view to render them more beneficial to tenants, under proprietors 
and small zamindars. They have also asked the Board of Revenue to stay procecdiags 
for execution of civil decrees by the sale of land in the case of small zamindars, and 
to stay the Encumbered Estates Act, while new measures are hammered out. 

It is expected that these committees will be able to commence their work some- 
time in October next and finish their labour by the end of this year, so that the 
Government may consider their reports before any final decision and formulating 
necessary legislation. The Government have emphasized that the rent for Rabi 1344 
Fasli in areas other than those affected with natural calamity, as also future reats, 
during the period of enquiry should be promptly paid by the tenants and protection 
against suits and executions given now by the Government (rders does not extend 
to Rabi 1344 Fasli and future instalments of rent. The Government hope that the 
tenants in their own interests will co-operate fully and promptly and assist in the 
tusk of introducing beneficent measures of relief. 

6. The situation created by the disputes between the employers and their workers in 
Cawppore has been engaging the close attention of the government ever since they assumed 
office. Relations between the mill-owners and workers 10 the textile industry have been un- 
satisfactory for many months past. During the last 9 months there have »een numerous 
strikes. On July 26, 1937 there has a general strike in the Muir Mills and since that date 
these mills have been closed. The workers in other mills—Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Textile 
Mills—also went on strike. The Hon'ble Premier and the Hon'ble Minister for 
Industries several times visited Cawopore and held a conference with labour repre- 
sentatives as well as the Managing Committee of the newly formed Mill Owners 
Association and conside-el their grievances. Settlement of the whole dispute was 
however arrived at and the strike terminated when an agieement was signed by the 
Employers’ Association and the labour Ivaders on August 9, 1937. The Government 
provided for: (1) Recognition of the Union, (2) No victimisation and wage-cuts, (3) 
Committee of engniry. (4) No strikes during the period of the eoquiry. The Govern- 
ment has appointed a Committee of enqniry with B. Rajendra Prasad as Chairmau 
to investigate aud report on relations of the employers and labour in Cawaopore in 
all its aspects. A labour welfare officer has besn appointed at Cawnpore by the 
Government tv look after the interests of labour to secure immediate relief wherever 
possible and to promote good relations between the employers and the employed. 

General municipal elections in certain areas have been postponed. The Govern- 
ment intends to examine the question of revising the municipal law and of widen- 
ing of the franchise. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


F A statement showing the work already accomplished and the work under oonsi- 
eration :— 


I—Home Affairs, Law and Order and Justice 
A.— Work Accomplished : 


(i) Release of al) political prisoners ; 
(11) Repatriation of Bengal Detenus confined in Damoh jail ; 
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He Release of communal riot (1927) prisoners ; 
iv) Return of Press Securities and restoration of forfeited amounts ; 


(v) Issue of a circular removing disqualifications imposed upon Civil Disobe- 
dience convicts ; 


(vi) Withdrawal of prosecution of political character ; 
(vii) Removal of ban from some proscribed literature and proscribed films. 


B—Work under ‘constderatton : 


Legislative changes concerning various departments to be submitted early so that 
amendments to Acts concorned be introduced in the December Session. 
The contemplated changes cover the following subjects : 


Jail Reform ; Amendment of the Police Act and curtailment of expenditure over 
olice ; Revision of Book-Circulars Reform in Publicity Department ; Separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions ; Revision of the system of appointing public prose- 
cutors; Reduetion of the salaries of Advocate General and Government Pleader, 
abolition of the post of the Government Pleader ; Revision of the system of Hony. 
Magistrates ; Amendment of Court Fees Act; Retrenchment in the Judicial Depart- 
ment and direct recruitment to be proposed; Abolition of Commissioners’ Divisions 
and Circle Inspectors of Police, General retrenchment to the extreme limit, abolition 


of Civil and revenue districts and retiring those judicial officers who have been ia 
service for 25 years and are inefficent. 


Ii—Finance, Forest and Industries Departments 
A— Work accomplished : 


(:) Reduction in the grazing rates and allowing extraction of minor forest produced 
free of cost in tracts inhabited mostly by the aborigines. (si) Opening schovls for 


aborigines, (itt) Giving preference by Government departments to manufactures of 
the province. 


B—Work under consideration : 


(‘) Commercial and economic survey of the provinvial forests ; (#) Survey of 
the Mineral wealth of the province; (ses) All round financial retrenchment. 


HIl—Revenue and Excise Departments 


(‘) It has been decided to permanently reduce land revenue by 12 and a half per 
cent in the case of small holders throughout the province ,; 

(it) More Debt Concilation Boards are established with a view to reduce agricul- 
tural indebtedness ; 


It has been decided to re-examine thea settlements which were made after 1924 to 
give relief where assessment is found to be very heavy ; 


Legislation will shortly be introduced giving more rights to the tenants and greater 
relief as against the malguzars ; 


One district, one sub-division and one Taluqa _are to be declared dry from the Ist 
of January 1938 - 


Some industrial areas are also to be declared dry ; Hinganghat, Baduera and Katni 
cement area are to be taken up first ; 

Clubs will be licensed and foreign liquor shops will be reduced ; country liquor 
shops will be reduced in other areas and the price of the liquor will be slightly en- 
hanced ; outstill area will be considerably reduced. 


1V—Local Self-Government, Medical and Public Health Departments 


(:) A comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the entire system of lucal 
Self-Goverament has been prepared and will sooa be areas before the public by the 
Government. A new local self-Government Act will be framed on the basis of this 
scheme in the near future. Copies of the new scheme are enclosed herewith. 

(it) The rule disqualifying ex-C. D. convicts for employment for municipal service 
and that of other local bodies suitably amended. 


(tis) Franchise for looal bodies scaled dow. '» bring the namber of their voters 
to the level of Assembly voters. 

(iv) Representation sent to the Secretary of State urging upon him the necessity 
of allowing the Provincial Government to appuint a non-l. M. §, officer ag tho 
Superintendent of the Medical School, Nagpur. 
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A Committee of officials and non-officials will soon be appointed to examine the 
question of extending medical aid to rural areas through the agendy of indigenous 
systems of Ayurveda and Yunani; an announcement to this effect will be made shortly. 

A bill to constitute a provincial board to which will be delegated the task of or- 
ganising public health activities coupled with physical education, sports and other 
allied activities in rnral and urban areas, is under consideration. 


V—Public Works and Settlement Departments 
A— Work done: 


(‘) The High Court Building estimate has been brought down (10.5 lakhs to 7.5 
lakhs). It is being further examined with a view to effect further reduction ; 

(it) Constraction of some residential buildings has been stopped ; 

(#t¢) Recruitment to class I service has been withheld with a view to implement 
the Congress Resolution of fixing the pay of public services so that they may not 
exceed Rs. 500 per month. New entrants are also warned that their pays may be 
subjected to new scales consistent with the above limitation. 

(iv) Irrigation rates have been ordered to be reduced from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 2-4; 
this was done against all laws and rules to avert a crisis : it is however another 
matter that the crisis was averted by heavy rains thus practically rendering the 
reduction futile. But the fact of reduction against all rules will go a great way 
in letting the cultivators know that the Congress will not make a fettish of laws 
and rules when it is a question of averting a crisis and preventing hardship to the 
ouitivators. 


B—Work under Consideration : 


(i) Examination of rates of P. W. D. Irrigation works with a view to effect 
permanent reductions. 

(ts) Substitution of Indian materials for foreign ones in the matter of roads and 
other works; tar for roads shall henceforth be of Indian make : 

(ts) A proposal has been submitted whereby no land-holder shall be dispossess- 
ed of his land compe ; none shall be dispossessed below the limit of 35 acres 
which will provide the older with a bare means of livelihood. Similarly, the Bill 

rovides that a person holding more that 200 acres shall not deprive any one 

aving land below that limit ; this provision will check concentration of land in few 
hands on one side and landlessness on the other. The measure may be described 
as introducing ‘socialism’ withou:t expropriation of confiscaiton. 


VI—Education 
Work under consideration : 


(:) Compulsory primary education to be enforced in areas where there aie 
schools ; next step in compulsion will affect the girls who will be compulsorily 
educated, Local bodies are already being moved to introduce compulsion on the 
above lines : 

(1t) The scheme of Vidya Mandir is being introduced to meet the requirements 
of 24,000 villages which now go without any educational facilities and for which 
the Government cannot provide funds to establish sehools of the existing types. 

(iii) Revision of curriculum in primary and secondary schools so as to make 
it more national and suitable to the needs of the times; (iv) Some examinations to 
be abolished; (v) Education through radio and motion pictures—Schemes are under 
consideration; (vi) Revision of Education Acts. (vii) Introduction of adult education ; 
(vill) Physical education, and reorganisation of boy scout movement ; (ix) Revision 
of the read Act with a view to make the constitution moie democratic than 
at present. 

e Vice-Chancellor has already been approached and a Sub-Committee has 
appointed to prepare a draft. 
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(2) Shri Rafi Ahmai Kidwai—( Revenue, Agriculture and Jats) 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(t) Shi: Ajit Prasad Jam, (1) Shri Gopina h Shiivastava 
(1) Shit Wukum Singh 

(3) Dr Kailas Nath Katju—(Development cd Justsce) 

Parhamentary Secretaries —(1) Shi Jugal Kishore (1) Shri Bihar: Lal Chaudhuri 

(4) Shrimati Vaya Lakshmi Pandit—(Lecal Self-Government & Health). 

Parliamentary Secret utes—(1) Shri A G Kher, (11) Shm Chandra Bhal 

(5) Shiu Pyare Lal Sharma—( Educattron) 

Pathamentary Secretaries—(1!) Suri Husain Zaheer, (11) Shut Karan Singh Kane 

(6) Shin Mohammad [brahim—(Communteatron and Irrigation). 

Pailamentary Secretary—(1) Shi: Laxmi Narayan. 


Behar 


(1) Shri Stthrishna Sinha, Premter—(Home and Revenue sncluding Jails, Judt- 
cary and Legtslature) 

Pailiamentary ecretaries—(1) Shiri Shivanandan Prasad Mandal—(Judscsary and 
Jasis), (1) Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay—Rerenuc, Apposntments and Polsttcal) 

(2) Shri Anugraha Narayan Sinha—(Frnance and Local Self-Government including 
Publte Works and Commerce) 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shi Jagat Narayan Lul—(Finance and Commerce), 
1) Shi Jimut Bahan Sen—{Publse Works and Irrigation), (11) Shri Binodanand 
ha—(Local Self-Government, Medtcal and Pu’ Health) 

(3) Dr Syed Mahamud—(Hducation and Lk velopment). 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Sarangdhu singh (Education and Registra- 
tson), (11) Shit Jagywan Ram—(Development) 

(4) Shit Jaglal Chaudhury—(Zzerse and Publie Health), 

Pailiamentary Secretary—Manulvi Sayeedul Hoque—(E£xerse) 

44 
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Central Provinces 
(1) Dr N B Khare, Premier—(Home) 
(2) R 8 Shukla—(Education) 
(3) Shri D P Mis1a—(Local Self-Government) 


(4) Shri R M Deshmukh—(Public Works) 
(5) Shn Y. M Shareef—(Law) 

(6) Shri D K. Mehta—Finance) 

(?) Bhr1 P B Gole—(Revenue and Excise) 


Orissa 


(1) Shri Biswanath Das, Premiex—(Home, Finance, Education and Development) 
(2) Shri Nityanand Kanungo—Revenue and Public Works) 
3) Shi: Bodhiam Dubey—(Law, Commerce, Public Health and Local Self-Govt 
arhamentary Secretaries —(1) Shr Jagannath Misra—(Iniigation and P. W D 
(11) Shr Rajykrishna Bose—(Education, Local Self-Government, Excise and Ko est) 
Qu) Shi Jadumant Mang1aj—(Finance and Publicity) (1v) Shi Radhakrishna Biswas 
Roy—({ Law and Commerce) 


N W. F. P 


(1) Dt Khan Sahib, Premer—(Political, Home and Public Works) 
(2) Shri Bhanjuram Gandhi—(Finance and Legislatuic) 

(3) Kaz. Ataullah—({Education, Revenue and Agriculture) 

(5) Khan Md Abbas Khan—(Industries) 


The Wardha Education Conference 


As goon as Congress took up office and had to face the problem of mass education 
Gandhiy: gave his attention to the question in all its aspects—but particulary to 
primary education in rural areas His suggestions on this appeared in Halijan as a 
scheme of education to centre round some form of productive manual work, and to 
be self-supporting in the sense that it should pay for the expenses of its teachers 
He invited the opinions of educationalists and national workers on his suggestions, 
and finally a Conference on National Education was called to meet at Wardah on 
October 22 and 23 under Gandhijis presidentship, to discuss the question in all its 
bearings and if possible to give some practical shape to his suheme Oniginally it 
had been planned that the Conference should cover in its deliberations the whole 
field ot national elucation, but as it was necessary to atrive at some practical con- 
clusions within the short tims at its disposal only the most immediate and pressing 
problem, the problem of piimary education was discussed The Conference was a 
very small and select body Invitations were confined to the Education Ministers of 
the six Congress Provinces, and to icprscutative workers im the field of natio ral 
education. Ihe proceedings of the Conference conducted im Lnmdustani were 
entiely business-like 

The president explained his suheme and placed it before the conference not only 
as a provisional educational expciimcnt to meet the exigency of the limited resources 
at the disposal of the Congiiss Muntiste:s, but as one based on a recognised educa- 
tional principle and suited to the genius of ou: people and the essentially rural 
character of ow cultwe. 

The subject was thrown open for discussion and after a fall and free discussion 
in five sittings the Conference pissed the following four resolutions 

1 ‘That in the opinion of the Conference freo and compulsory education be 
provided foi scven years on a nation-wide scale 

3. That the medium of instruction be the mothe: tongue 

3 ‘That the Conference endorses the HBS ber made by Mahatma Gandhi that the 
process of education throughout the period should centre 10und some furm of manual 
and productive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed or traming to 
be given should, as far as posse be integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child 

4 That the Conference expects that this system of education will be gradually 
able to cover the remuneration of the teachers 

The Conference then appointed a small committce to prepare a planned syllabus 
on the basis of the resolutions pussed by the Conference, and to submit them report 
to Mahatma Gandhi within one month 
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Members of the Committee 


Dr Zakir Husain (Prestdent), Syt. Vinoba Bhave, Syt Shree Krishna Das Jajoo, 
Syt Kishori Lal Mashruwala, Syt J.C Kumarappa, Prof Siyuddin, Prof K T 
Shah, Syt Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Shrimati Asha Devi and Syt Aryanayakam (Convener) 


Release of Detenus and Politicals in Bengal 


Mahatma Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 25th October to 
16th November despite a very high blood pressure and otherwise bad state of health 
He carzied on long talks with the Bengal Mimstry and the Provincial Governor. He 
met a number of ex-detenus and othe: political prisoners. On his way back from 
Calcutta he paid a visit to the Hilt Concentration Camp where he had a two hours’ 
talk with sixteen state prisoners The Government has now issued a communique 
ordering release of about 1,100 detenus with the 1estriction that they have to notify 
the police of any change in their address Thc communique further says “As 
regards the remaimng detenus. no more than 450 1n number a larze portion of 
whom are in camps and jails, Government propose to take up their cases in the 
near future M1. Gandhi has offered to int-rview individual detenus, a task which 
he intends to undertake im about fou: months time and for which Government will 
gladly afford him every facility Government hopes then to be in a position to grant 
immediate release to those detunus in respect of whom Mi Gandhi may be able to 
give Government satisfactory assurances after seeing the individual detenues. In the 
meantime the Government will continue to consider relaxation in .odividnal cases 
and, 1f such action appears to bo justified complete release ’ 

Mahatma Gandhi has pointed that the mamtenance of “non-violent atmosphere” 
in the province 15 absolutely necessary The Government uses different language 
inasmuch as if says “Its (the policy of progressive i9lease of detenus) success must 
however ‘lepend on the co-operation of the public and the leaders of public opinion 
maintating an atmosphere in which subversive movements will fiad no encouragement.” 
Mahatma Gandhi has expressed the hope and belief that the words “subversive 
movements” used m this connection mean “no more than activities which are 
either themselves violent 01 which aire intended to further violence” 


NOTES 


Congress Minestry in N W. TL. 


Dr. Khan Sahibs motion of no-confidence in the Council of Ministers consisting 
of Sir Abdul Qaiyum and two others was passed in the Fiont.er Assembly on Sep- 
tember 3 by 2? votes to 22 Thereupon the Governor invited Dr Khan to form a 
Ministry The new Ministry that Di Khan formed consisted of three Congressmen 
and one 4 membe1 of the Democratn party, Khan Abbas Khan who signed the 
Congiess pledge. Babu Rajyendia Prasad and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who had 

one to tho Frontier in the couse of a joint statement made «lea: that the new 

inistry formed in the Fiontie: Province was purely a Congress Ministry, eight 
non-Congressites who were iustrumental in ending the Qatyum Ministry having 
signed the following Declatation ‘Finding ourselves in agreement with the policy 
and progiamme of Congiiss work in the Legislatures and considering tho situation 
in this province, wo hereby agree to give ow full co-operation to the Congress 
Party in the Fiontior Legislative Assembly im furtherance of that programme, to 
participate 10 the deliberations of that party, to be bound by its decisions regarding 
its constitutional activities within the Legislature and to be subject to the control 
and discipline of the party in equal measure with other members of it.’ 


Bijnore Bye-electson 


The Hon Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim was elected by the Gashwal and Biynore 
Districts Mohammedan Rural Constituency as a member of the U P. Legislative 
Assembly on the Muslim League Ticket Shoitlv afterwards he resigned bis member- 
ship of the Muslim League and jomed th: Congress patty in the Assembly. He 
agreed to his inclusion in the Congress  ¢ ibinet on the condition that he would be 
permitted by the party to resign and seh re-election to the Assembly. He 
resigned his seat on the Ist of (xtober The bye-election that followed 
roused widcesproad inteist. It was iegaided as a test-contest between the 
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Muslim League and the Congress. The result was announced on the 6th November. 
The Hon. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim was declared elcectod securing 7271 votes, The 
ve candidate of the Muslim League, Khan Bahadur Abdus Sami, polled 2102 votes 
only. 
Gandht Jayanti Week 

The 69th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celobrated with enthusiasm all ovor 
the country. The 2nd of October, as usual, heralded a week of large public meetings, 
special Gandhi Jayanti numbers of newspapers and sale and hawking of Khadhi. 
The President in the course of his statement reminded the country specially of 
the “lesson he has taught us of peaceful, disciplined action” and of Khadi ‘the 
symbol of our struggle for freedom” and ‘tho livery of national service’, 


China Day 

In response to the appeal issued by the President, 26th rg bey was observed 
as China Day for expressing the Country’s condemnation of Japan’s wanton aggre- 
ssion in China and conveying its full sympathy to the Chinese people in their brave 
resistance in several places. The War Danger Resolution of the Faizpur Congress 
was explained to the people and passed and protest recorded against the sending of 
Indian Troops to China without the assent of the people. 


President's Tour 

Accompanied by Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, the President commenced his tour of 
four days in Gujrat on September 13. As usual Jarge and enthusiastic crowds 
greeted him everywhere. Peasants mustercd in their scores of thousands to listen 
to the Congress message. He addressed a record gathering of 20,000 women in 
Ahmedabad. The city of Baroda also, accorded him a_ rousing reception. On his 
way back he stopped for a day at Ajmere and Beawar where he met Congress 
workers and addressed big mass meetings. 

A large number of addresses and purses were presented to the President in the 
course of his Gujrat Tour. The total amount of purse collection was Rs. 55,885-11. 
Of this Rs. 20,112-7-3 reprosented contributions earmarked for the Kamala Nehru 


Memorial Fund. 


Political Arrests, Searches, Convictions etc. 


The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the Daily Press. The 
list is not exhaustive. 

In The Punjab 


The Punjab C. I. D. arrested on September 3, Sri Dev Dutt, President of the 
Bharat Saput Mandal under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Charges under Section 124-A I. P.C, were framed against Mohinder Sinha, a 
socialist of Jullundur in respect of alleged seditious speeches. 

Addl. District, Magistrate, Hoshiarpur framed charges against Maulvi Mohammad 
Sharif, President of the Local Congress Committee under 124-A for alleged  sedi- 
tious speeches. 

The C.I. D. Police arrested an alleged communist, a young Sikh under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. The youngman had recently returned from America. 

A police party raided Bradlaugh Lfall in Lahore on September 21 and arrested 
Ribi Fatima Begum, a prominent congress worker under section 153 1. P. C. for the 
alleged offence of reciting an objectionable poem at Batula. 

The Ludhiana Police arrested on September 21 Mufti Mohammad Nasim, President, 
City Congress Committee, Ludhiana under Section 124-A of I. P, C. 

September 22. Babu Dhian Sinha, a well known political worker of Jaudiala was 
placed under strict surveillance on his release after undergoing 22 years rigorous 
imprisonment. a 

September 27, Sardar IIazara Sinha American, 4 socialist, ex-editor of the ‘Kirti’ 
was arrested under Section 420 I. P. C. 

September 27. The name of Ujlagar Sinha, Socialist worker of the Doaba was re- 
Seta as a bad character by the police under Section 110, Cr. P. C. Two other 
Socialists, Lakori Ram Pardesi and Sardar Munsha Sinha have been placed under 


police surveillance, 
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Master Tara Sinha of Lahore was arrested under Section 324 I P C on September 29 

Babu Kharak Sinha was sentenced to one years rigorous imprisonment at 
Hoshiarpur 

Charges were framed against Sardar Balwant Sinha under Section 302-115 I. P.C 
on the basis of the speech delivered by the a cused on the Andamans Prisoners Day. 

The Panjab Government served not«e on Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Mr. 
Manmath Nath Gupta to remove themselves within 24 hours from the Punjab 

An order from the Governor of the Punjab was served on Uday sinha Rawat, 
a@ prominent worke: of the Congress Socialist Party to remove himself from the 
Punjab before the expiry of 24 hours from the time of service of the order 

ahor: Ram, a socialist of Jullundur district was conv ted on October 23 under 
Section 124-A I P C. and sentenced to one years rigorous imprisonment for deli- 
vering & seditious speech in August last. 

November 3 An order forfeiting the security of Rs 10 was served to-day 
by the Punjab Government on Milap, a vernacular Dat'y of Lahore The ation was 
tahen under the Indian Press Emeigency Powers Act for pubh ation of an 
article calculated to prejudice recruitment to ani disuiplinea of the army 


In Bengal 


Notices under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages \ct were served on 
Awga Mohan Banverjee, Ramani Ray, Moni Das and seven other Bengal: youths 
directing them not to leave the Municipal limits of Cal utta withont permission and 
to report themselvos once a day to the police 

Sudhir Kumar Dutt, a boy of eigtheen was convicted under Sections 35 
and 36 of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act ani sentenced to 2 
years’ rigolous 1mp1isonment 

Anil Baran Bannerjee, a student aged 16 years was sentenced to 6 months 
rigorous implisonment under the Bengil Suppression of Terroiist Outrages Act 

1 J M. Das Gupta, Acting Piesident B P C C_ was fined Rs 10) on charge 
of causing obstiuction to public street on Andaman Day 11 Rajant Mukherjee, a 
socialist Leader was similarly convicted 

Surendia Nath Bannerjee, owner of the Ajanta Printing Works was hauled up 
unde: the Press Emergency Powers Act for printing a leaflet issued by the Andaman 
Pohtical Prisoners’ Relief Committee 


In Madras 


(ctober 2—Shri S S_ Batliwalla was arrested under 124-A I[ P C. at Tellichery 
on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate Nellore, 


In the Indian States 


Rampur September 16 As a measure to stem the agitation which followel the 
announcement of new 1eforms in the State, Section I4f Cr P C was promul- 
gated prohibiting all political meetings and processions and 957 arrests had been 
made mostly under Section 144 Cr P C according to a telegram received from the 
Chief Minister. 

September 22 The Jind State had externcd S Kaur Sinha, Secretary, Jind 
Siyasat Proja Mandal and five others some three yeais ago, Last year their pio- 
pa were confiscated on account of their political act vities The State authorities 

ave now ordered for the auction of those properties 

The City Magistiate directed Sht1 G R Swamy, joint Secretary of the Bangolore 
Distrfvt Congress Committee to execute a bond for Rs 200 and also to furnish two 
securities of like amount under Se tion 108 Cr. P C to heep the peace till the end 
of December 1337 

Chickmaghur, October 8 The District Magistrate has issued a notification bann- 
ing the erection of a flag staff and the hoisting thereon of the tri-colour flag and 
also parading it in procession for a period of sia months within a radwus of five 
miles of the town. Notices have been serv>! on si\teen persons, including lawyers, 
booksellers and merchants 

Bangalore Mr Nariman wasserved with an orde: under Section 39 of the 
Police Regulations prohibiting him to address any meeting On defiance of the order 
he was arrested 

Novembe: 1. Syt. G. R Swamy, Secretary of the City Congress Committee, 
Bangalore was arrested on a charge of rioting. About seventy persons majouity of 
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whom are congiessmen were arrested under various soctions in connection with 
recent Bangalore disturbanc as 

November 2 Ihe office of the Beawar Town Congress Committce, Merwara Anti- 
Separation Committee and the Jabou. committee and the houses of the President and 
the ee etary of the Congress Committee were searched and many filos and documents 
lemove 

November 2 Simultaneous searches at about one dozen places in the Jodhpur 
city were madc by the poliue. The Jodhpur Praja Mandalfand the Civil Liberties Union 
have been declared unlawful and the national ti colou flig removed 

November 3 Order under Section 144 Ci: P C_ yrohibiting meetings and pro- 
cessions Which expired to-day has been extended by a fortor ht 

Bangilore. November 8 Shi K YT Bhishvim, dictator of tho Council of action, 
Mysore Congress Board wis sentenced to 18 months’ 1g010us imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs 1,000 o: im default to furthe: 3 months rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 124-A JI P.C 

Bangalore. November 8 Shri Siddabugatah, President of the Mysore nae a 
Board and two othe: Congressmen on whom a notre under Section 108 Cr P C 
= eotvee were sentenced to uudergo imprisonment for one ycal till the security 1s 
arnished, 


The All India Congress Committee 
Calcutta Session—29th. October to 31st. October 1937 


Mr Nebru’s Survey of Political Developments 


The All-India Congress Committees meting opened at Calutta on the 29th 
October 1937 amidst the Looming of guns The President Mi Jatwahralal Nehru, and 
other leaders arrived in a procession There was a Jarge attendance of members and 
visitors Provincial Premiers, othc: Ministers and Speakers of the Assemblies were 
among those seated on the dais along with the members of the Congicss Working 
Comnmittec 

The following members of the Working Committee was on the dais Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu, Sardar Viullabhbha: Patel Mr Subhas Chand:a Bose, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, Mr Bhulabhar Desat Mr Narendra Deo Mr. Achvut Patwardhan, Mr Kripa- 
lany Mr Jasamdas Daulatram and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad The absentees were 
Mi Rajendra Prasad (who was 1! and absent from Calcutta) and Mr Jamnalal Baja) 
oe phe at Calcutta, but who could not attend the session as he had suddenly buen 
taken 11!) 

M1: Jawaharlal Nehru, 10 his introductory speech reviewed the events since the 
Jast meeting of the Committee at Delhi He said that whcn they met last at Delhi, 
they had decided to accept office on a certain condition namely, if an assurance was 
forthcoming from the Governors that they woull not uso thei speual powers of 
interference This decision was followed by a controversy, which ultimately Jed to 
certain statements on the pait of the British Government which kd the Working 
Committee to deciding 10 favour of accepting offices in the 51. Provinces where the 
Congress commanded a majority The Working Committce was anxious to consult 
the A I C C, but owing to the shortness of time and the importance of the issues 
involved the Committee decided in favour of acceptance of office, being convinced 
that the 4. I C C would ratify the Committee’s «decision He had no doubt that 
the A I ©. C would now ratify that decision Since the Congress accepted office in 
s1x Provinces, a seventh Province had been added 


Many things had happcned since July last when office was accepted and he, who 
was till the last opposed to office acceptance, had to confess that the events arisin 
from office acceptance has strengthened the freedom movement. They had produc 
an exhilarating effect on the masses whether they be the working class, peasants or 
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middle-class people This was all for the good of the country Congress Ministers 
had been able to do many things which had produed a ieally good psychological 
effect Mr. Nehru asked the Committxe to keep the main issue, namely, winning 
complete freedom for the country, even in the forvftont and not to forget that big 
thing in doing other things, which by all means were beneficial to the country 


BevaaL SITUATION 


M: Nehru welcomed all Ministers and referred to the absence of Rajayt and Dr 
Khan Sahib He, however, was not forgetful of the fact that while in the Congress 
Provinces, repression had ceased, politicals were relevsed, restrictive orders repealed 
and bans lifted, in Bengal they still suffered unde: repression Lhe President assured 
Bengal that the other Provinces where Congiess ruled were not forgetful of this and 
they would do then utmost to help Bengal Whatever they did, would have benefi- 
cial reactions in Bengal. 

Congressmen had a right to criticise Ministers actions but the criticism hould 
be in a sprit of helping Ministers and not of a purely destructive nature Mr Nehru 
referred to the Hindu-Mushm problem and the Muslim Viass Contact movement and 
deprecated the 1ecent decisions of the All-India Muslim League at Luchnow He 
hoped that in the Bynor bye election the Congress Muslim candidate would come 
out successful although he fought on a soparate elect rate 


“Bavor Mataram’ CoNtRovERSY 


The Congiess President referred to the Workin, Committees statement on the 
Bande Mataram contioversy and sail that this had been dhaftel after the most 
careful consultation They had consultel aS many leaders as they could, both in 
Bengal and outside He was personally opposei to the last tw» stanzas and, therefore, 
urged the deletion of the same The Congress always looked at this question from a 
national All-India viewpoint and not trom a provincial print of view. Mr Nehru 
hoped that this statement would end thc controversy. 

Referring to the office acceptance issue, M: Jawvrharlal Nehru opined that 
although he was personally opposed to it he felt, after the experience of the 
last three months, that offive acceptance had benefited the country he people in 
the rural arcas seemed now to bicathe a free: air and feel the advent of hctter days 
‘Nevertheless’ Mr Nchiu said, “you may fecl that the pace of improvement 1s slow 
and the common goal 1s still far off While sympathising with the Congress Ministers 
in the difficult tisk that confronts them I must sound a note of wainoin, to them 
thit they should always guard azainst losing sight of the main objictive of the na- 
tional striving in the pre-occupations of thei piusent office The Congress Ministers 
should bc prepared for critiism even from then erstwhile collea.ues whenever they 
do something manifestly wrong but I would request Congressmen not t> damp their 
spnit of service and enthustasia for bettering the lot of the masses by uofan and 
vidi tive comments, 

Referting next to the Hindu-Muslim question, Mi Nehru sud that the Muslim 
Teaguers were daily realising the growing strenzth of the Conotess, which claimed 
the allegiance of more Muslims to-day than the League could do Ap» for the attwhs 
launched by Mit M A Jinnah, Mr Nehiu said that they ucod not worry wbout such 
baseless insinuations 

Mr Nehiu first spoke in Hindi and then covered the ame ground in English 


RESOLUTIONS* 
Dr. Tacort i LicitaTep 


After: the Presidents introdactory remaths, the minutes of the last meeting were 
adopted and the accounts were passed A condolence resolution, touching the death 
of Mr Manila! Kothari, a formet member of the A I CC, and the resolution re- 
parding the closing of the Tilak Swaray Fund, adopted by the Working Committee, 
were moved from the Chair and passed 

The following resolution was moved fiom ‘e Chair and cariied 

“The All-India Congiess Committee felicitates the nation on the happy recovery 
of the illustrious son of India, Poet Rabimdianath Lazore from his recent illness and 
hopes that he may be spared for many years for the service of [odia and humanity ' 

At J-15 when the question vf accounts wi taken up, it was found that they had 
not been circulated to the membeis and the proceedings were held up for some time 


eae oeeed 





"For the text of Resolutions See page J21 
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One member, Dr Sanyal, refused to accept the sheets of accounts distiibuted as 
‘scraps’ and Mr Jawaharlal objected to the usage of the word “scraps” 10 that con- 
nection The President asked “Do you want them to be bound ?” and added they 
were complete 

Srimati Kamaladev: Chattopadhkaya 10se and drew the attention of the President 
to the fact that the accounts had not been distiibuted on her side of the House 
The President also objected to the distribution by an outsider of loaflets, eto, within 
the pandal 

At this stage, one visitor asked permission of the Pirusident for singing a suitable 
poem which he had ready. 

The President asked. “Are you a member ?” 

The person said that he was not participating in the discussion but was only 
ashing for permission to enliven the gathering during the enforced interval. The 
President retorted, “If you are not a momber, then you ale a nuisance” 


OrFice ACCEPTANCE RatIFIED 


Just when the President was about to call on Sardar Vallabhbhai PLatel to move 
the resolution 1atifying tho Working Committee’s resolution favouring acceptance of 
office, a member requested the permission of the Char to move for the adjou:nment 
of the House to discuss a matte: of urgent public importance, namely, certain actions 
of Congiess Governments The President said that this matte: could be discussed in 
the ordinary course when private resolutions would be taken up 

Sardar Vallabhbha: Patel then moved the resolution. He said that the 2esolution 
requued no speech Mr Natendta Deo seconded it 

Mr Narbada Prasad Singh, on a point of order, said that the Working Committee 
had 2reversed @ decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi and now to 
ask the House to ratify that decision was not fair to it 

Mr N Dutt Majumdar (Bengal) opposed the manne: in which the Working 
Committee had revisod the A. [. C é decision at Delhi without consulting that 
body and averred that this was a dangerous precedent to set up He maintained 
that the decision taken by the Working Commuittce was of a momentous nature and, 
as such, the A I C C ought to have been consulted before such a decision was 
taken He warned the House against allowing such precedents being set up 

Sardar Patel, 1n the course of his reply, said the eatire county and the entire 
press of the country had approved of the action taken by the Working Committee 
and nobody had protested against the manner 10 which it was taken Ihe Committee 
had been entiusted with a heavy responsibility and it had taken the correct decision 
at the most psychological and proper moment and, if it had failed to do this, it 
would have deseived the censure of the entue nation. The Sarda: hoped that the 
House would pass the resolution unanimously. 

Although many amendments had been given notice of the President explained 
that there could he no amendments to this sesolution as the Working Committee had 
melely asked the House to ratify the action taken by the Committec four months ago 
What the amendments aimed at was a criticism of the action of the Ministers after 
they had accepted office This did not come within the scope of the ratifc auon 
resolution, which meiely demanded ratification of the action taken by the Working 
Committee Ue, therefore, suggested that they should discuss these amendments 
along with private resolutions when they would get sufhvient chance or opportunity. 

Dr Pattavi Sttaramiah desired an explanation of the working of the resolution, 
articulairly the expression “Where the Congress commanded a majority,’ and the 
tater portion of the resolution where it stated “Resolved that Congressmen be per- 
mitted to accept office whereve: they were invited to do so.” 

Sardar Patel said that the resolution was framed at a time when the elections 
under the new Act had not taken place and hence the wording accepted at that time 
and now incorporated in the present xesolution (°) 

Some one wanted to move an amendment, saying that the Working Committes 
rear or in future take important steps without having them passed by the 
A. I. . e 

Mr Nehru replied that the mombers of the A I. C.C has got power to convene 
a meeting of that body and condemo the Working Committee's action. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried without any opposition The 
resolution, as approved, was as follows .— 

“By resolution of 18th March last, Spee by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Delhi, it was resolved that permission be given for Congressmen to accept office in 
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Provinces where the Congress commanded 1 majority in the Lezistatura if the leader 
of the Cong ss Party was satished and could state publicly that the Government 
would not use his special powers of Interference or set aside the advice of Mtnotsters 
with regard to thei constitutional activities Since the said resolution, statements 
and declarations were made on this issue on behalf of the British Government 
After examining these declarations and the situation created as a result of the cir- 
cumstances and events which occurred after the A I C. © resolution of march last 
the Working Committee was of the opinion that it would not be easy for the Gover- 
nors to use their special powers Having considered the views of Congress members 
ot the Legislatures and Cong essmen generally, the Working Committee at Wardha 
in July came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office where they were invited to do 39, Had the circumstances permitted 
the Working Committee was anxious to obtain the sanction of the A I C C in the 
matter but the Committee felt that delay in taking a decision at the stage would have 
been injurious to the country s interests and that the matter demanded a prompt ani 
immcdiate decision It 1s therefore resolved that the action of the Working Com- 
mittce in taking the said deciston be 1atifiel” 


Coxcress avND Feneratiov 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad moved tho Working Committee's rasolution opposiag 
Te leration He sid thit there were two parts of the Government of India Act of 
1935, namely, Provincial Autonomy and Federation The Congress was deadly opposed 
to both but in the interests of the Country, it thought that in order to end the un- 
want« 1 Constitution, 1t was necessary to cvture the citadel of power and therefore 
it had accepted responsibility for the Provincial Governments in saven Province 2s 
wh re it pammnandes a maority in the Provincial Legislatures This, however, did 
not mein that Congress opposition to the Federation contemplate1 in the Government 
of India Act and its determination to combat it had dwinodl dowo. The resolution 
he had jnst movel 1eiterated the determination of the Congress 

ut Bhulabhas Desat seconded the resolution Then several amendments wore 
move 

Mr P Gopalratnam (Madras) said he wis not opposed to Federation as such, but 
he opposed the Federal scheme envisiged in the Government of India Act. fle sug- 
gested a verbal amendment, to incorporate the words “proposed Federation’ instead 
of “Federation ’ It was accepted by the mover 

M1 M &. Masan:, while accepting the spnit of the resolution, advocated d ract 
action, by which ho meant a break down of Provincial Govorument 10 caso Federa- 
tion was imposed§ He moved an amendmeut to this effect 

Mr S Satyamurts moved an amendment to the effect that Federation should be 
between the people of Injia and the people of Indian States and not between Indtin 
Provinces and Indian States Explaining he said that he was not opposed to the 
idea of Federation itself, but he was against the proposed scheme He criticised Mi 
Misani for his amendment and ridiculed the idea of his direct action, as a result of 
which a breakdown of the Constitution would follow. He knew only one kind of 
direct action, but that would not result in a breakdown of the Constitution He as- 
sured that the Governors could not dismiss the Muintsters under the Government of 
India Act simply because thev fought Federation He made it clear that he contem- 
plated neither resignation not ditect action Mr Satyamurt: said that he would te a 
}091 general who disclosed in aivance Ins stratezy and tactics. He hid no doubt 
that 1f the resolution as moved was acted upon by the seven Proviocial Congress 
Governments | a to Federation, the other four Governments would follow suit 
and, thus, the British Government woud find it impossible to impos: the unwanted 
scheme of Federation. 

Mr. S:t Prakasa moved an amendment, suggesting that the Congress should take 
action in the Central Assembly to oppose all things connected with Federation, such 
as the cstablishment of a Federal Court, etc He said that unless this was done, they 
would not be able to combat Federation eff t ely He also supported Mr Masanis 
amendment He could not understand Mr datyamurtis plea that it would be wrong 
to place our cards in advance 

Mr. N G. Ranga moved an amendment, demanding the deletion of the last sentence 
of the resolution, M1: Ranga maintained that the sentence meant more than what 
it actually conveyed to the ordinary man The retention of that sentence would 
mean that the Provincial Ministers would have done thetr part of the work by merely 
getting the 1csolution against Federation passcd by their Legislatures. Jha resolation 
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conveniently omitted to mention what would be the action that would follow the 
attempt to impose Federation despite the unanimous vote of all the Legislatures 
‘Lhis sentence in effect took the wind out of the sails to duect action If this sen- 
tence was retained 1t would mean the ultimate acceptance of the Federal scheme just 
as the rejection of the unwanted constitution had eoded in the acceptance of 
Ministerships Mr, Ranga wanted the All India Congress Committee to Jay down 
clearly what action to be taken effectively to combat the Federal scheme He was 
not even in favour of Federation but would have the umtary form of Government 
for the whole of India, including Indian States where Piincedom should be abolished 
He suggested, as effective ways of ones Federation, the resignation of Congress 
Ministers, the boycott of elections to the Federal Assembly, the 1efusal of co-operation 
by Congiess Ministers with the Central authority for instance, in the collection of 
come tax etc. If this was done 1t would be impossible to impose the Federal 
scheme 

Mi Jagannathan, by an amendment, wantcd the Congress to combat Foderation by 
aey helping the people of the Indian States in their stiugegle against their 
1uleis. 

Mr. Bsnod Roy, by another amendment, sought the deletion of the sentence and 
ulged 1¢fusal on the part of the Congress to participate in tho Federal elections 

Mr. Ssdhwa, by yet another amendment, suggested the starting of an All-India 
agitation against Federation and the fixing of an All-India Anti-Federation Day when 
meetings should be held throughout the country, resolutions passed and a vigorous 
agitation hept up He suggested that 1t should be done orn the same lines as the 
Anti-Constitution Day on Api! 1 when the Constitution was imaugurated 


Mi. Bhulabhat Desa: replied to the criticisms made by the movers of the amend- 
ments in the orde: 1n which they were moved As regaids Mi. Satyamurt:’s amend- 
ment, Mi Desai said that he was against committing the Congiess to the Federal 
form of Government. The Congress might favour a unitary form of Government if 
that was suitable Federation was a dangerous experiment Therefore, the resolution 
merely emphasised the Congress opposition to the Federal scheme. 

As regalds Mr Masant’s suggestion of direct action, thercby creating deadlocks 
Mr Desai maintained that it would be wiong tactics to disclose in advance what 
action the Congress proposed to take in the event of failure on them pait to prevent 
the 1mposition of Federation He did not want to pledge the House at this stage to 
any particular form of action 

Dealing with Mr Sr: Prakasa’s amendment Mr Desai assured him that he as 
the Leader: of the Opposition in the Central Assembly would see to it that his party 
did not co-operate in any action which the British Government proposed to take for 
the purpose of bringing into existence the Federal suheme 


Replying to Mr Ranga, Mr. Desa: said that he had misread the last sentence, 
which 1n no Way contemplated the omission of other ways of combating Federation 
M: Desai did not take Mr. Jagannathan’s proposal as a practical or a serous one. 
With 1egaid to M: Roy's suggestion, Mt Desat sad that despite the refusal of the 
Congiess Party in the Provincial GLegislatures to participate inthe Federal electious, 
it could be possible to get the required quorum to be elected to the Fedeial Assembly 
frum the Mahomedan, Christian, Kuropean and othe: constituencies as the election 
was based on propo:tional representation M: Roy's suggestion, therefore, was of 


no value. 

M:. Desa: aveired that without the co-operation of the Congress it would be 
impossible for the British Government to biing into existence the Federal scheme 
He, therefore, asked the movers of the amendments not to press them and assured 
He House that the Working Committeo would take all the necessary steps to combat 
federation 

M: Bhulabhat Desat emphasised that the resolution as drafted reserved all 
possible means of combating the Federation while the amendments suggested 
ouly specific ways and, thereby, limited the scope He stated that the success 
of the Congress Governments did not so much depend on the particular measures 
they adopted but on the growth of power which was being evolved in the 
land He said “If the Congress Provinces declare thei: opposition to the Federation, 
it may well happen that even the strength of the British Government and then 
desire to impose the Federation on us may suffer a shock and restiaint”’. 

Mr, Satymurtht then announced the withdrawal of his amendment 

Mr. Jat Prakash Narain, supporting Mi, Masani’s amendment, said that from 
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the way tho Congress Governments were conducting themselvos, it appearod that the 
country was going to ba further away from combating ths Federal scheme. The 
mere passing of a resolution of the nature moved was not enough if they really 
wante ig proveat Federation. They shoull resort to direct astion if Federation was 
imposed, 

The hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kedwai (U. P. Minister), supporting Mr. Masaui’s 
amendment, said that they should intimate to the British Government that the Con- 
fress would take direct action if Federation was imposed against the will of the people. 

Closure was then moved and Mr. Abul Kalam Azai replied to the debate. 
Replying to ths criticism that the resolution male uno reference to direct action. he 
said that the Congress hail made its opposition absolutely clear and there were 
several ways of implementing this dec.aration, He dil not se3 any reason why 
direct action should not be one of these if that was found snitabl) in ths existing 
circumstances. Mere non-reference to direct action ia the resolution dil not muan 
that the Working Committee was opposed to the very idea of direct action, The 
Working Committee meant fully to implement the idea expressed in the resolution, 
namely, opposition to Federation. 

Mr. Ranga, Mr. Sidhwa and Mr. K. B. Roy then announced tho withIrawal of 
their amendments. 

The President first pnt Mr. Jagannathan’s amondment to vote and it was lost, 
Only one voting for it. Mr. Sri Prakasa’s amendment, urging the Central Assembly 
to pass resolution opposing any action from the Assembly to implement Federation, 
was rejocted by 83 to 71 votes. Mr. Masani’s amendment proposing direct action 
was rejectod hy 92 to 68 votes. 

The original resolution, as moved by Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, was then passed amidst 
applause, only two voting against. The resolution, as adopted, runs as Fallows —_ 


“In view of the announcements made on _ bohalf of the British Government that 
steps will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All-India Congress 
Committee reiterates its omphitic condemnition of and complete opposition to the 
scheme and its decision to combat it in every possible way open to it. The attempt 
to inaugurate the scheme despite the clearly expressed will of the nation will be a 
challenge t» the people of Iadia. Tha Committee therefore, calls on Provincial 
Governmonts and Ministries to prevent tho imposition of this Federation which will 
do grave injury to [udta and tighten tha hands which hold her in subjection to the 
Imperialist d>mination and reaction. The Committes is of opinion that the Provin- 
cial Governmeuts should move their Logislatures to give formal expression to this 
Opposition t) the proposed Federation and request the British Government not to 
impose it on their Provinces.” 

The President announce! thit there was a heavy agenda before the Committee 
and therefore, the Com nittva would met at 12 noon to-morrow. 


Second Day—Calcutta—30th. October 1937 


ADJOURNMENT Motion Lost 


In the All-India Coagress Committee to-day, after the official resolutions had 
been dispo.el of, the President announced the result of the balloting of private 
resolutions. Before taking them up for consideration he wanted to know the sense 
of the House about Mr. R. K. Stdhwa's adjouroment motion. 

The Prestdent said there were difficulties in discussing the actions of Cong~ess 
Ministers in goneral and tke Madras Mnunistry in particular, because in the latter 
case the matter was subjudico and Mr. Rajagopalachariar himsclf was not present. 
The Working Committos were eagagei in considering the matter and a down 
a definite policy and thorefore the’ Committes should be allowed to continue the 
work and an early meeting of the A. I. C. © should be called to cousider this 
question specially. He also doubted if it was wise for the A. I. C. C. to discuss 
such important and dolicate matters in the fi:.-ace of the public and the Press. 

Mr. Stdhwa maintained that it was nocessary t>) give priority to his amend- 
mont and take public notice of the actions of the Government and a clear policy 
must be laid down. If this was not done now the prestige of the Congress 
woull bo lowered. Ho therefore urgei permission to discuss his adjournment 
motion. 

Mr. Satyamurts submitted that Mr. Sidhwa's pate motion was superfluous 
in view of the Prosident’s assurance that tho Working Committee was aotively 
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pursuing the mutter and as soon as the Committee comploted the enquiry he 
would call a special meeting of the A.I C C a month henco fiom this dato, Ie 
knew it was open to the House to discuss aay miattcr but he would hihe to have a 
lead and directions from the Working Committce, particularly because important 
issues were involved whch requied very carcful consideration Ife wanted more 
light and more facts Duscussion without further lizht and facts would do no good 
but would do positive harm 

The Prosident thereupon took votes as to whether Mr fidhwas adjournment 
motion should be allowed and the Houso rojected it by a large myority 

The suggestion that tho House take up the Bande Nafaraw resolution 10 
preference to others was also vote! by the House by §0 votes to 20 

cin Nehiu then calld upon Mr Linga Raju (Andhra) to move his puivate 
resolution, 


Bay ov Po.ttican Boos 


M: Raju moved the following xesolutioa 

“The A I C C, calls upon all Congress Provincial Governments to lift tho ban 
on all political books without delay and consideration ” 

ibe mover thought the Woking Committee would have brought such a 
resolution, As it did not be had to move lis resolution Ilo enumerated the 
publications still under ban in Madias Ife urged the House to accept it The 
1esolution was duly seconded On the President’s suzgostion the move: agieed to the 
deletion of the last five words. 


Civin Liberties 


Mr. Masunt next moved his resolution on civil liberties which reads) “Tho A I C, 
C while welcoming the steps taken by the Congiess Cabinet to effect a reduction 
in the number of political prisoncrs and detenus, though the:o are several political 
prisoners in the provinces where Congress Cabinets exist, 1¢commend that age 
bhould be taken to repeal the repressive Jaw»s Tho A I C C asks for the 
complete implementing of tho Congress Manifesto by the immediate 1eloise of all 
political prisoners and to take immediate steps to repeal all repressive laws The 
Committee notes with appiebension that action his boen taken by several 
Congress Cabinets under Section 124-A I P C” 

Mi Masani said 1t was his conviction that Congress Munistries would identify 
themselves with imperialism “We must guard against this This i» the purpose 
of tho resolution We were warned against such a possibility beforo office 
acoeptance was decided on” Certainly we cannot be pat and pucel of tho 
machinery for the repression uscd by a Buitish Government Within a few 
months of the assumption of office we find our fears have bicome true and unlcss 
immediate action 1s taken we would see Congiess woikers being arcestel by 
Congress Ministries.” 

Mr. Masan: said Congress representatives should seek to work for the restoration 
of civil liberties and try to remove the poveity of tho pvasants inl iclease the 
oliticals Somethiug on these lines had been done Many political prisoners had 
een released and bans lifted, Still there were some prisoners in all the Congies, 
provinces Those were covered by Congress election manifesto It was suggested 
that they should give time This was a wrong meatality. In way othe: countiy 
the leader would sign the order of icleese, Thi was what should be done 
Instead, Congress Ministers were going thiough the filkts It was their owu 
timidity which encouraged the Governors, Turning to legislition Mi. Masaus sax 
they had done less. Lhe whole armoury of repression enacted between 1930 and 
1932 remamed There was nothing to prevent future Governments from usin, 
these powers, The power of detention without tral still existed Why should 
they lave this legacy to the future Governments who may misuse it? “Ihis 
very power might be used against us, sad Mr Masani “When we have left 
these how can we ask Mr. Huq o1 Mr. Sikandar Hyat hban to removo these ? They 
would point at the Congress Goveroment’s own iecolds.” M: Masami objected to 
Congress Ministers launching piosecutions for sedition. 

The Prestdent at this stage, ashed M: Masant to discuss only the goncral policy 
and not go into details or particular {instances 

M: Masan: said it had been suggested that there was no diff.ience now botweon 
the Goveroment and tho Congress, in tho Qoostess Provinces Lo submitted that 
this was a wiong statement. Thero should not bo two Governments, one Indian and 
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ono British For tho mattor of that there was no differenco between the Bengal 
Government and the Madras Government, not between the Punjib Government and 
the Bombay Government Tho eapression “Goveinment established by law in British 
India’ could only mean the British Government If anyone remained 1n jail under 
the Congress (rovernment, it would affect other non-Congress Provinces “It 1s better 
We insist on the release of these prisoners ant the repeal of all repressive liws and 
resign on this issue rathe: thin continue in office If the Governors object, we 
should end the experiment of office” 

Mi Annapurniah (Andhra), seconding, sud that coming w he dil from Madras 
ho proposed to confine his remarks to Madias Mi Ryszopalachart hil stated in the 
Madras Assembly that the C If Di would ceaso to function as it did im the past 
namely, reporting political speeches, but soon in Madias, the C I D begin to pursue 
the puercue workers Ihe C I D_= also starched houses and seized certain books 
Much of the things hippened under the benizn rule of the (ongress ia Milras What 
was the uso of 1eleasing political prisoners if fresh ones were to be sent in 7 Wis 
it right fo. the Congress Government im Midras to violate the Congress election 
manifesto, he asked, but he rezretted to have to submit that the Malas Government 
had treated the Congress cluction manifesto as a scrap of pape: Ho referred to the 
han on the Kottapatam Summer School of Economics and said this still remiimed des- 
pite the request of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to lift the same If 
they wanted to release all politicals ind the lifting of the bans vy non-Oongress Gov- 
ee they should get the Congiss Governments to releise all politicals and Iift 
all bans 

The President said the chuges mide were worthy of enqury but Mr Ry gopal 
achui Was not present to reply to these and therefore it was not quite proper to get 
iuto these details He vas really unable to su, est how to proceed with the discus- 
sion He ashed the speakers to confine themselves to principle and policy Jt would 
be absurd for anyone connected with the Congress to take action for seditionrsts all 
along and wou'd continue to be so (heu, hear) hut then they had to diaw the line 
of demarcation on the question of violence While they could say that no Congiess- 
min had any business to prosecute anyone on a charze of sedition, they could not 
say the Samo when tho qucstion of violence wis involved, although, even in this, 
Conziess Ministers should try to win the opposite party, 1ather than isolate him and 
try to charge him = =Yet there were many imstauces where action may be necessiry 
but this was a matter of judgment They shoul! as far as possible, try to have a 
non violent approach in all matters ‘hey had high ideals atd they wanted to live 
up to them inevitably difficulties would arise but they had to use proper judgment 
The Working Committe. and tho A Lf © CG) shoull, im such instinces, pull up the 
ae ie concerned, It was not proper t2 deal with such matters in such a public 
meetin 


Mr N V. Gadgtl moved an amendment to the effect that instead of discussing 
the matter in the open house the Workin, Committee should be entrusted to tke the 
necessary action in that bebuf He sud the present position had no 4 walled in the 
world. They were determined to break the Constitution but yet they hil to work it 
It was wiong to discuss these questions without bnowing all the letails Hitherto 
they had not been able to creits machinery to co-ordinate and collits the action of 
the various ministiies Speaking fo: Bombay he could siy without fear of coutradi - 
tion thit no siuzle politi al prisoner wis left m jail He had no doubt the Bombiy 
Government would implement one hundred per cent th) election pledzes They had 
already hiftud the bans on all organisations All moneys forfeited had been returned 
As 1ezards Madras the speaker asked the M015) to have couhdence in Mi Ray gopal- 
avhius, the man who had suflered with thum and fonght with them—who was ono of 
them “You do not know the minif you believe he will not cary out the election 
pledges,’ said Mi. Gad, 

Lhe Goveruments had their own difficulties and they should givo them timo He 
tharefore suggested that they should le we the matte: in the hinds of tho Working 
Committee and not discuss these things 10 stich au open house 


Mi. U Sanyal, supporting M.. Masan’ d that Section 194-4, 1 P C, has very 
little to do with violouce and nou-violttive They weto continuing the same policy 
that the British Government followed  Muinistets were now hindetinz their movement 
rathe: than helping itf In the United Provinces thero wera still ninety pusoners It 
Was nO use stying the Coverno: frustrated then attempts Let thom alot they 
could do nothing, They should lauach an agitation so that tho Ministers’ hand might 
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he strengthened and they might release the prisoncrs. Tho Ministers were there to 
strengthen the anti-imperalist fight. 

_ Mr. &. K. Sidhwa wanted the deletion of Section 144 from Mr. Masani’s resolu- 
tion. The Congress Governments had done much in tho short time at their disposal. 
Hu was glad this much had been done. He criticisod Mr. Rajagopalachari’s speech 
are - parang of the Judiciary from the Executive as also his speech about 

eC. J. D. 

_ Mr. Sidhwa said they could not play with Section 144, which might be required 
in an of riots. The Working Committoe should define the policy regarding 
violence, 


Mapras Ministry DEFENDED 


Mr. Kaleswara Rao, Parliamentary Secretary to the Madras Premier, defended 
the Madras Minstry. While he agreed to the principle of the resolution, he wished 
to defend his own Government. There had been misrepresentations, Mr. Annapur- 
niah had charged tho Madras Prem‘er with the violation of the election manifesto. 
This, he affirm:d, was a travesty of facts. Mr. Rajagopalachari was a great leader 
who was -trying to establish the right type of national government (interrup- 
tions). Government had already returued press securities, removed all bans, released 
all political prisoners without exception including the Moplah rebellion prisoners, 
and repealed the Moplah Outrages Act. He said the prisoners of the 8. I. R. strike 
and other bomb case prisoners had been released. The Criminal Tribes Act had been 
repealed. This was a great achievement. It was only prejudice that vitiated the 
attitude of some members of the House against the Madras Premier. Ino view of 
what he had stated above, calling tho Madras Government reactionary was prepos- 
terous. Ho did not wish to say anything in regard to tho two cases which were 
sub judice. The charge of the non-listing of the ban on the Summer School was 
wrongly issued because it was a ban only for 1937, issued by the previous Goveroment. 
They could uot get back the summer of 1937. A_ similar school in the summer of 
1938 could be established and there was no ban. It was wrong to accuse the 
Madias Goveroment of reactionarism. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sittharamayya moved an amendment similar to the one moved by 
Mr. Gadgil. Ho agreed that the Ministers suffered under one difficulty, namely, 
they were being criticised by those who opposed office acceptance. What could the 
poor Ministers do against the Governors? All people were angry because this had 
not heen done. They were new Ministers and had their difficulties with the Gover- 
yors, but did those who opposed office acceptance tell you about this ? The question 
that they had raiscd was the inadequacy of tho work done by their Ministers, but 
ho asked, was this the place where they should wash their dirty linen? He would, 
therefore, suggest this mattur should be reforred to the Working Committec, which 
could, by negotiation and other means, achieve the objoct they had in view. 


Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee supported Mr. Massani’s resolution and urged the 
Congress Ministers to carry out election pledges hy bold action. 

Mrs. Kamaladevit Chattapadhaya, suppoiting the resolution, regretted the limi- 
tation of the scope of the discussion. She wondered why the absence of Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari should een the House from being in possession of full particulars, 
Why did not the Working Committee possess itself of all the necessary facts ? The 
House had complete faith in the Working Committee, but that did not mean it could 
not criticise the Committee. This criticism, however, should not be construed as a 
vote of censure, It was not fair to ask tho A. I. C. C. to relegate this important 
ate to a corner. If the mattor had been allowed to go on it would undermine 
the trust in the Ministry and therofora it was right that they should discuss 
the matter at the opon House. Closure was then applied. 


Surdar Vallabhbhat Patel, opposing Mr. Massani’s resolation and supporting Mr. 
Giadgil’s amendment, said he did not wish to speak, but Mrs. Kamaladevi made a 
personal reference to him. Therefore he had to roply. He had made an exhaustive 
enquiry from Mr, Rajagopalachari, but the case being sub judice he was unable to 
place the correspondence before the House. How could they accuse Mr. Rajagopala- 
chaii, who had released Mr. Meherally who had _ beea convicted when the previous 
Government was in power? Had it been possible the Working Committee would 
have placed all the matters before the House as the ultimate responsibility rested on 
the House. On having accepted office it was thoir responsibility to support the 
Ministry. So long as they were not in possession of full facts they could not appor- 
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tion the blame. He demed Mr Massani’s allegation that 90 prisoners were still in 
jail in U. P. (Here the Congress President, intervening, said as a U P man, he 
could say with authority Mr Massani’s statement was incorrect) Mr Rajagopala- 
char would have come before the House had he not been ill Mr Rajagopilachari 
had been fighting for civil liberties which the mover of tie resolution was anx10u3 
to restore He assured the House that as soon as the Workmg Committee was in 
possesion of full facts 1t would place them before the House 


Pandtt Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premicr of U P, said ho fully appreciated 
the desire of theo members of the Houso to suivey the events of the last three 
months and appraise the Congress Ministers’ work and apportion blame or credit 
The Ministers would be there only so long as they possessed their confidence The 
House had ever y 1ight to scrutinise everything the Ministers had done and tell them 
frankly where they had been wrong. As human boings the Ministers were bound to 
err, but he assured the House it would be their constant endeavour to fulfil the 
trust entrusted to them After all, what was in the power of the Ministers °? They detived 
all power from them Once then confidence in the Ministers was gone the Ministers 
would be nowhere, It was their duty to see, while the Ministers were adequately 

unished for their fault, they were also properly strengthened in their work Mr 
ant asseited that thero were no violont prisoners in his province All hal been 
released He was not nariating the achievements of his Ministry for what were they, 
compated with thoir objective of Independence ° (Applause) ‘They had ieleased the 
Kako! prisoners 
A voice “Not all’, 


Mi. Pant “I admit two have not beon released, but one of them will ba 
released, probably before many of you rea h your places (Applause) You do not 
want us to release prisoneis only to biing thom back We want freedom of speech, 
action and association, but for that there must be a complete non-violent atmosphere 
If you can produce the atmosphere not a single puisone: will be detained in 42], 
not only io my province but even in non-Congiess provinces While we have tried 
to do some things I admit we have failed t) do many thingy But I promise you, 
we shall ever try to carry out ou pledges” (Applause) 


Mr Massani, replying to the debate, emphasised that his resolution was by no 
means meant as a vote of censure on the Congress Ministries and no member of the 
A I ©. C. could take exception to the same, 


The Piesident then put Mr Gadgil’s amendment sugzesting a reference of the 
whole matter to the Working Committee foi enquiry and necessary action, which 
was adopted amidst applause by 99 votes to 58 The House then adjourned 


Corrow Stuur, Coaittrer 


Fathe: in the day official resolutions were takea up. The resolution on the cotton 
slump, which, it was originally intended, should be moved from the chair, created 
unexpected contiovarsy and opposition and, therefore, the President called on Mi 
Bhulabhai Desai to move it formally Mr Ranga seconded it 


Di. Sanyal (Bengal) opposed it on the ground of principle He said that tho 
Working Committee had not hitherto cared for agriculturists and ashed why it was 
that it had suddenly developed concern fo. the cotton-gioweis Agricultural prices 
had gone down all over India Why, then, was only cotton singled out? Ho 
accused the Working Committee of partiality to Gujarat and Bombay, but the 
President pulled him up. If the resolution was passed, Dr Sanyal continue}, con- 
sumers of cotton goods would be hit hard and Bengal mills would be affected 


Di Pattabht Sttaramayya moved an amendment, wanting the doletion of the 
last paragraph He maintained that India was not in a State of ovet-production like 
America where cotton crops, coffee, etc, were burned to maintain crop piices While 
the appointment of an expert committee had been suggested to investigate the whole 
case, he asked why Provincial Mimsters were being ashed to investigate the possibi- 
lity of a re-distiibution of the cotton-growins areas The Monsters hoew nothing 
about this and, therefore, it was a preposterous suzgostiou to ash them to investi ite 
this. 


Mi. Bhulabhat Desas accopted Di Pattabhis suggestion for the deletion of the 
last paragraph 
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Mr. Ranga, replying, maintained that the resolution was absolutely essential and 
not a minute too early in view of the crisis that was arising. While he would have 
liked better phraseology and different personnel for the committee he would whole- 
heartedly support the Working Committee's rasolution, and he urged the House to do 
the same. The resolution, as amended, was passed. 


War iv Cnina 


Mr. Sarat Bose next moved a resolution on Japanese aggression in China. Me 
said that the whole of India had been moved by the events in China and the entire 
country had shown instinctive appreciation of the position in China. Hoe desired to 
give expression to the great indignation which had swept India from end to end 
against Japan. This was not mere formal registration of a protest, but the Congress 
meavt every word of what it stated in the resolution. The struggle in China was 
against Japanese imperialism, Therefore it was only part of the world struggle against 
Imperialism. China’s struggle therefore was India’s struggle, just as India’s struggle 
was that of China’s. He condemned air bombing and said this was an outrage oo 
civilisation. He had no doubt China would ultimately succeed against Japanese 
aggression, and this success would be a @ great success against imperialism. 


Japan was a most powerful military nation and therefore China would requ're all 
possible help and sympathy. That is the reason why the Congross had suggested boy- 
cott of Japanese goods. It had been said that Japan would retaliate. The speaker 
had no such fear as he was convinced that Japan would have to depend on Iadia for 
many things. Moreover, the action proposed was not State action and therefore there 
could not be State retaliation, They had, of course, no control over State action ia 
India. If they had, they would not have allowed the sanding of Indian troops to 
China. He wondered how any member of the Indian Legislature could have supported 
this (cries of ‘shame, shame’). 

In conclusion he commended the résolution to the house. 


Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment demanding the deletion of the last sentence 
and addition of the following: “The Cungress earnestly appea's to the Government 
and people of Japan to refrain from any further aggression in China.” Explaning, he 
said that India’s position was not such as would warrant any interference with the 
affairs of other countries. He rofered to India’s boycott of Italian goods during the 
Abyssinian War and said this attempt proved a failure, Of course he was at one 
with the previous speaker regarding the suggestion that India should fight imperialism 
and support any country which fought imperialism. He would suggest that India 
should send ambulance help to China, but he could oot afford to think of having un- 
a relations which were bound to rise out of the proposed boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

Prof Ranga moved a similar amendment and said the boycott of Japanese goods 
would mean great sacrifice on the part of the Indian kisan workers. He supported 
the rosolution in so far as it condemnel Japinese aggression in China but ho main 
tained that the economic boycott of a powerful country like Japan would bo of no 
uso. He asked the House how they would implement their decision, If they per- 
sisted in it, there would bo retaliation from Japan. When India imposed a 75 per 
cent duty on Japanese goods some years ago, Japan !oycotted Indian cotton anl 
preferred American cotton and the result was that Indian peasants were hit hard. 
Similarly, the proposed boycott would moan retaliation from Japan. Boycott would 
also mean a bumper trade to Indian mills. If, however, boycott was to be insis‘e] 
upon, Indian mills should be made to purchase all Indian cotton an] thus make their 
own quota of sacrifice. 


Mr. Bankim Mookerjee said that if India boycotte] Japanese goods she would pur- 
chase hor cotton elsewhere, but that would not mean retaliation. If they organised 
their boycott properly Indian industries would improve. He urged the house to 
support the resolution unanimously. 

Lala Dunichand of Ambala supported Mr. Sri Prakasa’s amendment and _ said it 
would be a mistake to side-track Indian energies in such a direction instead of con- 
centrating on her goal of independence. 

Mr. 2’. Biswas further supported the amondment. 


Tke President allowed Mr. Satyamurti to explain the position of the Congress 
Paity in the Central Assembly regarding the dispatch of Indian troops in China. 
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Mi Satyamurth: sul the ittitule of-his levler and himself regarding thet st it’ - 
ment was not to cxpr ss wy opimtun on the despatch of troops, winch the Govern- 
mont hid ahcaly decidcd upon, but to make it perfectly clear that they did not 
approve of Inlian troops Ec uselin China in anv) way Ju the fight between China 
ind Japan “Woe woull n ver bo a patty to the use of Iudian troops in th = Sio- 
Tipaineso fight. Wo wprov d senting of Inhan troops to China solely for the pur- 
piso of protecting Intiin nvtionds mi China, which is the primary duty of evry 
sif-soverning cowmtry We ae 6 strowly a vast tho use of Infian troops for 
impcnal purposes a any other momber of thy House ’ 

M: Sarat Bose, wplying to Mt Sityiwmurthi, drew attention to the stat mont he 
(ho speiky) bad issue 1 immediately after reading the Assembly Ivadets’ statement 
This was 1 compl te reply 

Replymz to criti isms ruscd by movers of amendments ho said that China hal 
cmorg¢d from manv ordeils ant was not m= need of any one’s help, but it wis 
then daty to support her Mere lip sympathy, as sugsested by Mr Si Prakasa, 
woull not b> suffi ront Whit wis neelod was practical help Tho Congress t) diy 
hil no powor to tah» Stite 1 tion, but the people could take moral ation It wis 
qute possible to miks cconomic boycott effective Undoubtedly this involved risks 
but wore th y , mz to abunboa ther policy simply because of rishs 2 Japan coull 
net pot raw omitcual ols whore, and if) she attempted this she woull only stra 
her own c onomtc Tf im hoe attempt to inyuro Inha It was the duty of a natin 
Which felt onc with another, to be up and rotly to make any sacrifice require 

M: Feanga withhew his umcendment Mr $7ec Prakasa s amendment wis kf at | 
When voted upon and the orginal resolution as movel by Mt Sarat Bose was p woe 


Third Day—Calcutta—31st October 1937 


RESOLUTIONS 


Ona sumption fo diy tho All-Tudia Congtoss Committee took up consideration uf 
furthar private re olutio as 

the Houso adupt d without discussion Mr. Kamla Shinkar Pandya s rc slution 
ciling on the Congiess Provincial Assemblics to pass resolutions, ashing thes 
Goveruments not to conf: tithes and decorations on people and also calling on © on 
gress Ministries to intimite to Ho M the King that they d> not propose to recom 
mend any namcs for titles 

The House wie 1 tou refer Mi A A Prllas’s resolation, condemuny the Govern 
m nt of India Act, 1¢ ifitming the yicvious icsolutions of the Co steuss to combat 
wand ul,ing the Con,iess Executive to lyy down a uniform polivy for all Provincial 
Ministiics, to the Workin, Committees for action 

The A IC © next iloypted a resolution, moved by Dr Puttabhi Sttiramayya 
urging the re dstutution of Provinces on a lingwstie basis He urged the Malta, 
and bombay Governments to tike up the question imme diately 

S7amatt Aamaladeet moved a resclution protesting against the repressive policy 
of the Mysore Govarnmcnt and sending gicetings to the people of Myscre in then 
struggle It had becn supyested (she said) that Con,rcss was interfermg with the 
afluus of Myso1e State , on the cortratly, tho Mysore Government were inter form, 
With the normal day to day ictivitics of the Con,icss hestrictive orders had been 
Served on soveral Copgiess workers mectings ani process ons binned ind mectinzs 
biokco up She hersclf hal been perpetually pursucd by the police and persecuted 
In the most msulting wd vulgar minne althou,h she hid no intention of doing any 
work in Mysore and wis only passin, thircu hh Mysore Mysore Congress workers 
had cacicised considerable restraint wd towed to this hind of insulung treatin ot, 
but the Mysore Gover: mont suterpretcd this wooasizn of wethucss on them put and 
harassed them moic and mote In eficot, what the Mysore Government were object- 
Ing to was not the cutry of this man or thit main Tut the luting up of a Congress 
organisition which owed no allegiance to the Mysore hauler Lhe Dew io lnmult 
was responsible for such 1 state of affurs J’ hal thrown out a challenge to the 
Congress, which should be taken up and the propur reply ,tven 

M: Gadgzl, secondin the resolution, sud thit th oonturference cime fiom tho 
Dewan. Ile mamtained thit at was aight thit the All-ludia Congress Committce 
should discuss tho csolution After descritin, the Conyress ittitule towards Indian 
States, Mi Gadgil said that Shiimati Kamalilevis resolution was quite consistent 
With that policy. Therefore, bho urged the Congress to render all possible help to 
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the Mysore people If they fuled to do this, the rulers of Todian Stites would bo 
cncomyed to believe that the groatest possible or unsition im the country, the 
Nittonu Congress could not ainterfaao whatever they did against tho Congress 
orguusitions Professn Jadza uso supported ths resolution 

Mt A F' Naseman endorsed cvery statement maie by Simath: Kamialadevi ani 
sud thatthe Mysore Dewan wis one of tho cleverst diplomiuts who followed M1 
Midonald and Sn Samuel Houe No civilised administration in Indiy or oatside 
could tolerate such abominable repressive measures The Government appored to 
keep printed orders reidy to be serve} on those who pissed through tho Stite. He 
commcnd d the resolution for the ve ceptance of the Louse 

Dt Pattabha Sitaramrah sugzested that the cnt mattaa bo referred to the 
Workins Committee but the House did not accept hi sugsestion 

Ihe House accepted Shiimati Kiamiailevis resolution amidst applause 

The Presedcné announced thit it bid) been decided that the All-Indiy Congress 
Committee should mect wun m about two months’ time, cither in the Jist week of 
December or the fast week of January The dite and plie will be announced [iter 

The President uso indie ted that thero might bo ov sught chinge regarding the 
dates of the Haripura Congress session 

‘Lhe ‘Bande Matatim’ wis sunz and this) brousht tho thicce days’ session of the 
All-India Con,iess Committee to a conclusion 


The Congress and the Masses 


Pt Jawaharlal’s Call for Co-operation 


Since my rcfurn from Burma and Malayy I have ree ived miny | tters from 
Conaress Commiltees ind Congressmen cnquning about the duty of Coo rssn n 
towards labour ind peasant orswisitions, Should these ong visitions be cneout aged 
ov note Anidif so, what form should they tike, what rclition, if iy shoul! they 
beau to the Congiess 2) These problums hive atison im many provinces inl they 
Equine Our ScHous Considarition Sometimas theso pacblems are Jar.cly personal, 
sometimes they aro munly provinciu, buat bshind them alwiys there is the luven 
suc. Li duila, with the local aspocts of the problem, we must inevitably consilet 
these peculiarities and even personaliti.s Rut we must be cleat about the princip es 
and the real issucs before we lose ourselves m the forest of loc al detail 

How his this problem arisen ¢ Not surcly just because of v few porsons acting 
ma putiular way, but because of the dynamics of the very strugzlo in which we 
ang en, ied = Tt 1s a sizn of our Qrowth and the rising conscrousness of the misses 
lor that yrowth the Nation ul Con,itss 1s manly responsible and to it therefore must 
a) the cre lit in a large meisme for the new mass consciousness Tio Con,ress his 
worke | for it and if success comes to it) Congressmen must not fight shy of this 
Therefore this new development is to be welcome! even though it mi,ht bring somo 
occ signal complications with it 

These complications are to some extent inherent in the situation The Congress 
6 predominantly a politwal organisition represonting tho urze of all classes of 
Jndiins towards national freedom A labour or peasant o1fimsation 15 essentially a 
nroup or class organisation primarily imterest3d im the welfare and advancement of 
that gronp or class) The Congiss thinks and acts mainly on the politi ul plane, 
the workers’ orgamsation on the functiondl and cuonomic plane Yet the differences 
dt@ hot so great as one would imagine and the development of our strunzle and of 
political consciousness bring the two close to each other and thcy overlap to a con- 
sidcritle extent, Lhe Congress because of its close touch with the misses because 
Judeed it 1s by fat the biggest mass organisation in- the country, inevitably begins to 
think and act in terms of tho cconomic grievances and disabilties of the masses, 
that i, the workers, peasants anl others The Iibour and peasant org inisations are 
forced to the conclusion thit economi, disabilities cannot be removed to any large 
extent uniess political freedom 18 achieved and comes to the people as a whole, 
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Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imporialist front grows up. In any country 
under alien domination the political aspect always overshadows other aspects. This 
in itself would make the Congress tho dominant organisation in the country, bnt 
this predominance has been further intensifed by the part that the Congress has 
played in recont years in our struggle for freedom. Tho Congress is thus to-day 
far and away the most powe'ful and the most widespread organisation in India; it 
has tremendous mass appeal and mass support; even the workers and peasants look 
up to it and aro influenced by it far more than by their own class organisations, 
Othor organisations are not evon bal seconds. The Congress has obviously not 
achieved this mass influence and support by its political programmo only. Tt has 
done so by its magnificent record of service and sacrifice, and by its direct approach 
to the masses and its increasing economic orientation, which is understood by those 
massces more than tho purely political objective. It is interesting to compare the 
organisational and basic strength of the Congress in) various” parts of LIudia, This 
strength varies directly with this oconomic oriontition and mass contacts. 


Thus from the point of view of our freedom. stragele, both in its political and 
economic aspocts, it is essential that the Congross should bo strengthened, Every- 
thing that wenkens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the workers’ ant 
poasants’ movements, for neither of these is strong enough to mike much tealway 
Without congress support. It is the realisation of this fact that has brought ahout 
the demand all over tho country, and from all kiads of quarters, for a joint anti- 
imperialist front under Congress auspices. Indeul tho Congress itself is increasingly 
considering this joint front. 


But in spite of all this the Qongress remains, and has to remain, a national 
organisation and it cannot always represent the functional or class interests of tho 
workers and peasants, Tt cannot function as a tride union or kisaia sibhw fn actral 
practice, where its contacts with the peasantry are consilerable, it almost fanctions 
as a kishan sabha. The general tendency is for the Congress to develop into a 
yredominantly peasant organisation and this process is hkelv to continues, but the 
eadership is bound to romain with the middle classes, chiefly. the lower middle 
classes, so long as the Congress remains the National Conyress and does not undergo 
a change into something entirely difforent. 


But these aro speculations about the futuro and it is the present that concerns us. 
The outstanding facts of tho present are: (1) the Congress must be strengthened 
becauso it is the only organisation which can lead us effectively to our goul; and (2) 
the rising consciousness of and ferment among the masses. If these two facts are 
correlated then we have a powerful movement which grows in strength and leads as 
to success. This is the basic reason for and tho raison dtro of the emphasis that ts 
boing laid on mass contacts. And bo it remembered that this applies to all Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh aud Christian misses. Theo cleavages of religious fiith do not alfect 
this programme at all, We talk loosely sometim:s of Maslim = mass contacts, bat this 
is not a communal movement dealing with Muslims only. Our programme is identical 
In this respect for Muslim and Tfindu or others: only in order to draw the attention 
of our workers to work among thy Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass 
contacts, 


Contacts with tho masses can bo of two kinds, direct contacts by means of Con- 
gress membors and villago committees among the workers and peasants, and contacts 
with tho workers’ and peasants’ organisations, The first, of course, is essential and 
needs no argument. Without it the seeond does not come into the picture at all, for 
the second can only be a corollary to tho first. If the Congress has not got direct 
and widesproad and deep contacts with the masses, it is bound to be influenced far 
more by the middle classes and will thus move away to soine extent from the mass 
outiook which it has been its consistent aim to dovelop. It must, therefore, be the 
aim of every Congressman, and moro specially thoso who have the interests of 
labour and tho peasantry at heart, to develop these direct contacts by enrolling 
Congress members from the working classes 1° establishing village committees. 

The second kind of contact, that is some kind of organisational relation of the 
Congress with working class organisations, involving functional representation, has 
beon discussed for somo timo past and is still being discussed. It involves a basic 
change in tho Congress constitution and [ do not know when, if ever, it will be 
gi>en effect to. Personally, | am in favour of the principle being admitted and given 
effect to gradually, as the U.P. Provincial Congress Committea has recommeady t. 
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This will not make much difference to begin with as the workers and peasants’ union 
which are properly organised and capable of taking advaintige of Congress affiliation 
are very limitel im number, and thon the conlitions for vfilation would be laid 
down by the Congiess But the question docs not uisc now as the Congress cons- 
titution does not permit such afilation or any hind of functional reprosentition — It 
16 1 debatable question an} wo need not consid 1 it further hue But this I should 
ihe to emphasise agun That those who are in favour of this change cannot bing 
it atont from ontsde picssurc , they can only d> 69 by having a large enough Con- 
gress memlership of workers ind peasants who want snch achange Tf the outside 
prosstre 1s af any time great enouch to compel ths Congress to bow t) it a unst ifs 
own will, thit will moan that tho outsile orzanisations are moro powertul than the 
Congress, and if so why affihate ? But this 1s a Inghly anlikcly contin,ency 


While it 1s truo that this question 1s beyond oui purview at present, wo see 
something varnely similar to it developing ul ovor the country = This as tho inerea- 
ning co operation m acteal work botwecn local Congress committe.s ind working 
lass organisations. Sometimas even joint iuformial committers have been forme | 
Often enough tho leadin,, spuits of thos? local orginisations we prominent Congi¢ss- 
men ind so there 1s no difficulty in havin, this co operation But thire 1s som: thing 
moro m it than this common link, there as the domani for ths co operition id a 
rewisition thit it 1s Inghly neccssuy 

Having }a11 so much. stross on tho importanec of binging in woikois and 
peasints dircctly mto the Congicss, let us now consilor th desmabihty of having 
separate worlin, class orgamsations There can be no loubt whitewr thit both 
industial workers and peasants have, o1 ought to have the mberent rzht to o1za- 
pise themselves That is in the nature of 1 fundamental aizht which the Congress 
has 10) C4telly recogmsed There 1s no room fot weument rwbout it Ths Congress 
has conc 1 step farthe: and cncourrvzed, im history at cast, the formation of such 
unions 

Lhe caso of industrial workers 1s clearer than that of th poasantiv It scems 
io mo that anyone interested in such labour must come to the ¢ n Iusion that it is 
the bounden duty of the workers to organise thomselves in trale umions, and for 
othars to help them to do so The trade union movement 1s the incvitablo countel- 
put of modern industry, 1t must grow as industry grows ‘The Congicss with all 
ifs miss contacts cannot function as a tiaje union, and the numo ous workers 
problems and confluts that arise can only be dealt with bv 7 trade union From 
the point of view of our larger freedom movement also the o1,tinisition of workers In 
trade unions 15 essential for such organised workers develop stren.th and momentum 
ania high degree of political consciousness Therefore Conzicssmen§ should help 
aso in so far as they can, in the day-to-day stiuz.les of the workcis Lheie 
should be co-operation hetwoen tho local Congress Committee ani tho tric union 
The tirade union 18 of couse in no way within the Con71oss o1zanisation nor 18 if 
subjcet to official Congress contiol But it must re ons thit in politi al matters 
the Icad of the Congress has to be followed and any other course will prove iyunons 
to tho freedom struggle and even to the workers’ movemont [1 economic matters 
and those rolating to workers’ gnevances, the union can have whitcver proz:ammo 
it chooses, even though this may bo in advance of the Con,1055 propramme — Con- 
grossmoen in thei individual capacities can and should be members o1 friends of 
the union and as such will of course give it thon advice But 1 Conziess Committee 
as such should not try to control a trado umon Re cntly aise camo to my notice 
when the Congress Committee triel to intorfere with thy clections to the exer utive 
committee of a labour union This seems to me lughly unlsnoible It 15 unbecom- 
mn, for a Congress Committee to do so anl unfur to the Union It 1s bound to 
lnid to conflict or to the conversion of the Union wt) somothinz which is not 
essentially a Jabour union Congressmen, of course, who hive sorvod the cause of 
labour, have every right to take part m the affurs of the Union 


Transport workers stand oxactly in the same footing as other industrial workers 
and their organisation in special unions 15 hizhly nocessary Tt 15 also desirable to 
or, 1nise Separately and functionally those workois in cities who carry on partiular 
professions and whose economic interests are allied such as tonga walas, the la-w ias, 
ehhaw 45, mallas (fishermen and boatmon), stone-bri ikers, petty clerks, p1oss workers, 
swe pers, and the lhe Ali these should of course be brought directly into the 
Congress fold as primary members, but they hive special problems of their own, 
and a functional organisation gives them strength anJ sclf-valiaiige Tt 15 oasie: for 
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them lator on to take part in Congress work This of course presumes that Congress- 
men are in intimate touch with then special organisations and zive them overy help 
In time of need 

Mixed labour unions and = mazlur sabhis in a city consisting of workers from 
various trades an] businesses are usually not suceessful Th re is no fanctional 
unity amonzst them, no common urge to co-operition cr ution, ani tf y political 
unity 15 desired, the Congiess 15 there to give it 

he importint problem of the peasantry 1omains, il this after all 16 the most 
Important of our problems In tho term poisantry Fin lude the pcisant proprietors 
as well a3 the tenants, the petty 7 imiodars of the Punjab an! olsewhore, the kisans 
of the U P and Behar, and the Arishaks of Benzal and Onssi = Ths sama methol 
of treatment will not apply to all these , there will b» variations But for the mo- 
ment Tam dealing with the Congress approach to thar speciil orzinisations 

Tho Congress has fully recognise] the right of the preisantry to or intisa them- 
s(lves and in theory the considerations T hive aly ncelin favo of trvde  umons 
apply to them also. But there 16 a diff rence = Tt 15 relatively casy to orzanise fu - 
tory workers and tho lhe, they aroaclos ly kmit ronp working shoulder to shoul lot 
and obviously suffering from common disabilities = [t 1s far more diffi alt to orzanise 
tho peasantry, loosely scatt*1ed an} thinkins umost in terms of the imdividaal and 
not of tho group, We have cxpenenced all thes difficult. om = the course of out 
Congiess work, and thus wo find thit while Conzress influence over the peasantry 
IS very great, our o1zanisational strensth amon, them is much less Tens of millions 
looh up to the Congress and owe allesianco to it but the wtull memborship 1s count- 
cd in hundreds of thousands only. 


Whore Congress Committecs 1¢ working effectively in village areas, an cficetive 
hisan organisation in the same atca woull lagels ovallap There voull bo duplica- 
tion of (ffoit and waste of energy he Con, ress itself is usually consid 1c) by the 
powantry as their own orpanisition, and that is asat sh ull te Thus we find that 
In such arcas separate kisan ors inisations have not. grown up althonzh tha hisan 
movement, as a put of the Congress an} more or less within ats foll, as strony, 
Where howove: Congress Committees ae not fun trom, cite tively in the villa.es, 
the gip 1s bound to be filled sooner or Jiter by poarsint organisations The important 
fict to Le botne in mind 1s that there 1s dicp ferment im the peasantry ul over India 
and a poworful, though partly unconscions, dusie on then put to do something to 
get mid of then miny burdens, which have become quite unb arable Fun lamentilly 
this 15 due to the oconomic condition, but als> there is the fat that the political 
movement, under the lowdership of the Congress has raise} mass conser tsness and 
mide them resent many things which thes used to bea silently Lhe dumb beasts 
They have so had a glimmeing of tho eff ctivencss of organisation and umtc 1 mass 
action So they aro expectant and if the Congress cul docs not rewh then ews, 
somo other will, and they will respon) to it) But ths call thit will find echo in then 
he uts must deal with thon own sufferings ard the way to get cid of them. 


Becauso of this wo find to-day wl manner of stranve poople, who have nevor had 
anything to do with the peasantry before, tuking m tums of e onomi programmes 
and trying in their uncouth way to woo tho pewantry TEven political reactionaries 
of the deepest dye discuss unctuously azraran prozrammes Nothin will or can 
come of this, for fat reaching agrariin rcform will novcr come out. of political rea- 
ction §=But this attitude of thens shows us the wiy the wind blows. 

The wind 1s blowing to the villajes and to the mul huts whore Twll our poverty- 
stuikon peasantry, and it 1s likely ty bwoms a hiurncane if ml f les not come to 
them soon All our politi al problems ind discussions are but th» bich,round for 
the outstinding and overwhelming problem of India—the land problem 


Tho Congress his reahsed this in a liso mowme and in spite of ils political 
preoccupations it has laid down the azranan programme = This programme, though it 
(loes not to to tho root of the problem, 1s substantial and) far-1caching md undoubt- 
edly would bring ichef to the peasantry > far as Thnow a 1 uian pro jrammes 
diawn up by peasant orgamsations do not differ greatly fiom this But the draw Ing 
up of a theoretical programme is not enongh Tt must Fe tven the fullest publicity 
amon, the peasant masses and the organisition must ith the villwwe Further we 
must diaw up definite schemes and proposils on the bisis of this pronamme These 
et will vary in difforont patts of India ws conditions differ, Tt is the business 
of Provincial or Con,ress Committees and Consiess Assembly parties to draw up 
these proposuls It is true that we may not bo in a position to sive effect to this 
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full programme under prosent conditions But we must be ready with it, to the 
ae detail, so that whon tho time comes wo can go ahead confidently and with 
spce 
T havo pointed out that present conditions m Tndiv and the very dynamis of the 
situation are leading to the organisation of tho pcasantry Tho ¢aample of other 
countries points to the same conclusion Therefore it seems to mo inevitablo that 
peasant orpanisations will glow np Where th» Coneress 1s itself a larzoly peasant 
organisations, sparate kisan sibhas and the like will not function effectively as 
organisations, thouzh they may offer occasional plitforms for the  ventilition 
of khisan guievanees Where Congress contuts with village folk are wedtk, the hisin 
oeanisition will develop moio Tn any cient tho growth of pcasant organisations, 


weak o1 strong, will tuke place What shoull bo ou attitude to them ? 


We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That would be 
contrary to the declued Congress policy, at would bo wrong in principle and it 
would come into conflet with thit livin) movement and ferment that we soa all 
around us) Nor can we say that 9 hisan sibha should be yust y wing of the Con- 
gress, exch momber of the Sabha bung a prmuy member of the Gonness  Thit 
would be an absurdity, for under thosa con litions its hu dly necessary to have a 
hisan sabhi Tt seems to me also ont of the question to plaice peasant or ini ations 
in the samo cateory as the All-Indiy Spinnais  Assocration or thy Village 
Industries Assocation Such restnetions will not stop thy zrowth of — pirite powsint 
organisations , they will only 2 sult im putting them outside the palu of the Convress 
and mike them look upon it as a putly hostile boly 


Tt 15 important that there should be no thonzht of rivalry between tho two fo 
this will be injurious t both moro specially to the per ant onsumsition which ts 
hound to be much weaker Tf Tue numbors of peasants are direct members of the 
Congress and leiding Congressmen are inferestel in the poasunts grievances. there 
will be no rivalry and in eff et thoirh not orzvusationally the persint or anisation 
will be a hind of win, of the Con,ress 

There ue of course difficulties m sach varue contacts and possbilit es of friction 
These difficultics 92> inherent im the situation an} we hive to fue thom Tho 
moro rei our politics are, thx moro they d uo with the problems of life and the 
many furs of 4 vast ant complex and dynam movement tho more we have to 
face fresh problems and vljnst ourselves to chinwing siftitions = For hfe itself 1s 
complen antcver chansing Any advo T may we to-day on this ot any other 
subject my not holl good sometimo liter for conditions may chanze 


And then principles may he F ood but it ws net always cisv to ipply them in pra- 
the Thus we find to-diy that sometimes the Kisan Sitbha = plitform is used in 
opposition ta the Congr s Sometimes polith al or communal rc u fronaries try to do 
so more often some Congicssmen who dont approve of thy local Con etess Com- 
mittee o: its office bearers find the Kkisan) Sabha platform a convenient plice from 
Which to attach them A divil Congress eroup thas may exploit another or anisation 
to gain power in the Congress ifs If Phas ths hissan Sabht sometimes becomes 4 
temporary home for the ace adlaitrints of the Congress or cven those azunst whom 
dsciphnay action ha becn ftthen by Convress Committers TL have hal icports of 
hisan Conferonees buns organised wathin a couple of miles of a District Politic ul 
Confer¢nce on the same diy and at the same time = This wis) int nttonallv dono to 
injure the Congress confarence and attra t some peopla iway from it TP hive further 
had reports of processions orziniscd fo ainterfera with Con ress Conf rences, of 
Slogans offensive to the Congress b ing short d thre, of flag confluts bing duibera- 
tely cngineered 

This kind of thine 1 Inghly ohjectionabl> ant all Congressmen must oprose this 
folly and this cxploitation of the Kisin movement in the interests of purticul ur groups 
and individnils It dors not injure the Congress ultimatcly, except im so fur as it 
produces confusion in the minds of the unsophisticated ind simple minded pew utry 
Tt injnres far more those who indulea insnch practices To hive previously written 
about the Flag and I want to repe vs that anv att(mpt fo dishonow the National Flap 
by whom oever committed cinnot be tolerated We have no gievince agunst the 
Red Fla For my port PE hhe at and honont tf ow ths symlol of the workers sting. 
gle and sactifices But it as grossly unfan to that Llir to trea it as a kind of rival 


of the National Flag, 


The National Liberal Federation 


19th. Session—Calcutta—29th. to 3lst. December 1937 
The Presidential Address 


The mincteenth session of the National Taberal Fed vation of India met at Calcutta 
on the 29th December 1937. Ro presentitive Litera's from all) over India were 
present In the course of jus Picsidential addiess Ser Chumanlal H sctalvad sad — 


Since our List session at Tuchnow, events have movel very ramdly Tho  eneral 
clections for the Provincial Lezishitive Assemblics unter the now Constitution were 
held and the Conv1ess Gindidatcs m seven out of cleven provinces won 4 sufhuient 
miyonty of scitsan the kegishitures im those province s to be im a position to form 
ministries Ll clum that the Liberal Party won ast iil vi tory—not at the pollk— 
but in the wceptince of literal principl s inl constitutional methods by the Con- 
wress Jhy Workins Committee of the Congress de ul tin fiour of office acceptance 
which the Libural Tedqiation, while cond mum the new Constitution and protesting 
vrunst ats uely  featmes hal recommenuted at ats dist session Lhe comment on 
that decision of the Working Committee by elealime Consressmin who is now, 1 
beheve, a Ministar was that “at as simply a resolutian of the Lucknow session of 
the Liberal Lcdoration rewrrtten in Gorgress fan tags Lot soms tims the Conzress 
miyorti hesitate! fo shouller the responsibility which naturidly full) upon them 
is the result of the polls Alter fussing over for thre months ov a demint for an 
assurance fiom Governors which was both unneessuy ant constitutionully unt nable, 
{tl Consress Ministries cimo ito existence aud hive be on fun thomas evet since. 
The prospective wieekors Lave be ome ardent workcrs They hive now come to 
reoulise What the TPiberals had sul thatam spite of all tho limitat ons and undesirable 
features of Provincial Autonomy, there is cousticrable scope for boing .vol ty people 
Ono Prommer m icportel to hive sad ‘Whatever miv b «the def cts in the present 
Government of Ludi Act, it las coabled us to vicld) power for the rood of the 
Mdssts 


The Congress Ministri s have tezun to fect the obligations ot responsitility and 
have learnt how fu semoved from the reahtus of pratr al aimimstration were the 
sl vans th y had shouted and the Tb promises th yo hal made to the electorates 
during the clections In some provinces the ministues had to pt sort to Sectroa dd 
ot the Crominal Proce ture Code and the Criminal Law  Amintmenut Act which they 
had time wd agun proclaimed should te abre ated) Fathi chases and thins hid to 
bo resorted to) Concressmen hal to be wunel not to wsocite themselyes with 
Kisan Sabhas and Kisans hil to be told that af they dil not pay reot under cvrst- 
in, laws thet Jands would be Coufiscatel Tn one province they hat to prosccute a 
Congicssm a under acction 1W2L 4 dhe Premicr of the province im which that pro- 
secution took plice wsoarcperted te have sul that 1f people trom other provinces come 
here to do mischief ty incitun, people to vielunce, he could not keep quiet but must 
snatch yicvolver and do somethin, to curb such things Another Minister said that 
the Congress Mimstry would not countenance my subversive activity to bim, about 
political change 1 am not for a moment finding fiult with them for the action these 
ministiics had to take On the contrary, L comm ud ther comaj ant ood sense 
In domy $0 

Kor tiking such measures the Congicss Ministuic are attacked bv the leftwingers 
of the Conoress as miking use of Liws which they when out of office had vehemently 
condemned and uc accused ot resorting to violence while pledied to the creed of 
non-violence They also accuse the mimistiies of wptimin, the cial liberties of the 

wcoph dt thare is an outbreak of cami | oiolcuco or strikers use coercion or 
Intimid ution im preventing those who wint — v th trom dota, $0, 1s the Government, 
because it is a Congress Government to allow public p te to be jeopardised and 
industry to be rumed and Jock on mmypotently while chaos and auatuhy spread 2? Is 
it part of the civil hibatics ot stukurs to be allowed to intimidate and use violenve 


to others who want to wok ? 
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Several Minstaas have ad ‘kven a Conu,1¢ss_ Government has to novern’ T 
wonder why they are so apolyctic about it, why the uso ot the word ‘cven ¢ Is 
the implicaticn that a Congress Gover ment is ordinuily not expected to govern wd 
Indintain peace and order’? 7] venture to think that 1t 1s tho first duty of wy 
Government, be it Congress or any other, to take all Steps necessary to maintain liw 
and order and protect the liv abiding pcpulation from violence of others, however 
unpalatatle the fulfilment of such duty might be to somo of ther following On; 
can, howevei, well understand the mind of thai protesting following Lhey we 
naturally puzzled to fird that Congress kadors who, when out of office, wero m thing 
all sorts of cxtravagint deminds cn behalf of the prasantry and labour, who th m- 
sclves had icsorted to Civil Disobedience and bicaking of Jaws, who had encour ined 
& non-payment of rut calmpayn and gone to Jul for doing so, who hid connived at 
coercion and intimidation azunst those who Werd against such activities, should, 
when in ofve, discoury , curb and punish the same subversive tend nois and acts 
They aro still mote puzzlud when they find the Manisters 1etuining lands that were 
forfeited for noo-paym nt of rut as put of the Civil Disobedience movemcnt and 
dt the same time Warming Aisaus that thon Junds Would bo forfeited if they do not 


pay rent. 


These diffivultics that arc harassing Congress Ministis aro lagcly of thal: own 
c1cation for, onec you create im the peoplo a spuit of disob dicnce of laws and 
duthurity, that spit will browk forth against your own Government ‘Lo preach 
Jestraint aud piionce at thus sta, docs not avail much Pandit} Jawahalal, the 
dol of Youns Indit, preachol acstiamt to the Allahabad studonts who hal FONG On 
Stitke, but the stud uts diseuded his ilvice and approved of the strike and the 


Pandit Ieft the mecting in dispust* 


A wiony constitutional yr neiple ippears to havo been Jaid down hy the present 
President of the Cormess He assuts that tho Ministiics are not directly 1 spon- 
siblo to the chctorate but tha responsibility 1s to the Congress and only mdice thy 
through the Con,.icss fo the electorate If this Proposition is accepted, there 15 
giwe dinger of Fascism dev loping in tho Congitss organization, Not only would 
the Ministers but all members of the Congress wll lose thor independ nec of julg- 
ment This mculvition of the hid mentuity among even the intcllentsta of the 
country is regiettublo But to my mind the Bredtest dangor not only to the Con- 
Bess but the wholo country hes in the SIOWME  progicss of communism under the 
name and guise of S> talism = Spurking for myse f, and I venture also fy ont party, 
if by Houwism ts meant cquil opportumtnys” for all, an «qu table sharmz of profits 
between imdustiy ind labour, Improvel coniitions of livin, and in some vases even 
nationatisation of some industrics, 1 am all for such Socialism, But the con Cptrou of 
Socialism 15 quite difteront in thy minds of thosy who are Alvovating it) = What they 
Want 15 really Communism of buviet Russia, all abolition of classes and Private 
property and the ruk of the proltatats ind not pathamentary democracy ‘Th 
Congiess Picsiient his only avow 1 this to be his ideal for India and wh n sucha 
declaration cicated consileraule agitation he, 1 boli ve, Sud that the question of the 
Induguidtion of such Souialiom was fu away and that the present objcotive was thy 
attainment of freedom for India dhe nnaplivation however must not be aznoed that 
when ficedom 19 attainol he aud those who think with Jim will uso that freedom 
for the purpose of introdu img a 1cgime of the Soviet Russia typo. 


At this Session you will hive to deal with the all important question of thy 
Impending Federation, That Federation is the Only way of bringing tuzether the 
whole of India cannot be deuied Lhe Lab al Party has accopttd the principle of 
Jederation but has been rightly c1itical of | the detailed constitution in) which that 
idea has been cmbodid All politcal parties have stronszly put forward = thcir objec 
tions to the presout scheme but with no offect. Even tho mudost proposals embodied 
in the jolut mumoian lum of the Bitish Indian Dult gates comprising of membors of 
all communitics ant partis met with no respons = Lho yr posed Feodctation 1s indeed 
& novel one db it is to be 4 Fidutation of British Indian = Provinces 
with parhameutary government and autocratic Indian Statues But this, owing to 
existing Clcumotancis, canuot be avoil 1. lo wait till tho administrations of Indrin 
States are brought intu linc with that of British Todian Provinces wil] Mvan indefinite 
waiting for United India Lhe bringing together ot the States aud British lndia 
Will itself muh acvulerate the process of introduction of Tepresentative Goveroment 


in the States, 
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Long drawn nogoliations are soinz on with the Stus ahoat the term, on which 
thoy are to come into tho BPoleiton  Balish Indie hopes that more and move 
concessions would uot be inte for ths purposa Lt as antan to British to tian 
people that they ate not khopt miotmebol thy prom sy ual vadons plris's of thes 
negotiations so that Government miy have before than the Bitash Indaun viow iw 
the matter. 

The most vital defect in the Felerd Constitution 1, that if has no Clements of 
growth within itself There is no provision about trasfertin thy sip: ts at prasent 
resetved aud the time, minner ait condihoisg inp which sa le trvasfer can be made 
There 16 even no provision tor untcrtaking a revision of the Situation after a fixed 
period as was the caso in the Acf of L919) Ph Cntef Justis > of India, sperhing at tha 
Inauguration of the Federal Court, spoko of tha Fuoleral Constitution as a “livin, al 
breathing organism which contitus within itself, as all fe must, the s+ ds of titure 
growth aud development” and that the cagnons of interpretation whitch cho Federal 
Court may adopt will not “hamper the free evolution of constitutional aswos and 
conventions mn which the politi uo genius of a peope can find its most frutal wud 
effective expression.” It 15 forgotten that a Federal Coustitution is of necessity 
the creation of Statute and unless the stituty i> amonled the nature of the Govern- 
ment cannot be altered The vital elumcat of growth aud do velopment from wituin 
has very limited scope ma Federal Constitution, 

It is tiue no Constitution can be kept ino a strawhf jacket. In oats fun tio ang 
if must bring into cvistence certain practices but they cua hardly toe fh ta> funda- 
monutals) In the case of Intia, aput from the iistity of a Buoleral Qoustitutron, 
there 18 a further complication arses from embodying in one sth tury two diferent 
hinds of umts No amendment 35 possble except by the will of Parliament and 
Pathamcat have pledsed thems Ives in the statute that no ameulineut i the funda. 
mental structure shul bo mads without the consent of the States Loe Potoral 
Constitution denves its power not from withia (the Tolan peeple) but trom outst le 
(the Parhament) The seeds of growth towuds full responsibility ate ubsent Phere 
5 also not much room for towth of Constitutional conventiois., Io the Dominions, 
responsible government was cstublishe lL throuzh the ctowtn of couveatious, fa clittes 
by the alteration from tun’ to time of the Lustrument of Listtu ion whi ho remiame- 
a Proogative Document Ihe representitives of ths Crown im the Dominions cunt 
gradually to occupy the pos tio of purcly coustitationdl hevdls by tite tous sive 
tu them throuyh Lustinctions withoit the Jatervention of Paurlianeut As re jatdn 
India, Losttumonts of Instruction hive to obtun Pultunontuy stuctiom aud as 
alteration therein can be made without the approval of Parliamyunt Statitory, proo 
visions regarding reserved do paruments, non-votablo nature of corse tenable pare ot 
the budget powers of the Govetnor-Genoral to act i his discretion or mdiiduad 
judgment must provent ina late meaoure the growth of convemti i Gaowth of 
sume CONVentvoS IS inevitable, but them power ty a lieve respoasible overumeat ts 
much moe restricted as compel with the position im the Domuatois, Eow evo 
much, the Federal Court, as obstived by tho Cuiet dustie, may otiive to mterprot 
and declare the law so as to yzive tree pliv within the dunity of the law to those 
olitical forces and currents which alone can give vitality ta a coustitution, the 
Vederal Court cannot alter the naturo of the structure aud the uituwe aud estent of 
the distribution of powers under the statute. 

All these short.omings of the Federal Constitution aro statin) usin th. fara, 
but the vital and practical question is what should the various polite al parties in 
the countiy do whon the Feloration will come into Operiiiou as if must im a short 
time. IJ venture to think that it would not bo a wise step to try tu boveott it Pho 
only sensible way Is tor all progressive gtotps to align fuemsslves togethor aud 
extiact the best out of it tor ths benelt of the country and at thy sume time 
invessantly work for its being replacud by & more genuinely respousibie democratic 
Federal Government 

In order, however, to achievo the above object, the most immediate and impor 
tant question is the attiumment of uuty between the various communities in this 
country, particularly the Hindu and Moslem commuuitices But untortauitely, the 
difigrenctes ale ieieasing instead of diminishin. It was at Luchuow in 1910 that 
a complete understanding and agreement vived at between the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Jt as an mony of fate th t it was) at Lucknow agam in 1937 
that a complete bieach tooh place between those two bodies and the Muslin League 
has declared open wat ,agalust the Cungicss. L was surprised to seo it reported 
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“(a) The National Liberal Federation of India places on record its deep sense 
of the loss sustained hy the country in the death of Sir Jagadish Bose, whose 
great achievement in the field of scionco won for him world-wide recognition and 
whose devoted work was a beacon light to his countrymen to proceed onward in 
the field of scientific research, 

“(b) Tho Federation places on record its sense of the groat loss the Party and 
the country have sustained by the death of as Sir Rampal Singh (Lucknow), 
Mr. Gourt Shankar Prasad (Benares), and the Rev. Br. Nag (Calcutta). The 
Fedoration conveys the sympathy of its members to the bereavod families, 

“(c)_ The Federation records its sense of loss the country has sustainod by the 
early death of Sir Sorabji Pochkhanwala of tho Central Bank of India, a great 
financial expert, who rendored valuable service in furthoranco of Indian banking 
miterprise. 

Reso.ution on Rerorms 


Mr. V. S. Sriaivasa Sastri moved the following resolution next : ae 

“(a) Tho Federation reiterates its considered opinion that the constitution 
embodied in the Govornmont of India Act of 1935, is oxtremoly unsatisfactory 
and altogether unacceptablo. It is uot morely uttorly inadequate but is retrograde 
in many respects and includes features obnoxious to Indian nationalist opinion. 

“(b) None the less the Federation repeats that it has to be utilised to the best 
advantage of tho people, for the amolioration of their social and economic 
conditions, and for accelerating the pace of Dominion Status. 

“(c) The Federation views with satisfaction that Cabinets responsible to 

popularly-elected reprosentatives of the pedple have taken ovor tho administration 
in the various Provinces, including those in which the Congress Party commands 
a majority in tho Legislature, and hopes that those Cabiuets will so work the 
Constitution as to secure the confidence of all classes, creeds and interests, and 
specially minorities, so as to facilitate the early removal of tho various Safeguards 
and the Special Responsibilities of the Governors and other restraints that exist 
in tho present Government of India Act, thoreby leading to full and complete 
transfer of power to tho pcople’s representatives in the Provincos, 
_ (d) The Federation urges that no concession should be made to the princes 
in the course of the negotiations now being carried on with them with regard to 
the establishment of the Federation which aro calculated to ineroaso still more 
the powers of the Prinecs at the expense of the Federal Governmont.” a 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Sastri pointed out that he had the privilege of 
moving the main resolution on the subject at three successive meetings of their 
Federation. In tho first place he was glad to find that the resolution mentioned 
Dominion Status in prominence. De madv a commentary on the subject and in 
this connection reforrod to an episode in tho historv of the enactment of the Act 
to which sufficient attention had not been paid. Mr. Sastri rominded them that 
one of the chief gronnds upon which they complained against the action of 
Parliament was the omission of all references to Dominion Status in tho papers 
that preceded the Bill aud also in the Hill. They attached the greatest possible 
Importance to tho promised status which marked a ‘chiof distinction botween them 
and the Indian National Congress and now, curiously cnough, the great section of 
their Mahomedan fellow citizons, They wont so far as to accuse the British 
people of something like a breach of faith, with the result that thoy thought it 
uecessary fo conciliate them in a cortain fashion and the oxpedienco they devised 
was rather strange. They proposed the repeal of the whole of the 1919 India 
Act retaining, however, tho preamble ; for tho preamble, it was, that promised to 
them progressive stages of responsible govornment, and with the sanction of the 
Labour Government at the time was mado the declaration whorein Lord Irwin 
commented upon this preamble and incorporated it to mean Dominion Status as 
the end of the process of development, so that there was the text and commentary, 
the commentary being more valuable to them than the text itself. The expression 
Dominion Status and its meaning were not acceptable to the Tory Government 
at tho time. They resolved, therefore, to meot their wishes in their own way. 
They said : “Wo will give these people the preamble, We will repeal the whole 
Act but retain the preamble.” At that time lawyers both in England and India 
were found to maintain that tho preamble without the Act had no significance 
whatever, The Crown lawyers decided to keep the preamble. That preamble, 
said Mr. fSastri, referred only to British India—“progressive self-government in 
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British India.” The commentary, thorefore, roferred only to British India— 
Dominion Status for British India. 

This opisode, said Mr, Sastri, took place while they were passing the Bill through 
Parliament. hat bill contained full provisions for the attainment of a Federation of 
India. So this preamble referred to British India alono at a time when they were 
planning a Federation between British and Indian India. That preamble must be 
made applicable under the new conditions when a Foderation had been enacted and 
yet tho people of India were told they must be satisfied with the retention of the 
preamble. The commentary gone, nothing was said about Dominion Status or self- 
government. What the proamble was going to do to them they did not know. This 
Act enacted a Federation. The question had been asked whether the ideal of Dominion 
Status still held and if there was some reason to fear things were not as secure in 
that respect as they were sometime ago, specially in Federal India when the princes 
camo in. Thoy had stipulated that their connection with the Crown and dependence 
on the Crown and protection by the British forces of the Crown in India must all 
be maintained intact, time limit Leing fixed. How could India, whether Federal or 
British, have Dominion Status so long as the great part of the country remained in- 
tegrally connected with Lritain, dependent on the Crown for its privileges, for the 
maintenance of all those privileges and for its protection as well. The question had 
also been raised whether Dominion Status could still be spoken of as a probability or 
even as a possibility in connection with their future progress. Mr. Sastri said he 
was not so vory diffident as to answer that question in the negative. He still thought 
they were entitled to hold Dominion Status as the goal of this Constitution, 


Nevertheloss, Mr. Sastri added, they had got to consider what tho position of the 
princes really was. They firstly agreed to the ideal of Domimon Status. If they 
read the first speech of the princes at the Round Table Conference, they found they 
all expressed adherence to this ideal—accoptance of Dominion Status as the goal of 
the Federated India, Gradually they remained occult and receded from the position 
and for years. Mr. Sastri said that they had not been hearine from them any hope 
as to Dominion Status and the view about Dominion Status had practically been killed 
by the indifforence of the princes of India. 


Mr. Sastri referred to the occasion of the Jubilee in the presence of His Majesty’s 
representative,—tho Viceroy of India—when the Maharaja of B:kaner, who played 
most prominent part in the Round Tablo Conference in the fitst two years, emphatic- 
ally declared he still held to the ideal of Dominion Status for India. Mr. Sastri 
thought he might take it as typical of the attitude of the princes and reassured them 
it was tho status of a Dominion which might be kept by them as their final objective 
in regulating their progress. Thoy however delinitely and consistently beld that 
defective and in many parts obstructive as any part of the Act might be, so long as 
they worked patriotically and with the interests of Tudia steadily in front of them 
they were bound to increase in strength and in solidarity and in the end that should 
be the preparation for Dominion Status. 


Continuing, Mr. Sastri said the people’s progress could not be prevented by the 
provisions of the Act. Their strength would enable them to start a movement aimed 
at obtaining Dominion Status and when that strength was considered sufficient, 
neither this Act nor any Act of this nature could really hinder their own march 
towards progress. In this faith, Mr. Sastri referred to the statement of General 
Smutts of South Africa while speaking to his countrymen when they were consider- 
ing an Act there to enact the provision of Westminster. It seemed to him there 
was much reasoning in that statement. 

Tt was not, he said, in tho provisions of this constitution that thay placed their 
faith but it was rather in the strength they should acquire by the operations of this 
constitution. Roferring to Clause (di) of the resolution regarding the negotiations 
that were being carried on with the prineas, Mr. Sastri said they understood that 
at this last stagoa the princes wero still making somes diflicultiys or other and the 
Government of [udia were engaged in a very difficult task iu persuading them. He 
hoped the Government of India would succeud, but whatever critics might say they 
and the spoaker and the Indian Liberal Federation were definitely of opinion that 
the enactment of the Federation of British and [udian India was a distinct advance 
towards the attainment of Dominion Status, What the princes were asking they did 
not know. The princes had already had so much conceded to them that some of 
them were already afraid that the Foderation when it came about, would be no 
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binding force betweon the two Indias. He was afraid the princes»might win a small 
percentage of their demand and the Federation, weak as it was, when it actually 
took shape might be still weaker. Nevertheless, Mr. Sastri said they went in for 
the Fedoration deliberately and with their cyes open. They said the Federation was 
a distinct step in advance towards the consolidation of their country and he was one 
of those who hoped, whatever the princes and their attitude might be to-day. it 
would change qnickly for the better under tho stimulus of their influence. Though 
their representatives in the Federal Legislature might be only nominated for the 
first few years, he hoped in course of time they would be elected men and when 
the process of election 1eached its completion their (the States’) 1epresentatives 
would take their politics from them (British Indians) and would ally (?) themselves 
with them in the struggle for Dominion Status and that they should not find the 
princes such a handicap on India’s progress as at present they were sometimes 
inclined to think. They trusted to the forces of time, they trusted to the 
silent influence of their own people, the princes and their representatives, 
and they trusted further that as the strong hand of Great Britain was 
withdrawn wholly from direct contact of the forces of this country, they would 
more steadily advance to the status of a Dominion and they trusted that as this 
rocess went on the identity between British India and Indian India would declare 
itself fully and completely and thev would regard the princes as their allies and not 
opponents in the attainment of their goal. 


Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said they were expressing a_ wish that the Congress 
Governments established in seven provinces and other Governments which were 
not Congress would. still be turning the Act to their benefit. They expresred 
the hope that these Governments would have their eyes fixed steadily 
forward and would strive to get rid of the safeguards, plentifully provided in the 
Act. He was sorry to think the relations between Hindus and Moslems had, 
in recent days, been assuming a worso form. They now found the Muslim 
League running full tilt at the Hindu Maha Sabha and at the Indian National 
Congress and openly avowing sentiments of hostility towards these bodies The 
so-called Communal Award emanated from the late Prime Minister. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, but he helieved it was really the product of the India Office. It had 
caused most acute distress in several provinces but they all hoped the Provincial 
Governments would be so operated that even the different religious groups among 
the people would slowly understand the identify of their interest and in course 
of time drop their separated distance’ and help towards the attainment of national 
solidarity so that Provincial Autonomy, however much it might disfigure the 
statute book, might, in actual practice, be a hetter thing by reason of the 
safeguards and reserve powers. IIe hoped the Congress Governments would at 
Jeast use all their endeavours in the direction of unifying tha people and setting 
their gaze steadily towards the _ practical repeal of these disfiguring 
safeguards. Referring to the work of Congress Governments in the last few months 
Mr. Sastri thought they bad done well and in thoir endeavours to carry 
out their election promises they were entitled to co-operation and support. He 
was a member of the Madras Legislature and in that capacity he was a 
discriminating supporter of Congress policy and methods. 


Seconding Mr. Sastri’s resolution, Sir Cowasjt¥ Jehangir (Bombay) 1eferred to the 
spread of the Communistic ideas in Jndia and said this was a menace against which 
everybody including the Congress Governments must ho on their guard. Personally, 
he believed that in an ancient country like India, with its age long culture and tradi- 
tions, such ideas would (not) really capture the imagination of the people, but at the 
same time he feared the spread of such ideas would retard India’s progress towards 
Dominion Status and create more strife in the country than there was to-day. It 
would also give trouble to the Congress Government and might biing disaster to them. 


Sir Cowasji went on to say that, sooner or later, owing to the growing power of 
the Left Wing, there was bound to be a_ split in Congress ranks and when such a 
situation arose, he felt confident the Right Wing of the Congress would accept for 
their guidance the*principles which the Liheral Party advocated. He said, in con- 
clusion, that the name Liberal might not live but the principles which Liberalism 
professed wonld Jive for long. Iie hoped the vast majority of Indians would accept 
those principles wherein the couniry’s safety lav. 

_ The resolution was supported by Mr. J. N. Basu (Bengal). Ie said while agita- 
tion was directod to gain for India complete Responsible Government, they were dis- 
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appointed with the Government of Indi, Act imasmuch as Dominion Status could 
nowhere ba found in it The people of this couutry would not be satisfied unless 
full responsibility was conferred 


The resolution was further supported by Pandit P N. Sepru (U P), Mr A S.N. 
Murthy (O11ssa) and carried 


Rerorus IN States 


As regards reform of the Indian States, the Fedi1ation passed a resolution re- 
affirming its complete sympathy with the natural nd perfectly legitimate aspirations 
of the people of the Indian States for civic and political liheities and deeply regret- 
ted that no provision wis made in the new Government of India Act for the election 
of representatives of States in the coming Federal TLeyislature or for the recognition 
of the people’s fundamental mghts of citivenship The Federation, however, hopes 
the rulers of Indian States would allow their representatives to the Federal Legisla- 
ture to be returned by election It strongly urged orce a aim that rulers of the 
States should, without further dclav, concede to then subjects the rights of security 
of persons, property, liberty of speech and press, freedom of association and an 
independent judiciary aS well as representative government, as a prelule to 1esponsible 
government 

The above resolution w1s moved by Rai Bahadur Pandit Suhhdeo Behart Misra 
(U P), and seconded by Mr. Af D Shahane (C P) 


INDIANISATION or ARYY 


On the motion of M: Mf D_ Altekar (Bombay), seconded by Mi: B B Roy, 
(Benzal), the Fudc ration condemned the unresponsiveness of the Government to the 
repeated demand for nationwisition of the army in India by 14pid increase in the} 
facilities for tramm, Indiany as offi ers, and nigel that reciuitment to the army be 
thrown open to all provinces and all communttics and wider expansion of the Univer- 
sity Training Crops It stionzly objected to the non-inclusion of Indians in the 
Auxihary Force and urged that steps should be taken in accordauco with the recom- 
mendations of the Shea Committee to biing about imtroduction of military drill and 
ostablishment of Cadet Crops in schools. 


I\p1avs OVERSEAS 


On the mofion of Pandit H N Kunzru (Allahalal), s>onded by Mi. §. P Basu 
(Calcutta), the Fcderation supported the Isdians in Zanzibar in them stand for the 
vindication of them 1zhts and called upon the peoplefind the Government of India to 
put an embugo on Zinzibu cloves, condemned the refusal of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment to giant franchise excepting tu a very small number of Inlians in rural areas 
under the Ceylon Villa, O:dinince, niged the Government of I:dia to take sters to 
Safeguiud the interests of Indians overseas, appre rated Vii Vo oS Srinivasa Sastri’s 
report on Indian libout in Malaya and considered necessary that Agents of the Gov- 
ernment of India should be appointed im East Afiica, Fit, British Guiana, Tiimdad 
and Burmy 

Moving the resolution on Indians overseas, Pandit 4 N. Kumzru (Allababad), 
said repeated ropresentations of the Government of India to the Ceylon Government 
on the subject went unheeded Lhe 1 tron taken by tho ‘rovernment of India was to 

rohibit emigzrition of labourers to Ceylon pendin, the removal of discrimination in 
egiblation When the Jukson Report was published, adv iutage might be taken of 
it to allive at a Settlement of the ontstinding questions which would do away with 
the necd for taking retahatory action 32 uast Ceylon. 

Spesking on the question of promotin, the mterest of Indians in Fiji, he satd the 
recommendations of the Labour Dispute Commission regarding wage latouzers, 1f 
accepted, vould go a long way in loproving the conditions of Indian dabour In re- 
gard to Indians in Zamindar, the speaker way sure if the Goveruament of India had 
representatives in Kast Afiica, the situation in Zinziber would not have deteriorated. 

The :esolution was catried 

The Federation passed a resolution wigine the Provincial Governments and the 


people to make o1ganised attempts to discou: we the use of intoxicating and injurious 
drivuks and ding: 


Inptin Mrproat Srrvice 


Tho Federation, by another resulution, condemned the present "policy of the Gov- 
ernment as regards the Indian Medical Service and considered that the only proper 
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solution to the quostion wis the orginisition of the Iniiin Meltcal Sorvice as an 
exclusively military service which should not be used in civil administration, the 
constitution from the ranks of piivite molical priwtition-n, of a reserve of medical 
men for employment in timcs of military omergency, the reciuitment to the military 
service thus constituted bemg by open competition in India alone, and pla ing of the 
civil medical services in the provinual Governments both as 1reguds recruitment 


and employment. 
Orner Reso.utions 


On the proposal of tho Chur, seconded by Mi Vishnunath (U P), the Federation 
passed a risolution exprossing rogiet and surprise at the conflicting statements by 
Congress Ministers on tho long overdue separation of jultcial ftom executive functions 
and wed that this reform should bo catried ito eff.ct without delay in overy 


OTOVINGe. 
Waroua Scutme Crrircrsnp 


Pending the examination of detuls of the scheme propounded at the Wardha 
Educational Conferenco, tho der ition viewed with alarm the decisions reached by 
the Conference and puticulatly considered the proposal to mike olementary education 
practically self-supporting, to be entuely unptactical and calculated to subordinate 
tho acquisition of culture to considerations of earning by children by them craft 
and if, persisted in, the Federation believed it would put back the prozt%s of the 
countiy The Federation strongly disipproved of the proposal to change 
universities into merely examining bodies and opined the progress of India was 
bound up with the developmeut of universities as Cffective a,uncies of higher educa- 
tion and research 

Moving tho 1csolution D1 Paranjpye said they could not but look on the s home 
of education propoundid at the Wardha Conference with alam The framers of tho 
scheme wantel to {urn upsid3 down the whole system of cduc ition in thei own way, 
Ho recallkd how duiing the Non-co openttion days, a oiionil system of education 
was intioduud but a powerful mictoscope was requiel to find the 1emans of 
experiments to-day They all agroed that education did not spread rapidly as it 
should Thee might bo many improvements needcil At tho same tine they agreed 
that the path of reform was uot to be made by tho entire reconstruction of then 
educational structure To make little chillion from six to fourteen pay for then 
education by means of manual work was too fantastic The iesolution was secondud 


by Mr, Mf Daltehar. 

Tho Federation exprossed satisfaction at the release of a large number of detenns 
in the different provinces and complimented the Governments of the provinces con- 
cerned for acccding to the peoples demand :and Mahatma Gandhi for the powerful 
Saban he give to thal demind and ulyed upon the Governmonts concerned to 
release early all those who were still unde: detention withont tral Tho Fedoration 
further complimented the India Government for repatriatmg a larz3 number of 
prisoners from the Andamans aud ug id the Government to abandon the Andamans 
a> a ponal settlement 

Another resolution ran as follows. Tho Federation convinced as it 1s that the 
best interests of India will be promoted by constitutional system of Government 13 
strongly opposed to Communistic as well as totalitaian idvas as being detiimextal to 
the well being and advancement of the people. 

“The Federation exhorted both the people and the Governments to put forth every 
endeavour to eradicate the evil of untouchability from the social and religious systems 
of the country at the eatltest possible moment 

The President, in bis concluding specch, rccoiled that he learnt his political 
Jessons at the feet of Sir Surendranuth Banerjee and other leaders of hallowed 
memory. They of the Federation were the real inheritors of the National Congiess. 
They were cariying out the real spuit in which the Congtoss was founded. In 
their time in the Congress there were no parties and all worked togethor Tuat 
ape of catholicity pervaded dho activities of the Mederation “Catry the banner 
of Liberalism in the minner we have done,” he concluded, “however discouraging the 


circumstances may be.” 


The All India Christian Conference 


The Welcome Address 


The All-India Conference of Indian Christians met on the 27th. December 1937 
at St. Paul’s Oollege, Calcutta, Kanwarani Lady Maharaj Singh presided. Delegates 
from different parts of India, includiag a number of ladies, attended the Conference. 


Important resolutions regarding problems affecting the Indian Christian Community, 
such as, adult education, total prohibition etc. were adopted. 

At the outset Dr. B. P. Aivale, the retiring president, said that they were at the 
cross roads now. If they wisely planned their community's future and enlisted the 
sympathies of the masses, they should be able to reader service to their Master and 
their motherland. It was only by serving India that they should serve fthe best fa- 
terests of their community. 

Mr. 8. C. Mukherjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele- 
ates said—“We are passing now through a momentous period. Tho year 1937 will 
e regarded as a jandiiark in the history of India. After half a century of national 

struggle and political effort, a great change has com) over the constitutional history 
of India. The pendulum is moving slowly but steadily from a bureaicratic form of 
Government tv Responsible Governmeat. It must be conceded that, notwithstanding 
its many vital defects and shortcomings, the Government of India Act, 1935 marks 
the beginning of a new era in the constitutional history of the country. 

We, Indian Christians, are a minority Community. Our views on politics are 
free from a narrow communal bias. We have demonstrated to the whole of India 
that politically we regard ourselves as Indians first, as citizens of the Empire, aud 
we do not base our claims on communal grounds. 


We are ey against the provision of special electorates, We have fought 
against it tooth and nail but, in spite of all our opposition it has been forced down 
our throat by the British Parliament, entirely against our will. As a community, 
we have registered our whole-hearted protest against it. We stand for joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. We are at one with the Congress in their 
fight ae special electorates. We consider that Mr. Jinnah is rendering a 
lasting disservice to India in fighting for special electorates. 

We, as a community, favour the conception of Swaraj as our goal, rouod which 
all our hopes, dreams and ideals are centred. We are one w.th Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru io deprecating the association of religious fanaticism with the political 
programme of the country. Every citizen of the Empire, be the Hindu, Muassalman, 

hristian, Buddhist or Jain, should feel that he has a part to play in, and a 
contribution to make to, the upbuilding of a great nation. The future of this 
country depends on the vitality of this -impulse and on the siacerity with which 
we answer this call to national service. 


The Communal -Award is the black»st spot in the Government of India Act, 
1935. It is unworthy of the British Parliament to have made provision for such 
an Award in the Oonstitution, thus throwing an apple of discord between the 
two major communities of India. In its present form this Award is wholly 
unacceptable and should be dismissed as an anachronism. 

The Congress programme, now buying closely followed by the non-Congress 
Provinces as well, has not only our approval but also our admiration. Two items, 
in particular, in their programme—the grant of relief to the poor tillers of the 
soil and the introduction of partial prohibition—have captured the tmayination of 
the masses and won tho approval of all right-thinking mea in [ndia. In the 
matter of prohibition, every Ministry—Congress or non-Oongress—will receive the 
whole-hearted support of the entire Indian Christian commanity. The problom of 
the resultant loss of revenue must be: solved by drastic esonomics io the 
administration aod by the introduction of increased taxation of the richer suction 
of the population. _ 

The question of the release of the detenus and the repatriation of the Andamans 
risoners has recently been a source of deep coucera all over the country. In 
fis connection Sir John Anderson has earned the lasting gratitade of the country 
by his statesmanlike approach to the problem. Then, the mighty influonce of 
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Mahatma Gandhi—that great wizard of tho East—who came to Bengal and 
wielded his magic wand and lo! a great miracle was wrought. We only hope 
and pray that if the remaining prisoners give a solemn assurance that they will 
once for all give up the cult of violence the Government of Bengal will rise to 
the occasion, take courage in both hands and }jrelease these prisoners. 

It is our sincere wish that anarchy and terrorism, which until recently 
brooded ike the dark shadow of an Kvil Spirit over the whole of Bengal, may 
be a thing of the past end never recur again to smudge the fair name of this 
Province. The Goverament of Bengal have however a serious responsibility in the 
matter. It is incumbent on the Government that some financial provision is made 
for these released prisoners to enable them to make a new start in life. The 
Government have been spending large sums for pore these young men in 
detention or in jail. A small fraction of this expenditure will set them up in life. 

Coming to the other problems that confront the penny at the moment, we are 
reminded of the present-day conflict between the landlord and the tenant, and 
between Capital and Labour. Much of this conflict is the direct and perhaps 
inevitable, result of the general mass awakening brought about by the growth of 
political consciousness. We must exercise a great deal of caution and balance 
while approaching this complex question. 


An agitation is on the foot at the moment the general trend of which {Is to do 
away with the landlord altogether. This, in our opinion, is a porverted way of look- 
ing at the problem of giving relief to the ryot whose appalling poverty and crushing 
indebtedness nobody denfes. The landlord, it is forgotten, occupies an essential posi- 
tion in the social-economic structure. What is needed is not an entire destruction of 
the landlord a bits but a re-orientation of the policy behind the existing tenancy 
legislation which in itself is of a most complex character and is the outcome of a 
long process of social and economic evolution and legislative enactments, The tenant, 
the landlord and Goveroment are fall indispensable units in the social structure. You 
cannot dislodge any one without the whole structure coming down with a crash. 


Then the question of the relation between Capital and Labour and the porennial 
conflict between the two. Here also we find an exagyeratel emphasis given to labour 
and their unjustified glorification as the sole problem have been obscure], and its 
solution made so difficult, by the {importation of unnecessary political cousiderations. 
Considerable mischief has been wrought by the self-seeking political agitators who 
are out to serve their own political ends, Tho result is found in the lightniog strikes 
which have become so common ately and have not only led to serious dislocation of 
normal business activity but have also brought endless misery t> the workers 
themselves. Tho solution of all this lies in the formition of well-organised trade 
union and revision of labour legislation, where necessary, for the rights and interests 
of labour. The Capitalist must develop, to a much greater extent than he has done 
so far, a larger Sym patny and imagination in his dealings with, and attitude to, wage- 
earners. It 1s only in this way that he can prevent the latter from falling an easy 
prey to the unhealthy influence of political mischief-makers, and thus give the lie 
to their own reputation as mere blood-suckers and also eliminate the possibility of 
abrupt business dislocation by strikes. 


Before passing on to our own domestic problems as a community, I am constrain- 
ed to refer to the great tragedy which is being enacted in the Far East. We, in 
this Conference, ought to express our deep sympathy not only with the Christians 
ian China but with the entire Chinese population in their life-and-death, and hvroie 
struggle with Japan. We view not only with grave concern but with intense dis- 
| oi the bratul atrocities that are being perpetrated by Japan not only on their 
military opponents but also on the non-combatant civil population, including the 
wholesale slaughter of innocent women and children. All this is the outcome of an 
unholy Imperialistic desigu on the part of Japan which we consider, is casting a foul 
blot on the fair name of the -civilisation of the East, and we must raise our voice, 
along with others in India, against this oppression of the weak by the strong. 

tring Madras which has in the past been enjoying representation 
in the Provincial islature through a communal electorate, it is for the 
first time that the other provinces, except the O. P., have sent up their 
representatives through special Indian Obhristian clectorates. We expect these 
representatives to be in the closest possible touch with the Indian Christian 
community in each province and to work in olose co-operation with the Provincial 
Associations, If we are not to lag behind, if we are to keep pace with the ever- 
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moving political forces of the day, each Provincial Association should shake off all 
lethargy, wake up and become a live ani wide-awake body. Thus and thus alone 
oan each Provincial unit become a real dynamic force and make its mark in the life 
of the province. 

One great practical difficulty has arisen. Barring Madras, we have only two repre- 
sentatives in each province and they are practically lost in the crowd of 200 or 250 
members, Unless therefore they join some big political party, they oan hardly ex- 
pect to make their presence felt or their voice heard. It is for the Provincial Asso- 
ciations to decide as to which party thoy should join. 

This Community's major problem is more economic than political. The mere 
reiteration of our poverty can serve no purpose unless we set about seriously think- 
ing out for ourselves ways and means for our own oconomic uplift. Remamber that 
more than 90 per cent. of Indian Christians live in the villages and barring a small 
percentage are landless day labourers. The time has arrived when a mere passive 
reliance oo the Missions must give place to an active and energetic and concerted 
action on our own part with a view not only to arresting our economic degenera 
tion but also to bringing about a definite imp:ovement in our position. 


Intimately bound up with our economic position is the question of the type of 
education we are giving our children. Here we are faced with the argent need of 
investigating our entire educational policy. Unhappily the whole question has hither- 
to been left to the Missions and our voice in the determination of the Community’s 
educational policy has been negligible. I mean no reflections on anybody or on any 
oeanraton am morely stating facts as we find them. Our literacy is going dowa 
year by yoar. 

This brings us to the question of the uplift of the masses engaged in agricultaral 
pursuits and to the equally important question of industrial development. In order 
to ascertain what progress the Indian Christians of Bongal have made industrially, 
the Managing Committee of the Indian Christian Association in Bengal have organised 
this year an Industrial Exhibition in this very compound. It is the first venture of 
its kind and it is a modest one. I invite every delegate to pay a visit to this Ex- 
hibition. Suggestions will be received with gratitude. 

I should be failing in my duty if 1 did not mention in this connection the three 
large endowments founded by my friend Dr. Ifarendra Coomar Mukherji amounting 
to Rs. 3 lacs for the industrial, agricultural, vocational and business training of Pro- 
testant Christians of Bengal. 


The Presidential Address: 


Kanwarant Lady Maharaj Singh, in her presidential address, said that having gone 
through several reports of proceedings of the conference since she had been asked to 
preside, she had realised what a high standard the community's leaders had set and she 
was grateful to them for the stand they had taken up in politics, Personally, she had 
felt quite a long time that this was the only way out of their difficulties, both in this 
country and any other parts of the world. God had made the world to be ruled 
according to His will which was enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount. Most 
politicians would say that that kind of politics were unpracticable—that they were 
dynamic and destructive, but the world would find that it was the spirit of those 
politics that could eventually bring healing to the world. 

She congratulated the Congress Ministries on behalf of the community on the 
spirit in which they were carrying out their programmes for the real benefit of the 
masses and the country as a whole. She was glad to know that the community were 
not guilty of asking for any special privileges. Service to the country must be placed 
before the interests of the community. 

Coneneiny she said that the mass movement was the biggest challenge with whioh 
the community was faced. Their needs were education, emp oyment and above alla 
knowledge of the Gospel. She suggested the organisation of training centres like the 
one started at the Thoboro Uollege, Lucknow, which had for its motion the abolition of 
illiteracy within a radious around it to be started in the other provinces, for im- 
parting education both to Christians and ncn-Christians. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


1°th Session—Nagpur 28th. to 31st, December 1937. 


The Presidential Address 


The twelfth session of the All India Women’s Conference commenced at Nagpur 
on the 28th December 1937. Over 400 delegates from all over India attended. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, in the course of he presidential address, state) :— 


“The struggle for freedom to-day occupies the centre of the Indian stage, It is 
ony uae that this should be so, for how can ludia como in to her owa unless 
she is free. 

“All progress and reform are indissolubly linked together, Therefore while remaining 
strictly non-party, not attached to any political party, women should lend moral and 
active support to activities of bencfit to the country and should have the right 
of expressing their opivion on the burning questions of the day. The main reason for 
their failure to make contact with the women of India for whom they had pledged to 
work, was that they lived in towns while the real India was in the villages. This state 
of affairs must undergo a radical change. Every branch of the Association must strive 
to establish contact with the women of the poorer classes, to study their wants 
and to educate the children of the villages.” 

Rajkumart Amrit Kaur pleaded for support of the indigenous industries and 
especially Khadi. Proceeding, the Rajkumari referred to the formation of bopulat 
Governments in seven Provinces, which were doing their utmost to implement the 
ideals for which they had pressed all along. Prohibition was definitely woman's 
work, for the curse of drink lay more heavily on women that on the drink addicts, 
She hoped that their branches would get into touch with the Ministers in charge 
and offer full co-operation and help in this matter and urged women to take the 
jead in temperance propaganda. 

As regards legislation for the removal of the legal disabilities of women, the 
Rajkumari had no doubt that the popular Governments in the seven Provinces 
would consider the concrete proposals of the Conference. Touching on the educa- 
tional reforms which were now receiving the attention of the Governments, the 
President said that they should assimilate tho new ideas being put forward and 
help all they could in order to educate women on svitable lines. If their Conference 
was to be 8 living organisation, if it was fo embrace all India in reality it could 
not afford to confine itself in narrow walls. She pleaded for a change of outlook and 
appealed to the delegates to insist that the constitutions of the Conference should be 
s0 changed as to allow them to express their opinions and take part in any activity 
for the good of the country keeping themselves within constitutional lines. 

The President finally stressed the need for adopting non-violence as their creed 
for the attainment of their ideals. 


Hon’ble Dr. Khare’s Speech 


After the Presidential Address, the Premier, the hon. Dr. N. B. Khare, addressed 
the large gathering of women. He said he was glad to hear an interesting account 
of their activities and that they had begun to think over problems affecting both 
men and women, While he agreed that women should meet to discuss matters and 
problems peculiar to them, Dr. Khare desirod to atter a warning against the tendency 
towards aggressive feminism. 

Proceeding, Dr. Khare declared that the Congress had already removed all barriers 
in the way of women in its Karachi resolution and did not recognise the sex bar. 
Dt. Khare added that he was in entire agreement with what thelr president 
Rajkumart Amrit Kaur had stated that women would soon have to face problems 
arising out of the political situation in India. He assured them that the Congress 
Government would always bear in mind their points of view. 


Seth Jamnalal Bojaj, speaking next, said that it was to Nagpur in 1920 that the 
Congress had changed its creed and constitution, He urged them to effect a change 
in the constitution of their organisation in this very Uity and to take a more activo 
part in the freedom movement Mr. Bajaj stressed the need for making Hindi the 
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vehicle to give expression to their activities and said that Mahatma Gandhi though 
anxious to be present in their midst to-day, could not do so owing to his weak 


Sir M. V. Joshi’s Advice 


Sir #. V. Josht suggested that a representative woman’s organisation like 
theirs should now formulate a conorete policy on tho two vital problems affecting 
them, namely education in the different stage, especially what changes 
they considered essential in the present system, and the problem of birth control. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour urged the Conference to draw up a five-year plan for their 
advancement and for the removal of their social and legal disabilities. 


British Women's Greetings 


Mrs. Grace Lankaster, after conveying messages and greetings -to Indian women 
from British Women’s Association, said that in England those women who were in 
the Peace Movement were finding it difficult to get on and now they were looking to 
their (Indian) principle of non-violence to guide them and for the sympathy and 
support of Indian women. 


Mr. Pandit’s Appeal 


Addressing the delegates, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit said that although 
she had been a member of the Conference since its inception, she had not been able 
to take part in the deliberations, since her life during the last few years had been 
spent mainly in the political field and the Conference hai always eudeavoured to keep 
away from politics, As the only woman Minister in this country, a heavy burden 
had been placed upon her, 

“When this work was allotted to mo, my heart was full of doubt and fear, but T 
accepted the office realising that it was not me the individual, who was being thus 
honoured but that I had been chosen to represent the women of my ‘country and 
that in appointing me to the position so far closed to women, the Indian National 
Congress, of which I am a humble follower, has demonstrated to the world the oqua- 
lity of man and woman in the new India which fs in the making to-day.” 

Mrs. Pandtt suggested that the scope of the Conference should be widened. She 
also referred to the torrible shadow of war which, she said, must not be allowed to 
grow. Mrs. Pandit added : “All through the ages the East, especially India, bas given 
the message of peace and hope to a world grown weary with strifo and hatred. Let 
us remember that it is still the proud privilege of the women of India to uphold all 
those traditions which have made her groat in the past. Let us work for equality 
and freedom for our sex by all means. Let us not forget the more important issue 
of equality and freedom for humanity and by joining our forces to those who work 
towards this, let us help to make the world beautiful to live in. Only then shall we 
justify such a Conference as ours and be true to our great inheritage and past glory.” 

Mrs. Sarojtnt Natdu, in thanking the various distinguished visitors, saidj: “As the 
Constitution widens, the watch-word of this Organisation will be the spirit of unity 
so that largest measure of agreement of our ideals will be the basis on which the 
more progressive and the less progressive will unite in common service to that Com- 
mon motherland that must be free.” 


Resolutions 


The next day the Conference adopted a resolution, moved by the hon.'Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandst. urging the introduction of freo and compulsory education without 
feeb delay by providing properly trained teachers, a majority of whom should 

@ women. 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Pandit said that the Conference had been voicing 
the demand for a number of years, but lack of funds had come in the way of the 
realisation of the ideal. Primary education was the right of every child and it 
was the duty of the Government to provide it just as it was its duty to provide 
for health. So long as primary education was not introduced, they could not nope 
for any real progress. Now that the various Governments were considering the 
proposal seriously, she wanted all her sisters to agitate for the demand, 


Mrs. Billimoria, in seconding the resolution, pointed out that India was a poor 
country a8 compared to the countries where the people were able to look after 
the education of their children, It was, therofore, incumbent, on the Government 
to find the requisite money. 
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Mrs. Ahmed of Jubbalpore, Miss Bhabamathi Amma of Travancore and Miss 
Thapper of Punjab, also supported the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 


The four-day session of the Conference concluded on the 31st. December after 
adopting a number of resolutions on social and educational subjects. A feature 
of to-day’s session of the Conference was its disoussion for nearly 3 and a half hours 
of the important question affecting a change in the constitution of the Conference 

ermitting women to take up political activitios without entering into party politios. 
t was decided to retain the present policy which lays down that the Conference 
shall not engage in any party politics but shall unite on such points as affect women 
and children, confining itself to the ‘promotion of education in India of both sexes 
aud all questions affecting the welfare of women. 

The Conference accepted by 85 to 62 votes the amendment moved by Mrs. 
Hamid Ali which stated that while not entering into any party politics the 
Conference shall stand for progressive wolfare of the Indian Nation and its main 
cndeavour will be the promotion of the moral, social. economic and educational 
advancement of women. 

The President, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, however, pointed out that no change 
could take place without a 45th majority agreeing to the change. So the constitution 
remains unaltered, 

Another amendment was moved by Miss Gokhale (Member, Women’s Fellowship 
of Servico, Bombay), which fell through, suggesting the inclusion of the words 
“political advancement” in the constitution. Those who supported the first amend- 
ment and opposed the latter one stressed that such a course would mar the unity 
and solidarity of the Conforence which at preseut was representative of women of 
various shades of opinion. Another objection was that it would be unwise to convert 
the Conference into a political organisation.” 


The Punjab Political Conference 


22nd. Session—Garhdiwala—9th. to 11th {October 1937 
The Welcome Address 


Tho 22nd. Session of the Punjab Provincial Political Conference commenced at 
Gathdiwala on the 9th October 1937 under the presidency of Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar. 

An indicment of the Punjab Government was made by Sardar Hari Singh, 
in his address as Chaiiman of the Reception Committee. Ho said: “May — 
remind him (the Premier) that the policy of repression launched by his 
Government is the very anti-thesis of democracy as understood and practised 
in England and other civilised countries ?’ He continued: The repressive policy 
of the [Tunjab Government was a sure index of nervousness, weakness and 
decay, camouflaged by a show of firmness. It was betraying the Constitution which 
Sir Stkandar was so eager to work. “It seems that the rising tide of nationalism 
in the seven provinces governed by the Congress has caused dismay to the Punjab 
Unionists, who are daily losing ground from under their feet due to the inevitable 
repercussions of Congress Governments. Paralysed by fear of the coming debacle, 
they are hurling accusations of sedition at their prospective successors. ; 

Referring to the Sikandar Unity Conference, Sirdar Hari Singh said that 
Congressmen could have nothing to do with this Conference until and unless all 
repressive laws wore repealed ; all political prisoners were released ; the policy of 
repression and persecution was given up and the Unionists gave their support to 
joint electorates. 

“The immediate and urgent task”, the Sirdar continued, “to which we Punjabis 
should address ourselves wholeheartedly is how to bring our Province into line with 
the progrussive provinces where the Congress holds away. The problem before ws 
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is to consolidate the national forces, unify the anti-Imperialist elements, intensify 
and accelerate the mass contact work and jgalvanise the Congress organisation into 
new life. We must be fully prepared to invade the citadel of reaction and conquer 
it. Once economic consciousness grips the masses, the occupation of commanalists 
and capitalist exploiters will be gone. 

“The world situation is fought with dangerous potentialities and ominous war 
clouds darken the horizon and may soon over-cast the whole ae It -is the considered 
view of all impartial observers that war cannot be prevented but it may only 
postponed. Tne fact of the matter is that the present capitalist structure of society 
has failed to solve the problems that face humanity and is breaking under the stress 
of new forces and problems. The reconstruction of world economy on socialist lines 
alone can usher in a warless era. We must on this occasion raise a voice of 
protest against the imperialist powers who menace the peace of the world and 
appeal to the workers of the world to refuse to be nose-led by dictators and 
imperialists into the shambles, Indian workers and peasants will have nothing to 
do with the coming war. 


The Presidential Address 
In the course of his presinential address, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveersher said :— 


“T have no desire to act the prophet but it {s certain that the political discontent 
in the country will not go unless Indians come into their own. No earthly power 
can prevent Indian patriots from winning freedom. Thanks to the ceaseless efforts of 
Mahatma Gandhi, non-violence has sunk deep into the Indian mind and it is bound 
to win through. I, therefore, most earnestly suggest to this Conference and through 
it to the Indian National Congress that it should concentrate all its energies to the 
recruitment of a non-violent army of half a million civil resisters who would be prepared 
to offer themselves for a peaceful fight with the British Government for four years, 
if it does not yield to the Indian demand for a constitation framed by the Indiaa 
people and for the good of their own country.” 

Tracing the history of the Indian struggle, Sardar Sardul Singh said that what- 
ever little chance tliere was of India and England presenting a united front for the 
building up of a better world, it hadi now almost gone for ever. He opined that a 
conflict was certain to come sooner or later.and the nation should be prepared for if. 


Pr. Neurvu’s AopREsS 


Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Indian National Congress, on his arrival 
here, was accorded a rousing reception, Deafening cheers greeted the President as he 
entered the Conference pandal. There was a huge rush of visitors and volunteers 
struggled hard to maintain discipline. Mr. Nohru, noticing a scramble, ordered the 
voluntesrs to let the crowd adjust itself. This had a salutary -effuct. Aderessing an 
assemblege of more than one and half lakh of people, Pt. Nehru said :— 


“[ have read a statement of the Punjab Premier, asking me to persuade Punjab 
Congressmen to desist from making violent speeches. The advice given by him seems 
to be extraordinary, judging from his present attitude and actions in arresting Con- 
gress workers and proscribing books and pavers.” ‘“However,’ he continued, 
“by observing non-violence in word and deed, the Congress has made rapid strides 
and developed into a living force.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Nehru accused the Punjab people of lethargy such as they had 
exhibited during the general elections. ‘Remove the differences and submit to the 
majority decision, establish a network of Congress Oommit.ees and fight every elec- 
tion’, he went on. “Take a broom and clear your adversaries from your Province.” 

No chango, he said, had occurred by accepting offices in the seven Congress Pro- 
vinces excepting the removal of the dread of officials from the people’s mind. The 
problems of hunger and poverty were still confronting them and these could not be 
solved so long as power was not wrested from the British Government, who were 
holding the key position still, 

Advising people to join the Congress, Mr, Nehru said that the struggle would cone 
tinue so long as their objective of complete independence was not achieved. He ex- 
ea wonder that the Punjab Unionist Government had a hand in the Amritsar 

haisa College affairs. 


Resolutions 


_ The Conference-passed a number of resolutions congratulating Mahatma Gandhi on 
hia 69th birthbay and the Congress Provinces on their praiseworthy reforms, protesting 
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pear the Zanzibar Clove legislation and appealing to the Punjab traders to boycott 
apzibar Cloves, condemning the Punjab Government’s policy of arresting politioals, 
demanding permission for Dr. Hardyal, Raja Mahendra Pratap and the other exiles to 
return to India, congratulating the repatriated Andamans prisoners on their renouncing 
their faith io terrorism and urging their immediate release, atc. 

Master Mota Singh, a socialist, in moving the last resolution, condemned the 
Madras Ministry's action in arresting Mr. Batiswala, whereupon there were a namber 
of protests from the delegates. 


.The U. P. Political Conference 


The Presidential Address 


Amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm the open session of the U. P. Provincial Conference 
commenced at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1937. The pandal, accommodating 
one lakh of people, was packed to its utmost capacity. Loud-speakers were installed. 
A dozen gates were erected for the occasion. 

Thakur Malkhan Stngh, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates. Later, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena read his presidential address. In the 
course of his speech, the President said :— 


“Our struggle has reached a critical stage. True, Purna Swaraj, the summit 
of our efforts, is not yet in sight. But we-have oertainly reachedthe last 
and difficult stage of our journey, requiring greater circumspection and care in our 
movement, when a single false step, nay, an untimely note of soand may cause a 
catastrophe, causing a greater setback than Chouri Chaura, and undo the efforts and 
achievements of these years.” 

“With the assumption of office Congress organisations and Congressmen have been 
faced with certain new questions. What is to be the attitude of individual Congress- 
men and Congress Committee towards Congress Ministries as well as towards Govern- 
ment officials ? Should the Congress Ministries be publicly criticised by Congrocsen ? 
If so, within what limits ? In order to arrive at the right answers to these ques- 
tions, we have to remember that it is the Congress which is in office and not indi- 
vidual Congressmen. Particular individuals are there because of us and our strength. 
They are there with a set purpose and are desea directly under the control of the 
Congress Executive. They havo to work on set fines as laid down in the Congress 
election manifesto. And lastly, they have been our trusted colleagues and are still 
asemuch under the discipline of the Congress as any one of us. Under the circums- 
tances, open hostility on the part of Congress men towards Congress Ministries is 
out of the question as we cannot bo hostile to our ownselves, Nor (is there any 
room for a separate pro-Ministry party ; for so long as the’Congress wants to have its 
Ministries, the whole Congress cannot but be pro-Ministry. Nodody has ever said 
that Ministries should be immune from criticism ty Congressmen. The difference is 
as to what should be the channel for it. 

“To my mind the best course would for the Congress Committees to hold meetings 

eriodically for reviewing the work of the Ministries and submitting their views to 
he proper quarters. Recently there have heen instances where even responsible 
Congressmen have publicly criticised and denounced Congress Ministries without even 
bringing their views to the notice of the Minister concerned or competent authorities 
in the Congress. I, for one, regard such a course as highly objectionable because 
without serving any useful purpose, it provides a handle to our opponents and critics. 


As to our attitude towards Government officials the cireular which has recently 
been issued by tho P. C. C. has rightly said that so long as the Congress Ministries are 
there we should work as allies in a common cause. We have to ght poreaption and 
bribery in the Public Services. We have to change their whole outlook towards 
the people, We have to make them realise that they are not hakims, but servants of 
the people. Full co-operation between the Congress workers and local officials can 
alone hasten the desired end. While, on the one hand, a new spirit of service and 
,genge of public duty has got to be inquleated in the Services, the people, on the, ether 
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have also equally to be edacated about their duties and responsibilities as citizana. If 
jobbery and mapotien have to be put down, the people have t» realtse that they have 
not to bother the Ministers and others with lotters of recommendation, seeking special 
Aon for their friends and relations, and thereby make thetr difivalt job still more 

cu 

“With the installation of the QOongress Ministries, the hopes of the people have 
moat been raised very much. Besides the Ministers, every Congress office is 

tered with thousands of applications and letters dealing with subjects rangi 
rom domestic quarrels to international affairs, aod their writers expect persona 
attention from the Congress Oommittees and Ministers [his is not a very desirable 
state of affairs and has to be set right soon as it entails so much waste of oir time 
and energy, diverts the attention of the people from the big issues to trivial affairs 
and is bound to have serious reactions on the people as we do not hive the nece- 
ssary agenoy to deal with them satisfactorily. While we are very careful about the 
money of o hers as well as our own, we have so much regard for time which 1s 
certainly more valuable than money. 


“Ooming to agrarian problems, which are lo ming large to-day, [ must congratu- 
late the Congress Ministry on the prompt measures it has taken to bring the much- 
needed relief to the peasantry. The stay of proceedings, orders and subsequent lezi- 
slation by which all proceedings for realisation of arrears of rent up to Kharif 1314 
fasli will be stayei, the appointment of a committee to go into the whole question of 
rent and revenue and another to suggest ways anl means to reluce agricultural 
indebtedness are some of the measures which deserve spesial mantion. Our Provin- 
cial Congress Committee has bean taking special interest in the agrarian problems. 
stand ee of the Agtarian Enquiry Committee appointed by it last year has been 
publis 


“In the Congress itself, while there is a growing minority which favours its (the 
zamindari system’s) 1mmediate abolition, a large rapa | 1S Opposed to it. The majo- 
rity view 1s that, under the existing conditions, it would not be conducive to the best 
interests of the tenantry. The value of the zamindar’s property is falling dail 
and the amount of compensation to be paid to the zamindars to-day may be mu; 
larger than what may readily be acceptable to the zamindars a few years hence. 
Moreover, it does not believe with others that the millennium would be ushered in 
with the abolision of the zamiudar: system, for even i2 areas where there are no 
zamindars, the material and moral condition of the peasant is no better, and then 
there is the question of unemployment in the rural areas, which would not abate, 
nor would the lot of the very large number of landless labourers improve in the 
least with the abolition of zamindaris. 


“The Congress is as much concerned ia ameliorating their (the small zamindars’) 
lot as that of the tenants ; but the latter being comparatively much worse off, na- 
tarally come in for immediate attention , but this does not mean that the former are 
not in its mind and even in this short period, the Congress Ministers have adopted 
measures in order to help them 

“Before I leave this question, [think it my duty to deal with the Kisan Sabha 
Movement which has been causing not a littl embarassment to Congress 
Ministries and Congress Committees besides creating unnecessary trouble 
and confusion in Oongress ranks, Personally, I am opposed to the formation 
of the Kisan Sabha for three reasons ; Firstly, thera can be no organisation of 
Kisans, on a class basis, for they are not acclass basis in the real senso of 
the term and can never be a homogeneous social group. A Kisan 1s both 
a proprietor and a worker. Then the organisation of one olass against 
another is bound to lead to conflict which may be exploited by the foreign bureau- 
oracy in furtherance of its ‘divide and rule’ policy in [odia and to that extent our 
fight for complete national independence 1s bound to be weakened. To illustrate my 
point, [ would cite the instance of the organisation of field labourers in Bihar to 
counteract the Kisan Sabha movement there. Svcondly, the setting up of Kisan 
Sabhas is bound to undermine the influence and lower the prestige of the Congress. 
In order to justify the formation and existenve of Kisan Sabhas, charges and 
insinuations are being made against the Congress. Thirdly, the Congress itself 18 
predominantly a Kisan organisation. In these provinces, out of nearly ten lakhs 
members nearly eight lakhs must be Kisans. lo view of the great interest which 
the Congress has been taking in the welfare of the tenants, whera 1s the justification 
or the need for separate Kisan Sabhas ? 
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“Let more Kisans be enrolled as members of the Congress and special departments 
started in the Cong ess Committees t» attend to the needs of Kisans, instead of 
permitting our woikers joing mushroom Kisan Sabhas and working with others 
who may not even believe in the Congress ideology. While dealing with the 
agrarian problem, I shall be failing in my duty, 1f I did not appeal to the tenants 
from this platform, to pay up their dues for Rabi 1344 and Khanf 1345 fash I 
must also warn them against the consequences of non-payment. They may be 
ejected and conscquently depiived of the occupancy and other rmghts which are 
shortly going to be conferred and for which they have aspired so long They should 
remember that those wh» advise non-payment cannot be then friends 

“ft 18 a pity that within almost a week of the assumption of office by Congress, 
there was a serious labour trouble m Cawnpore While the Congress Ministry has 
done its best to help labour out of its present predicament by appointing a labour 
enquiry committee under the presidentship of Mr Rajendra Prasad, very much against 
the wishes of the employers, the work of the committee his been considerably ham- 
pered and delayed by lightning strikes and othe1 troubles due to the activities of cer- 
tain irresponsible workers They should know that by their activities, while they 
have not benefited the cause of the worker, thoy hive unnecessarily embarassed the 
Congress Ministry which ultimately was forced to take action under Section 144 Cr 
P (*, to bring the situatian under control. I still hope bette. sense will prevail 
amongst the workers at Cawnpore ani they will do nothin, in future that may 
hamper the work ot the Labow Enquiry Committee” 


The All India Kisan Movement 1937 


( Specially Contrinuted ) 


The Congress Convention held at Delhi maiked another stage in the development 

of the Kisan Movement. The imprimateur of the Congress President wis nrevocably 
laced on the Kisan Sibhy’s demanis fo: Morotor1um for Agrarian Indebtedness and 

iving conditions for Agrarian Libour The All India Kisan Committee deplorei the 
decision of the Congiess to accapt munistiies but proceeled to place a practicable 
programme of work which, 1f undertaken by Congress Munistries, could render some 
effective relief to the peasantry The President, Prof N G Ranga has sent out a 
detailed «iucular suggesting to all Provincial Kisan Sibhas to formulate their detailed 
legislative and administrative piruposals to be presented to the Responsible Ministries 


Between April and July 


During this interregnum, the Interm Ministries in the six Congress Majority 
Provinces hastened to try to steal the wind behind the Congress sails and the thunder 
of the Kisan Sabha by formulating and announcing for them rather ambitious schemes 
of rural relief and reconstruction, The piogramme of the Bombay Government, 
formed by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was the most striking But in actual practice, they 
achieved very little The Bombay Ministiy did not suc eed in coping with the famine 
which biohe out in the Maharastia and Guverat and the Joint Secretary of the 
A I. K C, Mr Indalal Yagnik had to inveigh it for its failure The Madras Govern- 
ment alone had achievei a great thing, in that its Intezim Ministry had agreed to 
loose Rs 75 lakhs of land 1evenue by cancelling all enhancements of land revenue, 
imposed since 1929, stopping the pending enhancements and waiving the claim of the 
State for Resettlement Enhancements—thus accepting the demands of the Kisan Sabha. 


Cominz to the other fullfledged Munistries, the -Bengal Budget gave evidences of 
the Ministry’s concern for rural Bengal The Mounistry persisted in its efforts to 
pass the Tenanoy Bull but it has not yet become law Hence Kisan Sabhas’ growing 
discontent at the Minist:y’s lukewarm concern for the peasants A serious situation 
has atigen in the Burdwan and Twenty-four Parganas, Since the canal rates were 
too high, the agitation of our peasants against them was forcibly suppressed by 
gagging their leaders, banning their conference and impiisoning their workers, 
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Ion Assam also, the Ministry has at best succeeded in granting some remissions 


of land revenue lke the Sindh Government, under the pressure of the Kisan 
movement, 


Advent of Congress Ministries 


The A I K.C met at Niyamatpur in Gaya District just as the Congress Minis- 
tries were bang formed 1 e, the second weosk of July ani it has placed before 
the country as the Kisan’s immediate demands, the liquidation of indebtednesses, 
the reduction of 1ents and 1evenue, the abolition of grazinz fees, the abolition of 
the Criminal Tribes Act and the Protection of azranan lahour 

What the Congress Ministries have achievel since then has met partially the 
kisan sabhas’ demands but indicated how the kisan’s demands could be met fully by 
every Government if only there was the will to do it For instance, the Madras 
Ministry has cancelled most of the arrears of interest, thus accepting the Kisan’s 
principle of cancellation The Bihar Ministry pioposed to save a minimum holding 
fiom the clutches of the Sahukars thus admitting the Kitsan’s claim for complete 
Immuoity from all claims against his miotmum holding The Bombay and Madras 
Governments had declared Partial Morototium for agticultaral indebtedness proving 
that the Kisan was practical-minded also when he has demanded Morotorium since 
19381 The U. P Government established a state of morotorium for all agrarian 
debts, thus protecting the Kisan from tho landlord and Sahukars. 


Tho Madras and U P. Governments have appointed Committees to formulate 
proposals fo. the improvement of the Status of tenants The Bhar and Orissa 
Ministries hive gone forward and passe] their Tenancy Laws, the one conferring on 
peasants perminancy of tenure ani the other reducing rents by more than 30 per 
cent respectively 

The Bombay Government has abolished the grazing fees, while the Sindh Govern- 
ment have remitted 50 per cent of them and that of Madtas also proposes a 50 per 
cent reduction The Bomhay Ministry pioposos to abolish the criminal Tribes Act 
whereas the suh-committee of the Congress Assembly Paty of Madras also favoured 
the same procedure 

The C P,U P and Orissa Ministries have either abolished or liberalised the 
coercive processes that had been used in collecting land revenue 

The Sindh, Bombay, N. W F P, Assam, C P Orissa, Madras had all ordered 
some remussion of land rovenue owinz, to the economic depression The Punjab 
Government has appointed a Committeo to suggest a programme foi replacing its 
present land 1evenue system by that of income tax on aguicultural incomes Tho 
Bibar Ministry has introduced a bill to impose income tax on agricultural incomes 

The U P Government has appointed a special officer to put down coriuption in 
the services, so has the N W F P. Ministry appointed a committee to study 
this problem. 


Morotorium Day in Bombay and Madras 


The Bombay Presidency has observed the 15th of October and Madras the first 
of November as the Morotorium Day to bring to the notice of the public and 
Government the great need fo: declating a state of Morotoriam for all agii- 
cultural debts The effectiveness of these two very successful campaigns cau be seen 
from the fact that M: Lathe, the Finance Miunister of Bombay who had ridiculed 
the very idea of Morotorium was obliged to swallow his prejudice and later on agree 
to one yeat’s morotorium. But to the great disappoitment of the Kisan Sabha, the 
Madias Ministry withdrew its Morotorium Bill and imtrodaced its Debts Relief Bull 
which had established only an interim morotorium and had since been passed by the 
Legislature Inspite of its bitter disappointment at this and at the very narrow scope 
of the bill, the Kisan Sabha has loyally stood by the Ministry and supported it in 


the face of the concerted opposition of the Sahukars and the unhelpfal attitude of 
the Ministry. 


Bihar Kisan Crisis 


The real struggle of this period has centred round Bihar. There the Ministry had 
got the wind up because of the threat of Zamindars to.go on Satyagraha and wanted 
to come to terms wtth them, so as to obviate the years of delay that would other- 
wise be caused by them through the Legislative Council in which they command a 
majority and the Governor. But the Kisan Sabha strongly opposed this move, on the 
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giound that the Congress ought to proceed with its proposals and dare the zamundars, 

depending on the loyalty of the Kisans The Congress Ministry thought otherwise and 

concluded a pact with zamindais, watering down its legislative proposals and com- 
etely ahenating the Kisan Sabha This has led to an acute struggle between the 
isan Sabha and the Congress, the end of which is not yet visible, 


Non-Violence—Their Sheet-Anchor 


Not being able to justify their tactics before the masses, tho local Congress leaders 
uneaithed the bogey of Kisan Sabha’s propaganda in favour of Kisan’s Danda (lath) 
against Zamindais, hooliganism and violence The Kisan Sabha was charged with 
having inculcated the idea of violence and created an atmosphere of violence, The 
fact, of course, was that the Kisan Comrades had been obliged to exhort and advise 
our Kisans duiing the Jast three years to be prepared to show them Dandas to the 
agents of zamindars, whenever all peaccful mothods and persuasion failed to prevent 
the hooliganism of zamindais or their agents against their homesteads, the privacy 
of ther homes, the honour of thom women folk and the hfe of thar child:en What 
with the great patecianon of peasants that the advent of Congress Ray would end 
rents-payments and their bitter disappointmeut at the unholy agreement between the 
Congress Ministry and zamindars and the special presuie put by zamuindars to collect 
all their arrears of rent for fear a moiotoriumm might be declared, peasants have had 
to talk of their “Danda” if their properties were to be alienated and then families 
driven away from their homesteads ‘Lhe local congicss leaders took full advantage 
of all this atmosphere so largely created by the Ministry and blamed the Kisan Sabha 
for it all and persuaded even Rayendia Prasad to 1180 against the Kisan Sabha 1n the 
name of congress creed of non-violence. Swami Sahajyanand Sataswati, the General 
Secietary of the All Jndia Kisan Committee and the Generalissimo of the Bihar 
Kisans, rationally defended the Kisan Sabha, justified the Kisans right to use his 
“Danda” in self-defence and dared the local congress committce which banned him 
The Working Committee of the P C C naniod a resolution, watring all congress- 
men who were in the Kisan Sabha not to have anything to do with the (socalled) 
objectionable methods of the Kisan Sabha At this stage, &) Jayaprakash Narain camo 
out with his strong defence of the Kisan Sabha and watned the local congress that 
it should not create another 1908 Surat debacle [Piof Ranga, the President of the 
Sabha, has appealed for an impartial and careful examination of the congress creed 
of non-violence i its use for peasants in their day to day hfe and raising the whole 
controversy from the plane of organisational conflict to that of a genuine search for a 
way out in the interests of the masses 


dhe Bihar Kisans rallied round marvellously to the leadership of the Kisan Sabha. 
Even when the annual conference was hcld in one of the Districts from which the 
Kisan Sabha activities were banned by the local congress committee, more than a 
on severe flocked to the confererce and domonstiated their faith in the leadership 
of the Sabaa. 


Struggle in Guzerat 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the renowed leader of Bardoli Satyagraha Campaign and 
the Guzerat, took a strong prejudice to the Kisan Sabha for he had always felt 
that only the congress should be the political and economic organisation for all 

easapts. He had somehow forgotten that even he had to carry on the 1928 Bardoli 
tyagraha campaign under non-congress auspices, ane as genuinely had our Kisan 
comrades felt the need for the independent Kisan Sabha, the small but enthusiastic 
band of them have worked under the brilliant leadership of Kamalashankar and ad- 
vice of Indulal Yagnik, had gone forward with their organisational work in Panch- 
mahal, Surat and other Districts. When Swami: visited Guzerat in February 1938, 
the peasantiy responded in all their thousands so enthusistically to the call of the 
Kisan Sabha that, despite the studied silence of the Press, the Sudar felt the im- 
pact of the Kisan movement and pomp? offered to take up the challenge of the 
isan Sabha. So he banned the Kisan ralley and kisan conference at Vithalnagar. 
Inspite of that, two thousand peasants bravely marched past the National Flag with 
their own National and Red Flags and ten thousand of them had gathered 1n their 
meeting which, of course, had fo be carried on without a ight for most of the time, 
e a great city of million lights. Thus the Kisan Sabha has come to stay in 
uzerat also. 
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C P Advances 


During the last six months the various linguistic areas of the Central Provinces 
have come to organise their own net work of Kisan bSabhas Indulal Yagork had 
toured them very extensively Several successful Kisan Marches to the numerous 
Kisan conferences were held 


Punjab—The Modern Couldran of Revolution 


Thanks to the energetic and ceaseless work of Master Kabul Singh, m Lt a, Baba 
Singh and others the whole of the Doeba tract 1s bubbling with real revolutionary 
spirit and the Kisans are awake to them responsibilities Though owing to the 
schisms in the ranks of socialists, the Piovincial Committee could not be active, com- 
1ade Beni, Sohan Singh Josh, Mubarak Sagar, Munshi Ahman Din have succeeded tn 
enrolling 50,000 members of the Kisan Sabha 


Sindh Wins Laurels 


The Sindh peasant has progressed 10 his o1ganisation so well that his Marches 
had become the bugbear to the Ministry Contrary to all practweas of democratic 
Governments, the Sindh Ministry has banned the processions and mitches of Kisans 
oven to local ofhuials to communicate their demands to them Inspite of all this 
repression, the Ministry has been obliged to order :emission of land revenue, reduce 
grazing fees and offer many other small concessions 


Peasant Marches 


Peasants’ Marches have come to be a tremendous and popular weapon, which our 
Pee ente have come to use quite freely and the Munistiies to dtead A congiess 
eader of C P. warned peasaats that their Marches were unnecessary Yet there 
was a very successful march to the © P Chief Minister The Sindh Ministiy is not 
able to stop them In some of our Marches, as many as 10000 peasants have taken 
part, those of Patna, Lucknow, Rajahmundry, Cumbum, Bombay are of special signifi- 
cance. In all, easily five Jakhs of peasants have taken part in them this vear. Every 
Province has witnessed these peasant Marches, emanating flom mioy an unknown 
village or villages and gathering strength on the way and converging in its thousands 
of peasants upon the local Ministry or commissioner. 


The Great Andhra March 


The Andhra peasants’ March has been going on since July last and expocts to 
reach Madras by March, afte: having tonched 1000 villages, covered 2900 miles and 
come into direct contact with half a million peasants 


One lakb peasants in 75 Marches 


Duiing this January 17th-26th, as many as 75 peasant Marches have takon place 
to the local officers and one lakh of peasants have taken part in them in Madras 
Presidency 


Kisan Schools 


Duiing the Jast six months, the Central Andhra peasants’ Institute of Nidubrole, 
the Doeba Kisan School! of Jullunder, the Rayalaseema Kisan School of Giddalur have 
etna Sessions and trained 1n all 75 peasants for carrsing on Kisan propaganda 
in villages, 


Kisan Membership 


By the 28th Feb:uary 1938, the membeiship campaign of the Sabha comes to a 
close for this year So far it 1s learnt that five lakhs of members are enrolled by all 
the Kisan Sabhas This 1s evidence to the great and growing organisational strength 
of this movement. 


Haripura Congress Concession 


At Haripura, those lke Sirdar Vallah3' Patel, Bhulabha: Desai who were 
genuinely of the opimon that Kisan Sabha as an independent entity 1s harmful to the 
interests of the nation and the protagonists of the Kisan Sabha like Prof Ranga, 
Swam Sahajanand, Dutta Mazumdar, Jai Prakash Narain, Bankim Muhherjee, 
B.PL. Bedi had gathered for their trial of strength In the end, the innate 
statesmanship of the congress had asserted itself and the resolution, favouring and ye- 
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cognising the mdependent earstence of Kisan Sabhas, asserting that congress itself 1s 
rapidly becoming a Kisan organisation, pleading that Kisan Cum Congiess comiades 
ought to try to bring hisans into the fold of the Congress as the sole national political 
organisation and waning that it caimot countenance any Kisan-Cum-Conziess worker 
doing anvthing which muy be calculated to go against the policv or programme of the 
congress This ittitade of the Congress cuts both ways It recognises the ight of 
peasants to orginise themselves mto then own sabhas It also pleads that it will 
also serve his needs Tt withotises provincial conziess committees to take discipli- 
nav action igainst our Kisan comrades who may go azainst its policy or progiamme 
Oo the who'c, Harpur 15 marking time and Aisan Comrades are put on their mottle 
to prove their real strength 


Repressive Policy of Bengal and Punjab 


The Bengal Government Earrested Dutta Majumdir and Ananta Mukherjee at 
Comilla when they went there m January 1938 to make arrangements for the third 
All India Kisin Congress which 1s to mcot in April Prof Ranzy wis served in 

"February by the Punjab Government with an order banning nim fiom his entry into 
the Punjab for an yea 


Press and Kisan Movement 


New papers have come to be started for strengthening the Kisan movement 
In addition to the Aigan Bulletin from Bombay, the ‘Monday Morning’ «an English 
wechly has come to be published by B P L~ Bedi from lahore In Hindi, two 
weehles the Kisan and the San,harshan were started m Allahabad and Lucknow 
respectivily There aro some weckles, notably one in Meerut and wother in Jhansi 
which are helping our movement Among the daly press, there has been a 
certain amount of hesitition to publish kisan news ever since the advent of 
contress Ministries On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian pross, particularly the 
‘limes of India has becn goading the congiess Ministiies to take action against 
hisan Sabh is 


New Friends of the Movement 


Since Jist April, the servants of India society has also come to take some 
interest in the Kisan movement Its members, Peiulehor, M LL. A, has plaved a 
prominent part in the Bombay Assemltly in espousing the Kisan canse , M Vz. 
Sivaswimt his joincd the South Indian F deration of Peasants and workers. D1 
Ambedhar and his party in Bombay, a section of the Congress Assombly Party of 
the Punjib and Ben il and 1. section of the congtess in Sindh aro taking fresh 
tnferest in the ciuse of the hisans We have to wait for sometime lon,er before 
we cin say how many of these new forces will continue to display lasting and 
genuine interest in the uplift of the Kisan 


The Legislatures and Kisan 


On the whole it is true to say that there 15 no hkisan Parity in any of our 
legisliturcs Peasants Groups on the lines of that in the central Assembly have 
been started since list September in Bengal, C P, Madras and Punjab bat they 
are more o1 less informal Some hisan M UL _ As of Bengil have framed a few 
private memtcrs Bills Mr Peruk kar of Bombay, Mcssis K Narayanrao, B V. 
Narayan Reddt of Malras, Master Kabul Singh of VPunjab, some M L A.’s of 
Bibar have dspJwed rithe: an aggressive Asan attitude in the Assembly debates 
There 1s however little progress in this direction inspite of the A I K.C 
Jesolution asking for the formation of peasant Groups 


Kisans Rally at Calcatta 


The Kisan Rally consisting 45,000 people and displaying as it did the zeal 
strength of the Kisan movement was a4 great event in the progress of the Kisan 
Sabha Subash Bose, our Rashtrapat: made his fitst public utterance at the 
gathering and welcomed the growth of Kisan organisation. 


Meetings of A I K. C 


here were three meetings of the A I K C since April 1937, one at Niyamatpur 
in July the second at Calcutta im October and the thud at Haripur in Febnuary. 
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Thice notable things were achioved by these meotinzs. One 1s to declare the 
need for a “No-Debt Campaign” in view of the failure of provincial Ministers to 
establish morotorium The second 1s to demini thea imm‘lrite abolition of the 
Zamindar1 System The third 15 to 1evogatse the Red Wlag as the Poasant’s 
flag. In many places such as Moerut there were conflicts botweun Kisan and 
Congress woikers over these flags at all Kisan meetings, 


Kisan Publications 


The All ‘India Kisan Publications Committee which his its office at 23, 
Stringer Street Madras, has so fu pnrbhishel two books “Ihe Modern Indian 
Peasant” and “Ihe Kisan Speaks’ each a rupee, which expound the theory of 
the Kisan movement Very soon, then companion jvoluna “Lhe Peasants Fact 
Book” 1s expected to be published ” 


The All-India Library Conference 


Third Session—Delhi—22nd. to 24th. December 1937. 


The opens ceremony of the third session which must bo regar lei as the most 
successful session held so far, of the Indian library association took place on the 
22nd December in the Delhi University Hill in the preseme of a larg: and a 
distinguished gathering of high government and University off tals, Jibratians and 
prominent citizens including a large number of ladies Rat RBakadur Ram Ktrshore 
the Vice Chancellor, Delhi University, and Chainman of the Reception committee read 
an interesting addiess of welcome to the delegites touchinz upon the history of oll 
Delhi, the function and purpose of the ancient and Mediaeval hbiaties anl the 
significant aspects of the modern library movement 

Next, Ssr Garja Shankar Bajzpas, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education Health and Linds, 1cad his opening ad tress 

‘The opening ceremony concluded with the prestiential ulliess of Dr Walt 
Mohammed the [Jead of Physics Depirtment and Honorary Libtuian of Lu know 
University who spoke at length from his personal knowledle of hhbraes anil then 
administiatiou, and discussed many pertinent problems which have heen before the 
Indian library Association for a long time 


The Welcome Address 
The following 19 the text of Weltome addiess — 


I consider it a great privilege to welcome you on behalf of the Reception Com- 
mitee of the third session of the All-India Tibrary Conference to our ancient city 
of Delhi Delhi 1s usually remembered as the scene ot great politi al events whi h 
have profoundly influenced the course of Indias history, but it is often not reslised 
that this great city his also witnessed the clash and tusion of cultures through the 
centunes Delhi has been not only the capital of empires, but also the centre of a 
Hindustham culture, with its cosmopolitan outlooh and tne subtle delica y and tefine- 
ment of its tone, a culture to which the two great communities of India hive con- 
tributed then share As acentre of culture Delhi could naturally boast of good 
private libraries which owed their existence to the passion of the cultured people of 
the upper classes for hnowledge and medirval booh-lore Amongst the ruins of 
Delhi we can still locate the sites of famous branes, v17, the library of the great 
warrio1-scholar Humayun and the hhbiary of the wlustrious philosopher:-prince Dara 
Shikoh There was also a well-stocked hhbiary in the Delhi Tort which 1s said to 
have been secretly transferred after the mutiny to Jazraon in the Distinct of Ludhi- 
ana, the home of Auastujah Munsh) R | Ali, Secretary to Lord Lawrence of 
Punjab fame Even now there are many private collections of sare Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts dealing with literature, history and other branhces of hnowkdge 
For instance, I would refer to the private collection of the late Khan Bahadur 
Pirzada Muzaffer Ahmad, which contains most Persian works on literature, history 
and poetry. I may also mention the private collectin of Dr Nazir Ahmed, which 
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includes classical Persian works on litorature and history, and the piivato collection 
of Khan Babadur Zafar Hasan which contains historical Persian works and a copy of 
the Quran which preserves the penmanship of Yaqut-1-Mutasimi of Abbaside fame 
Some notable Kayastha families of Delhi at one time possessed collections of Persian 
manuscripts including Persian translations of the Mahabharata and of one or two 
Vedas and of the pent Gita Most of these collections have unfortunately dis- 
appeared ‘There 1s sti |, however, a good private collection belonging to the family 
of late Rai Bahadur Paras Dass, a gentleman well-known for his culture and catholic 
taste, and it contains printed works and manuscripts in Hindi, Urdu and Persian 
dealing with vatious subjects A simular collection, particularly rich 10 manuscripts 
on Sufism is owned by Khwaja Hasan Nizam: Sahib Another collection of manus- 
cnpts rich in Persian and Urdu literature once owned by the late Lala Sri Ram, 
M A. Rais of Delbi and author of the monumental anthology of Urdu poets. The 
khum Khana 1-Javed, 1s today a source of pride and dignity to the Benares Hindu 
University to which seat of learning its generous owner bequeathed it 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have always been tempted to regard a library as a secrot 
place in which to breathe a rarified intellectual atmosphere suicharged with the 
wisdom of the ages ‘The earliest libraries of the world were probably temples In 
the middle ages, the monastic libraries and libraries attached to churches and cathe- 
dials m Europe sheltered scholars who kept the sacred torch of knowledge burning 
in an age of barbarism In India also, where learning and culture were never 
divorced from religion, temples and monasterics and mosques always served as the 
Noah’s Aik in which the precious heritage of knowledge and culture was carefully 
deposited while the tide of political upheaval ravaged the land The libraries attached 
to places of worship assumed as great a sanctity as the shrine o1 the seat of religious 
woiship itself ‘Lhey attracted scholars, encouraged intellectual intercourse amongst 
them, and were the essential means for the development of a common culture aud 
an intellectual tradition Lhe effacing hand of time and the vandalism of men have 
combined to wipe out most of these 1epositories of our ancient culture, but most of 
all it 1s the changed outlook and the altered circumstances of modern times that are 
rosponsible for the disappearance of such libraries Our places of worship may no 
longer be seats of learning as in olden times, but perhaps it will be unfair to suggest 
that tho authorities, whether religious or seculat, who own and control our shrines 
and command sufficient 1esources, should establish and endow good public libraries 
attached to places of worship and thus help the cause of education and culture in a 
poor Gals 

When dilate on medieval libraries and describe them as seats of learning 
and repositories of our cultural heritage, I am fully aware that the modern 
problems of libraries and their significance and utility are much more complex 
than our forefathers could imagine Knowledge and culture are no longer the 
monopoly of the few nor 1s 1t considered necessary or fair that they should be so 
We live in an age of mass awakening characterised by a determination to 


abolish literacy and to allow everybody to share the blessings of sweetness 
and light which have been so long the monopoly of a privileged class 
cultured ease In thesc changed circumstances, libraries should 


living 10 
naturally function as the necessary instruments of mass awakening and general 


diffusion of culture This 1s the basic 1dea which serves as the motive force of the 
hbrary movement iu evely advanced country and has determine] the planning and 
organisation of libraries 12 most democratic counties In India we are on the thres- 
hold of constructive democracy and nothing perhaps 18 more important today than to 
initiate a brary movement on a national scale as a part of a national campaigo against 
illiteracy, 1gnorance and snperstition But I need hardly say that our efforts should 
be wellplanned and well organised to avoid duplication of effort and dissipation of our 
limited energy and resources I hope that this Co.ference will concentrate on this 
and allied problems and evolve a constructive plan which will be of lasting benefit to 
the country. 

I wonder if it is presumptuous on my part to draw your attention as a layman to 
a fow significant aspects of the library movement in some of the advanced countries 
of the west It has seemed to me that a library movement, which 13 ancillary to 
the general programme of mass education, must depend, to a considerable exteut, on 
chatitable endowment In En land the library movement in the 19th century made 
considerable prog? ess largely through the generous financial encourazement of Anudiew 
Carnegie, who from 1817 onwaids began to present hbrary building to towns 10 
England as well as to Scotland and the United States. I think that in India we have 
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also to capture the imagination of the generous rich an1 persuade them to play the role 
of Andrew Ca negie. As regards planning 1t would be worth while for us to consi- 
der the report of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries published in 
England in 1929 which has outlined ‘A co-ordinated national system of public libra- 
ries, consisting of the urban libraries and the country libraries, with ther village 
and small town branches, all these working together in regional schemes of co-opera- 
tion, and beyond them the central library for scdents acting as a reserve for out- 
of the way books and as the centre for mutual loans between a large circle of special 
libraries and the public Itbraries” Moreover we shoull organise on American lines a 
Library Commission in each province the functions of which will be hbrary extension 
including aid in improving existing librarios, starting new libraries where n-eded, 
promoting co-operation batwean Ivraties, providing Itbrary service where local service 
is impracticable ets. and there miy be a co-ordinating body like an All [ndia League 
of Libiaty Commissions Again we must see how fat it 15 prasticable to mtroduce 
the system of travelling libraties and the system of ‘packige libraries” which have 
been highly successful in America. Another urgent line of development 15 tha pro- 
vision of library facilities for children. In America sometimes a separated room 15 
provided for children in the public iibrarles, and m= such hbraries as cate: for 
childjren the juvenile circulation amounts to 30 to 50 p, c. of the total It 15 intarest- 
ing to note that as much as one quarter to one-thitd of the total book fund 1s consi- 
dered a reasonable proportion which may be devoted to children’s neels. We must 
see how far our public libraries in the cities are in & position to provide such a 
children’s service. 

I should not expatiate at great length on matters that are going to receive the 
attention of exports from all pirts of the land congregated in this bull this afternoon. 
To them I extend, on behalf of Delhi, Old and New, a most hearty welcome. They 
have an arduous session before them aod I ferveutly hope that their dehberations 
will bear fruit and make this Conference a landmark in the history of the lhbrary 
movement in India. The presence of Sir Guya Shankar Bypai who has inspite of 
the numerous demands on his time, kindly consented to open the Conference, is a 
auguty for its success, A message from a petson of his wide outlook, orudition and 
cultute will no doubt bo an inspiration to us all and direct the activities of this Con- 
apr and of the All-India Library Association along channels of ever-incieasing 
usefulness, 


The Opening Address 


The following is the text of the opening adiress delivered by str Giryya Shankar 
Bajpas :— 

The language convention comes readily to a man’s lips on occasions hhe this. 
However, the conventional phiase 18 not necessarily insincere. That, [ assure you, 
ig true of my expression of thanks for the houour of being asked to open your 

roceedings. But I confess that the reason fur your choice of me 1s not evident, at 
east, to me. I only hope that the selection has not been influenced by the imaugural 
role that [ have played at ono or two conferences in recent years; the reputation of 
a professional usher 1n words 1s uot one that I particulary metit or covet. 

Possibly the inclusion of the leading ‘Libraties’ in the subjects dealt with in the 
Department of Education, ILealth and Lands has misled you into the belief that I am 
competent to speak about them. If, so, disillusion will swiftly come to you. The 
real expert amongst us may, on ocvasion, vicatiously adoin his fiats. But if you 
will prefer amateurs to experts, vou must not grumble at the consequences. 

Let me say at once that of the technique of Libiary organisation and manaze- 
ment which are, I believe, the main concern of your Association, 1 am completely 
ignorant, I have a few books of my own; such of them as have so far escaped 
the attentions of Delhi’s unbiquitous and imperishable hordes ot white-ants, are 
arrayed imposingly, for six months every year, on shelves in such rooms of the 
house as have space for these somewhat bulky articles of dumestic furuiture. 
Beyond creating in kindly or credulous visitors and guests a false impression of 
deep and diverse reading on my part, they .“ve no useful purpose. Let me add, in 
paranthesis, that I pass no judgment on the tine ethical point whether what Is false 
can be useful. I shall only plead in self-defence that the deceiptful play is the 
handiwork of my children. ; 

But though 1 may have read little in the past and read less now, [ have always 
been interested in Libraries. The sight of boohs, in mass, whether huddled together 
in the ae of a scholar’s study or impressively marshalled on lofty shelves, as 
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in well-cared libraries, public or private, fills me with lively pleasure It serves as 
an inspiration, fleeting it 1s true, and therefore fruitless, but keen and joyful while 
it lasts, to explore the rich and limitless kingdom of the mind 

Now I am sure that the experience 1s not peculiat to me. There must be thou- 
sands like me and many amongst even the unlettered in whom the desire for this 
kind of satisfaction slumbers for lack of stimulus Curiosity 1s not only the founda- 
tion of knowledge It 1s, 1m varying degrees no doubt, one of the universal human 
cravings The psychologist will probably tell you that there ate different kinds of 
curiosity , ultimately all curiosity 18 mental and I think it will not be too much to 
claim that the great majority of us seek an answer to their questionings in what 
others have thought aud observed and recorded Civilised man tends more and 
more to seek knowledge 1n books Hence the need for Libraries 


But it 1s not only for the satisfaction of Man’s intellectual and spiritual cariosity 
that libraries are useful Our democratic world would regard the fulfilment of suc 
a purpose alone as uniemociatic , the aristocracy of the mind is no more popular 
than the aristocacy of wealth or of buth Happily, the librarian can ask for 
support for his movement on tts strictly utilitarian merit libraries are such a useful 
aid to every kind of reformer, political, social, economic. Whether one seeks to 
elucate an electorate in the use of the vote t» decide some important public issue, 
or to promote some measure of social change, or to increase the industrial or agri- 
cultural output of some unit of the community, the appeal of the printed word 13 
coming to be recogaised, even in countries where literacy 1s backward, as being, 
perhaps the most powerful, because its effects endure longest The Fiench saying that 
what 1s written remains, while what 1s spoken flies, expresses an indubitable truth 
That 1s why neither the newspaper nor that remuaikable invention, the radio, can 
threaten the permanence of the library as an instrument of education The other 
two, in spite of their wilder 1ange, are likely to prove ephemeral in effect Indeed, 
even newspapers find a permanent home only in reference libraries | 


Your Association, I gather from reports of past sessions, has do1e much, durin 
its short existence, to disseminate information about the sg Itentific o1ziisation o 
libraries, to collect and publish knowledge of the :esources of importint jibraries in 
India, to press their claims to expinsion and to train librarians [hese are useful 
activities and deserve wide support But I have a feeling that yout main am will 
not prosper until there 1s a keener and more general appreciation in the country of 
the practical utility of libraries That is the justification of my immediately pievo- 
ding remarks, Both Goverom nts and people have to be taught that libraries are 
not merely workshops of the professional scholar, haunts of recreition for the cul- 
tured, a somewhat contemptible means of ostertation for the monveaux riches or 
dusty and unused additions to civic amenities They may be all these and yet they 
are more, they are potential homes of light for the multitude, both young and old 


Carlyle’s well-known epigram that the true University 1s the Library is true of 
the modern world, but 1s not particularly so of India Even if our seats of learning 
were multiplied a hundredfold, the vast majority of our peop could not make use 
of them Not all of them have the aptitude for higher education and few can 
afford the cost in monoy and time Tho hard struggle of life draws now and will 
always continue to draw millions to work, before they have mastered even the rudi- 
ments of literacy But though lessons may cease, minds do not cease growing nor 
man’s need for applied knowledge. That 1s the whole justification for mass education 
and libraries wiJl probably be its most effective instrument Its true that to the 
illiterate libraries can be of no more value than the glory of the visible world to the 
blind. But it 1s the hope of every one of us that evil of illiteracy will be strenuously 
and persistently attacked until it disappears Those engaged in the battle have 
therefore, to look ahead and to realise that the end of illiteracy will matk the beginning 
of a universal demand for I:brazies , not institutions Jike the Bodleian at Oxford or 
the great congressional Library at Washington in the U.S A —theso are mainly 
meant for the advanced student and the specialist—but small collections of simple 
books, suited to the intelligence and interests of the industrial worker in the towu 
and the peasant in the countryside, {t 1s because mass education and libraries of 
the modest and popular type that I have described are so intimately linked that [ 
venture to suggest that provincial departments of Education should pay special atten- 
tion to their organisation and development In this respect, your Association oan little 
more than prociaim the need or assist in the formulation of plans The execution of 
those plans is the function of public authority which alone has the resources and 
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the power to cariy them out But you would be doing a national service if you 
could, by pertinacity of effort make this vital conne-tion between libraries and popular 
education part of the common currency of educatioual thoaght Once the link be- 
comes patent, the demand for a systematic diffusion of libraries throughout the Jand 
will grow until it becomes irresistible 


And now, gontlemen, this discursive, and inconsequent catharsis must come to an 
end Your time if not mine, 1s valuable anl must not be wasted I wish fall suo- 
cess to your public spirited endeavour I am not unconscious that, although you are 
lnsplied oy a high purpose, many look upon you as well-meaning visionaries or 
worse still, seekers atter 11fles Let not the pity or contempt of these superior per- 
sons depress jou, the start of many great movements hai been hampered by ini- 
fference or 11dicule The lonely sower of seed in a valley on a windy day 1s often an 
object of amusement to gay and glittering cavalcaies that pass along the highway 
here would the cavalcade be, if the sowers labour did not yield the harvest that 
sustains life and makes ga oty possible ? Work in tha spit of the lonely sower. 


The Presidential Address 


The following 1s the full text of the Presidential Adiiess of Dr Wals 
Mohammad — 


During the short period of its evistence, the Indian Library Association has esta- 
blished two traditions the first 1s of having as its president a person who has had a 
closo personal hnowlejge of librattes ani their almunistiation and the second of 
asking a person with special personal distinction in public life or in any field of 
learning to open the sessions of the Conference and thus secure important pronounce- 
ments on topics of wide and goneral interests. On previous occasions most of the 
Important subjects connected with the arms and objects of the Conference have been 
ably and cleuly discusse! For my chotwce of a subject, I have decided to speak of 
a few thin,s to whuh I have given close thought ant which might even invite 
c1iticism from certain quarters 

I think we all agree that the brary movement ig one of the most important of 
recent social developments and that the actial and potential value of libraries is an 
asset of primary importance to a civilised community It may, perhaps, prove 
impossible to muntain in these times of flux and rapid chanzes any democratic 
institutions without adopting meins fo: the enlightenment of the people and improv- 
ing their social and cultural idea's 

A library under modcin conditions should be regarded as the brain-centre of 
every community ministering t> the intellectual, spiritual, social, cultural and prac- 
tical noeds of man, woman and child 

Libraries in olden days were merely depositories of national literature and archives, 
the use of which was restricted to the imperial household, the ecclasiastics, State 
officials or the learned All store houses of books, of records and of miterial were 
reserved for the use of the privileged few and the public rarely had aay access to 
them All this his changed and the aims, functions and purposes of libraries have \been 
redefine}. It 1s now universally accepted that the objects of a library are not only 
to assemble and preserve books and related materials as special collections but, 
through stimulatiou and guidance, to promote the free use of books and thus provide 
an indispensable agency in the education ind reconstruction of a country. 

The ideal of book preservation has given place to the ideal of se vice and the 
aim of every library 1s to make the maximum number of suitable b°oks available 
cheaply, efficiently and quickly to the maximum number of readers and this guide 
the development of all sections of the community But the strong tradition of book- 
collecting for pi boser of preservation ind admiration as objects of art and rare 
collections still lingers in many quarters and the outlook both of the authorities 
maintaming the libraries and of those who administer them 1s to treat libraries in 
the same way as they would treat a museum containing fossils or antiquities It 
may be more profitable to wander into a cemetry and read some epitaphs there 
than to look at books behind closed doors or glance at them through glass panes 

One institution for the whole of Indit + . perhaps one libiary in each province 
should, apart from book circulation, aim at book-oollectinz and book-preservation ani 
should possess as many books as possible on all branches of knowledge and thus 
serve all workers in the country or the provinces 

While large funds and special grants would be reguired for acquiring publica- 
tions in foreign languages, all provincial publications could be acquued without any 
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difficulty. The Indian Library Association has made definite suggestions about 
creating Copyright Libraries 1n each province When it 18 realised that according to 
the Book Registration Act every publisher 1s required to deliver three copies of 
every published work to the Local Government it seems easy to airange that one of 
them may be transferred to any one of the Provimeial Libraries which may function 
as the Copyright Library of the Province and another copy to the Central Institution 
whih should serve the whole of India 

Tt will be seen that the proposal can be put into practice if the Local and 
Central Governments undertake a very simple legislation with the sole object of 
creating national hbranies 

Peihaps an example from Soviet Russia which resembles our country 10 its 
vastness, its mass illiteracy and its lack of funds might be intereoting and even 
instructive The Soviet Govornment, by a decree, has created a system by which 
each of the thirty-seven libraries in the Union receives a copy of every book, periodical, 
newspaper, map, chart and item of music published either in their respective Repub- 
he or in the other Republics of the Union, while four large libraries recetve two 
copies of everything published The library system has a definite place in the plan- 
ning plogramme and the number of libraries to be built and the number of books to 
be added aie just as much an integral part of it as the building of new factories and 
new power houses 

I believe the picture 1s now complete Each district coordimates the work of all 
the libraries situated 1m it and each province has its own Copyright Library which 
serves as a rogional hbrary embracing and cooperating with all the Jibraries situated 
in the province ach of these regional libraries 18 connected in its turn with the 
cential library which coordinates the work of locating books and fauilitates inte1- 
borrowing by means of union catalogues, indexes etc 

Perhaps you too, hke me, visualise a National Central Tabrary situated 10 this 
ancient and Imperial city supported by a large number of departmental and official 
libiaries and helped by the yoang and promising University of Dell, functioning 
as the centre for outlier and rezional libraries situated in the town, 10 the provinces, 
and spread over the length and bieadth of India, lending a helping hand to them all 
ae supplying the needs of all who cannot get what they tequire in their own home 
ibraries, 

As new libraties are bemg established and the old ones are allowed to ae OP, 
laige sums are being spent on building up collections but then diuection an conto 
are completely ignored Any person who 18 not wholly ilhterate 16 regarded a3 sulta- 
ble for the post of a libianan Indeed many an appointing authouity regards libra- 
yians as mere caretakers and consequently expect neither professional nor special 
quahheations from them. I know of a Public Library in a large town which carried 
on its work for newly twenty years without any proper accession registers, without 
any catalogues, without any accounts books i without any stocktaking This 
libiary was in receipt of an annual grant of over Rs 10,000 

It is not realised that it 1s the librarian who roally makes the library the living 
organism that 1t should be, and that in order to achieve this, his qualifications 
cannot be too high His 1s a constantly expanding ideal and in order to be success- 
ful, he must heep pace with the developments in all branches of knowledge as well 
as in library technique It 15 evident that both the standard of qualifications and 
the entent of experience essential in a person responsible for the administration of a 
hbrary have to be very Igh The Iudian Library Association has as one of its 
objects the improvement of the status of the librarians and has tahen steps to en- 
courage the institution of traiming courses in various centres with the object of 
providing trained and qualified librarians 

At present such courses are being conducted by the Punjab and the Madras 
Universities and by the Impemal Libary at Calcutta, while the Universities of Ahi- 
gaih, Lucknow and Bombay are considering the institution of such traming courses 
It 1s interesting to note that the Sapra Committee on Unemployment suggested 
that classes in library traimming should be started for releving unemployment among 
the educated classes 

Though all types of libraries were approached with a view to provide librarians 
already employed by them with facilities for receiving the necessary training and to 
encourage the employment of qualified librarians in future, the 1esponse, though 
satisfactory in some quarters, is somewhat discouraging from others and specially 
oe government departmental libraries and the universities and their affiliated 
colleges, 
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_ Before Jibrary training classes are extended. it is worth while enquiring if there 
is room enough for such trained librarians, and whether the employers are prepared 
to give them preference over untrained persons. The situation with regard to unem- 
ployment would not be any easier by having an army of trained librarians for whom 
no employment can be found. 


Then there is another matter which deserves your attention. There should be 
some well defined minimum qualification, some kind of uniformity in the training 
imparted, some equalisation of courses and their length and some equivalence of 
standards achievei by persons trained at various centres and the diplomas granted 
by them should have a definite value. For this purpose, the India Library Associa- 
tion should take the necessary initiative and co-ordinate the work of different train- 
ing contres, In this connection it should be noted that courses extending over a 
few weeks or months cannot have much value. In Germany the qualifications 
necessary for a paid post in a library are two years voluntary work in a public 
library and one and half years’ attendance at a library school where the lilrary exa- 
mination should be passed. 


In these days whon the extreme poverty of the country is speciaily emphasised 
and the imperative need for economy confronts every sable body and every 
privato institution and when the threats of a salary-cut are keeping many of us 
awake at nights, the need of utilising our resources to the best advantage and of 
avoiding all unnecessary waste is very great indeed. 


_ Very few libraries can buy all the books which they are asked to. Most of the 
libra ies would naturally try to provide students’ text-books, cheap books, popular 
books and books of reference like dictionaries and encyclopwlias, but rare and 
valuable books, manuscripts, books on highly specialist subjocts, out-of-print books, 
foreign books and back volumes of periodicals will be beyond their reach. 


Most of you who are connected with University Libraries koow that when a 
grant is allocated for the purchase of books and periodicals, the larger proportion 
goes to the periodicals. New sciences are boing createl and highly specialised 
periodicals are being started on fresh subjects or on a particular branch of an old 
scionce. The temptation to subscribe to all periodicals is very great and when 
this is partially satisfiel, this is immediately followed by a demand for back 
volumes of the same periolicals which being out-of-print can be had only at 
exorbitant prices. [t is asserted that teaching and research work cannot be 
carried on owing to the lack of these poriodicals or highly specialisod works. Not 
only Professors of our Universities but even the University Librarians in England 
have made a fetish of periodicals and have given rise to a fear which is shared 
by even the University Grant Committeo of Great Britain, And yet these very 
back volumes or works may be lving idle in a neighbouring library, and could be 
consulted just for the asking. Just think what large sums would be required if 
all the important journals in one or two subjects alone, say Physics or Chemistry, 
together with their back volumes for at least fifteen or twenty years had to be 
purchased by five University libraries situated in one single province and when 
the whole burden falls upon one Local Government which is responsible for 
financing them all! Are all the resources and the wonderful collections of such 
Special institutions as Government of India Records Offive (Delhi), the Imperial 
Institute of Agriculture (Delhi), the Imperial Forest Research Llustitute (Dehra 
Dun), the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), the Geological, Zoological and 
Botanical Surveys of India (Calcutta) and the Imperial Library (Calcutta), to be 
reserve for the uso of a few Government officials and a few privileged persons and 
not made available to others ? We all like to have the collection of books and 
periodicals within our reach so that we may consult them by merely stretching 
out our arm. But imagine what wonderful results could be achieved and what 
real economy can be effected by inter-botrowing and: what unnecessary duplication 
and waste could be avoided by a little cooperation. 


Library cooperation in one form or another is found in all civilised countries. 
In France books are leat from one University to another by virtue of a ministerial 
decree. In Germany the libraries are administered on uniform lines and by means 
of a special catalogue of the seventeen largest libraries, it is possible to locate 
millions of volumes, so that books can be lent from one library to another without 
difficulty. During my student days at the Gottingen University, in Germany, I 
found that if a collection of nearly a million volumes did not contain the book of 
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my choice, the same could be procured from Berlin o1 Heidelberg or Vienna 
within a couple of days In England the reader's choice 18 no longer limited to 
those books which happen to be on his own shelves. Through his local lhbrary 
he 1s now able to diaw upon the national book stock and there 1s hardly any 
book, however rare and expensive, which he cannot obtain if he will only take 
the trouble to ask for it, It 1s amazing to find that with the help of the National 
Central Library, the humblest reader can now draw upon more than 21 million 
books in Jibraries of all kinds thronghout the land and no cost other than that 
of postage If the National Contral Library cannot obtain a wanted oe book 
in on British Isles, 1t will, upon r+quest, make enquiries fiom foreign libraries 
or 

The Libranans’ Conference at Lahore, the Inter-University Board and the 
Indian Library Association have all recommended this interborrowing of books 
but little prozess has been made in_ giving effect to the scheme so ably worked 
out by the Indian Library Association Is this due to the apathy of the individual 
libbanians who still buy their collections and beliove io the old idea of being 
distiibutors of books 2? Oris it due to the apathy of the Managing Committees 
ani Executive Councils who ate unwillmz to change their rules and regulations 
and beheve in reserving their collections fo: their own members or subscribers 
and, though thcy give assent to those proposals in Conferences, disallow them 
when they are discussed by their own Committees ? 


Some time 120, I was engaged in preparing a Directory of the Libraries in the 
United Provinces and what stru k me most was the financial handicap, the insuffi- 
ciency ml even the alsinco of tramed prisonnel and the complete absence of 
standardisation of hbrary practices However important it may be to have a good 
collection of books, a goo} building, a ,ood catalogue, a zood arrangement on shelves, 
there 18 nc thing so important as the use which 1s mide by the persons for whom 
tho Iibrary 15 meant The whole technique of librarianship should be diectcd to the 
achievement of this final result 

All of us would agrce that a brary should be properly housed, should not he- 
come % museum or a pawn-bioker 6 shop or a bookstall. It should provide all the 
amenities for work and research, books should be carefully classified and properly 
ertilogaed and the arrangement on shelves should be convenient and scientific and 
service Should be prompt and courteous Rut the real test is the extent to which 
your Service to the reider has supphed all he wants, for his information, scholarship, 
research, culturs or mere recreation 

A1o von teally interested im reaching the gicat percentage of population which 
does not for one reason o1 another: make use of the hbrary ? Are you striving to 
make the service of even a small jibrary fruitful over a wide atea? 


Another feature of the present state of hbraries which struk me was the appealing 
iznorin e of the functions of the libiarian among those responsible for the conduct 
aud those in immediate charge of the libiaries A Judge or an eminent lawyer may 
be an authority on matters legal but not on libraries No one woald dream of en- 
trusting either: the conluct or the decision of a law-suit to a librarian, yet it 18 
quite common to find the conduct and control of the htraries entrusted to members 
of the Bench and the Bar 


Even the education departments of the Local and Central Governments lack tech- 
nical and specialised hnowledge and there 1s no one to act as their adviser It will 
be interesting to find out what use the Central and the Local Governments have 
made of the [ibrary Associations already 1n existence and if they have referred any 
problems to them or if they have even recogiuscd them as agencies for supplying 
necessary information and advice 

Should not all the departments interested in education, rural uplift and universal 
mass awahening have state advisers who could undertake the survey of library condt- 
tions and give advice regaiding library buildings, book selections, cataloguing, book 
ciculation, discarding of old and stale books, the balancing of departments and a 
score of other problems connected with library administration and particularly the 
location of libraries and their scope and the distribution of funds ? 


& most useful form of hbrary-publicity work would appear to be the holding of 
library-exhibitions and book-fairs either 1n connection with Conferences, Convocations, 
annual meetings or other suitable occasions Such an exhibition will focuss attention 
upon the libraries, popularise the library movement and bring home in a concrete 
form the benefits to be derived from hooks, [t will make a direct appeal to the eye, 
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which is the most forceful way of securing interest. It will also bring into relief 
the local resources and local defiziencies and impress upon both th3 authorities ani 
the public the needs of the locality and direct attention on the ways of supplying these 
needs. It may encourage private collectors to exhibit their collections or even to part 
with some of them for the benefit of the larger public. Just imagine the effect on 
&@ person who can view and inspect at leisure monographs, gift books, juvenile 
books, illustrated books, reference books and books on subjucts in which he or she is 
specially interestel1, The exhibition should cover not only books, periodicals, rare 
and valuable manuscripts etc. otc. but also aids to librarianship, such as library 
furniture, appliances and requisites. 


As I have said above, the modern librarian believes that he should find a reader 
for every book on his shelves aud provide a book for every roader in his community 
and that he should in all oases bring the book and its reader together. This 1s done 
by giving greater facilities in the lending of books for home use, free access to 
shelves, cheerful and pleasant surroundings, rooms for special collections, space for 
research facilities, adequate lighting and ventilation, cooperation with other libraries, 
longer hours of opening, more useful catalogues, the extension of branch library sys- 
tems, the provision of travelling libraiios, the coordination of work throuzh lectures 
and exhibits, the immense assistance rendered by photography and the films and now 


by the radio, the attached museums and many other activities which characterise a 
modern |ibrary. 


What is being done to teach the students and the public in the arts of reading 
and in methods of using a library ? No library can discharge its functions properly 
if its contents are not fully appreciated and properly utilised. What steps are taken 
even in the University Libraries in familiarising readers with the library arts, the 
uses of catalogues, indexes and bibliographies, the meaning of classification and above 
all the functions and scopes of books of reference ? Is it not the time that the 
Universities realised the importance of library instruction and instituted a special 
course of lectures on the methods of using the library ? 


Would I be inviting your criticism if not actual disapproval when I say that, 
with very few exceptions, in most of our libraries there 1s no contact between the 
reader and the library staff and the reader receives little or no help from the staff, 
and no authoriative advice on whatever phase of a subject he may be interested in. 
Readers are too diffident to make enquiries and the library staff either too ignorant, 
or too careless to answer them. It has been often sugzested that all important 
libraries should provide one or more Reference Assistants or readers’ advisers who 
could render direct and systematic assistance to researchers and studeats, acquaint 
them with the resources of the library and famularise every reader with the use of 
reference books ; 10 shoit answer all enquiries which require seatching among bvuoks, 
periodical literature and official reports. 


In a country where more than 80 per cont of the population depends upon agri- 
culture and where illiteracy is perhaps the greatest, no one can overlook the vital 
and immediate need of rural uplift and of mass education, 


Various experiments launched out for providing primary education for tho masses 
at enormous cost have cleatly demonstiated that the rioney spent on elementary 
education will be largely wasted if steps are not taken to prevent the subsequent 
widespread lapse into illiteracy. 


A primary education, lasting for a period of three or four years, is followed by 
absence of all suitable facilities for continuing this education with the help of books 
and other appliances and, as all further formal education 1s generally beyond their 
reach, all the money, labour and time spent, is practically wasted and with passage 
of time there 1s no difference between an illiterate peison and one who has had no 
further opportunities than those obtained in the primary school. One sure way of 

reventing this relapse to illiteracy 1s the p ‘vision of rural and ele i:braries. 
it will not be a sound policy to spend crores on elementary education and to refuse 
a few lakhs for providing the only means by which primary education can continue 
and be of a lasting nature. 


What position do vernacular books cooupy in our libraries ? If you visit a 
German or a French hbrary, you will find that English books are tieated as foreign 
books just in the same way asin an English hbrary a German or a French bork 
would be treated as a foreign book. As English has bevn and is the mediam of 
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instruction in our schools and colleges, our collection of books our methods of 
classification and cataloguing etc, have been devisel for handling books in the 
English language Itis a pity that our libraties possess very poor collections of 
books in the Indian languages, priocipally, due to the paucity of works in these 
languages Various librarians adopt different methods of classifying and cataloguing 
Oriental works and, though an attempt has been made by the Indian Library Asso- 
earns to evolve a uniform and standardised method, very little has been achieved 
so far. 

I cannot leave off the question of vernaculars without referring to a few points 
which appear to me to be of vital importince First, ou: vernaculars are very poor 
both im standard works and works for the general reader No mass education or 
adult education 15 possible without educating the community by means of its mother 
tongue and supplying all essential information and knowledge in its vernacular Some 
of the so-called books in the vernacular languazes ate of no value and are not fit for 
any library We should all oncourage the publication of books of real value and 
merit The second thing is that most books in the vernacular languages aie printed 
on poor paper, in poorer type with uncut pages and without any cover or binding 


Boohs should be beautifully printed and artistically bound They should reveal 
the contents from their attractive appearance and make a direct appeal to the pros- 
pective purchaser and the reader 

The general standard of book-production specially in vornaculars is very low 
1wdeed and, as you know, is it not always due to the fact that these books are 
intended to be sold at low prices to the people who cannot afford to pay higher 
prices The late Sir Syed Ross Masood used to say that some yvars ago he searched 
high and low for a decent edition of Diwan-1-Ghilib to be presented to a European 
scholar and could not find any which he could present without feeling ashamed of 
the fact that the works of one of the greatest poets wore so badly printed ino bad 
type on very inferior paper and without any binding Happily this deficiency 18 now 
removed, but what about the works of other well-known authors ? 


Is it too much to expect that the librarians could do something to raise the 
standard of book-printing and booh-production in our vernaculars ? 


And lastly, there 1s a crying need of books on subjects of general interest by 
standard authors Think of the scores of libtary-series in the English language and 
the 1emarkable books one can buy for half a crown, a shilling and now even for six 

ence! ‘he more good books are produced in our own vernaculars, the more will 
be done fo: the education of India. 


Many among you are no doubt aware of the difficulty experienced owing to the 
absence of reliable aud efficient booksellers. Very few hookssiler carry any stocks 
or possess means of tracing and locating a book How often many of you have 
wanted to consult a catalogue of Indian publications and have been disappvinted at 
finding none? As regards piices you have simply got to 1ely upon the particular 
booksellers thiough whom books are ordered. Is it not time that booksellers and 
publishers wern invited to our Conferences and made to co-operate with us by 
taking part in our deliberations ? 


I have tried to show that if lbraries are the brain-centres of a civilised society 
then library service 1s the blood-stream to make it grow and Prosper. It 1s as 
essential to have excellent and cone collections of books properly housed and 
properly arranged as it 1s to bring them within the reach of multlions instead of the 
privileged few. For a good and efficient Nbrary-service, a good hbrarian 18 necessary 
and the librarian must be properly trained and occupied for his task. Reference- 
assistants and readers’ advisers are as necessary for instructing the readers 
as state advisers for enlightening those in authority. While a few central 
libraries are essential, many others should avoid unnecessary duplication and 
waste, by means of mutual co-operation and by interborrowing. Some sort of 
effective publicity is also needed Efforts should be made to encourage better output 
of vernacular books and the standards of printing and book-production should be 
raised More bibliographies and union catalogues, more provincial and regional library 
associations and more frequent conferences will bring better understanding and better 
inter-change of ideas. 


The Indian Library Association has already done much to bring home th : 
tance of Labrary movement, Library cooperation and Library rang It has haload 
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in the formation of provincial brary associations and it has givon the librarians of 
the whole country an excellent opportunity of meeting and discussing common pro- 
blems and evolving useful suhemes 

I am suie the Conference would like mo to convey our cordtal thanks to the Vice- 
Chancelloi of the Delhi Univorsity for his z neous hospitality and to the membars 
of the Reception Committee for the friendly wce'come they hive given us  Oue 
thanks ate also due to the members of the Woiking Committee upon whom the heavy 
and difficult task of all local organisation his fillen And last but not least 16 our 
deep appreciation of the excellent services rendered by the Honorary Secretary of 
the Indian Inbrary Association, Khan Bahaini K M Asadullah Sahib of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta for the ability, zval and enthusiasm with which be has cared on 
the woik of the Iudian Library Association 


Resolutions 


The following is the text of the resolutions passe! by the Conferenco :— 

1 Resolved that this Conference places on iecord its dcrep senss ot grief and 
sorrow at the treparable loss thit the library movement has sustuned throizh tha 
death of Di. A C Woolnet, a great Inbiarv worker, the Chiurmin of th [ L A 
and Piesident of the Lucknow session of the Council of tha All-India Library 
Conference 2 Rosolvid that this Confercnce pli es cn 1 cord its deep sense of soriow 
at the death of M1 Newton Mohan Dutt one of the prone: workers of the Library 
Movement in Biroda, and of Professor Ghoshal of Bhopal, a member of the Inhan 
Tibiary Association 

3 Resolved thit this Conference once more requests the Central and Provinetal 
Governments ani the Universities t>) grint to the librarians working in libra ies 
under thei control full facilities for attending the library conferences o1ganiel by 
the Indian Library Association 

4 Resolved thit all the Universities be tequstel to wrzo upon the colleges 
affilated to them to tahoe necessuy steps for the re-organisation of then  colleze 
ibiaries on molern scientific methois aid omploy only those petsons wh) hive 
1ece ved training in the science of hbratianship , and where ne essarv the Untiver- 
sitics may rendel financial help to the sad institutions mo de: to miko a stut in 
the way sugested 

4 Resolved that the Central Governmont be requested to take cff ctivo steps to 
ensure that only tramed librarians are appointed to thy vican ies that may hence- 
forth occu1 in departmental libiaties and the libraties of the atty hed and subordi- 
nate offices 

6 Resolved that tho Fedeiial Public Service Commission and the Provincial Pub- 
lic Service Commissions bs requestid to recruit oaly trained librarians wien irqu ste J 
to do so by any of the Departments of Governments, and if mecessuy, th y may 
seek the help of the Indian Tablary Associttin o: a Provinuial Library  Assuciation 
in this matter 

7? Resolved that all Provincial Governm nts be requ sted to issue necessary ins- 
tructions to all the District Boads in thei 1 spective Provinces t) role: finai iil 
help to such deserving libraries as miy require it, so that these Ibi uics do not lose 
then utility for paucity of funds 

8, Resolved that the Provincial Governments bo 1cquestel to imelude the estib- 
lishment of libraries as an impoitint factor of then rural uplitt programme, and in 
order to give it practical shape, they shold take stevs to set up rural Itbrartes for 
the maintenance and further ince of the educationu and cultural level achieved through 
schools, colleges and other educational institutions 

9 Resolved that the Provincial (rovernments be requested to take ea ly steps to 
establish copviight libraries for their respe tive Provinces, wherein all publications 
whether books, pimphilets, periodicals o1 official pub ication published in that province, 
be collected and preserved for the use of the public and rosearch workers 


10 Resolved that the Indian Library Association be requested to set up a com- 
mittee on which the existing library train’ crotics be represeuted to c\amine the 
curriculum eto. of those centres with a vio\v ¢ achieving standardization aud uniformity 
in library training 

11 egolved that the Provincial Library Associations be requosted to ariange for 
a comprehensive survey of all rural and urbin libraries in thei respective areas in 
all the aspects of hbiary administration, including the staff. 
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The All India Muslim League 


25th. Session—Lucknow—1 5th. to 18th. October 1937 


The twenty-fifth session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at Lucknow 
on the 15th October 1937 in a well-decorated pandal with seating accommodation 
for five thousand 


A large number of persons from all the provinces, Burma and Baluchistan were 
reseut including Mr  Fazlul Haq, Premer of Bengal accompanied by 
r Khawaja Nastullah, Sir Sikandor Hayat Khan, Piemer of the Punjab, 

Nawab of Chhattari, Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhu1y, Begum Shahnawaz, Nawab 
Ahmadyarkhan Daulatana, Raja Ghaznafarah, Khon Bahadw 8 M Abdulla, Maulana 
Shaukat Al, Mr Hasrat Moham, Begum Mohammad Alt, Mr. Shaheed Subrawardy, 
Di Ziauddin, Mr. Hossain Imam and Nawab Mohamed Yusuf. 

After recitation fiom the Quotan, the Raja of Mahmudabad, Chanman of the 
Reception Committee, 1ead the addiess welcoming the dclegates to the session 

After the address, the Raja of Mahmudabad invited Mr Jinnah to take the prest- 
dential chan Mr Jinnah was given a gieat ovation when he occupied the chair 
and rose to deliver the presidential addiess 


The Welcome Address 


In the course of welcome address as Chairman of the Recepfion Committee, the 
Raja of Mahmudabad sad — 


“We are here to decide many and difficult questions, questions which will not 
only affect our own community but the whole of India, in fact the world. I say 
the ‘world’ because the means of communications and transport have developed so 
aa da that we cannot completely isulate ourselves from the rest of the people that 
inhabit the globe What happens in India to day 1s of vital importance to Asia and 
other continents to-morrow vents in China, Spain and Palestme have more than 
national importance The solution of the problems in these countries will affect us 
all, specially the problem of Palestine where our brother Muslims are car:ying on an 
unequal yet gallant struggle against overwhulming odds against money and machiae- 


uns 
“The eyes of Islam are watching their first Kibla Indian Muslims also are 
watching the developments in that country with grave concern Any further inroads 
upon the rights of the Arabs of Palestine my start a conflagration which may lead 
to disastrous results, Not only the Mussalmans but all nations and people of all 
nations who believe in justice disapprove of the gross injustice done to the Arab race. 


“A delicate political situation has been created in our own countiy The majorit 
community refuse to recognise even the oxistence of the Muslim community as suc 
and it refuses to work in co-operation with our leaders for national advancement 

“We have been dubbed i1eactionaiies, we have been maligned and personal attacks 
have been made against us But I repeat that there is not one Mussalman who sits 
here to-day who does not want freedom of thought aod action and who does not 
want to have a free countiy to live in Tuey that call us reactionaries must remem- 
ber that they are talking to Mussalmans—Mussalmans whose religion teaches them 
liberty without which they cannot truly live We want liberty for out country but 
we also want liberty for our community It 1s an essential part of democracy that 
minorities should be adequately represented. No 1eal democracy, nothing but a 
false show of democracy, 18 possible without it 

“We have before us a scheme for the reorganisation of our League I[ cannot 
anticipate your decision upon that scheme But I know that you are aware that 
since our last constitution was framed the political situation 10 the country has 
changed greatly Itis therefore essential for us to make the whole community 
eon of its rights in politics and to unite the Muslims into one living organisa- 
tion. 

“It 18 for you to advocate measures of reform We have already made our posi- 
tion clear in regard to federation. A programme must be chalked out for the remo- 
val of poverty and the betterment of the condition of the masses. Whatsoever pro- 
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gramme we agree upon must be workable. The practice of holding out high hopes 
and not fulfilling them is not one that commends itself to Muslims. We believe in 
deeds and not in words.” 


The Presidential Address 


In the course of his Presidential addross, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said :— 


The Muslim Leagne stands for full national democratic self-government for [ndia. 
A great deal of capital is made as to phrases more for the consumption of the ig- 
norant and illiterate masses. Various phrases are used such as Purna Swaraj, 
self-government, complete independence, responsible government, substance of indepen- 
dence and dominion status. There are some who talk of complete independence. But 
it is no use having complete independence on your lips and the Government of India 
Act 1935 in your hands. Those who talk of complete independence the most, mean 
the least what it means. Was the Glandhi-Irwin pact in consonance with complete in- 
dependence ? Were the assurances that were required before the offices would 
be accepted and the provi ‘cial constitutions could be worked consistent with Purna 
Swaraj, and was the resolution, after the assurances were refused, accepting offices 
and working the provincial constitution enacted by the British Parliament and forced 
upon the people of India by the imperialistic power in keeping with the policy and 
programme and the declarations of the Congress party? Does wrecking moan 
working ? 

The present leadership of tha Congress, especially during the last ten years, has 
beon responsible for alienating the Mussalmans of India more and more by pursuing 
a policy, which is exclusively Hindu, and smve they have formed tha Governments 
In six prcvinces whore they are in majority they have by their words, deeds and 
programme shown more that the Mussalmans cannot expect any justice or fair play 
at their hands. Wherever they are in a majority and wherever it suited them, 
they refused to co-operate with the Muslim League parties and demanded 
unconditional surrender and signing of their pledges. 


The demand was insistent, abjure your party and foreswear your policy and 
programme and liquidate Muslim League ; but where they found that they had 
not a majority like the North West Frontier Province, their sacred principle of 
collective responsibility disappeared, and promptly the Congress party was allowed 
in that province to coalesce with anv other group. That any individual Mussalman 
member who was willing to unconditionally surrender and sign their pledges was 
Offered a job as a minister and was passed off as -a Mussalman minister, although 
he did not command the confidence or the respect of an overwhelming majority of 
the Mussalman representatives in tho legislatures. These men are allowed to 
move about and pass off as Muslim ministers for the “loyal” services they have 
rendered to the Congress by surrendering and signing the pledge unconditionally 
and the degree of their reward is the extent of their perfidy. Htndi is to be the 
national language of all India and that Bande Mataram is to be the national song 
and is to be forced upon all. The Congress flag is to be obeyed and revered by 
all and sundry. On the very threshold of what little power and responsibility is 
given, the majority community have clearly shown their hand that Hindustan is 
for the Hindus ; only the Congress masquerades vader the name of nationalism, 
whereas the Hindu Mahasabha does not mince words. 


Here it will not be out of place to state that tho responsibility of the British 
Government is no less in the disastrous consequences which may ensue. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that tho Governor and the Governor-General, who have 
been given the powers and special responsibility to safeguard and protect the 
minorities under the constitution which was made so much of by Lord Zetland, 
the Secretary of State for India during the controversy of the assurances 
demanded by the Congress party, have failed to use them and have thereby been 
a party to the flagrant broach of the spirit of the coustitution and the instrument 
of instructions in the matter of appointment of Muslim ministers. On the contrary 
they have been a party to passing off men as Muslim ministers by appointing 
them as such, although they know full well that they do not command the 
confidence of the Muslim representatives or the public outside. If, in a matter 
like this, the Governors have shown their utter helplessness and disregard for 
their sacred obligations which were assumed by the British Government for the 
protection of minorities, could they or would they be able to afford protection in 
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hundred and one other matters which may not come up to the surface or known 
in the day to day working of the Legislature and the administrative machinery 

The Congress High Command speaks in different voices. One opinion is that 
thero is no such thing as Ilindy-Moslem question and there is no such thing as 
Minorities’ question in the country The othor high opinion 1s that 1f a few 
crumbs are thiown to the Mussalmans in thei present disorganised and helpless 
state, you can manage them 

The Congressite Mussalmans aie making great mistake when they preach 
unconditional surrender Only one thing can save the Mussalmans and energise 
them to regain thei lost ground Do not be disturbed by the slogins and the 
taunts such as are used against the Mussalmans, “communalists”, “toadies” and 
“reactionaties’, The worst wicked “communalists’ to-day amongst “toady” on 
earth, tho most wicked “commun ilists” to-day amongst Muslims when he suzionders 
unconditionally to the Congress and abuses his own community becomes the 
nationalist of nationalists to mo10w 

The All-India Muslim League ceitainly and definitely stands to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the Mussalmans and other minorities effcctively That 18 
its basic and cardinal principle The Congress attempt under the guise of 
establishing mass contact with the Mussalmans 1s cal ulated to divide and weaken 
and break the Mussalmans and is an effort to detach them fiom their accredited 
leaders It 15 a dangerous move and it cannot muskad any one All such 
Manoecuvers will not succeed notwithstanding the various blandishments, «atchwords 
and slogaus The only honest and straightforward couzso 15 to give minorities a 
fair deal All the talk of hunger and poverty intended to lead the people towards 
sovialistic and communisti, ideas for which India 15 far fiom picpared The 
Muslim League in the present conditions considers the policy of bee action as 
suicidal and futile Two suh attempts have hitherto failed and have ontailed 
untold misery and suffering to the people, and it had to be wound up afte: two 
decades of persistent efforts in that direction with the result that a more 
eeoboneny constitution 15 forced upon the people, and the Congress 1s working 
it now. 

1o ash by a resoljution the Governor-General to convey to the Secretary of State 
for India, to call a constituent assembly on the basis of adult franchise 15 the height 
of all ignorance It shows lach of any sense of proportion A constituent assembly 
can Only be called by a sovereign authority au] from the scit of power—a_ special 
body of men chosen as the 1epresentitives with the authority of the sovereign people 
to frame such a constitution of the govcrnmount of the country as they may think 
prope: and their function then ceases and the constitution so framed by them would 
automatically take the place and fun tion as the constitution of the Govornment of the 
country Who 1s to constitute the electorates on the bists of adult franchise, and 
how many represcotatives will be chosen by these electorates constituted on the basis 
of adult franchise, and what will happen to the minorities in such constituencies and 
what will the electorates understand and how will they mahe thir chore of this 
special body of men with final authority and power to framo the constitution of this 
great continert ? Who will direct the machinery to choose the special body of men 
with representative authority to frame such constitution as they may think proper ? 
Who will set 11 motion the machinery ? And above all what will happen to the 
minorities in such a body , Is the Congress really serious that the Sccretary of State 
1s going to carzv out all these requirements ? 

Instead of ploughing the sands, Jet the Congress at Jeast concentrate and see that 
the All-India Federation scheme cmbodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which 18 more reactionaly than even the present central coustitution, 15 not brought 
into being, as now it 1s so emphatically and confidently asserted by those who speak 
with authority on behalf of the Biitish Government that it 18 soon going to be 
Inaugu ated 

Miy I point ont to Great Britain that this question of Palestine, if not fanly and 
squarely met boldly and courageously decided, i» going to be the turning point in 
the history of the British Empue I am sure I am speaking not only of the 
Mussalmans of India, buc cf the world, and all sections of thinking and fair minded 
people will agree when I say that Great Britain will be digging its grave if she fails 
to honour he: original proclamation, promises and intontions—pie-war and even post- 
war—which were so unequivocally expressed to the Arabs and the world at lazge. 
The Muslims of India will stand solid and will help the Arabs in every way they can 
in then brave and just struggle that they are carrying on against all odds, 
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To the Mussalmans of India in every province, in every District, in every town, 
1 say your foremost duty 1s to formulae a constructive and ameliorative piogramme 
of work for the people’s welfare and to devise ways and means of social, economic 
and political capil of the Mussalmans We shall not hesitate to co-operate with any 
patty or group in any practical and constructive programme for the welfare and 
advance of the provinces or the country I entrcat and implore that every man, 
woman and child shuuld rally round one common platform and flag of the All-India 
Muslim League 

Eighty millions of Mussalmans in India have nothing to fear They have then destiny 
in their hands, and as a well-knit, solid, organised, united force can face any danger, 
and withstand anv opposition to its united front and wishes There is the magic power 
in your own hands’ Take your vital decisions—they my be grave and momentous 
and tai reaching in their consequences ‘Think hundied times before you take any 
decision, but once a decision 1s taken, sland by it as one man Be true and loyal, and 
I feel confident that success is with you 


Resolutions 


Following is the full text of the resolutions tabled by the Subjects Committee 
for consideration at the open session of the All-India Muslim League — 


This session of the All-India Muslim Leagne oondemns the present policy of the 
Goveinment of India with regard to Wazirstan and 15 of opimon that the forward 
policy is against the best economic and political imterests of India and calls upon 
le Government and people of India to change and come back to the close border 
yolicy 
The All-India Muslim League deprecates and protests against the formation of 
Ministries in certain Provinces by Congress Parties in flagrant violation of the letter 
and spirit of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the Instrument of Jnstruc- 
tions, and condemns the Governors for the failure to enforce the Special Powers 
entrusted to them to safeguard the interest of the Mussalmans and othe: important 
minorities 

This session of the All-India Muslim League condemns the wanton demolition of 
the Shahidgin) Mosque at Lahore as a most intolorable interference with the law of 
Islam and, in view of the fact that this demolition was curied on in bioad daylight 
under the protection of British t: ops and British guns, calls upon the British 
Government to estore the mosque to ifs o2iginal condition and, thus, avoid the 
inevitable conflict between Muslims of India and the British Government whose 
representative in the Province has failed to perform his elementary duty of protect- 
ing an admittedly Muslim mosque, 

The All-India Mushm League declares in the namo of the Mussalmans of India 
that the recommendations of the Royal Palestine Commission and the subsequent 
statement of policy presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parlla- 
ment are in conflct with then aeligious sentiments and in the interest of world 
peace, demands then rescission without further delay 

Ihe All-India Mushm Teague calls upon the Government of India to 1ssue instruc- 
tions to the 1epresentitives of Jndia at the Assembly of the Leigue of Nations that, 
in view of the failure of the present Mandatory to carry out the terms of the 
Mandate which have never been accepted by the \rabs ind the rest of the Islamic 
world and in order not to prejndwe the civil and iciimious rights of Arabs, they 
shall demand the annulment of the Mandate and dissociate themselves from any 
decision tending to perpetuate it and, thus, to violtte the fundamental mght of the 
A1ab inhabitants of Palestine to choose the form of government best suited to their 
needs and requirements as guaianteed to them under international treaties The All- 
{ndia Muslim League appeals to the iulers of the Muslim counties to continue to 
use the powerful influence and thei bost endeavours to save the Holy Places im 
Palestine from the sac.ilege of non-Muslim domination and the Arabs of this Holy 
Land from the enslavement of British Imperialism backed by Jewish finance 

The League places on record its compli confidenve in the Supreme Mushm 
Council] and the Arab Higho: Committee under the leadership of lis Eminence the 
Grand Mufti and watns the local administration in Talestine not to aggravate the 
resentment already ciated in the Muslim world by a policy of repression as advo- 
cated by the Royal Commission against the people of the country, ostensibly to uphold 
law and ordei but in reality calculated to futher: the interests of aliens through the 
scheme of partition The League expresses its entire confidence in the leader and 
membeis of the delegation selected by the Palestine Conference, held on 24th and 
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25th September, 1937 and appeals to every friend of Arabs in Palestine to raise a 
united voice to rcdress their grievances. 


The session of the All-India Muslim League warns the British Government that 
if it fails to alter its present pro-Jewish policy in Palestine the Mussalmans in 
India, in consonance with the rest of the Islamic world, will look upon Britain 
as anenemy of Islam and will be forced to adopt all necessary measures, 
acoording to the dictates of their faith. 

(a) Whereas the Urdu languago is organically an all-India language, 

(b) Whereas the Urdu language is the result of the age-long process of the 
inter-action of culture primarily of the Muslims and the Hindus and possesses a 
capacity such as no other Indian language does to sustain the cultural thought of 
both sections, 

(c) Whereas the Urdu language is spoken and understood as a common 
language over a greater part of the country and has for that :eason been styled 
by foreigners as Hindusthani or the Janguage of Hindustan par excellence, 


(d) Whereas the Urdu language is consequently fitted eminently to serve as a 
powerful means for the development of a united nationality for the people of India 
and whereas the new language that is being devised in the name of Hindi or Hindi 
“Athwa” Hindustani just to replace Urdu is aggressively artificial in character and is 
so far :emoved from the common life and speech of the people that it might rip the 
structural basis of Urdu, otherwise known as Hindustani, and adversely affect the 
Bromih of comradeship between the Hindu and Muslim section of the Indian 

opulation, 
: the All-India Muslim League calls upon all the Urdu-speaking people of India 
to make every possible endeavour to safeguard the interests of their language 
in every field of activity with which tho Central and Provincial Governments 
ae concerned through their educational and other departments of public administration 
insisting, 
. (1) That in all those parts of the country, wherever the Urdu language is the 
language of the area, the arrangements already in operation for its protection are not 
hampered and its use and development shall be upheld by the Government. 


(2) That in all those parts of the country, wherever the Urdu language is not 
the predominant language of the area, adequate arrangements shall be made for the 
Urdu-speakinz sections of it to pursue their education, if they should so desire, 
through the medinm of Urdu and that also Urdu shall be prescribed as an optional 
subject in the curricula of state education and necessary provision be made for its 
efficient teaching ; and 

(3) That in all Government offices, courts, Legislatures, railway and postal depart- 
ments, provision shall be granted for the use of the Urdu language. 

The All-India Muslim League shall make every effort to make Urdu the universal 
language of India. 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemns the attitude of 
the Congress in foisting Bande Mataram as the National Anthem upon the country 
as callous, positively anti-Islamic, idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas and definitely 
subversive of the growth of genuine nationalism in India. 


This meeting further calls upon Mussalman members of the various legislatures 
and public bodics in the country not to associate themselves in any mannor with 
this highly objectionable song. 


Speeches in Open Session 


Mr. Abdul Rahman Ssddiqt moved the resolution regarding Palestine in the 
open session of the League. ; 

Mr. Magbool Mahmud, supporting the Wazirstan resolution, said that Muslims 
have the sanction of organisation behind them if they wanted their resolutions to 
be accepted by other parties. That organisation, however, should not be to hit others 
but to see that others did not hit them because they were weak. A peeone patriotic 
Moslem community was indispensable for the freedom of Jndia. He said that to-day 
they stood under the League but he wished to emphasise that the Muslims were not 
living in a vaccum. We concluded that their organisation must be based on tolerant 
patriotism. 

Moving the Shahidgaoj resolution, Maulana Zafar Ali blamed the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude with regard to the demolition of the mosque. He uarrated the 
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various stages leading to the tragedy and believed that the Government would not 
have taken the attitude they did 1f the Muslims had been united. 

Mr. Inayatullah regretted the disunion amongst the Moslem youths He felt 
convinced that they should never allow the Congress to mislead Moslems He 
appealed to the Moslem youths to take thei proper share in the fight for freedom 

Regam Habrbullah placed full faith in then ROneacy of purposs Moslem women, 
she said, had surely advanced and men _ should not think that they wure left alone 
to fight the battle Women would fight shoulder to shoulder with them 

After Maltk Barkat Als’s speech, the resolution was unanimously passed 


Moving the Bande Mataram resolution, Mt Akram Khan (Bengal) traced its 
history from the Sanyasi tising and Mi: Bankim Chandra Chatterjees book Anand 
Math. He quoted passages fiom the book having a bearing on the question and said 
that the song was not national as professel by the Congress bat, a3 its orizin showed, 
was intentionally meant agaiost Muslims He wondered why such a songz should be 
sung in the Legislature when Muslims tuok exception to it and why whoo a Muslim 
member, whose feeling it hurt, walked out durig its singing, exception had been 
taken to his doing s0. 

Mi Badruddaja, supporting the resolution, saw an attack on the culture of 
Islam and a conspiracy against Islam in the book Anand Math Ue saii that the 
Congress had a small mind though a great impulse and they went ill together 


Mr Mahomed Habtbullah thought that the song was not only anti-Islamic but 
also anti-national. The Congress wanted independence but did thev mean it, he 
asked He thought that the Congress President should declare the Anund Math 
and the Bande Mutaram song to be anti-national Would the President at the next 
Congress session burn the book? If he did not, he was not serious in what he 
said and only wanted a Hindu revival and the peipetuation of British imperialism 

Khan Buhadur Hajt Rashid Ahmed asked, when they were subjected to such an 
indignity on minor things, what their position would be if they were not allowed 
safeguards. At this stage, closure was moved and the resolution was passcd 


Moving the Ministers’ resolution, Malik Barkat Als said that Muslims could not 
repose confidence in non-Muslim Ministers Tho Muslim Ministers in_ the Congress 
Provinces were not teal repiesentatives of the Muslim commuuity He advised the 
Congress not to encourage Muslims to accept any Ministry in opposition to the 
Musiim view 

Supporting the resolution, Mi Chundrigar said that the Congress had formerly 
complained that Ministers weie elected fiom the Government flatterers and were not 
the real representatives of the people, but the same might be applie’ to the Congiess 
and he believed that the Congress was the greater sinner in this respect 

Similar views were expressed by Mr Mahomed Ishag and Seth Abdus Sattar 
and the resolution was passed unanimously 


The House was compaiatively thin when the fourth sitting of the open sossion of 
the League commenced on the 18th October, Moving the Federation resolution, 
Mr Aussain Imam iemarked that the League was opposed to Federation 
since the difference between the consulting units were very marked They were not 
there on a similar fuoting While British India would be represented by those who 
weie ruled, the Indian States would be represented by their rulers Fiom then 
previous experience, they could hardly trust the States since they would have to 
carry out the oiders of the Biitish Government He believed that if Hindus did not 
come to an understanding on the question of Federation, it would mean that ther 
Opposition to Federation was not bincere 


Maulana Hasrat Mohans, supporting, said that Federation was composed of 
Government, Congress, Muslims and States The Government would willynilly like to 
introduce the Federal scheme. Their plan apparently was to persuade Congress to 
olin by influencng Mr Gandhi Lhe Governme.t, he added, were at present very 
bind to Congress and the Hindus. As for the States, they would be forced into it 
and. thus, the Muslims would be isolated aad eympelled to join On the other hand, 
advised the Maulana, the League should take steps to isolate the Government by 
winning over the other two parties He ex lained that at pe Congress and the 
Muslims had a mutual suspicion, each thinking that the other might join, leaving it 
isolated. He believed that they could join hands and approach the Nizam and other 
States since a number of States were already shaky on the subject. He said that 
some members of the Subjects Committee had suggested an alternative scheme, 
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which was opposed and deleted He concluded that if under pressure, the Muslims 
accepted Federation, they would not be able to give offect to the resolutions passed 
in the session 

Mi UChundrigar described Federation as a retrograde measure By joining Fede- 
ration, they would be streugthenins the hands of Hinlus The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

The iesolution opposing the introduction of joint electorates in Jocal bodics was 
moved by Mr Muninullah fiom Bihar who alleged that the Government in his 
province were planning to close schools and substitute pathsalas im their place The 

urity of the Urdu language was being attached THe aad that 1f Mussalmins accepte 1 
joint electorates in local bodies, they would lose all influence in shaping policy and 
programme to the benefit of their community 

Mi. Zahur Ahmed and Mr A S Khan further supporte] the resolution which 
was adopted, Mr Zihu: Ahmed adding thit the system of electorates could only be 
altered by the consent of the Mussalman community. 


The Raja of Mahmudabad noxt moved the resolution on the Urdu language fe 
said that 1f Mussalmans wanted, they couli have imposed the Arabic language on the 
Hindus when they ruled 1a Injia’ Mt Karsmullah Raja Khan said that the problem 
of Urdu was interwoven with the indiviluality of the Mussilmans in India and he 
urged the setting up of Urda Definco Committees in every district in India Mt. 
Hussain Riaz, Ghulam Mihomed Hussain ani Mi. S M Hussain further supported 
the resolution, the last speaker pointing out that the University of Urdu in India 
would unite and consolidate the Muslim community into one unit. Lhe resolution 


was passed. 

At this stage, Mi Jounnah, addressing the press, sad “I find, very much to my 
regret, that certain incorrect views of some members of the Subjects Committee, 
including myself, hive beea given currency in Some newspapers though it 1s fully 
known that the proceedings of the Subjects Committee ate held in camera and alg 
not open to the press I appeal to the pies.s representatives as to whether it 1s fan 
or right. I am not at liberty to disclose the discussions o1 the views of any member 
of the Subjects Committee so as to categorically repudiate cortain misrepresentations 
because that would be doing what I so strongly deprecitas I am, however, in a 
position to say that evury resolution in the Subjects Committee was passed unani- 
mously and that 1s enough for the present ’’ 

Mr Zafar Alt moved the Baluchistan resolution, which was supported by Prof 
Inayatullah and adopted 

Moving the resolution on the Assam “Line System” Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
ssid that Assam was an unleveloped province and people from the neighbouring 
districts came aud settl.d there He described the hardships whch the people of 
the province had to uniergo uader this system when they had to migrate to Bengal 
Tho speaker regretted the Congress attitule in this 1espoct 

M: A, &. & Khan of Bengal was optimistic that within the next few years, 
Assam would also be a Muslim Province. 


Moving the resolution on the economic programme, the Raja of Mahmudabad 
said that he was not there as a Raja but as Amir Ahmed Khan. He said that 
‘Laluqdars generally might not hive sympathy with the economic condition of the 
people, but the Muslim Talugdar was a tenant first and a Taluqdar next If the 
wealthy pondered, they would find that while there were defects in Socialism, 
there were good points, too, and when its defects were expunged, what was left 
was the teaching ot Islam When the Raja came to describe the pitiable plight 
of the teeming millions, tears trickled down from his eyes He appealed to 
the wealthy not to make Islam a Government of Rajas but of the people. Islam, 
he said, was not a religion—it was a disgarce to call it so—it was a system 
which all the world followed. Lelin had a good programme but that, too, fell far 
short of Islamic principles. 

Mr. A. B. Habibullah said that the League had been maligned and abused for 
having no economic programme and he challenged if Congress could offer anything 
better than what they were putting forth to-day 

Mr. Nage Imam advised them not only to have love for their religion but alse for 
their country. He said that they must impart proper education and produce better- 
educated men Pointing to the House, he said 1t was certaimly an assembly of edu- 
cated men but it was not the real mirror of the condition of the community, If 
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they wanted to improve economically, they must give up applying for government jobs. 
The salvation of the community lay on the plane of nationalism. 

Mr. Qutubuddin Abdul Walt described Congress as an irreligious boly. 

Mr. Aziz Lalji said that Congress was spreading communalism and Socialism, only to 
bring the Hindu Raj. 

“Have any of the programmes of the Congress cared for Muslim artisans ?”’ 
asked Chaudhury Khaliquzxaman and he added that if Hindus did away with capita- 
lism, they would find Muslims ahead of them. 

Mr. Jinnah announced in the afternoon that the session would be concluded after 
the new Constitution was adopted. It was a long and complicated document like a 
statute and laid down rules and regulations for the League. He then refei:ei to the 
forthcoming bye-election at Bijnore and said he was a believer in action, by which 
alone any organisation could be judged. He acknowledged the cordial response by 
the audience to the appeal by the Chairman of the Reception Committee. There was, 
however, the great factor of money. The Jhansi Election they had won by ono motor 
car and a flag, the latter of which they were preserving as a memento § [n Jhansi, 
they had won only by 700 votes, nearly 2,000 votes being cast aginst them. At 
Bijnore, he wanted to give their opponents a crushing defeat. He, therefore, appealed 
to the audience to contribute in money as much as they could to form a fund 
which, he said, would be kept in trust by the Raja of Mahmudabad; the balanco, if 
any, would be handed over to the United Provinces Provincial League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech was translated into Urdu by Mr. Hossain Imam, who alleged 
undue interference in election for which till yesterday the British Government in 
India had been blamed. 

The following resolution as regards the T.eague’s constitution was moved from 
the Chair and accepted: “That (a) This session of the All-India Muslim League 
oe of and adopts the constitution as amended by the Subjects Committea on 
the report of the Special Committee appointed by the Council of the A L. M. L. by 
a eosataliod passed at a meeting held at Delhi on 21st March, 1937. (b) The President 
be authorised to appoint a Working Committee from amongst the members of the 
Council and the A. I. M. L. Committees in every Provincial, District and Primary 
League, according to the amended constitution by 31st December, 1937. (c) All 
elections of delegates and members of the Council of the A. I. M. L. shall be held 
in accordance with the provisions of the new constitution and shall be intimated to 
the office of the A. 1. M. L. by 20th January, 1938." 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said that the Subjects Committee was the most 
powerful in the history of the League. All the amendments had been passed unani- 
mously. For these reasons, he thought that it was unnecessary to waste the time of 
the House in formal discussion. Besides, constitutions were not permanent and they 
could be changed. ‘he amended constitution would be published and it could then 
be better examined and changes could be made, if necessary. __ 

At the conclusion, the President announced that the special session of the All- 
India Muslim League would be held at Lahore (in February). 


The Bengal Presidency Muslim League 


The Presidential Address 


Are our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of the eommon ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress? The Hon’ble gentlemen are the 
representatives of the people and therefore the ultimate sanction of the offices which 
they hold rests on the will of the people”. 

They took office on the Ist April, 1937, yet I am_ sincerely sorry to say that 

either their acts nor their utterances conform to the wishes of the people. Clearly, 

they are not possessed of those ‘mighty forces’ and ‘faith and courage’ which the 
Viceroy in his extremely generous mood expected them to possess”, 
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Thus declared Sir Wazir Hassan, ex-Chief Judge of Oudh Chief Court, in course 
of his presidential address at the annual general meeting of tho Bengal Presidency 
Mushm League which was held on the 22nd August 1937 1n the premises of the 
eCaicutta Dental College. 

There were 16 resolutions which (1) demanded immediate release of all political prison- 
ers, detenus and those under restrictions , (2) 1equested Bengal Government to imme- 
diately raise a loan of two crores of :upees in order to start free compulsory primary 
education in Bengal and vocational education for unemployed youths , (3) urged that 
the tenancy legislation of the Province be immediately overhauled in order to give 
relief to overtaxed peasantry and (4) requested Bungal Government to mike a begia- 
ing of total prohibition in some selected districts vf Bengal and draw up programme 
so that total prohibition might be enforced in the Province within the next four years 


When the discussion on the remaining resolutions was going on, several policemen 
entered the hall with crowd behind them who creited such disturbance that further 
proceedings became impossible, In consequence thereof te President aijourned the 
meeting and declared that the meeting would be held at 18, Canal Street at 7 p m 


Referring to these unseemly scenes S12 Waztr Hasan remarked “it was a painful 
sight for me to see that the politics 1n Bengal should have degenerated into such a 
low ebb that 1t prompted unseemly scenes which we have all witnessed this afternoon, 
Nothing can take me away fiom the pith of duty |] have chosen for myself No 
Ministez or his Police Commissioner can deter me from the work I have set before 
me as a duty to my country and duty to my brothers in Islam.” 

The adjourned meeting was held at 18, Canal Street, the residence of Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghuznavi, Sir Wazir Hassan presiding. 

The following further resolutions (1) offering co-operation to Indian National 
Congress 1n the work of mass contact and fight for freedom of the country with 
adequate safeguards for the Mussalmans of India, (2) urging Bongal Government to 
consider the widespread feeling 1n the country against repressive laws which still 
disfigare the statute book of this Province and take moasures for repeal of all 
repressive acts at an early date , (3) conveying to the India Government the stron 
feeling in the country against the use of Indian soldiers in foreign countries aad 
urging the Government of India to discontinue the practice, were passed at this 
meoting. 

‘Aadressiiig the meeting Sir Waztr Hassan sad — 

“T assume that the Bengal Presidency Muslim League 1s affiliated to the All-India 
Muslim League either under Section 37 o: Section 40 of the Constitution of the All- 
India Muslim League If this 1s so then under Section 3 of the same Constitution 
your League forms an integral part of the All-India Mushm League, and therefore the 
aims and objects of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League are the same as those of 
the All-India Muslim Leauge 

“According to Section 2 of the Constitution of the All-India Muslim League the 
aims and objects of the League are as follows — 

(a) The attainment of fall responsible Governmont for India by all peaceful and 
legitimate means with adequate and effective safeguards for Mussalmans 

(b) To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights and interests 


of the Indian Mussajmans. 
(c) To promote friendship and union between tho Mussalmans and other com- 


munites of India. 
(d) To maintain and strengthen brotherly relations between the Mussalmans of 


India and those of other countries 

“When the aims and objects of the League in so far as they are covered by 
clauses (a) and (b) are placed side by side with the objects of the Indian National 
Congress as stated in its Constitution and several resolutions it will be found that 
they are the same in substance 

In your Province you are happily free from the responsibilities of the protection 
of the interests of the Mussalmans as a minority group. But on the other hand on 
your shoulders rests the upeponeley of protecting the interests of the minorities in 
the Presidency of Beugal. I am convinced that zon will always make your best en- 
deavours to discharge the obligation justly and conscientiously The first question 
therefore which arises in relation to your Piovince is to discover whether there ara 
many such 1ights of the minority community which require protection in your hands, 
The only question of such a nature, so far as I can see, arises out of the allotment 
of seats in Legislatures of your Province to the Hindu community of Bengal under 
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the Communal Award. It is obvious that the disadvantages under which the minori- 
ty community of your Province is placed by the Award, have not resulted in any 
advantage to your community. In all fairness, therefore, it is your duty as a majority 
community to help the Hindu minority in relioving the latter from the burden of 
those disadvantages, provided of course. there is no higher equity which must be 
exercised in favour of any other minority group. To my mind there are no such 
equitable considerations. In this connection, I may be permitted to say broadly, that 
ria which is- foreign and not Indian, cannot invoke any equity in its 
“It has been rightly said that the relationship botween India and england is 
that of ‘exploitor’ and ‘exploited’ and not of partnership. Britishers in India are the 
living symbols of British Imperialism and whatever they have done in this 
country they have done in the interest of England and not of India. This subject 
has been discussed threadbare in books of history tracing back to the earliest days 
of connection between the two countries. It was a “Society of Adventurers” 
which became constituted into the East India Company and the latter received its 
charter on A. I). 1600, from Queen Elizabeth to trade with the East. In further- 
ance of the economic interests of Great Britain territorial acquisition were made 
by the Company and with the victory in the battle of Plassey in 1757 commenced 
the political supremacy of the merchants of England over our unhappy motherland. 
To quote Macaulay, “The servant of the Company obtained, not for themselves, 
a monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. They forced the native to buy 
dear and sell cheap...... they converted with their protection a set of native 
dependants, who ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation and terror 
wherever they appeared. avery servant of a British factory was armed with all 
the powor of his master, and his master was armed with all the power of the 
Company. Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the last extremity of wrotchedness. 
7 ae been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 
“The transfer of the political domination of India to the Crown of England 
brought no fundamental change in the relations betweon India and Great Britain : 
exploitation continued though in new and_ legalised guises with the result that the 
abject poverty of the people came to be linked with the political slavery of India. 
AsI said elsewhere “it is a grim irony that those very interests which were 
acquired with the help of deception and sheer brute force are now flaunted at us 
as legal and logitimate rights’ protection of which is sought on grounds of 
ae and good conscience. The latest Constitution framed by the British 
arliament for the governance of this country breathes with the spirit of political 
domination and economic exploitation of the people of India by the people of 
England. Our Prime Minister of Bengal truly said that under the New Constitution 
there will be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj but British Raj. 


“The attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the inequities aud 
denationalising effect of the Communal Award may not be logical or consistent 
with its high ideal of nationalism but it certainly demonstrates its anxiety and 
political wisdom not to raise communal issue -at a time when the services of the 
entire people of Iudia are needed in the great fight for freedom. 


“In the matter of acceptance of offices in the Provinces in which it had a 
majority the Congress has again taken the decision in favour of acceptance with 
the object of averting a split, so that cohesion and solidarity of the people of 
India may be maintained io the movement for emancipation. 


“The All-India Muslim League at its session held at Bombay in April, 1936 
resolved that the Constitution relating to Provinces may ve worked for what it is 
worth : thus there is no conflict of policy between the Congress and the Muslim 
League as regards the Provincial part of the Constitution Act of 1935. But there 
is a vital difference between the objects ot the two organizations in working the 
Constitution. The League considers that the Act provides considerable powers for 
introducing beneficent reforms by the Ministers while the Congress is of opinion 
that the Constitution would be so worked as to frustrate the intentions of the 
framers of the Act. In other words the British Parliament intended to burden 
the Ministers with responsibilities and to vest the powers in the Governors of the 
Provinces. The Congress resolutely declined to accept such a bare responsibility 
until His Excellency the Viceroy made public his authoritative interpretations of 
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the provisions of the Act. His Excellency said: “But I do not believe that 
these sad things (conflicts between the Governors and responsible Ministers and 
consequent suspension of the Constitution) will come to pass, for I have faith 
in you and in the destiny of India. The way we reat may seem dark and 
sometime difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometime-"to flicker 
and almost to fail. Yot faith and courage are mighty forces. Let us summon 
them to our aid in this difficult hour, and together move steadily forward towards 
the fulfilment of our hopes.” 


“Are our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of the common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress? These Hon'ble gentlemen 
are the representatives of the peone and therefore the ultimate sanction of the 
offices which they hold rests on the will of the people. They took office on the Ist 
of April 1937, yet I am sincerely sorry to say that neither their acts nor their utter- 
ances conform to the wishes of the people. Clearly, they are not possessed of those 
“mighty forces” and “faith and courage’ which the Viceroy in his extremely generous 
mood expected them to possess. 


“The dark shadow of the old regime, the old habits of covering acts of injustice 
and oppression of flouting public opinion with the pretence of maintaining Law and 
Order, still dominate the administration of the Presidency of Bengal. Hundreds of 
sons and daughters of our motherland may starve themselves to death, thousands of 
them may arbitrarily be deprived of their freedom, thousands and thousands of our 
Jabourers may be compelled to live on the verge of starvation and millions may roam 
about in our villages naked and may ap All this may happen but no relief and no 
sympathy can be extended to them because of chimerical fear of breach of rules of 
discipline and Law and Order. Legitimate and non-violent demonstration by the 

eople against the actions of the Government are suppressed with force and are cons- 
rued as threats founded on communal bias. Are these the ways by which our 
Ministers propose to rapidly reach the goal of responsible Government? It is said 
that these conditions existed long before the advent of the popular Ministry. Yet no 
rotest was made against their continuance. This may be so, but surely the inference 
is not that the present agitation is directed against the personnel of the Cabinet or on 
communal grounds. On the contrary, the only legitimate inference is that the agita- 
tion is prompted by the fact that our Ministers of to-day are the servants of the 
people and not their masters. 


Nothing gives greater incentive to Jaw breaking than a policy of repression. Our 
Ministers must know and realise the consequences of their callous disregard of popular 
opinion and sentiments. The whole of India is deeply agitated and with one voice 
demands the redress of sufferings of the Andamans prisoners, the release of detenus 
and political prisoners. This demand cannot be suppressed by parading before the 
eyes of the people shibboleths of prestige and Law and Order. To quote the words 
of the President of the All India National Congiess, “To day this inhuman, tragic 
sight is uppermost in the people’s minds, and the shadow of death hovers over them. 
While we argue, people might well be dying. I trust still that this human side will 
be considered by the Viceroy. No government ever lost prestige by doing the right 
thing. But even if prestige being the balance, there are other factors in life that 
count far more.” Having regard to this great wave of indignation and stirring of 
deep currents of human feelings it will be, in my opinion, in the interest of Law and 
order that the demands of the Andaman prisoners, reasonable as they are, should at 
once be met and satisfied. Hunger strike is an outcome of desperation. It is the duty 
of the representative Government of the country to stop spreading and deepening of 
this desperation by taking possession of the hearts of the people of India. How 
vividly reminiscent of the days of Lord Willingdon who laboured under the illusion 
that he had crushed the aspirations of the people of India by his policy of repression, 
is the attitude of the present Government of Bengal ? I should here like to strike a 
personal note. The chief Minister of Bengal is an old friend of mine, if I may say 
go, and from my knowledge and experience of his political views I can say with a 
certain degree of confidence that if freedom of thought and action were left to him as 
his most sacred possessions, he would have done the needful Jong ago. He is not a 
free agent but then who dcminate him ? They may be some powerful and reactionary 
members of his own party. There can be little doubt that the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League can exercise greatest of influence for the better on these reactionary 
colleagues of the Chief Minister. The League may even disown and disaffiliate the 
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Muslim Parliamentary Board which after all is said and done is the creature of the 
League. This Board must accept your mandate and has no right to dicate to you. 


“I recommend that you may send a message to our fellow countrymen in the 
Andamans Prisons, that it is the earnest desire of the Bengal Presidency Muslim 
League that thoy should discontinue their hunger-strike as it has already served tho 
purpose with which it was started. Their sufferings are now the sufferings of the 
entire people of India and have moved them to the innermost depth. 

“Coming back to the broader question of the freedom of the country from_ alien 
domination, I have no_ hope that it will come by the so called process of evolution. 
The History of British Imperialism belies all such hopes. Britain Jost American 
colonies as a result of war. Britain was also on the verge of losing Canada alto- 
gether when it was saved as a self-governing Dominion by Lord Durham. The case 
of Ireland bears great resemblance to the case of India. Successive efforts were made 
by Gladstone to give home Rule to the people of Ireland, but the British Parliament 
at every instance set its face against it. Truely none of these cases is a parallel ins- 
tance to the case of India. India is a crntinent, inhabited by thirty-five crores of 
people ; Hindus and Mohammedans are the inheritors of a glorious heritage of civili- 
zation, culture, philosophy and even of territorial sovereignty in different parts of the 
the country, and yet Indians are a subject people. Can history present any parallel 
to the case of India! No. 

“Constitutional reforms in India began in 1909 and in 1937 ths British Parliament 
has imposed a constitution on the people of India which is condemned by every 
political organization of the country. Indeed, at one time in six provinces of the 
country, the Government of India Act of 1935 was faced with a grave danger of being 
suspended, The Federation part of the Act still remains condemned and so far neither 
the All India Muslim Leauge nor the Indian National Congress has evinced any 
desire to work it to any extent. It follows that our fight for the attainment of our 
object of responsible self-government must be maintained and our forces strengthened. 


“Before I proceed further I wish to analyse a little more closely the tine nature 
of this strugglo, and for this purpose I would like to quote a passage from a recent 
booklet issued under the auspices of the Indian National Congress and prepared by 
my young friend Dr. Z. A, Ahmad. “For the past half-century a struggle has been 
in progress between British Imperialism and the Indian people. The central fact of 
this struggle has been the question of sovereignty on the one hand, an ever growing 
conscious mass of the Indian people, economically crushed, are coutinuously striving 
to bring about a radical improvement in their living conditions by altering the existing 
political relationship ; on the other hand, British Imperialism and its Indian supporter 
are continuously exerting themselves to suppress these endeavours and to maintain the 
politico-economic status quo. 

“It often happens that politicians in order to satisfy group interest or in reacting 
to the exigencies of particular circumstance, erroneously characterise the Indian 
struggle as being essentially economic, or essentially political, or even as essentially 
moral or religious. The Precept of Political Science that the connection between eco- 
nomics, politics and forms of thought in society is organic, is a socio-logical genera- 
lisation, which applies to all societies irrespective of race and territory.” Our struggle 
for freedom, therefore, means freedom from political slavory, freedom from the fetters 
of class domination and fredom from economic exploitation. But how to attain this 
freedom ? The Congress has found the way, that way is both legitimate and peaceful 
and briefly stated it is the way of stirring mass consciousness. 

_ “I have shown above that the object of the All-India Muslim League is tho same 
in substance as the object of the Indian National Congress i. e., the attainment of res- 
onsible self-government for the country and nobody blames to-day either the Muslim 
ague or the Mussalmans of India that they lack in ideals. But have we discovered 
any way leading to that goal, different from that of the Congress ? To my mind 
given the conditions of lawfulness and non-violence, there is no other way than the 
way on which the Congress has already begnn its march with a grim determination 
to reach the goal. With the passage of t.we our chains of slavery tighten more and 
more, the class domination increases and the economic miseries deepen. 


The Indian Mussalmans must join the Congress and the reasons for doing so are 
implicit in the bare statement of the nature of the fight. No sacrifice is too great in 
this cause. Indeed it is a sacred obligation by which every Mussalman is bound and 
eit is his uy to discharge that i ar to the best of his capacities. In my opinion 
every obstacle placed in the way of the Musalman to the fulfilment of our obligation 
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to our country must be unhesitatingly removed as unworthy of a great people. De- 
laying in our march to freedom shoulder to shoulder with the Congress until settle- 
ments made is not only oppossed to the constitution of the League but is highly 
derogatory to our national honour and political morals. 

_ 4s I said on another occasion this demand for a settlement in anticipation of 
victory comes to this. “We will take no part in the battle of freedom unless and 
until our share in the fruits of the victory is fixed and determined.” This is a most 
humiliating position for the Mussalmans of India to take. “The Mussalmans must 
Jearn to depend on their own national characteristics and dynamic forces ; the measure 
of their right must be determined by the proportion of their contribution to the 
struggle for freedom.’ We must cease to be the parasites of British Imperialism and 
should not degencrate into sycophants of another label. I may say in parenthesis 
that I do not admit for a moment that there remains any thing to be settled between 
the League and the Congress before we join the Congress aud build a united front 
in the fight for freedom. 

“Let me test this proposition in another way. According to the Constitation of 
the League one of our several obligations is to protect our rights in this country 
but we are land under another obligation of service to the Mussalmans of other 
countries also. Thus it is our duty to support the Arabs of Palestine in their fight 
for independence and integrity of their motherland. Obviously, we the Mussalmans of 
India can have no material share in the fruits of the victory of those people. When 
our battle in India is won we cannot be any the less free people than any other 
community. Oncc the objective of the fight is firmly grasped every question of 
communal nature fades into insignificance. I trust that you are not oppressed with 
apprehension that the coming Swaraj will be a Hindu raj and not a raj of the people 
of India. This fear if it exists at all is obviously created by the British Imperialists 
and their Indian supporters and I must earnestly appeal to you not to swerve even 
to a hair’s breadth from your duty to you motherland. 

“Reverting for a moment to the question of Palestine, I will ask you to consider 
the resemblance of the report of the Royal Commission with the Constitution Act of 
1935. Both reveal in a remarkable degree the inherent vices of the British Imperia- 
lism. Valestine is proposed to be divided into three parts, the Arab Palestine, the 
Jewish Palestine and the wedge of British Palestine. The Constitution Act divides 
India first into British India and States India. This division is made to serve the 
purpose of wresting any power that the representatives of British India may legiti- 
mately claim to possess in the government of the country. The second division 
affected by the et is the division of British India into Muslim India and Hindu 
India and ye there is a third division by dividing each province into Muslim and 
Hindu electorates. We must fight with as much determination against the proposed 
Serta of Palestine as we should against the constitution of 1935, independence 

veiling the common cause in both cases. Though perhaps it is not possible for our 
Muslim Ministers to fight for Palestine on the floor of the a Gaara bee but there is 
no 1cason whatsoever why they should not join us in the public agitation. Near at 
hands there is a similar fight going on in the Frontier of India. The League and the 
Congress are engaged in it in the interest of freedom. 

“Pray do not misunderstand me, I do not ask you to wind up the Muslim League 
if you think that there is a need for its continuance. One of the objects of the 
League is “to protect and advance the religious and other interests of Indian Mussal- 
mans.” Perhaps it is necessary to maintain the League for serving the object con- 
templated by the clause quoted above. 

Just yet, however, there is no attack from any quarter on your rights and 
interests of any description, nor is there any interference in the promotion of 
those interests. But the primary and dominating object of your Constitution is 
described in clause of (a) Section 2, and for the attainment of that gs he you can 
join the Congress without any hesitation. Neither the Constitution of the League 
nor the Constitution of the Congress debars you from joining both the Organisations. 

“Besides the objects enumerated in Clauses (a) and (b) of Section 2 of the 
Constitution of the League there is another object stated in Olause C of the same 
Section. That object also can best be served by joining the Indian National 
Congress. The peak which the waves of National Movement of Freedom have 
reached is bound to drown all communal differences, and if communalism is not 
yet dead it is certainly on death-bed. 

now wish to close this address with an apps: to the youths of Bengal. Some 
of you will be the leaders, others will be the Soldiers of the Great National Army 
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which is fighting the tattle of Freedom for our Motherland. You have training in 
the problems which confront the entire world of the present day and you have 
the facility of youth to adjust your vision to the new angle with which those 
problems are presented at the present moment. You have a correct conception 
of our entire social and political structure which clearly noeds drastic realjust- 
ments if not complete demolition and rebuilding. You know the true interpretation 
of the “biith right” of every citizen of our country. Thus your age and your 
equipment fully entitle you to take the responsibility on your shoulder of serving 
the cause of Freedom. I, therefore, ask you to begin to take interest in the 
national problem of the day and individually and collectively share amongst 
ourselves the burden of this service. The Constitution of tha All India Muslim 
ague as well as of the Indian National Congress permits you to use onl 
legitimate and peaceful means for the attainment of the freedom of our Motherland. 
You are not required to do anything which is forbidden by law nor anything which 
is violent as opposed to peaceful. You must keep the fire of patriotism burning in 
our hearts. Without this there can be no incentive to action. National honour and 
ove of one’s country are the noblest and the strongest of human emotion. To my 
mind all your education and ajl your culture must be deemed to have been vested 
if you fail to respond by action to these impulses. Any attempt to suppress this 
sacred and noble emotion is clearly immoral and tyrannical. 
Last I would appeal to the Government of Bengal and in particular to my friend 
the Prime Minister that they do redeem pledges which they made to their electorates 
through whom they have attained the status of the Government of Bengal. 


The All India Shia Political Conference 


Sixth Session—Lucknow—11th. & 12th. October 1937 


The Sixth annual session of the All India Shia Political Confurencu commenced at 
Lucknow on the 11th October 1937, under the Presidency of Str Wazir Hassan, 
who in the course of his address said :— 


“The poverty and miserable plight of the Muslim masses is as great as (if not 
greater than) that of the Hindu masses, In this work of creating uational sanctions 
behind the struggle for political freedom, the Congress will welcome co oporation 
from all communities and classes. But obviously if co-operation is offered on terms 
or at a price, Congress cannot pause to consider such terms or to evaluate the 

rice.’ 

: Sir Wazir Hassan continued : “I deny that what is called the problem of the 
minorities is a reality. 1 am convinced that the so-called problem of the minorities 
is a creation of British imperialists and is always used as a weapon to impede the 
progress of nationalism in this country.’ Sir Wazir regretted that communalism 
raised its head at every step that was taken or intended to be taken on the march 
to the goal of freedom by the Cougress or any group of Indian Nationalists. The 
communalists amongst the Hindus were as much obstructive as communalists amongst 
the Mussalmans. The Congress had, thus, to fight the battle of freedom on three 
fronts, viz, British imperialist, Hindu communalist and Muslim communalist, and, 
God willing it would win on all fronts. 

The days of drawing-room politics and intell-ctual gymnastics with a view to 

moulding an agreed formula by the best of the ifindu and Muslim communities had 
one, he said and added : “You cannot reverse the wheels of force which are 
ominating the thoughts and actions of the peoples and nations of the entire 
world, If you have the least impulse of patriotism in you, you cannot let your 
olitics degenerate from nationalism to communalism and from communalism to 
ticism.” : 
AS regards their rights under the Communal Award, the attitude of the Congress 
was perfectly clear though that attitude had neither the authority nor the wish 
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to disturb the ea tmnnle made by the British Parliament in the Award as 
regards seats in the Legislatures of the country. “With whom are we to make a 
settlement,” asked Sir Wazir Hasan. In the Provinces where the Mussalmans 
wore in a majority and formed the Governments, neither the All-India Muslim 
League nor the Provincial Leagues had any status. Taking a view of the position 
of the League in all the provinces, the President thought that the League could 
not be said to represent a majority of the Mussalmans in any province of British 
India, except Bombay. and in several Provinces the League did not represent 
Muslims at all. Further, he said there was no guarantee forthcoming that an 
settlement between the League and the Congress would be honoured an 
accepted by the Mussalmans of India as a whole or even by the Mussalmans in 
the Provinces separately. Sir Wazir maintained that the proper time for a 
settlement of what was called the minority problem would come after India had 
attained the status of a free country. 

Sir Wazir thought that the crux of the problem was that the aspirations of 
India for independence could not any longer be satisfied with a mere change of 
mentality. What India wanted today was action. He believed that obviously the 
forces of freedom would be immeasurably enhanced if all the Mussalmans of India 
would also contribute their share of sacrifices and services in the fight for 
independence and he felt convinced that the battle for freedom must be fought at 
any sacrifice or cost. “It should be remembered’ said the President ‘that the 
destiny of India in future will not only fall into the hands of the young and 
educated people of to-day but also into the hands of the masses, who in their 
eagerness to attain freedom as the only panacea of all ills will not pause to 
consider such trifles as what is now called the minority problem. For, does not 
‘the adult franchise’ imply the supremacy of the masses ? If such is the reality 
of the future, I trust that you, my friends, will be no party to qualifying the 
main purpose of the resolution relating to the Constituent Assembly by annexing 
provisos to safeguard the interests of minoiity communities and classes.” 

Sir Wazir Hasan rane it advisable in the interest of the solidarity of the 
Muslim community that they should work for tho attainment of their goal from 
inside the Muslim League. Referring to the Madhe Sahaba question, the President 
advised that whether the finding of the tribunal was adverse or favourable it must 
be accepted most readily and in the full belief that justice had been done, 


. Resolutions—2nd. Day—12th. October 1937 


Noisy scenes marked the proceedings of the second day of the All-India Shia 
Political Conference, at which far-reaching decisions were taken. After a warm 
discussion, the Conference decided that Shias should join the Congress unconditionally. 

Sir Wazir Hasan, speaking at length, traced the history of the Muslim League 
and said that that body did not treat the Shias honestly and had forced their hands 
to join the Congress. — ; 

By another resolution, the Conference opined that separate electorates for all 
legislatures should be abolished and should be replaced by joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for Muslim minorities on tho basis of the ratio fixed by the 
Communal Award, and that joint electorates, with the ratio of representation of 
Mussalmans as provided by the present Municipal and District Boards Act, should be 
immedietely introduced, © 

The Conference unanimously passed the Constituent Assembly resolution as passed 
by the United Provinces Assembly without any proviso, While resolving and 
requesting the Congress to note that the Muslim League did not represent the entire 
Muslims of India, allegations were made that the rights of the Shia minority were 
always crushed by the League and that the League Party had helped the Madhe 
Sahaba agitation. 

The Gontarande formed a propaganda committee and decidad to start a newspaper. 

The Conference “condemned” the Royal Commission's recommendation for the 


division of Palestine. 


The All India Shia (Muslim) Conference 


For the progress of Muslim industry and commerce, it was necossary for the 
Muslims to take a vow to purchase things from Muslim manufvsturers and shops, 
said the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad, presiding over the All-[ndia Shia (Muslim), 
Conference, which opened its session at Ciwnpore on th» 26th. December 1937. The 
Raja said that preference must be given to Muslim merchants without distinction of 
country and race. Failing this, the goods of Indian manufacturers should be pre- 
ferred to non-Indian. 

In the course of his address, the President bewailel the conditions of Shias in 
tho country, which he attributed chiefly to insufficient attuntion buns given t> mecha- 
nical labour. For the betterment of the Shias, he advocitad the establishmunt of au 
industrial institution of the type of Dayabagh in Agra and also suggested the collec- 
tion of funds for bringing out a community paper. 

The Raja then condemned tho policy of the British Government in Palestine, 
which, he said, had alienated the sympathies of the Muslims. He asked the Shias 
to emulate the example of the past leaders of the community who hal helped the 
Moghuls to establish their Empire in India. 

_ Nawab Khan Hussain, Chairman of the Reception Committoe, in the course of 
his address, dwelt on the deterioration of the condition of the Shias wiuch, he thought, 
was due to jealousies and disunity. Ho 1ogretted that the Shias hal failed to live up 
to the teachings of the Prophet. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 


The All-Bengal Muslim Conference commenced at Berhampur on the 23rd 
October 1937. All the Moslem mombers of tho Bengal Cabiuot and many M. L. 
A. s.. M. L. C.’s were present. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq briefly addressing the gathering said that if they did not 
feel the necessity for Muslim unity they would not have come h:re. 

Sir Nazimuddin pleaded for founding a branch of the All-Iutia Moslem League 
in every village and thana. Roferring to the Muslim m‘mbers wno had gone back on 
their election pledges, he urged his audience to give them no hearing from any plat- 
form. He challenged the Congress to show anyth'ng they hat done for the better- 
ment of the lot of the masses. Congress people indulyed in till talk about the masses 
but their action in that respect was little. He cited as an instance the action of tho 
Congress party in the time of the third reading of the Bongal Teaaacy Am2dment 
Bill in the last Assembly. 

After Prince Kudemalt Mftrza delivered his address as Chairman of the Raception 
Committee, Mr, M. A, Jinnah delivered his presidential address. 

Mr. Jinnah said: “Times are changing. Under the old constitution the Ministers 
would not have come to you as these Ministers have done. Tho Ministers hive now 
come to you to explain what they are doing for you. You are now masters. The 
vote is in your hands and the biggest and the greatest have to be to your decision.” 


Proceeding, he said that when the new constitution came into being ani realising 
that Mussalmans were numerically weak, educationally backward, economically nowhere 
and financially bankrupt, the Moslem League decided to contest the provincial elections, 
Without previous orgauisation they set up a machinory to regulate the whole 
of India. They took the field because there was no other alternative, Thus provincial 
and central boards were set up. They hil enormous difficulties to face. They 
had their enemies who did not wish that Mussalmans should organise, Nevertheless 
they preserved in every province and they succesded beyond expectation, having 
regard to their difficulties. 

“The issue before the Musalmans of India to-day’? Mr. Jinnah coatinued, “is this.” 
The Moslem League has got a definite polioy and a definite programme, Tho vital 
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and fundamental difference between the Congress policy and the Moslem League 
policy is that we insist that the communal award should not be changed unless it had 
to be done by an agreement. We insist that in any future constitution in this coun- 
try, by whomsoever it may be framed the rights and interests of Mussalmans should 
he effectively safeguarded. Why are we fighting for them ? If you lose this battle 
the Mussalmans in India will be crushed and wiped out of their existence. You may 
talk as much as you like about your religion, culture and languaye, Political power 
: be nove! that will safeguard our religion, culture or language. That is what we are 
ting for. 

. “The Congress answer is a dishonest answer that it ‘does not matter. They say 
the question is the economic question of hunger and poverty from which Hindus and 
Mussalmans suffer alike. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that in the Jegislatures every legislation had got to 
be carried by a majority of votes. In most of the provinces in India Mussalmans 
were in a hopeless minority. Even in Bengal their majority was not so strong and 
it might be reduced to minority by various methods that might be resorted to. 

Mr. Jinnah asked what was the objection on the part of the Congress to come 
forward honestly in a straightforward manner and settle the question of minority. 
In other parts of the world, such as Canada, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Egypt 
this question had been settled but the Congress said there was no such thicg. 

said: “You must trust the majority their good-will and sense of 


The 
justice and fair-play, When you are told this you are being deluded and 
bambouel d. 


“They in the Congress say that the Congress stands for freedom and the 
Moslem League stands for slavery. That is absolutely untrue, There is no 
difference in the ideal of the Congress and that of the Moslem League. If there 
was any doubt in their aims and objects the historic session of the Muslim League 
at Lucknow has made it quite clear that we stand for freedom and full freedom.” 

The other accusation against the League, Mr. Jinnah continued, was they had 
no economic programme. “We have met that charge. At the Lucknow session 
we put down our detailed economic programme”, Te believed that when a Mussalman 
put down something on paper he honestly meant to carry it out. 

“Other charges against us are that we have got Nawabs, Knights, Zemindars, 
Talukdars and Capitalists. That is merely to bamboozle you. These Zemindars, 
Nawabs and Talukdars do not like them. But what about the Congress ? What 
about the Birlas, great millowners and millionaires who regulated their policies.” 

They had now democratised their constitution. Any one who paid two annas 
could become a member of the League. The rein of power was in their hands. 
They had got the machinery now and would deal in a proper manner with those 
who proved unfaithful and disloyal to the League by using sanction which was 
their sg ea and condemnation. They had dealt with two prominent men, 
Sir Wazir Hasan and Mr. Yakub Hossain. 

He said he had brought a message from Lucknow. It was that Mussalmans 
had awakened from the slumber of long years. The league in its revised 
democratised constitution, policy and programme had created platform on which 
Aha class of persons and interest could stand. He, thorofore, appealed to them 
in all earnestness he could command not to join any party or organisation except 
the All-India Muslim League and rally round its banner. 

Hindus where they were in majority ‘were attempting to force upon Muslims 
Shree, Lotus and ‘‘Bande Mataram” as the national anthem and Hindi as the 
nent nnguaee: Was it equality or fraternity ? Did it mean responsibility and 
ood taste 
: Mr. Jinnah appealed to them to organise provincial leagues all over the country. 
Because Moslems were nowhere in everything, eee and disunited they 
had neither fear nor respect for either Britishers or the Hindu community. 

Finally, he said minority could never be anything but minority, “To ignore it 
is like the proverbial spider saying to the fly to walk into his parlour. If it 
walked into his parlour it would be swallowed up. To-day the entire brunt of 
attack is on me because I am attempting to prevent the spider making the fly to 
walk into his parlour”, Eighteen months ago he was a hero of nationalism ; now 
that he had came to the resoue of the Moslem League, he was being called communal 


and reactionary, hobnobbling with toadies and flunkeys., 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


19th. Session—Ahmedabad—30th. Dec. to Ist. January 1938 


The Welcome Address 


Amidst scenes of enthusiasm the nineteenth session of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha opened at Ahmedabad on the 30th. December 1937. About 500 delegates 
from various provinces, the majority being from Gujerat and Maharastra, 200 ladies 
and visitors attended. The dais was decorated with Hindu and tricolour flags, buntings 
and slogans asking the Hindus to unite. 

Besides the President-elect those present included Dr. Moonji, Mr. Bhopatkar 
Bhai Paramanand, Dr. Kurtkoti, Sri Sankaracharya, Sir Gokulchaud Narang, severa 
local lawyers, millowners and doctors. Hindu Congress leaders were conspicuous by 
their absonce. The proceedings commenced with Vedic prayers by Prof. Athavale 
followed by welcome songs and Bande Mataram. 

Welcoming the delegates and visitors, Mr. K.K. Thakor, Chairman of the reception 
committee, referred to Mr. Fazlul Huq’s speech at the last session of the Muslim 
League at Lucknow in which he held out threats of retaliation and said that it 
revealed the mentality of the Muslim leaders like Mr. Huq and their hope of a 
Moslem Raj. 

He said: “Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League in his recent speech 
at Surat exhorted his coreligionists to do away with the internal differences and to 
become united and organised under the banner of the Moslem League. He appealed 
to them to join the League which was striving hard to train Mussalmans to fight 
for their rights and for the amelioration of the community in general. They could 
maintain their present political position in the present upheaval of the country only 
if they could make their voice a living one. 

Under the present constitution of India the Mahomedans are a privileged 
commnnity, enjoying special rights and privileges ; if their leader thinks it necessary 
for them to unite and fight for their rights, how much more it is necessary for the 
Hindus, who has to regain lost ground, to do so ? 

May I consequently from this platform request the Hindus Sanatanists, Arya 
Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, eto, to entol as members of the Hindu Mahasabha, to lend 
the organization their matorial and moral support and thus to strengthen the hands 
of its leaders in safe-guarding the legitimate interests of the Hindus ? 

The Hindus as a mass are extremely peaceful and tolerant people; they believe 
in the principle of “live and let live.’ One of the objects of the founders of the 
Mahasabha is to promote good feelings between the Hindus, Ex-Hindus and other 
communities in India and to act in a friendly way with a view to evolvo a united 
and self-governing Indian Nation. : 

In his extremely instructive volume ‘A civilisation at Bay’ the late Dr. K. Kunhi 
Kanan, a profound student of sociology, speaking with great detachment makes the 
following observations regarding Indian Mahomedans :— 


“The safe-guards they demand in provinces where they are in a minority, they 
refuse to concede to Hindus in others where they are in the minority. The object 
appears to be to gain political dominance in the outlying provinces of India contiguous 
with foreign territories under Islamic rule. The Hindus rightly feel, in view of 
Pan-Islamism, that any surrender to this demand, would make for dangerous 
affiliations which may reduce the Hindus as a whole to political impotence and 
endanger the integrity and unity of India as a whole.” (pp. 441-442), 

The learned author praises the Mahomedans for their strong sense of brotherhood, 
solidarity and readiness to suffer for the sake of their community, but laments their 
narrowness of outlook, exclusiveness as far as members of the other communities 
are concerned, and exhorts them to comu t, an amicable settlement of their claims 
with the Hindus, and not solely with the Government. ‘The Hindus, in my humble 
opinion, would be well advised even now to try tocultivate friendly relations with 
their Mahomedan brethron provided the latter care to a to such a gesture ; 
further than this it would not in my humble opinion be desirable to go. for 
friendship cannot be forced on those who do not wish to be friendly. 
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The Presidential Address 


Presiding over the session Mr. Vinayak D Savarkur observed “Though we 
form an overwhelming majority in the land we do not want any special privileges 
for ow Hindudo>m Nay, moro, we are even willing to guaiantee special protection 
for the languize, culture and religion of the Mahcmedans as a minority if they 
also promise not to ifringe the equal hberty of other communities in India ” 

He adde 1 ‘Let the Iniian Stato be purely Indian Let it not 1ecognize any 
invidious distiuctious whatsoever with regard to franchise, public services, offices 
and taxation on the grounds of religion and race Let not cogmzance be taken 
Whitsover of a main being a Hindu 0:1 Mahomedan, a Christian o: a Jew Let all 
citizens of Indian St tes be treated according to thei individual worth, respective 
of them religious o: racial percentage in the general population Let their Jianguage 
and script be the national language and script of the Indiin state which 16 understood 
by an overwhelming majo1ity of the prople, as happens in every othe: State in the 
world Let no religious bias be allowed to tampe: with that language and scuipf. 
Let “one man, one vote’ be the general rule urespective of caste, ciced, race or 
ieligion If such an Indian State 35 hept in view Hindu Sanghathanists, im the 
inturest of Hindu Sanghathin itsclf, will be the first to offer the whole- 
hearted loyalty to it I, for one, and the thousands of Mahasabhaites like 
me, have set this ideal of the Indian State as ou: political goal ever since the 
beginning of our political career and shall continue to work for its consummation 
to the end of our hfe” 


‘Shri Sankaracharya’s Message 


Shri Shankaracharya (D1 Kurthoti), in the couse of a message to the Hindu 
Mah wabha said 


“Tho year that has just passed has been one of gicat moment to the whole of 
Hirdustan, as it has witnessed the introduction of the scheme of Provincial Auto- 
nomy laid down in the new Constitution The Provincia part of the constitution has 
already tcgun functioning and governments responsible to tho Legislature are in office 
in all the Provinces J cannot, m this connection, avoid 1efer1ing to the disconcert- 
mg fact that while in a majoity of the provinces, a non-communal o1ganisation, 
pledged to the cause cf the country’s fre dom, 15 in power, in somo others including 
the importint Province of Bengal, a communal Munistry 18 1n office, as a direct 
result, it needs no meution, of the communal decision The Hindus in these provinces 
have naturilly, cause for anxietv and it 1s all the moie necessary, therefore, that 
they should organise themsclves effic tively 

“Lest I should te mnsunderstood I may say that my objection 1s not at all to 
there leing a majority of non-Hindu membeis in the legislature but to that majo- 
rity Lemg due to an undemorratic plan (the Communal Docision) which restrains tho 
right of free choice of one’s aicpicsentative (a right imbherent in democracy) and 
thereby plices the Hindus unde: a handicap, especially in provinces where they 
arc ina minoiity I 15 sometimes asserted by critics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
also 15 communal in outlooh and it should, therefore, be discouraged I must say 
thit this a porvetted vicw, for what the Mahasabha actually aims at, and has been 
working for, 1s to resist communalism in public affairs, unhappily introduced into 
ou: body politic Ly certain interested Jeaders of communal organisations I do not 
think thu the Hindu Mahasabha 1s in any senso a rivij to the National Congiess 
which it recognises as the one organisation for tho whole country, striving for 
political 1ndcy endence and when othe: communal bodies, for thei part, identify 
themselves with the Congress and agree to mcige init, the Hmdu Mahasabha also 
will have no need to continue functioning as a political body During the year that 
has just clapsed it was, therefore, my endeavour to bring about better understand- 
ing between the members of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress On the 1eli- 
gious side also I have endeavoured to foster feclings of fellowship between the 
different faiths whenever an occasion presented itself, as at the sexcentenary celebra- 
tions of the Viyyanagar empire and the All-Faiths Conference at Dhulia I am thank- 
ful to all those who have co-operated with me in these tasks.” 


Resolutions—2nd Day—31st December 1937 


A plea for the acceptanco of Federation was made to-day in a iesolution which 
Was unanimously passed It stated 
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“In view of the fact, firstly, that under the constitution laid down in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, some elements of provincial autonomy have been introduced 
and the Congress has been actually working provincial governments for the present 
aad secondly, that the provincial autonomy will not work with constitutional smooth- 
ness unless responsibilty is introduced in the Central Goverament at least as provided 
under the Act, this conference puts on record its deliberate opinion that in spite of 
the defective and unsatisfactory characte: of the constitution, the Hindus should 
utilise whatever powers are provided under the Act in the interest of the evolution 
of Hindustan as a united nation and urge the Government to expedite the introduction 
of Federation Tho Hindu Mahasabha wains the Government and all those who will 
be conceined with it that as the Mahasabha has fundamental opposition to the so- 
called Communal Award and 1s determined to do all that les im its power to do away 
with it as early as possible, 1t (the Mahasabha) will not tolerate any attempt to extend 
the scope of the Award, or to apply it, also to Indian States” 


Speaking on the resolution, Dr B S Moonje said that the attempt to divide India 
into Hindu India and Muslim India would be frustrated by the acceptance of Federation. 


Di Sir Gokul Chand Narang said that ther power of resistance would be in- 
creased somewhat by the acceptance of the Federation as_1t had been increased by 


the acceptance of office in the provinces as admitted by Congress leaders, mvluding 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 


Mr Karandtkar said that ho would be opposed to Federation theoretically but the 
Federation was not a matter of reality and the Hindu Mahasabha urged the Congress 
and Hindu rulers to avt wisely and timely 


Another resolution congratulated their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kolhapur, 
Baroda, Travancore, Kashmir and Lathi States for throwing open all State temples and 
requested othe: Hindu rulers to follow them The resolution was opposed by 
Sanatanists but was passed by an overwhelming majority. 


The third resolution was put from the chair and passed It congratulated Hindus 
on the successful termiuation of the agitation against the proposed erecting of the 
central abattoir at Lahore and appreciated the action of the Viceroy and the Punjab 
Government in abandoning the project in deference to the sentiments of Hindus. 


One more resolution which was passed defined the aim of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as ‘the maintenance, protection and piomotion of the Hindu race, Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilization and the advancement of the glory of Hindu ‘rashtra and with a 
view to secure them, tho attainment of ‘Puina Swaray’, 3 e, absolute political inde- 
pendence for Hindustan by legitimate means’ 


Resolutions—3rd Day—Ist January 1938 


A number of resolutions were passed at tthe concluding session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha to day One resolution urged tho Indian princes to grant their subjects 


full nights of citizensmip and more facilities for obtaining responsible government 
within their States 


Another resolution urged the central and provincial Governments to enact a law to 
allow accounts of Indu charitable institutions to be inspected by a committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and allow reasonable amount of funds to be utilised for 1eligious, 
social and economic welfare of Hindus 


The third resolution 1eaffirmed the Iahore resolution for the removal of the 
slaughte: house at Mathura and stated that if the present provincial Government 
wonld not give a satisfactory answer, the Hmdu Mahasabha would be compelled to 
commence Satyagraha. 


The fouith resolution called upon the provincial Hindu Sabha to organise a Hindu 
youth movement 


The fifth esolution supported the demand of the Jains for the declaration of 
Mahavir Jayanti a public holiday, 


The sixth resolution called upon all provincial Governments as well as the 
cential Government to release unconditionally all prisonors and detenus 


The seventh viewed with great indignation the alleged communal activities of the 
Bengal Government as evidenced by the several proposed legislations and 
administrative measures as also by the speeches of Premor Fazlul Hug and called 
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upon the Hindus of Bongal to unite and organise themselves in defence of their 
political, economic and cultural rights. 


The eighth condemned the Government policy of unrestricted Immigration into 
the province of Assam which is deliberately calculated to turn it into a Muslim 
majority province and called upon the Findus of Assam to resist this polioy. 


The ninth condemned the attacks, loot and rapine by the so-called independent tribes 
on the innocent, defenceless and helpless Hindu population of villages in Bannou 
and Dera Ismail Khan districts and urged the Govornment to provide every Hindu 
family with at least one rifle and sufficient ammunition. 


The tenth held that Hindi had originated from Sanskrit and was the common 
spoken language and Devnagari the common script for India and condemned the 
decision of the Wardha Educational Conference to include: Urdu in the general 
educational curricula. 


_ The eleventh appreciated the decision of the Congress to work the constitution, 
In spite of its defects and congratulated the interim Hindu Ministers who accepted 
Office in the teeth of opposition and prevonted a breakdown of the constitution. 


The twelfth demanded statutory prohibition of cow slaughter. 


Concluding the session the president, Mr. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar said 
that the position of the Hindu Mahasabha was similar to the position of the 
Congress 20 years ago when it passed pious resolutions. If Hindu voters voted 
at the next election for Hindu candidates standing on the ticket of the Hindu 
Mahasabha they would come into power. 


An appeal to the Hindu and Sikh princes to make up their minds to join 
federation as early as possible in the interest of the evolution of India as a united 
nation, was made by the newly elected working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
held today in pursuance of a resolution passed yesterday at the open session of 
the Mahasabha regarding early introduction of federation. 


The Sind Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the Sind Hindu Conference held at Karachi on the 15th. October 
1937 Bhat Parmanand said :— 


When in the Hindu Mahasabha session at Ajmer I called the attention of the 
countiy to the importance of the Constitutional measure that was being moulded 
into shape in London, I was bitterly assailed by the Congress Press. But time 
has shown that 1 was right in emphasising that the Constitution, with all its 
pein could not be ignored and to-day the Constitution has conquered the 
ongress, 

he most prominent outcome of the working of the Constitution is, as 
designed by its framers, the division of the country into two parts. There are 
the Congress Ministries in office in the six Hindu provinces while Muslim 
Ministries have been formed in the remaining four or five provinces. The 
attitude of the Congress Ministries in the Hindu provinces is to me a very 
puzzling one. While the Muslim ministries are quite free to look to the interests 
of their communities without any regard for the Congress or the Hindus, the 
Congress Ministries are wedded to their pro-Muslim Congress programme, and are 
ever alert in their attempts to appease the insatiable Muslim communal hunger. 
It is clear to any impartial observer that the Hindus in the Muslim provinces 
have to combine themselves under the banner of a Hindu party if they want to 
rotect their interests and live with honour and self-respect. To force the Hindus 
in these provinces to adopt the pro-Muslim Congress policy would be unnatural 
and detrimental to their interests. In the Hindu majority provinces the main 
function of the Hindu Sabhas will be to keep the Oongress ministries on their 
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rails and to prevent them from going too far in the pursuit of their policy of 
pleasing and cajoling the Muslim community 


To save their face in the matter of Constitution-making, the Congress Party now 
proposes to summon a Constituent Assembly Such a proposal I consider to be a 
mere make-believe and a sham The Constituent Assembly can be summoned only 
when the existing Government breaks down It 1s meaningless to ask the present 
Government to summon the Constituent Assembly We all know full well the views of 
the Muslim community in provinces like Bengal, the Punjab Sindh and the Frontier 
I may say there that the North-west Frontier Congress, judgmg it from its Muslim 
outlook, 18 very hittle different from Muslim parties in other Muslim provinces 
While the Muslims want to create “a free Islam in a free India”, how can any one 
expect bette: 1esults from a Constituent Assembly than fiom the various Unity 
Conferences that have gone before The proposal of a Constituent Assembly under 
these circumstances 1s a grave political blunder 


Next comes the question of Federation I have not the least doubt that Paria- 
mentary mentality having come to stay, the Congress cannot but accept Federation 
though Pandit Jawha:lal 1s most emphatic in opposing the scheme JHe used 
very strong language in his first speech and when it was criticised, he 
explained in a statement that he was not correctly reported He was not 
against Federation as such but he was opposed to the Federal Scheme embodied 
m the Government of India Act Babu Rajendra Prasad has also supported 
this view and told us that Congress will oppose Federation boceaca 
it lacks the element of popular control in it By popular contiol Babu Rajendra 
Prasad evidently means Conzress control, and in this sense the Hindu provinces 
alone have come under popular control Now Ifindus number thiee-fourths of the 
population , and had they been allowed iepiesentation according to their proportion 
in the population of the coun then there would have been popular control in the 
Federal Assembly in spite of the quota to the Indian States The Hindus have been 
deprived of their just rights of representation by the Communal Award which the 
Congress has virtually accepted Hence the complaint of popular control in the 
Federal Centre 

While Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru finds fault with the Federation on account of the 
share of the Princes in it, my view 1s that it 1s the Communal Award that really 
deprives the Federal Assembly of popula: contro! Out of the 250 seats assigned 
to British India, the Hindus should get 187 1f they are given their proper share 
according to population And this means one-half of the total number of seats in 
the Federal Assembly inclusive of the Indian States Supposing they were under 
the influence of the Congross, then ave the Federal Assembly could not have 
been accused of lacking in popular control But the position of the Hindus has been 
reduced so low by the Communal Award that their representatives will have no 
effective voice in tho Assembly. Instead of seventy-five per cent, the Huindus have 
been given forty-two pei cent in the Assembly , out of 250 they get only 105, and 
out of these 105, nineteen are reserved for the depiessed classes, 
So, practically speaking, the Hindus get only eighty-six seats while the Muslims, who 
form only one fourth of the population, get eighty-thiee seats Pandit Jawaharlal 
attaches no value to the question of number of seats in the legislature, he calls 
them a few crumbs from the table of Buititish Imperialism. I think he would realise 
the importance of these crumbs if he just pays a little closer attention to the dodge 
played and the havoc done by the Communal Award 


Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant has made a_ very elaborate and clear speech on the 
Constituent Assembly, in which he says, “I can say so with a little authority that 
I am supposed to possess that there will be no constitution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly if the Hindus and Muslims do not agree It 1s impossible to conceive of g 
@onstitution which may be framed against the wishes of 70 millions of pecple in this 
country. That constitution cannot last for the fraction of a second i agiee I 
have never made a seciet of it that unless there 1s an agreement between us and 
unless there 1s full concord between us we can have no freedom.” Is that possible ? 
The Muslims have fought for separate elect rates and gained them with the avowed 
object of preserving their separate entity ven now, Mr Jinnah 1eflects the Mushm 
mentality when he says that the Muslim should develop their separate nationality, 
Quite recently a Moslem League Conference was held at Calcutta under the presi- 
dentship of Maulana Zafarali Khan of Lahore Inthe course of his address the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee said, “The Muslim League should adopt coms 
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plete Independence and the creation of a free Islam within a free India as its poli- 
tical goal; and open branches at every town and village inhabited by Muslims.” 
Maulana Zafar Ali himself gave expression to similar foelings that the Muslims wan- 
ted to live as a self-sufficient and independent nation of India. 


To work out a scheme of genuine joint electorates with this mentality of a big 
community is like attempting to fit in a square peg into a round hole. We must, 
then, await with patience a change in the Muslim angle of vision, before we can 
have joint electorates. 


How can you remove the appalling poverty of this country ? Could you do it by 
instigating the workers against the employers and the peasants against the Jand-own- 
ing classes ? Will the class war help us in any way ? Let us examine the figures. 
The average annual production of wealth and consequent income per capita is Rs, 30 
per annum which means nearly one anna per head per day, It is calculated that 
the average income of a peasant per head is 7 pies per day. If you have equal 
distribution of wealth, you will give him two pies more per day. i.e. 9 pies instead of 
7 pies. Will that removo our poverty? The real remedy lies in the development of 
the country’s industries, and the increase in the production of her wealth. Class-war 
will be a terrible drag on iudustrialisation, Even according to strict theory, socialism 
must follow and not precede industrialisation, I would ask the doctrinaire hot-heads 
not to be swept of their feet by theories of social organisation imported from abroad. 
Let us rather ponder over the practical methods employed ly other countries in in- 
creasing their wealth, England is great and powerful because the annual produce of 
woalth in England is twelve hundred rupees per capita, 


The feeling of self-respect has kept the Hindus alive throughout the ages, under all 
the invasions and storms. For the sake of their religion, Hindus have undergone all 
sorts of sufferings and tribulations, But the faith was bright and there was something 
in Hinduism which was not to be found elsewhere. It is this faith which has kept 
the depressed classes within the Hindu fold for thousands of years in spite of thelr 
troubles and disabilities, It was the spirit of national self-respect that produced 
Sivaji, Rana Pratap, Guru Govind Singh and Banda Bairagi. Take away this soirit 
and this faith and the Hindu society becomes a lifeless skeleton. It is fashion with 
some people to talk of Hindu communalism. Such talks are absurd in the extreme, 
Politically, it is in the interests of the Hindus to be above all communal spirit, 
‘heir religion and bigoted intolerance are poles apart; the Hindu religious hilosophy 
teaches tolarance of every other religion or religious theory, To lecture to the Hindu 
youths on tho evils of communalism is simply to attempt to convert the converted, 
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Trade of India in 1936-37 


An improvement in India’s balance of trade to Rs 78 crores, the continuation of 
the rising trend of agricultural piices, and an expinsion in industrial production 
unaccompanied by a rise in prices of manufactures are the salient features of India’s 
trade in 1936-37, which 1s surveyei in the Annual Review of the Trade of India 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 

Dealing first with world economic conditions the Review states 


The year under review was marked by a distinct acceleration in the process of eco- 
mic recovery which started in many countries from the middle of 1932 In the 
earlier stages, the improvement was confined to ee countries or industries 
but in 1936, the world appeared to have definitely emeiged from the paralysing 
conditions of the gre at depression. 


Wortp Recovery 


The recovery, however, is still national in character ani the rate of growth, as 
well as the level attained, vaties considerably from countiy to country and from one 
business activity to another 

The upward movement began in what may be callel the ‘sterling group’ of coun- 
tiies soon after the United Kingdom went off the gold standard The movement 
ei to Japan and the United States of America when these countries also devalued 
thei currencies 

In 1934 and 1935 stocks of primary commodities were being gradually worked off 
and restriction schemes for the regulation of production of various commodities were 
adopted on a voluntary basis by some of the chief producers In aldition to these 
restiictive efforts, the drouzhts which occurred in North America and other import- 
ant countries greatly helped to reduce stocks still further 

As a result, the general level of commodity prices hii begun to show an upward 
trend even before 1936 But in the latter half of that year, these teniencies received 
a fresh impetus by the collapse of the gold block under the lealership of France and 
the devaluation of the erstwhile gold currencies in September. The cumulative effect 
of these causes was a sharp rise in the prices of many commodities during 1936 and 
the first quarte: of 1937 

Super-imposed on these general forces towards recovery was the Influence of 
heavy Government expenditure on armaments in many countries which gave a great 
stimulus to the heavy industries, Prices of iron and steel manufactures soared high 
as a result, and the boom conditions thus created naturally led to increased invest- 
ment in these industries which were precisely the industries in which employment 
and investment had been most depressed since 1929 

This had an exhilarating effect on the general economic situation The recovery 
being, however, still mainly national in character, did not lead to a similar advauce 
in international tiade, which was 15 per cent less in volume in the year under review 
as compared with 1929, 


REcOvERY IN Inpra 


mat this survey of world conditions the review describes the progress of recovery 
10 0 & 6 


India followed the general world trend, owing to the special conditions of the 
country, the course of recovery was somewhat different from that of other countries, 
The main feature to be remembered in the case of India is that, in spite of the 
rapid industrialization of recent years, she still remains predominantly an agricultural 
country and the economic welfare of the people depends largely on agricultural 
conditions in the countiy as well as abroad 

The depression which started in 1929, hit agricultural countries with special 
severity The unprecedented fall in prices of primary commodities was the most 
marked feature of the depression, and fidia, 12 common with other agricultural 
countries, suffered severely from this Although the improvement in agricultural 
prices began some time previously, it was only in the year under review that there 
was an appreciable advance in the prices of India’s agricultural products. 
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Export Prices Deciine 
Dealing with trading conditions the review remarks: 


The total value of India’s exports during 1936-37 amounted to Rs. 1,96 crores 
which was Rs. 36 crores more than in the preceding year and Rs. 64 crores more 
than the lowest point reached in 1932-33. As compared with 1928-29, the pre- 
depression year, exports in the year under review still showed a deficit of Rs. 1,34 
crores or 41 per cent. 

This enormous shrinkage is almost entirely due to the decline in prices of exported 
articles which amounted to 41 per cent in 1936-37 as compared with 1928-29. The 
quantum of exports was in all probability slightly highor than that in 1928. 29. 

Imports into India were valued at Rs. 1,25 crores in 1936-37 as compared with 
Rs. 1,34 crores in the preeene year and Rs. 1.15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest 
figure attained during the period. As against 1928-29, when the value of imports was 
Ris. 2,53 crores, the fal] in the year under review amounts to 51 per cent. 

Only a part of this shrinkage, however, is due to the decline in prices. As 
compared with 1928-29, the decrease in imports prices was only about 35 per cont 
and there is little doubt therefore that the quantum of imports has been reduced 
considerably uolike exports, as compared with the pre-depression level. 


Export Trapr Up 


The main feature of India’s foreign trade during 1936-37 was a remarkable growth 
in the export trade as compared with the preceding year, the advance being nearly 
Rs. 36 crores, 

The largest increase occurred in the case of raw cotton amounting to Rs. 10 3-4 
crores ; oil-secds accounted for a rise of Rs. 81-4 crores and jute raw and 
manufactured for Rs. 5 1-2 crores. Thus, these three items between them accounted 
for a rise in value of Rs. 24 and half crores or over two-thirds of the total. 

Smaller increases of Rs. 3 crores in grain, pulse and flour, and Rs. 1 3-4 crores 
under hides and skins and a large aggregate increase of Rs. 6 3-4 crores in another 
miscellancous items account for tho remainder of the advance in value during 1936-37. 


Most of the items undor imports recorded decreases during the year under review 
as compared with the previous year, the largest being under cotton yarns and 
manufactures amounting to nearly Rs. 3 2-3 crores. Imports of iron and_ steel 
manufactures shrank in value by over 1 1-4 crores and those of motor cars and 
other vehicles by Rs. 1-3 crore. These three items account for a fall of Rs. 5 1-4 
crores out of a total of about Rs, 9 crores. 

Two items to show increase in valne were machinery and other yarns and 
textile fabrics (except cotton) which between them registered a rise of nearly a 
crore. All the other items shrank in value to tho extent of nearly Rs. 4 3-4 crores. 


Improvement In Trane Ba.ance 


The balance of trade in merchandise, which was over Rs, 86 crores in 1928-29, 
had dwindled to Rs. 3 crores in 1932-33. In the next three years, the balance was 
on a somewhat higher level, but in the year under review, it increased to nearly 
Rs. 78 crores as compared with Rs, 31 crores in the preceding year. 

India imported gold to the extent of Rs. 21 crores in 1928-29. In 1932-33, the 

tendency was reversed and India exported Rs. 66 crores worth of gold. Since then, 
gold exports havo been steadily going down and in 1036-37 they mounted to Rs. 28 
crores. 
Another interesting fact in the year under roview is the revival of the imports 
of silver which amounted in value to Rs. 14 crores. As a result of this, the net 
balance of transanction in treasure in favour of India was only Rs. 14 crores in 
1936-37 as compared with Rs. 36 crores in the preceding year and Rs. 65 crores 
in 1932-33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against her in treasure to the 
extent of Rs. 34 crores. 

The total balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 92 crores in 1936-37 
as compared with Rs. 67 crores in the preceding year and Rs, 52 crores in 1928-29. 
This is a substantial figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing chiefly to the 
larger exports of gold in that year. 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34, Thereafter, 


there has been some improvement. 
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The most striking rise has occurred in the case of tea, due to the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which came into operation in 1933. Prices of tea which had fallen by 54 
per cent in 1932-33 rose steeply immediately after the scheme came into operation 
and though this level was not maintained in the next two years, yet prices were 
generally high, and in 1936-37 a further increase took place which carried the quota- 
tion to within 10 per cent of the pre-depresion level, : 

Prices of linseed have shown the next largest recovery. This has been due main- 
y to the successive short crops in the Argontine and North America. The price of 
hnoseed fell by nearly 45 per cent from 1928-29 to 1932-33, Since thon it has re- 
corded fair improvement, the index number during the year under review being 70. 

Raw cotton prices were nearly halved between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In the next 
two years, the rise was very slow, and in 1936-37 priccs wore still 40 per cent be- 
low those of 1928-29. 


In the case of jute, prices fell by nearly 60 per cent and the rise was very 
meagre even in 1936-37, when the average quotation for the year was less than a 
half of that fur 1923-29, In the last few months, prices of raw jute have increased 
to some extent. 

Rice also fell sharply in the years up to 1933-34, showing a decline of over 60 
per cent. Prices, however, rose in the last two or three years, the only average level 
in 1936-37 being only 45 per cent lower than in 1928-29, 

Wheat prices dropped by nearly two-thirds between 1928-29 and 1931-32. They 
rose rather abruptly the next year but foll off again in 1934-35. There was a rapid 
ris8 In wheat prices during 1936-37, the quotation in March 1937 recording an im- 
provement of one rupee a maund or 49 per cent as compared with April, 1936. 

{In the caso of groundnuts, prices declined by 60 per cent in 1933-34. In the last 
three years, however, prices advanced and in 1936-37 they were nearly two-thirds 
of what they were in 1928-29. 

On tho whole, therefore, agricultural prices registered increases of varying pro- 
portions in the last two or threo yoars, the increase being particularly marked during 


1936-37. Prices even in that year were, however, much lower in the case of most 
Commodities than in 1928-29, 


AGRICULTURAL Propvuction 


Apart from seasonal vicissitudes, agricultural production in India has shown no 
definite trend since 1928-29. This is to be expected as there has been no organised attempt 
to 10gulate production except in the case of rubber, tea and, to some extent, Jute. In 
the lattor case, there has been some propaganda to reduce the acreage under the 
crop, but this does not appear to have materially affected either the acreage or the 
output of raw jute. 

_ Ou the other hand, some incentive to increase the area under linseed was pro- 
vided by the larger demand from the United Kingdom for this article as a result of 
preference, and this, coupled with the relatively better prices secured for it, resulted 
in an increase in production. 

The area sown under sugarcane also recorded an increase in 1936-37 by over 75 
per cent, as compared with 1929-30, and this remarkable expansion is mainly accoun- 
ted for by the rapid growth of sugar industry in Iudia during the last few years. 


It has been remarked above that agricultural prices improved in a marked manner 
during 1936-37. This was chiefly the result of a general recovery in the demand for 
primary commodities and raw materials. But the effects of this have been influenced 
in the case of each agricultural commodity by the special conditions ruling in that 
market in India as well as in other countries. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
Regarding industrial conditions, the Roview states : 


As in most countries which suffered from the effects of the great depression, 
particularly in the sterling group, the first definite signs of an upward movement 
in industrial conditions made their appearance -in India during or after 1932, 

Production in all industries except coal recorded considerable increases during 
the period. The largest increase was in the case of sugar. its production more 
than trebling itself. The next largest iuvivase was in the case of cotton piecegoods, 
whore the yardage produced was nearly doubled in the period. 

In the case of cement there was an increase of 80 per cent, and about 70 
per cent more steel was produced in 1936-37 than in 1928-29, Paper registered 
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an increase of over 25 per cent. In the case of the jute Industry, production 
figures for years before 1933-33 are not readily available. Since that year the 
output in the industry increased by nearly 38. per cent. In the oase of cal, 


however, production showed no increase and in 1936-37 it was slightly less than 
in 1928-29, 


Fart In Prices of MANUFACTURES 


In contrast with the course of production, prices of industrial products pursued 

an almost consistently downward course in India since 1928-29. In other 
countries also, in spite of the recovery, prices of manufactured goods showed 
relatively little tendency to increase. The reasons for this, however, are not the 
same in India as in the older manufacturing countries. In these oountries, 
although output increased greatly since recovery began, it still remained within 
the limits of the existing unused productive resources and permitted a thinner 
spreading of overhead costs. Since no substantial addition to the capital equipment 
was involved, overhead charges became less per unit as output increased. In India 
also this factor has probably operated to some extent. But during the last few 
years there have been other forces, more important, which have tended to reduce 
rices. 
F The growth of production behind protective tatiffs has in 1ecent years reached 
a stage when the effects of internal competition have been acutely felt, leading 
in some cases to price-cutting. On the other hand, this competition has also 
encouraged greater efficiency in methods of production and helped to reduce the 
cost of production and this saving in cost has been passed on, at least partially, 
to consumers by way of reduced prices. 

Internal competition and increased efficiency in methods of production appear 
to be the main causes of the almost consistent drop in prices of industrial products 
in India in recent years. 


The National Trade Union Federation 


3rd. Session—Calcutta—18th. & 19th. December 1937 


The Welcome Address 


The third session of the Congress of the National Trade Union Federation com- 
pane at Calcutta on the 18th. December 1937, under the presidency of Mr. B. 
Siva Rao. 


“A leaven of moderation, of wisdom born of experience will not be bad for the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and a blend of youthful ardour will not bo useless to the 
elderly Jeaders of the National Trades Union Federation.” 

With this plea for a united Labour movoment throughout the country, Mr. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee of the 
National Trades Union Federation. 

The policy of the employers towards trade unions, Mr. Bose continued, remained 
as short-sighted as ever. It was one of open or covert hostility. The Trades 
Unions, moderate or immoderate, were considered superfluous and their leaders busy 
bodies who were out to create trouble and earn cheap notoriety. In ordinary times 
i. @, when there was no sign of labour trouble, the employers did not bother them- 
selves about labour unions, The outwaid calm of the employees was taken for con- 
tentment till one fine morning the employers were aghast to learn that a strike had 
broken out. They immediately came to the conclusion that outsiders, “Communists” 
must have been busy, working mischief among their “contended’’ staff. They raised 
the cry of ‘wolf’, the Government took up the cry, Section 144 Cr. P. O. was invoked, 
a police force was requisitioned for the protection of the loyal workers and the fac- 
tories, some heads were broken, and a criminal prosecution was started. The strike 
failed or partially succeeded. Tn either case, the discontent continued till another 
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outbreak took place. The root cause of the trouble remained untouched. What was 
that root causo, asked Mr. Bose. Jt was the hostility of the employers to genuine 
trade unions. 

As causes of discontent among the workers, Mr. Bose referred to the burden of 
unemployment ; low wages ; bribery and corruption ; long hours of work; insecurity 
of service ; and no provision for incapacitating illness and old age. 

eet allowances for certain, almost insuperable, difficulties, such as differences in 
race and language, the Royal Commission on labour had suggested certain means of 
establishing contact between employers and employees, such as tho development of 
stablo trade unions, the appointment of labour officers and the formation of Work 
Committees. They attached more importance and value to an internal settlement 
by means of these agencies than to any external machinery. What hai the employ- 
ers done to profit by this valuable suggestion, asked Mr. Bose, Practically nothing, 
though more than six years had passed since the Commission reported. 


The Presidential Address 


Delivering his presidental address, Mr. B. Shiva Rao offered his congratulations 
to the elected representatives of the worker in the different legislatures and in 
particular to Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour in Madras. Ile then paid a tribute 
to the work of Mr. Harold Butlor and of Dr. Pillai and Mossrs, Raghunatha Rao 
and Martin, He said : ee td 

“No one can fully appreciate, without spending a considerably longer period in 
this country, how far removed we still are from the fine ideal which the I. L. 0, 
has set before itsolf, and how stupendous are the obstacles in our path. But I am 
certain that Mr. Butler has seen enough and heard enough to sense our needs and 
difficulties. Let me express on your behalf the earnest hope that he will infuse some 
of his own enthusiasm into the provincial Governments and Government of India 
and quicken the pace’ of progress in this country. He cannot be unaware of the fact 
that in recent yearsthe Government of India has succumbed more to the pressure 
exerted by the representatives of the employers in the Central Legislature. Open 
declarations have been made promising them a respite from further labour legislation ; 
and an examination of the record of the Government of India in the matters of rati- 
fication of the Conventions and Recommondations adopted at Geneva will show a sad 
talling off from the promise of earlier years. salt 

We have, for a number of years, been urging the I. L. O. to convene an Asiatic 
Labour Conference under its auspices, so that the problems peculiar to workers in 
Asiatic countries may receive special consideration in a setting more congenial to such 
consideration than is afforded by Genova. The presence of Mr. Butler here, and the 
results achieved by us on our own initiative, modest as they undoubtedly are, justify 
the hope, I venture to observe, that this suggestion of ours w.'l bo borne in mind 
for being implemented at an carly date but under more favourablo 
circumstances than unfortunately obtain in the Far East to-day. Meeting in a 
Federation which has for its special concern the problems of the workers. I[ have 
no hesitation in saying that we, as much as any other section of the Indian people, 
view with abhorrence and disgust the ruthless aggression of Japan in China. China 
and India have much in common, and it is my firm conviction that the culture 
and the spiritual outlook of these two ancient countries must hasten the dawn of 
the day when righteousness shall again prevail on the earth. But meanwhile cruel 
sufferings are being heaped upon the Chinese people by their oppressors and our 
hearts go out to them in depest sympathy. . 

“Comrades, the ,»henomenon has been noticed, especially since the inauguration 
of the new Constitution in April, of a recrudescence of unrest in industrial areas 
in several provinces. I have not the figures with me to make a preciso 
comparison ; but it will be generally agreed that there have been many more 
strikes and lock-outs during these months than during the last half-a-dozen years. 
Some of these strikes have been of what is described as the lightning variety, no 
formal notice having beon given to the employer. At some centres the dispute 
have been prolonged and serious and caused the provincial governments concerned 
a certain amount of anxiety. Fven a man so entirely on the workers’ side as 
Mr. Giri has beon compelled to sti:k» a note of warning that the workers should 
not declaio strikes except as a last resort, and place themselves in the wrong 
by striking withont notice. I agree, if I may say so, with the view expressed by 
the Minister of Labour in Madras and am confident that the Federation generally 
endorses the principle enunciated therein, But emphatically I do not accept the 
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analysis of the present situation put forward in certain quarters that this manifesta- 
tion of industrial unrest, widespreal and potentially dangerous in certain c:nties 
as it 15, 15 due to the inflimmatory teachings of a certain sct of people Whatever 
may have been the truth of the asseition eighteen yeirs ago that the workers 
could be led into a strikho bv mischievous agitators, we know that to-day they are 
not so ignorant or ciedulous as to become tho ionocent dupes of partisan 
propaganda. I have too high a regiud for the shrewd practical sense of the 
workers to accept this view of the situ ition 

“No, Comrades, we must look elsowhere and deeper for tho wave of unmest 
which 15 undoubtedly sweeping over the country LThere 1s a ccrtain amount of 
natural impatience, Loth on the pat of the workers thomselves and those who 
ale leading them, with existing conditions—an impatience which 1s finding expression 
in strikes of different hinds, stay in, lightning o1 properly declared The comparative 
peace of the last few years was mistaken by the provincial Govornments and the 
emplovers for willing acceptance of the conditions obtaining in industry The workers 
had been hit particularly hard during the period of the economic depression because 
of wha ae to safeguard even the standards to which they had been previously 
accustomed, 


Let me give only one instance of the hind of exploitation that 1s going on in this 
countiy by a reference to the recent report of the Coil Mining Committee, whose 
appointment was due to a number of disasters involving the Joss of hundreds of lives 
There was no workers’ representative on the Committee , and yet it has declaed, 
“msks have been taken in India which would not have been possible with Jess ignoi- 
ant lJabow ”’? And not only has human life beon tiified with in the mines wages of 
Jabour (I am again quoting the Committee) “have fallen by 45 pe: cont, under-ground 
labom by 43 per cent and surface Jabour by 47 pcr cent’ No wonder that the 
President of the National Association of Colliery Managers were moved to remark 
that the wages were ‘iidiculously low” After enumeiating the dividends declared 
by certain companies, going up in one instance to 65 per cont, the Committoe has 
observed with delicious sarcasm “the prices have not becn too low to pay dividends, 
but have been too low to permit of adequate wages 01 1mploved methods to prevent 
avoidable waste”? And can anything be more vivid than the Committee’s desc2ip- 
tion of the coal dustry ? “he coal trade in India has been rather Ike a race in 
which profit has always creme in first, with safety a poor second sound methods, an 
‘also 1an’, and national welfare a ‘dead horse’, entered perhaps, but never likely to 
start Neither Government nor tho landlords can escape responsibility for allowing 
this state of affurs to prevail for long” That, comrades, according to an ofhcial 
Committee of Kaperts 1s the position of one major industry , and I will not attempt 
to improve upon the lanzuaze of the Committee or offer: any comment of my own, 
except to say that mdustiial managemcnt in India and the gencral attitude towaids 
such questions as the welfare of the workers aro not mateally different im other 
types of industry 


In aldition to the adverse effects of the economic depression must be mentioned 
the abnormal } olitival circumstances prevalent in the country du1ing the same pcriod. 
I am not concerned here to discuss either the principles of civil disobedience o1 the 
methods adojted by the provincial Governments to deal with the movemont initiated 
by the Congress But so far as the workers are concerned, they suffered heavily on 
account of the tendenvies of the police to deal generally with industial disputes as 
though they were activities of a political character, The machinery for then  settle- 
ment through conciliation o: arbitration was hardly eve: utilised, in spite of the 
strong criticisms of the Royal Commission on Labour, for it was so tempting and so 
easy to invoke the aid of the policeman’s Jath and section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code Provincial Governments as well as employers cherished the illusion 
during these years that so long as the workers could be coerced into submission, it 
did not much matter what methods were adopted, they overlooked the simple fact, 
as vested interests always do, that to sit tight on a problem 1s not the same thing 
as solving it 


The stiukes that have taken place durnng the Jast fow months aro the first 
fruits of a release from the repressive but othe:wise do-nothmg policy of the 
Governments of tke Jast several years The workers are impatient for reforms 
that have Jong been overdue, and hopeful that under the new provincal Govern- 
ments, especially with the pietees that the Congress has given, both at its annual 
sessions and in its election manifesto, a definite and comprehensive programme 
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will soon be put into operation, The ¢volume of industrial discontent prevalent in 
India 1s a measure of the failure of the old administrations to deal with the 
workeis in a spirit of fairness and justice. It is a heavy burden they have left 
for the autonomous provinces of to-day. I must plead fiom this platform for a 
Sympathetic understanding of the situation, for only thus can the new provincial 
Governments handle the problems that are being placed before them by the 
workers on sound and wise lines. I would appeal to them to look back by about 
two decades and realise that the workers, nmght fom the commencement of the 
movement, have preferred the methods of conciliation and arbitration to direct 
action. Strikes there have been during all these years, some of them prolonged 
over periods of some months’ duration. But the workers do not need to be told 
that thev stind to lose and to suffer through stoppage of work. ‘Lhe primary 
choice of the weapon 1s not theirs, for if the employers in India had shown a 
preference for conciliation and arbitration, a willingness to recognise that even 
the workers have a right to organise themselves, to demand decent housing, living 
wages and fair conditions of work, it would have been a very different story in 
India, Was it not the late Lord Chelmsford who earnestly appealed to the 
employers, when strikes were almost an epidemic, to yield to the dictates of 
reason and justice what ultimately would be wrung out of them by force and the 
dislocation of industry ? 


“That appeal, I regret to observe, has not evoked after all these years a 
satisfactory widespread response from the capitalist class im this country. [The 
conclusion jis writ too large to escape notice across the history of industrial 
development in India that labour has never been anything more thin a commodity 
that could be bonght in the market, or never more than a pawn in the game of 
rivalry between indigenous and foreign industry. It 1s a tragic confession to make 
but every time Lancashire sot up an agitation for the tmprovement of our labour 
conditions, it was easy for the [ndian capitalists to tare the cry of selfish 
interests and enlist nationalist settlement on their side. Scarcity of labour, because 
of epidemics or for some other reason, was the only factor which exercised on 
occasions some pressure on them. In the name of industiial development they 
have with romarkable success exploited in the past both the Swadeshi movement 
and the demand for ptotective taffs. We too believe im industrial development 
and are willing to play our part in order to facilitate it. But can we look 
complacently when it implies the physical and moral destruction of millions of 
lives in the name of industrial progress ? The employers talk of industrial peace. 
We too want it But industrial peace does not, cannot and should not mean the 
perpetuation of the ghastly conditions under which our workers live, in dwellings 
which are a disgrace to our civic hfe, on wages which aro with few exceptions 
on a Starvation or semi-starvation level—victims of exploitation and disease hastening 
to a premature death. 


“Is it any wonder then, that the moment a party came into power pledged 
to the removal of all the evils associated with industrialisation, the workers should 
break out into manifestations of discontent through a seties of strikes ? Neverthe- 
less, Comrades, I venture to assert speaking for myself, that deeply and actively 
as wo sympathise with their efforts to bette: their lot, the cucumstances of 
to-day not only justify but demand a different technique. The Congress Party 
believes in and 1s pledged to the right of association. Let us utilise this 
favourable factor for an intensive drive for larger membeiship of our unions, It 
is beyond question better, safer and healthier for the workers to rely on the 
strength of their own organisations than on any outside body for the achievement 
of their objective. We must make all possible endeavours during the coming year 
to strengthen the foundations of our movement and _ see to it that it spreads to 
every type and centre of industry. May I, in this connection, throw out a 
suggestion ? There has been for some years a Railwaymen’s Federation functioning 
on behalf of all the Railway workers. The time has come for us to organise 
other industrial worke1s also on similar lines, under the sheltering influence of the 
Federation as 4 whole—in the textile .nodvst.y, in the iron and_ steel industry, in 
the rapidly growing sugar industry, in tl. mines, and so on, We mast turn our 
attention also to the woikers in the tea plantations to whose conditions Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru made such a moving reference only this week. 


Comrades, as you are aware, the Labour Sub-Committee of the Congress met in 
this city about two months ago and drew up a programme which I believe has not 
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yet assumed final shape. Before that stage is reached I hope that the Sub-Committee 
will consider the desirability of consultation with the Executive of the Federation, 
for after all we are in a position to say what are the requirements of Labour and to 
suggost the appropriate remedies. At the same time let me say this in my personal 
capacity ; when I think of the -provincial Governmonts which functioned under the 
old Constitution and of those to which they have given place, especially in the pro- 
vinces in which the Congross Party is in power, in fairness and candour I must 
observe that for tho first time in India we havea powerful party attempting, as the 
Government of the day, to carry out its pledges so that labour may be accorded its 
rightful place in the industrial structure of the country. I do not suggest that the 
iabour programme of the Congress is not capable of improvement nor that the Gov- 
ernments in all the provinces under Congress sway have at all times been faithful 
to tho principles they profess. But when we view those Governments in the right 
perspective and consider the system of administration they have replaced, and the 
programme to which they are committed, I have no hesitation in a rming that in 
tho real interests of the workers themsclves, we must adopt towards them an attitude 
of helpful, sympathetic and constructive criticism. There may be occasions which 
we shall fecl bound to say that they have fallen short of their principles. No Gov- 
ernment is infallible and no Governmont can romain healthy if 1t does not welcome 
honest and fearless criticism. But from our standpoint, let us see to it that behind 
such criticism is a lively appreciation of the spirit and temper of the new Govern- 
ments. There must be, I am convinced, mutual and active co-operation between the 
provincial Governments and the Executive of the Federation. It is easier to goneralise 
about those administrations which are under the Congress party, for whatever may 
be the local variations, they subscribe to the same creed and programme, than to 
refer to the Government in the non-Congress provinces. I can only express the hope 
that they will not be behind the Congress either in their sympathies with the aspira- 
tions of labour or in translating them into action. 


Ihave adopted this line, Comrades, in my address for deliberate purpose, We 
understand better than any ono else the miserable plight of the workers, their natural 
impatience to see promises converted into achievement, and their suspicion of all 
authorities. At the same time, we are or should be in a position to point out the 
danger of adopting the old attitude towards the provincial Governments. It is necessary 
to stress this point, because in more than one industrial centre conditions are develop- 
ing in a manner which must unless they are brought under control result in a crisis, 
So far as industrial Jabour is concerned a change of Government jin the Congress- 
governed provinces, if such is possible in the normal sense, cannot in the immediate 
or even near future be for tho better. Therefore we must make the best of the 
situation as we find it, until the workers can assort their strength and come in to 
their own. We must alter the main phase of our activity from agitation to construc- 
tive criticism. We cannot be content any moro to pass resolutions on general lines, 
In dealing with every matter that concerns the workers we must be in a position to 
offer positive and detailed suggestions, It will be our duty, we must make it one of 
our main functions, not only to subject any proposals that may be put forward by 
any party in power to a careful scratiny but to give a lead ourselves to the provin- 
cial Governments and to local authorities, 


Conluding, the President Lag for unity among the Trades Union Fedoration 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Association at Ahmedabad. He also hope 
that employers would 1ecognize the reasonableness of the workers’ demands before 
the forces of unrest got the better of the desire for a lasting peace. 


Mr. Harold: Butler’s Address 


Addressing the Conference, Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, said that he was delighted to find the evidence in India of 
the work which the I, L. O. had_ been doing for the last 18 years. “We have been 
very often accused of being too European’, he continued “of judging most things by 
European standards and of neglecting Eastern conditions”, He doubted whether that 
accusation really held water and that for two reasons. Firstly, he did not think that 
jt was true there was an absolute gulf between the East and the West. It seomed 
to him that the development of industry in the East was following the same lines as 

.. in the West. It was true that India had not yet reached that stage of industrial de- 
sepsYelcpment which they found in Great Britain and the United States of America, but 
thought that development was along the same lines and there were the same difi- 
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culties and the same problems and he had no doubt they would be dealt with by the 
same methods and on the same principles. 

Secondly, Mr Butler did not think that 1t was true that they were a merely Eu- 
ropean organisation It might have been true to some extent in the early days but 
even at the very fixst Conference, they had a special Committee to consider the con- 
ditions in Injia, China and Japan and ever since that time they had been doing every- 
thing 1n their power to make the links between Geneva and the East closer and more 
intimate M: Butler was sure that as a result of his visit to India, he would go back with 
@ very much better understanding of India’s difficulties and would be able to direct 
the work of his office towards helping a solution of their problems much more in- 
telligently thin 1f he had not visited the country Ho assured the Conference that 
they would make effurts to arrange for better publicity to the I. L O's work in 
India through the medium of the principal Indian languages 

Mr Butler concluded that he had been greatly impressed by two things in India. 
Firstly, despite differences and despite variations in the conditions in some European 
countries, the problems were fundamentally the same Secondly, he realised that there 
were nevertheless some questions which would be better advanced if they were dis- 
cussed here in the Hast, 10 Eastern suiroundings and by Eastorn people, and he hoped 
that the next year or so they would be able to make a beginning 1n dealing with 
Eastern questions and on an Hastern basis, 


Mr. Giri’s Address 


The hon Mr. V. V. Girt, Labour Minister of Madras, -thanking Mr Butler, said 
that Mr Butler’s advice on Labour problems would be of a great help to the 
working classes of this country But Mr Qu wanted to make definitely clear 
that even Geneva could not help India if India did not know how to help herself He 
assured the Federation that the Congress had realised its sense of responsibility by 
pee the resolution at Karachi about Fundamental Rights and he declared on be- 

alf of the Congress Governments that they stood by that resolution and would try to 
carry it out to thei utmost. 


Resolutions—2nd Day—19th December 1937 


The Federation concluded to-day after adopting a number of resolutions, urging 
the Central Government to undertake a programme of legislation with a view to ame- 
lioiating the conditions of labour and protesting against the continuous disregard by the 
Government of theit obligations under the International Conventions regarding the 
hours of employment, which were ratified sixteen yeais ago 

The Federation observed with great concern that some Provincial Governments 
even under the new regime, were using Section 144, Cr P C, and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, prohibiting meetings and processions and restricting the personal 
freedom of workers and urged them to amend Section 144, preventing its use in case 
of tiade disputes, and to repeal the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act 1 toto. 

The Federation also protested against the opening of fire on workers by the police 
sane ga Piovincial Governments to institute public enquiries in all cases of 
such firing 

The National Trades Union Federation has suggested that the Governments and 
the Legislatures in India should undertake a programme of labour legislation 10 the 
immediate future regarding social insurance of workers, of the hours of work to 48 
a eet the fixing of a minmmum living wago and the abolition of child labour 
under 15. 

In view of the grave menace to human life in coal $mines and the wastage of the 
natural resources of the country, the Federation has iequested the Central Govern- 
ment to give immediate effect to the recommendations embodied im the reports of the 
Coal Mining Committee and has urged them to send a delegation of Indian colliery 
workers to the ferthcoming tuiipartite conference convened by the Governing Body 
of the international Labour Office at Geneva, early next year. 

The Federation has deplored the policy on the patt of employers of labour, includ- 
ing the Provincial Governments, of discouraging the formation and growth of Trade 
union among their employers by refusnz vo grant recognition on various grounds and 
has wecuanten the Central and Provincial Governments to recognise unions and their 
employees. 

rsonssing the situation in the Far East, the Federation has condemned Japanese 
atrocities in China. 
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The Associated Chambers of Commerce 


Calcutta—20th. December 1937 


H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 


The prospects for the early inauguration of Federation were referred to by Ate 
Excellency the Viceroy in his address to the Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce held at Calcutta on the 20th. December 1937. “It would 
be foolish”, he remarked, “to rush ahead without taking all possible pains 
for the abhi elucidation of the various problems which present themselves.” 
Later, in his speech, His Excellency outlined the measures taken to improve 
the trade intelligence service by the appointment of Trade Commissioners in 
different centres abroad. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing the meeting, surveyed the political 
situation in the country. He referred at the outset to the working of Provincial 
Autonomy. Proceeding, Lord Linlithgow said : 

What I have said so far has been directed principally to the operation of that 
portion of the Government of India Act, of which we have had practical 
experience even if over a brief per ou There lies ahead of us the achievement of 
an ideal which is the ideal which inspired the framers of the Act, an ideal for which 
we owe a deep debt of gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of 
British India who participated in the deliberations which resulted in the present 
constitutional scheme. When I spoke to you a year ago, I said that in Hi judgment 
Federation was not remote. I have spared no effort in the period which has since 
elapsed for the solution of the problems inherent in the establishment of a Federa- 
tion. Those problems can never in their nature be simple. Their importance be- 
comes if possible greater when the Federation involves the combination and the co- 
operation not only of the great Provinces of British India, with their widely varyin 
conditions and Sanaa but of the historical Indian States with their long individu 
traditions and the harmonisation so far as possible into a common scheme of British 
Indian and Indian State interests and concerns. However great our anxiety—and no 
one’s can be greater than mine and that of the Secretary of State—to achieve 
at the earliest possible moment, the culmination of the scheme, embodied in the Act 
by the placing on the Indian Constitutional edifice, of which Provincial Autonomy is 
the first and essential stage, of the coping stone of Federation, it would be foolish 
to rush ahead without taking all possible pains for the preliminary elucidation of the 
various problems which present themselves. I arranged, as you know, with the object 
of ensuring that in reaching our conclusions, we had before us the fullest informa- 
tion as to the questions of concern to the Indian States for the despatch to the 
rulers of those States of emissaries of my own. I cannot overestimate the value of 
the approach thus made and of the information which those omissaries in the light 
of their discussions with the rulers made available to me of the points to which the 
States attached importance. 

It has been no light matter to analyse the results of those visits but I do not for 
a moment regret the delay which has been involved for it makes it possible for us 
to say that in the evolution of the great scheme, the framework of which is laid 
down in the Act of 1935 there was no aspect of which we were not conscious or to 
the effect of which we were failing to give full value. You can rely on me to con- 
tinue to urge forward with all the energy and all the personal interest which I hava 
in me, the completion of the scheme. I feel confident that the rulers of the Indian 
States with their long tradition of statesmanship and their cloar realisation of the 
one of world events and the fortunes of India can be relied upon to play 

eir part, 

I have spoken little so far of those immediate commercial problems which are of 
such direct concern to you and to those whom you represent. I have done so delibe- 
rately because in my judgment vital as those immediate problems are the matter of 
essential significance to all of us is the present and the future state of India, Pro- 
vincial Autonomy directly and immediately affects you and your affairs, That ig no 
less true of Federation and I am sure therefore that you will forgive me if in the 
remarks which I have the honour to address you to-day I have devoted so much 
time to these general aspects of the situation, 
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Let me touch now for a moment on certain of the developments which have taken 
lace in the last twelve months, developments which directly affect and are of direct 
interest to your Chamber. Two changes of greatimportance which have taken place 
since December of last year are the separation of Burma and the Provisions of the 
Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order which came into force in April last. The 
importance of close relations between India and Burma from the point of view of 
both the countries is one which is present to all of us and in the lengthy discussions 
which led up to the framing of the Trade Regulation Order, the constant preoccupa- 
tion of ny overnment was to ensure that the change in the status of Burma conse- 
uent on her separation from India should involve as little dislocation as possible in 
er commerce with India. In that, I think I am right in saying that we had the 
support of the entire trading community of both countries. I do not think that I 
am going too far when I say that even after this relatively short experience of the 
operation of the Order in Council, we can claim that our object has been attained 
nor do I feel the smallest doubt that you, gentlemen, wholly share my earnest and 
sincere hope that our trade relations with Burma will continue to show that com- 
mercial rivalry is not inconsistent with close and friendly co-oporation. 


There is a second important matter which has reached a decisive point in the 
twelve months since we last met. The lengthy trade negotiations which have taken 
place with Japan ended last April with the conclusion of the new agreement which 
was formally signed in London two months ago. Under that agreement we have been 
able to provide for responsible safeguards for our textile industry and a measure of 
security for our cotton growors and [ think that we can clalm in the light of the 

eneral tone of well-informed press comment in both countries and of the manner 

in which the terms of Agreement have been received by the trade that the agree- 
ment has given that reasonable satisfaction to both partios which is after all the only 
solid basis for the maintenance of friendly commercial relations between nations. 


The importance of the trade negotiations with the United Kingdom must ba 
very present to all of us to-day. Our discussions with the United Kingdom with 
the object of concluding a new agreement to replaco the Agreement concluded in 
1932 in pursuance of the Ottawa Pact aro still in progress, I am very conscious of 
the criticism which has been made—and widely made—that those negotiations have 
been unduly protracted. This is a criticism, natural as it may be to which, in my 
judgment, if regard is had to the volume and the importance of the trade between 
the two countries and to the complexity of tha issues involved an exaggerated 
importance ought not to be attached. To examine those details, frequently of so direct 
a relevance in a case such as this, inevitably will take time but there has been no 
break in the negotiations. There has hardly indeed been even a necessary pause and 
at the stage which thinzs have reached, I see no reason why, with patience and with 
understanding, we should not be ablo to look forward to the establishment on a satis- 
factory and mutual basis of our relations with our principal customer, 


I have paid close attention since I have been in India to the expansion of our 
trade intelligence service. Since we last met an Indian Trade Commissioner has 
opened his office in Japan. In a day or two from now an Indian Trade Commissioner 
for East Africa will be sailing from Bombay to assume his duties at Mombasa. A 
Trade Commissioner is to be appointed in New York. He will, I hope, open his 
office there in June of next year. The appointment of a Trade Commissioner at 
Alexandria with a view to the development of our trade interests in the Levant 
countries is actively under investigation. We can, in othor words, claim during the 
last twelve months to have taken decisions the result of which will be to develop our 
foreign trade intelligence service. I may, I think, appropriately in this connection 
refer to the recent decision to appoint an economist of international reputation as 
kKconomic Adviser to the Government of India. Addressing you, gentlemen, with your 
great experience of this matter I need Jay no emphasis on the fact that it is no longer 

ossible in the conditions of the present day for the economics of any great nation to 

e considered in isolation and you will feel with me that the expansion of our intelli- 
gence system would be of little use without a proper study and interpretation in India 
of the data which the expansion of that system make available. I am confident that we 
can look for assistanco of the utmost value from the advice and the wide international 
experience of the gentleman who has been selected for this most important post. 


I am accused from time to time of displaying an interest in agriculture which is 
close to a degree which leaves me little time to consider the improvement of industry. 
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Gentlemen, I am deeply and sincerely concerned with agricultural problems—I think 
they are of the utmost importance to industry and I am sure that it is vital to indus- 
try if real progress is to be made that agriculture in the countryside should be in a 
flourishing condition and I am glad to see the recognition which your Chairman gave 
in his speech to-day of the importance of the condition of agriculture. Let me at 
once, however, repudiate any suggestion that because I am interested in agriculture, 
I do not take the closest and the most informed interest in the industrial problem. 
My own considerable experience of great industrial concerns has provided me with 
some degree of familiarity with the problems of industry and I would add with a 
natural incentive, while I hold my present charge, to do all in my power to further 
industrial development and prosperity in India. Yuu may be sure that I shall at all 
times be ready and open to any suggestions which I may receive from the commercial 
interests of this country. I hope sincerely that the Industrial Conference which took 
place at Lahore a few days ago under the chairmanship for the first time, of my 
Commerce Member in whose portfolio the subject has recently been included, will pro- 
duce results of real value. I would draw your particular attention to the discussions 
on industrial surveys and the connected subject of the developmeat of schemes of 
apprenticeship and the several schemes for helping young men of the educated classes 
to start and conduct small industrial enterprises. 


You know, I think, how anxious I am to give all the help I can to the solution 
of the problem of unemployment which as I have fiequently indicated in the past is 
so great a source of anxiety and which bears so hardly and so undesorvedly on the 
middle class in this country. I know how conscious the Provincial Governments are of 
its importance and I am sure that we can look with confidence to them for their 
fullest and their most sympathetic cooperation. 


1 have detained you too Jong and I do not propose to say more than a word more 
but I would like to say first of all how much importanco I attach to the 
generous acknowledgment made by your Chairman of tho full consideration given 
to all the interests concerned during the passage of the Insurance Bill. I full 
associate myself with the tribute he has paid to the success and the fairness with 
which this most contentious Bill was piloted through the Central legislature by the 
Law Member. 

You have referred in your speech to the Motor Vehicles legislation now under 
the contemplation of my Government, This is a question to which, as you know for 
sometime past, the Government of India have been giving close attention. The 
general lines of the Bill have recently been considered at Delhi by the transport 
Advisory Council and I trust that the measure which will emerge out of those 
discussions will be found to be generally satisfactory to all the interests concerned. 


Let me say, too, how glad I am that it should be proposed to revise the 
Merchandise Marks Act and to introduce a scheme of statutory trade mark 
registration. The growth of industrialisation in India and the piogressive diversifica- 
tion of the country’s foreign trade lend additional importance to this question. I 
have felt increasingly in the light of press and other comments that the demand for 
protection against infringement both at home and abroad is most strong. My 
Governments are fully aware of the difficulties which the owners of trade marks 
at present experience in India and I am very ready, and indeed anxious, to meet 
the demands of the trading community for the introduction of a system of statutory 
registration. I do not ignore that there are controversial points which must be 
settled before any measure can be introduced in the legislature and I have taken 
steps to ensure that these shall be examined in detail by the expert Departments 
concerned. Let me only say that I realise to the full the importance of the issues. 
Commercial opinion will be fully consulted before any decision is reached as to the 
advisability of proceeding with the scheme. I am confident that you will share my 
view as to the importance of overcoming difficulties and of giving effect to a scheme 
of this nature. 

Before I conclude I would like most heartily to associate myself with the tribute 
which your chairman has to-day paid to your new Governor. [ have known him 
for many years and he and I have worked together in closest and most intimate 
touch during the time that I have been Viceroy. He takes the place of a great 
iG vernor who has, you will agree with me, rendered service of the utmost value 

rke'"and therefore to India. No one who knows Lord Brabourne can for a 
tas tn, the abt that with his remarkable qualities, his energy and his wide experience, 
me tion to the welfare of this presidency and of India will be outstanding. 
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Indeed, I know of no man better equipped to hold th char which he 
entered last month. ee BHP Great ChAT: REO8 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the welcome you have given me to-day and 
the opportunity you have given me of thinking aloud on some of the major problems 
which cannot but be always in the mind of those on whom there rests the 
responsibility for goverument in India. Your sympathy, your co-operation, your 
realisation of the many aspects of the problems confronting us will be of inestimable 
value to me. You can rely as far as I am concerned on a sympathetic approach, 
in the light of my own experience of the difficulties and the anxieties which 
confront all businessmen, to your difficulties and problems. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 
Reiger From Dovupie Taxation 


Mr. G. A. Bambridge (Madras Chamber) moved a resolution on income-tax urging 
upon the Central Government the need for an early review of the present arrange- 
ments for granting relief from double taxation borne by an assossee taxed in British 
India as well as in Mysore and other States. He said that in the letter to the 
Associated Chambers, the Government of India had stated that the latrer had already 
been in correspondence with Mysore over the subject. The present resolution was 
meant to secure information as to how far the matter had further progressed and 
if the Government had been able to achieve anything by the negotiations. Both the 
Associated Chambers and the Government were fully awaro that the administration 
of the Income-tax Act in certain Indian States resulted in undue proportion of 
double income-tax relief to an assessee to the detriment of British India revenue. 
The underlying principle of relief from double taxation should be that when an 
income was subjected to taxation in the Indian States as well as British India the 
assessees should be granted relief to such extent that -the final amount of taxation 
borne by him would not exceed the amount ho would be cillad upon to pay on 
the income concerned in tho country having the higher rate of taxation. He therefore 
suggested some form of arbitration tribunal consisting of representatives of the 
Government of India, the Indian States and non-official opinion which might provide 
a mothod of deciding the points at issue. 

Mr. W. J. Young, Bengal Chamber, supported the resolution He said that to 
cover all possible cases they asked for relief to the extent of lesser of the taxes. 
They were told a year ago that there was “more than a suspicion” that the British 
Indian Government did not receive its full share of the tax and this condition of 
affairs was not unknown to the Government. That condition still persisted, but as 
the proposer of the resolution had said, the Government were no doubt doing 
everything possible for its revenue. They hoped this was so. As human beings 
they abhorred taxation of all kinds, but as good citizens they strongly objected to 
their Governmont not receiving its fair share of what was _ oxtracted from the 
commercial community. 


SuRCHARGE ON INcomE Tax 


Mr. G. H. Cooke, Bombay Chamber, supported the resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. H. S. Richardson (Bengal Chamber) moved a resolution on the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. Ie said the level of taxation which was 
borne mainly by a very small section of the community was evon now too high. 
This depletion of the resources of industry, occurring at a most inopportune time 
as it did, must retard the growing confidenco of the public in tho future of industrial 
enterprise in India. If heavy taxation did not stop the process of industrialisation 
it had checked its celerity. 


Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay), seconding the resolution, said theirs might be a 
voice crying in the widerness, but still that voice must be raised as loud as_ possible. 
Mr. Richardson's 1ematks regarding tle income-tax experts’ report should be 
pointers for close consideration by the Select Committee to which, he understood, 
the Income-tax Bill would be referred at the next session of the House. Mr. 
Richardson had raised certain very excellent points which would be most useful 
and he was also certain that oriticism in the same direction from other quarters 
would bo forthcoming. The resolution was carried. 
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Protgction to Corron Growers 


Mr, C. L, Buss (Karachi Chamber) moved the resolution for the protection of 
Indian cotton growers. He said the catastrophic fallin price and-lack of export demand 
had already produced a financial situation in the Pnnjab and Sind which was bordering 
on a crisis. Therefore, an assured market must be found and it was the contention 
of the Karachi Chamber that such a market could be found in the United Kingdom. 
Obviously, he said, there would be strong opposition in interested quarters to any 
propion for further reduction of the import duty on United Kingdom piecegoods, 

ut he suggested that the well-being of agricultural provinces like the Punjab and 
Sind could not be indefinitely subordinated to the artificial fostering of protected 
industries, If necessary. a sliding scale might he agreed to as in the case of Japan, 
but the proposal would have to be really attractive to the United Kingdom. 

Rat Bahadur P, Mukherjee (Punjab) while sympathising with the spirit of the 
resolution regretted that he was unable to support the resolution wholeheartedly. If 
there was to be any quota system between the United Kingdom and India in regard 
to cotton textile goods the quantity of cotton should be the determining factor. 


Mr. A. MeIntosh (Bombay) suggested an amended resolution running as follows : 
“In view of the very serious situation which has arisen in the cotton trade due to 
world supplies being vastly in excess of the estimated consumption and recent events 
in China which appear likely to result in the replacement to some considerable extent 
of Indian cotton by Chinese cotton in Japan, the prospects of satisfactory disposal 
of the Indian crop must be a serious problem. The Association, therefore, urges on 
the Government of India the necessity of incorporating in the trade discussion with 
the United Kingdom the consideration of an arrangement whoreby an assured market 
for Indian cotton of suitable qualities may be found in the United Kingdom.” 

Tho amended resolution was put to vote and carried. Bengal and three other 
chambers did not exercise their votes. 


Srampe Dury on Currenoy Birzs 


Mr. G. A. Todrick moved and Mr. C. W. Tosh (Upper India Chamber) seconded 
the resolution on stamp duty on inland currency bills, which was carried. 


Tax on Foreicn [Ncomes 


_ Mr. G. H. Cooke (Bombay Chamber) moved an amended resolution on foreign 
incomes which ran as follows: “This Association is of opinion that the recommenda- 
tions of the Incometax I quiry Committee to tax foreign incomes of residents not 
domiciled in India on the basis of the whole income arising is inequitable and urges 
the Government of India to accept the principle of taxation on reciprocal basis with 
other countries in which case the United Kingdom renders Indians t1esident in the 
U. K. assessable for income-tax on income arising in or remitted to U. K. only.” 
Mr. Cooke said if the proposals of the Committce were accepted by the Central 
Government two classes of people of non-Indian domicile were affected chiefly, 
firstly those who take up appointments in India over a period of years interspersed 
by periods of Jeave in countries of their domicile and finally retire from this country 
and secondly those who paid regular annual visits to India as was the custom of 
many overseas sales representatives, His contention was it should be recognised 
that one country only should have the right to levy tax on individuals of domicile 
and none other. 

Sir George Campbell, supporting Mr. Cooke’s resolution, said if the proposals 
of the Committee were accepted the result wculd be to penalise the honest tax-payer 
and perhaps turn some from the paths of ighteousness. Evasion would be more 
widespread than under the present system. The effect on non-domiciled persons 
wonld be that they would be subject to taxation on that portion of their forei 
income which they could not enjoy in India. This hardship was recognised in the 
United Kingdom, where the Codication Committee, with no less than 137 years’ 
income-tax records and precedents to guide them, endorsed those special provisions 
dealing with the foreign income of a son-domiciled person which was a feature of 
the United Kingdom income-tax law. The objection put forward by the experts to 
this universally accepted distinction between domiciled and non-domiciled persons 
was that it would amount in fact to discrimination. This was due to the failuro 
on the part of the experts to recognise the existence in India of many communities 
domiciled in other parts of Asia or America or elsewhere. This reference to 
discrimination was open to the strongest objection. Sir George Campbell held 
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that both the United Kingdom and India schemes of 1931 and the exports themselves 
had publicly recognised the right of non-domiciled persons for special treatment in 
this matter. “I would, if necessary and if possible claim this as the right of a 


safer : 8 
minority community, which must claim the protection of Government,” concluded 
Sir George. 


The resolution was carried unanimously, 


Post & Trtecrarn Servicss 


Moving the resolution on the shortcomings of the post and telegraph services, 
Colonel: W. Rae, D. 8. O. (Calicut Chamber) said the postal service might be good in 
Calcutta and other larger cities but they were living far away and near a single rail- 
way line. Possibly their dissatisfaction might be enhanced by the fact that many of 
their letters were missent to Calcutta. Referring to the telegraph services, he quoted 
what a leading newspaper in Madras had published about the delays in receiving press 
messages from different centres of India. That state of affairs, he said, would not be 
tolerated in the United Kingdom and should not be tolerated here as well. Justifying 
the abolition of phonogram charge of two annas or failing that its reduction to one 
anna, Mr. Rae said a little tightening up all round, not only in the telegraphs but also 
in the postal department, mgiht produce remarkable results and this was the point 
which they wanted the new Member for Communications to consider. 

Mr. P. H. Guest (Northern India Chamber) seconding the resolution on tho posts 
and telegraph services, said that since the last meeting and as a result of the action 
taken by the Posts and Telegraphs Department consequent on the resolution passed at 
that meeting, there seemed to be no doubt that some improvement had been registered, 
but the position was still far from satisfactory. Instancing the case of delay, the 
speaker Said it appeared that at this rate of progress the only punishment that would 
be possible when a fault was discovered would be to stop the agra which he (the 
offending servant) would be then enjoying. He submitted that this distressing fact 
was not a fault of the service but of the apparent inability of the Department to find 
out the fault and take disciplinary action. Conditions could no” Improve if the orga- 
nisation was such that it took more than four months to discover the culprit. The 
root cause of the trouble, he added, appeared to be inefficiency in supervision. If 
this resolution were to be passed unanimously it ought to remove any doubts that 
might ot still lingering in the minds of the Governme nt as to the advisability of this 

roposal. 
J Bannotlibg the resolution, Rat Bahadur P. Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce) said he had travelled between two places, New Delhi and Calcutta, and still he 
suffered from the postal disadvantages to which references had been made by the pro- 
poser of the resolution. Even when he instructed his office to utilise express service 


no improvement was felt, He, therefore, supported the resolution. The resolution was 
put to vote and carried, 


WITnoDRAWAL OF TarirF VALUATIONS 


Moving the resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations without notice, Mr. 
A. McIntosh (Bombay Chamber) said the Government had issued a notification cancel- 
ling tariff valuations on various items and transferencves to the ad valorem list. These 
items included copper aud yellow metal sheets. It was presumed the reason for this 
step was the desire of the Government to secure enhanced revenue from the increased 
market valuation of these -imports, He criticised this policy because it created 
difficulties which did not appear to have heen fully realised. 

Seconding the resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations without notice Mr, 
8S. C. Lyttleton, p. 8. 0. (Bengal Chamber) said it was quite obvious that there were 
very good reasons for pee tariff valuations in the case of certain goods, particularly 
those subject to sudden and violent fluctuations in value and those reasons had not 
oles p pen The immediate effect of the abrupt removal of tariff valuation on yellow 
metal sheets this year would be chaos in the market and losses to good many dealers. 
The more far-reaching and harmful effects of such actions on the part of the Gov- 
ernment were they contributed so greatly to nervousness and that feeling of uncer- 
ie of which they already had quite enough in the world to-day. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. W. R. Stevens (Narayanganj Chamber), mcving the resolution on navigation 
lights for country craft on rivers, said the matter had now become more acute on 
account of the muoh larger country boat traffic in the riverine areas of East Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. Hoe was not sure one in a thousand manjhis in East Bengal was 
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acquainted with the Jaw on the subject and therefore the danger to life and property 
was obvious and it was to minimise this risk that the resolution had been put for- 
ward, If, however, he added, the resolution was carried and the Government accepted 
it, his Chamber’s suggestion was that an Act or rules should be created rather as an 
educative and protective measure than as a repressive measure. At present a fine 
of Rs, five hundred could be levied on the offender but his Chamber would. be satisfied 
if it was made half, provided the Act made offence cognisable and choukidars and 
daffadars in the country areas were empowered to take cognisance of any breach of 
the lighting rules. 

Mr Anwardley (Bengal Chamber) supported the resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. The session at this stage concluded. 


The Indian Economic Conference 


21st. Session—Hyderabad—28th. December 1937 
The Welcome Address 


The 21st. session of the Indian Economic-Conference opened at Hyderabad on the 
28th. December 1937. More than two hundred delegates attendod the Conference, 
besides a large number of officials and non-officials. 


Nawab Mahdi Yaer Jung Bahadur, President,of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates. In the course of his speech the Nawab said that Hyderabad had a 
reat deal in common with British India in the economic problems that it had to 
ace. Two important problems, namely, unemployment of educated youths and pros- 
erity of agriculturists, were being tackled by the Government who were trying to 
improve the life of agriculturists and recognising their education to enable in future 
their young men from schools to take up panes work. They were proceeding 
on somewhat differont lines from British India, In British India the slogan was earn 
while you learn, but in Hyderabad they found earning and learning would not go to- 
gether. They were making p:imary education more attractive, more comprehensive 
and more suitable. In the secondary stage, they hoped to give a vocational bias to 
boys and girls so that in the later stage, those who were qualifiod might take up 
different lines. That was a great experiment. But they were determined to try it out. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydart before oponing tho Conference read out the 
following message from II. E. H. the Nizam :— 


The Nizam’s Message 


“I feel gratified when I see that the Osmania University is not only spreadin 
enlightenment among my subjects, but is also creating more and more intellectua 
contact with other parts of India, At the beginning of the year, we had the Jndian 
Science Congress in our midst and at the end of it, Iam pleased to know that the 
economists of India are holding their twenty-first session in the capital of my 
Dominions, The prosperity of our country is closely connected with tho scientific 
study of its economic problems and it is a happy sign that we in India have realised 
the importance of this science and have made provision for the teaching of Econo- 
mics in our universities I hope that this Conferonce will stimulate the interests of 
my people in their economic affairs and in the possibilities of the economic develop- 
ment of Hyderabad. India is a country of rich natural endowments and it is the 
privilege of Indian economists to show ways and means of placing [ndia in line with 
the most advanced countries of the world.” 


The Opening Address 


In opening the conference, Sir Akbar said that he greatly valued the opportunity 
afforded to him of extending to so many distinguished economists oP India a 
hearty welcome to the capital of a premier; Indian State. He regarded their 
choice of venue as highly significant. As economists they were naturally 
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conscious of ties which Imked Indian States and British India and their presence 
in Hyderabad afforded additional proof of the importance of the place which 
States were now recognised as holding in the polity of their motherland. 


The days had long gone by, continued Sir Akbar, when Indian States were 
regarded a3 mere unwanted appendages of British India. For it was now 
recognised that they were the traditional exponents of a political urge which had 
made itself manifest thioughont many centures of ther history. This urge was 
derived from astonishing range and vatiety of culture which were the glory 
of India. The preservation of these cultures was as much a part of their national 
heritage as the right of thei country as a whole to control its own destinies. From 
very early times, Indian States had been traditional homes of Indian culture and 
thiough all vicissitudes of changing fashion, had preserved intact the ancient 
cultural conceptions of India The richness and variety of Indian local cultures 
plesented no obstacle to the progress of the country as a whole, indeed they might 
discern in the 1ecent inauguration of provincial autonomy in British India a 
recognition of the value of the principle of local diversity, which was the 
counterpart of the fundamental unity of their country The true welfare of the 
great land of India depended upon the nice preservation of an equilibrium between 
forces which derived then strength from age old striving for local autonomy Each 
set of forces was indispensable with its proper sphere and the country on the whole 
suffered if one set of forces was permitted to trespass too widely upon the sphere 
of operation of the other. The realisation of this vital truth had throughout inspired 
the Asafiah House of Hyderabad to adopt its two-fold policy of contributing on the 
one hand to the welfare of India as a whole and preserving on the other that wealth 
of tradition, admunistiativoe, cultural, social and economic, which was characteristic 
of the genius of the people of these Dominions. In Hyderabad, they presented a 
miniature pictuie of Indian as a whole and Deccan: culture has been built up through 
centuries by a synthesis of diverse 1aces and different faiths To this synthesis, 
Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim elements had all made their contribution He hoped 
that in the couse of their welcome visit to Hyderabad, they would find opportunities 
of exploring fot themselves the rich treasures in the realms of art and architecture 
which constituted some of Hyderabad s most distinctive contribution to the cultural 
wealth of India. 

Sin Akbar then referied to certain topics which demanded the close and concen- 
trated attention of all men of goodwill The problem springing most readily imto 
the minds of them all was that of unemployment. This problem had been analysed 
from many different points of view. At the moment, there was not enough work 
of particular kinds for pcople who desired to undertake productive Jabour. He 
suggested that in essence the problem was one of readjustment. Their country 
possessed natural resources of almost every kind. If these were utilised widely and 
well, he for one could not believe that there would not be work for all, They must, 
on the one hand, modify their economy to permit scientific utilisation of these 
natural resources and on the other bring about such changes in traditional lines of 
their educational system that the msing generation was adequately fitted to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities thus opened to it. The reorganisation of the educational 
system of the State was based upon the necessity of bringing education into confor- 
mity with the needs of the people By pete this policy, they would be solving 
the problem of educated unemployment and also aiming at a widespiead development 
of the economic resources of the State. A combination of these two benefits would 
lead to cumulative advantage The new methods and new ways, revealed to them 
through progress and application of scientific hnowledge, would in their turn, lead 
to a more balanced adjustment of their whole economy. Government and the govern- 
ed would alike benefit fiom the increasing intimacy of relation between natural 
resources and trained intelligence. He hoped that their deliberations would throw 
light upon many of these problems. 


Proceeding Si: Akbar referred to the problem of .indigenous banking and said that 
in Hyderabad. the piincipal problem was to cc ordinate and connect with one another 
innumerable channels, large and small, through which capital resources of the country 
flowed. The particular line of enquiry ove: which they in Hyderabad were engaged 
at the moment was that of co-oldinating their capital resources so as to use them 
most effectivery for the agricultural and industiial reconstruction of the State. At the 
present moment an expert inquiry was being conducted into this side of the problem 
and he hoped they would be pioiited much by their own discussion, 
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Referring to trade cycle which was linked with the problem ot maronows banking, 
Sir Akbar said that in many western countries, as they were well aware, it was 
regarded as one of the duties of the State to influence so far as might be the course 
of trade cycle by taking such measures as seemed caloulated to level off the apex of 
booms and giade steepness of depressions 

Sir Akbar then made a 1eference to the rehabilitation of provincial finances and 
said that the success of self-government in the provinces, of which the measure 
was the benefit conferred upon the people, must depend very Jargely on the capacity 
of those now assuming the direction of provincial governments to utilise most the 
scientific and financial resources at their disposal. In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Department made a triennial allotment for each department on the basis of its 
average annual expenditure which led to thoughtful and well-conside:ed schemes of 
long range development and eliminated that wasteful outlay which some times charac- 
terised the departmental expenditure towards the end of each twelve month under the 
system of annual budgeting where the unspent balance had to be returned, By a 
furthe: 1efinement, they had introduced the system under which the surplus at the 
end of the triennial period was shared between the department showing a surplus 
and various nation bmiding departments of the State This system, it had been 
found, woiked for economy and efficiency im management and he hoped, might be 
found useful in other parts of the country also 

Continuing Ser Akbar said that in all the matters referred to above, their was 
one fundamental postulate—an adequate knowledge of economics Accurate statistics 
constituted the sole guide for both the economist and the administrator as without a 
knowledge of precise facts, their decision would not remain uninfluenced by personal 
equation Party politics, and turmoil of election, the need of attracting the suffiage of 
people turned inevitably one into a partisan of one view or the other ‘Without the 
assistance of accurate statistics they had no material upon which they could form a 
right judgment But even when the material was available, 1t was necessary that 
they should eonsider it with impartial minds, ‘*We must free ourselves from the 
trammels of communalism, we must recognise the fundamental unity of our interests. 
It 1s in this direction 1f I may say so that the Indian Economic Conference consist- 
ing as it does of men trained by thei academic experience to take detached views, 
can provide invaluable guidance to the administrators and statesmen of our country.’ 
They in Hyderabad were in a position which called for a economic penne. No 
one was more keenly alive than they were to the dangers of imsufficiently considered 
State intervention At the same time, unless economic progiess proceeded in accor- 
dance with ordered plan, past work and past investigations where all labour lost and 
potential advance might degenerate into a policy of drift It was along these lines 
thoy weie facing and considering problems which confi:onted them in the economic 
sphere. He had already alluded to the emphasis which they wete laying on voca- 
tional education. He had futher alluded to their present inquiry into banking 
They were investigating the economic burdens of their agriculturists and the possibi- 
lities of relief through consolidation of holdings, liquidation of debts and increased 
security of tenure combined with improvements in methods of agriculture and in the 
condition of land It was hoped that in connection with the banking inquiry they 
might lay the groundwo1k for increasing credit facilities where svientific marketing 
and grading of produce had already been undertaken Provision of cheap power was 
in their hands and a survey was beimg made with the object of utilising the hydro- 
electric resources of the State Additional railway development would result in the 
opening up of areas of great economic potentiality. It should be a part of planning 
to think out how best to preserve the balance between private enterprise and State 
action. Sir Akbar concluded wishing their deliberations all success. 


The Presidential Address 


In the course of his address Dr. P J, Thomas said that the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion held its first session at Calcutta twenty years ago ‘Since then the Association 
has grown in number and influence A momentous step in self-government has lately 
been taken in the Provinces of India, and the Association 1s expected to give the 
lead 1n economic matters to these Governments It1is for persons of per age and 
mellowed wisdom to give such a lead Ishall only perform the nands by giving a 
brief analysis of what I consider to be our fundamental economic problem to day.” 

“The most distressing feature of India’s economic position’ Dr. Thomas said, “is 
that in spite of the large increase 1n foreign trade and industrial production in the 
last seventy years, there has not been any appreciable improvement in the standard 
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of living of the masses. With all the increase in production labourers in organised 
industries still number only 1.6 millions or less than half per cent of the total 
population. Our information about income and standard oof living is inadequate, but 


we have enough evidence ts show that living standards, even of urban labourers, 
remain very low. 


“It has lately been customary to impute the economic ills of India to the trade 
depression. In many countries, especially those narrowly specialising in certain kinds 
of industry or agriculture, there has been a severe setback in production, trade and 
employmont ; but in India, on the other hand, the years of the depression coincided 
with a large expansion in industrial production, thanks largely to the Government's 
tariff policy. Since 1928-29, the production of cotton piecegoods has increased by 89 
pe cent, sugar by 1016 per cent, pig-iron by 213 per cent, and steel by 151 per cent. 

or has exvort irade fallen in quantum. There has been a large increase in the 
exports of raw jute, raw cotton and oil-seeds, which are the mainstay of our com- 
mercial agriculture, The increase between the post-war period and 1936-37 was 50 
per cent in cotton, 67 per cent in raw jute, and 380 per cent in groundnut. No doubt 
the terms of trade turned against India by a large disparity between export and im- 
pore prices (22 points) between 1929 and 1931, but the disparity got narrowed down 
o 4 points in 1936-37. All this helped in maintaining purchasing power in the coun- 
try. Rural debt is still a serious problem, but it was a crying evil even in 1928 
and no degree of recovery will wipe it cut. It can only be cured by a reconstruction 
of rural economy. Therefore, the problem of India, to-day, is not merely one of 
qorayery; but of solving our perennial problem of poverty and a low standard of 
iving. 

“India has abundant natural resources and a large labour supply to utiliza them. 

@ two prime essentials for economic activity are therefore available in ample mea- 
sure, and yet the resources remain untapped and man remains poor. For this state 
of things, various causes have been assigned. In my opinion, it is due to two factors : 
(1) ineffcient and inadequate production and (2) inequitable distribution. These two 
causes interact on each other at many points. 


In India, the as whether he be a cultivator or an artisan, depends on 
moneylenders and traders for capital and marketing, and the nature of the bargain is 
generally such that he seldom gets any reasonable share of the fruits of his labour. 
All over the world, even in Soviet Russia and the U §. A., agriculturists obtain a 
much smaller portion of the national income than their labour entitles them to. The 
agencies that trade in ot ae eas produce obtain with less effort a much larger share 
of the incomo from land. The position is worst in India, because here the middleman 
makes profit not only by handling agricultural produce but by advaucing money to the 
agriculturist on unconscionable teims, In the ryotwari areas, the Government too 
ets a good slice of the income from land. What is left to the cultivator is hardly a 
iving wage, and he has soon to borrow for maintaining himself and family. Thus even in 
normal times, the agriculturist is in want and in debt; and when crops fail or cattle 
die, he has to mortgage his land, aud mortgages generally end in loss of land. Nearly 
the same conditions obtain in the handicrafts; and the artisans are everywhere 
steeped in poverty and debt. 


“With the dawn of modern economic conditions in India—a money economy, 
statutory rights in land, registration of money claims, laws of contract and eivil pro- 
cedure and courts to administer them—the lot of the agriculturists only became 
worse. Thoir credit increased when land laws were enacted, but facile credit proved 
a curse to most of them. Landholders freely used their credit to borrow, mostly 
for non-productive purposes ; but payment was difficult and the new law courts, un- 
like the old panchayats, gave all facilities to the creditor to recover his claims. Thus 
Jand alienation became common and “the condition of the agriculturists became worse. 
With the increase of foreign trade after 1860, towns grew in size, an urban middle 
class arose and professional men carved out large incomes, but the rural masses who 
made all this possible benefited little by it, The balance of trade in favour of India 
went on increasing year after year, and much money flowed into the country, but 
the bulk of it wentinto the pockets of meivhunts, money-lenders, and other middlemen. 


“Had the people who obtained the bulk of the profits from agriculture and 
handicrafts invested their earnings in productive -enterprises, the economic system 
would have functioned better. This is what happens in all advanced countries 
including Japan. In 1868, when Japan was opened to foreign trade, the landlord an 
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trader put their savings into productive enterprise and thus the country developed 
rapidly. But in India, the habits of moneyed persons have -not been conducive to 
productive activity. They bought gold or Jands or gave out money at high rates 
of interest to needy sone all more or less sterile pursuits. Yoar after year, a 
large part of the trade {balances in favour of India came in the form of gold or 
silver mostly for hoarding purposes. Between 1835 and 1925, as much as Rs. 1,300 
crores, or 52 percent, of our merchandise balances were converted into gold and 
silver thus got sterilised. 

“As the savings of the country were so largely hoarded, labourers found little 
opportunity at home and sold their labour abroad, on such unfavourable terms and 
with such undesirable results to make Indian coolie Jabour an object of contempt. 
Nor had educated persons any chance for suitable employment, and those who 
received education in the new schools crowded into the Government services or be- 
came Jawyers. It must be admitted that the influx of British capital into the railways, 
jute mills and tea plantations of India from about 1860 did something to relieve the 
persistent paucity of purchasing power in this country. But such investments slowed 
down during the war and have almost ceased since. Year after yoar, increasing num- 
bers of eligible persons have been sent out by the Universities, and with all the 
elaborations of the administrative machinery, the Government have found it impossible 
to employ them all. 


“The state of things explained above seems to lend support to some of the familiar 
under-consumption theories. Too large a proportion of the income derived from pro- 
duction has bean going to the capitalist classes, while the producing and labouring 
classes have been living on the subsistence level. Unfair tenancy conditions, unjust 
Joan transactions and inequitable modes of marketing have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about this condition. The result has been under-consumption, which in turn had 
Jed to under-production. Owing to the largely unproductive use of savings year after 
year, little increase of investment has taken place, and the common people have been 
always under-employed and have been living on minimum requirements. 


“Not only has this baneful system kept India poor and undeveloped; it has also 
upset the balance of world economy. Had the purchasing power of the teeming 
millions of India and China been higher, economic internationalism would have func- 
tioned more harmoniously and food-stuffs would not have been destroyed in one part 
of the world while the other part was hungering for food. Therefore, from every 
point of view, national or international, social or economic, selfish or altruistic, it is 
necessary to raise the standard of living of the Indian masses to a higher level, and 
this must be the prime consideration in our future policy. A larger production and 
better distribution,—this, in short, is the problem of India to-day. 


“It is clear from the above that our economic problem is somewhat different from 
that of most Western countries. To many of those countries, the problem is chiefly 
one of distribution. For us in India, production is still the principal problem ; we 
have a large potential market for all kinds of consumption of goods and therefore produc- 
tion must be increased. in order that there may be more goods and more _purchasin 
power to buy them. We have so small an aggregate income to be distributed that a 
talk of equalisation is somewhat premature. Social justice is indeed needed, but its 
claims must not be so urged as to deflect us from our main purpose. Further, in 
devising the plan for rebuilding our economic system, o ur national genius and cul- 
tural heritage must also be taken into account.” 


Dr. Thomas observed: “A good many persons think that the immediate need of 
India is the rapid expansion of large-scale industries. Few will deny that the present 
economic system of India is overweighted on the agricultural side and that a larger 
proportion of the population must be made to depend on industries, but all will not 
agree that wholesale mechanisation will solve our problem. On the mass production 
basis, all the requirements of India in the way of finished goods can be met by a few 
factories congregated in one or two centres, but on this basis we cannot give employ- 
ment to a fraction of those who need work. 


“No doubt, a certain number of key industries will have to be conducted on the 
mass production basis in Jarge factories with all the up-to-date equipment, but in 
the case of ordinary industries nearly as much efficiency can be secured in small 
units, especially if cheap electric power can be distributed and provision made for 
efficient marketing, ecent hydro-electric developments and improvements in 
transport enable such scattered units to obtain the external economies which hitherto 
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were available only to large factories. It is the cherised aspiration of our best minds 
that this country must be saved from the moral aud physical ills resulting from 
Industrialism, and Mahatma Gandhi's lead in this respect may with advantage be 
accepted in other countries also. That an efficient industrial development is possible 
on this basis has heen demonstrated by Japan, where the bulk of the industrial 
labourers are employed in small production units. Even in Europe—especially France 
and Germany—small industries still play a large part in the economic system, In 
Germany half the number of industrial workers are employed in handicrafts.” 


Emphasising the importance of agricultural improvement, the [resident stated: 
“However rapid our industrialization may be, the majority of people in this country 
will have to draw their sustenance from agriculture. Further, industrial development 
in this country is necessarily dependent on agricultural improvoment. The low 
productivity in Indian agriculture atiscs chiefly from certain imperfections in the 
system of Jand tenure, rural credit and marketing. By bringing more land under 
irrigation and by introducing improved mothods of agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
pocorn can be largely increased in India. The high cost of seasonal credit can 

e reduced and wasteful markting methods eliminated by the introduction of a system 
of controlled credit, operated by the co-operative societies under the careful supervi- 
sion of the Government, 


“Some people believe that all these improvements are only possible by following 
Soviet or Fascist methods. A totalitarian State would destroy the valuable cultural 
ani spiritual foundations of India and would subject this country to a drab 
materialism. No doubt a much greater discipline is needed if our people are to 
advance, economically, and a certain amount of compulsion will also be required as a 
temporary measure. But this can be done without stamping out freedom. In my 
Opinion, the co-operative method is best suited for improving Indian economic 
life. Of course, 1ts operations must be extended over a wider sphere than mere 
credit or cousumption. 


“An increase of national income is not sufficient to raise the standard of 
living. Income must be more equitably distributed so that the masses may have 
greater purchasing power than hithe:to. More of the national dividend must 
stay with the producing and labouring classes. The system of rural credit and 
matketing suggested above is calculated to improve distribution as well as 
increase production seeing that the producer is himself the labourer in most cases. 
Better tenancy laws are also necessary. In industry, statutory provision is 
needed for assuring to the labourers a minimum standard. A comprehensive 
ae of social insurance is needed, and the cultivator must not be left out 
of it. 

“The financial pene of the Government can doa great deal to lighten the 
burdens on the rural population and to tone down the inequities of distribution. 
It is generally admitted that tho system of Jand tax obtaining in India is 
regressive seeing that it takes no account of tho tax-payer’s ability. Not only 
Jand revenue, but our financial system as a whole, stands in need of readjustment 
in order that it may be approximated to the ideal of maximum social advantage. 
We have now come to a stage at which the improvement of economic conditions 
largely depends on a bold increase of expenditure. Owing to an effete economic 
and social organisation all the money that the tax-payer pays does not reach the 
treasury, nor does all the expenditure undertaken iy the Government reach the 
masses. A readjustment of the economic mechanism is therefore necessary. A 
pt part of the money required for this new policy must come from loans. The 
oan policy of the Government in India is very conservative. The result is the 
comparatively light burden of public debt. But the country is crying for drinking 
water and roads and irrigation works, and it is necessary to quicken the progress 
of such productive woiks. The best time to launch such a policy was in 1933 
and 1934, when the depression reached the bottom.” 


Adverting to our foreign trade, Dr. Thomas said : “Absolute self-sufficienc 
is not a suitable goal for any nation, not even for a sub-continent like India wit 
all her varied resources. We have to pay our dues abroad by means of our 
expoit trade, and even if these diminish, we shall need various goods from 
outside and we must exchasge them for the produce of uur iabour. The present 
reckless drive for self-sufficiency will not only weaken world economy but may 
undermine the foundations of civilised economic life. India must avoid both the 
extremes. In other words, we must have a co-ordinated economic system within 
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the country so that we may not be hit when foreign trade fails, Firstly, there 
must be a balance between industrial and agricultural production. Secondly, our 
agriculture itself must bea balanced one, That is to say, the diversified cropping 
which is already a feature of our agricultural economy must be maintained intact 
and wherever possible there must bea balance between food-crops and other 
orops, Thirdly, there must be a balance between the different industries so far as 
possible, The production of an article like cotton cloth or sugar need not be 
concentrated in one province or area, ‘he indiscriminate springing up of 
factories must not be permitted ; recent tendencies in the Indian sugar industry 
clearly point to the need for State regulation. The Jocation, size and labour 
conditions of new factories must be prescribed carefully in the national interest. 

_ Concluding his address, Dr. Thomas said: “What Russia sought to do and did 
in & monstrous way we must do in a peaceful manner. It is for us economists 
to show the way, If we fail, the masses may be misled by interested propagan- 
dists. The economic rebuilding of India to-day rests largely with the provincial 
Governments and the Durbars of Indian States. they have nearly all the powers 
needed to remove the mal-ad jusments which keep purchasing power and standard 
of living at low ebb. ‘They have already started on the campaign for debt relief and 
agiarian reform, It is expected that after removing the obstcles which now stand 
in the way of economic progress they will commence a positive programme of 
reconstruction with the central aim of increasing production aud raising the standard 
of living, This cannot be done in a haphazard manner ; it requires careful study and 
diligent enquiry into local conditions, and in this difficult task, it will be the duty 

and privilege of ecnomists to give wholehearted support.” 


Educational Progress in India 


July—December 1937 


Vocational Education in India 


Recommendations of Abbot Report 


The following recommendation was made by Mr. A. Abbot, C.BE., formerly H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, in his report on 
Vocational Education in India published in July 1937 :-— 


Every province should make a survey of the educational needs of its industries 
and commerce and this determine the types of vocational education to be provided, 
the stage to which each type should be carried, and specially the number eof recruit 
that can be absorbed annually.” 

Until such a survey has been made, the report adds, it is impossible to do more 
than prepare an educational framework into which vocational schools and courses 
of instruction can be fitted. : 

Large-scale industries, it continues, require an adequate supply of men_ specially 
trained for the responsible posts in them. It cannot be expected, however, that men 
will undergo training for work in these industries unless they see a reasonable 
prospect of suitable employment. The expansion of vocational education should 
therefore not greatly outstrip the development of industry. 

General and vocational education are not essentially different branches, but the 
earlier and later phases of a continuous process. General and vocational education 
should not, however, be provided in the same school since the pupils in the two 
types have very diverse aims. Education for industry can, with certain safeguards, 
be given in the same schoo! as education for commerce. Industry and commerce 
must co-operate with educational organizations if the vocational education provided 
is to be appropriate and adequate. Organized co-operation of this kind does not 
yet exist in India, 

There appears to bo a common belief in India that a more adequate supply of 
vocational education would lead quickly to greater use being made by organized 
industry of the raw materials of the country. The existence of skilled workers, 
though essential, is not in itself enough to create organized industries. Capital, 
means of transport and reasonably assured markets are also needed. Although a 
certain degree of caution in the plans for training men for organized industry is 
therefore necessary, schemes for improving the skill and efficiency of cultivators and 
small-scale workers can be safely undertaken. 


The problem of improving the lot of the villager is formidable. The population 
consists mainly of small holders: the villages are generally isolated from one another 
and from towns : the cultivators are mostly illiterate: and they are reluctant to 
abandon old customs and to adopt new methods. There is little possibility of a 
cultivator becoming a successful small-scale worker. 

Small-scale workers may be divided into (a) those who compete with organized 
industry : (b) those who carry on hand-crafts even when employed in organized 
industry. The former need better appliances and the ability to use them ; the 
Jatter are dependent mainly on their personal skill. Both classes need better training 
than is yet available. 

Manufacture on a small scale is very prevalent in India. Even if organized 
industry expands Sat in India, there will still be room for the small-scale 
manufacture of (a) goods needed in small quantities and (b) goods which demand 
an individuality of their own. Greater attention must be paid to the training of 
this type of worker, and especially to his training in art where this is appropriate. 

In general there are three grades of workers in organized industry ; (a) the 
directing and managing grade, (b) the supervisory grade, and (c) the operative grade, 
There is no great demand for an immediate and considerable increase in the 
facilities for the vocational education of the members of the first group. It is the 
supervisory grade, i.e, foremen, chargehands and similar workers, on whose education 
and training great attention should be concentrated at this stage. 

Effective machinery should be established for securing close and regular oo- 
operation between industry and commerce, on the one hand, and education, on the 
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other. This can be secured by the establishment in each province of a Government 
Advisory Council for Vocational Elucition, which would include the Director of 
Industries. and two or three principals of important vocational schools , on the side 
of business, 1¢ would include four or five businessmen selected by the Government 
on account of their knowledge and experienca of particular branches of business, 
and not because thoy ee yatel spesial interests 

The Advisory Council for Vocational Education woull appoint advisory sub- 
committees dealing respectively with education for (a) engineeriag, (b) textile 
industries , (c) agriculture , (d) small-scale and cottage mdustries , (e) other industries 
of major importance , (f) commerce. 

The functions of aivisory sub-committees would be to draft curricula and 
syllabuses of instruction, to advise on equipm3at, to suggest where schools should 
be established, to visit the schools 1ezularly, and generally to do all im their power 
to make their branch of vocational education successful. 

Employers can help in the development of vocational education in other ways— 
by providing buildings, equipment , materials and funds, All these forms of assistance 
are frequent in Europe 

Vocational schools should be classified according to —(a) Their standard of 
admission and (b) the precise vocational aim of the instruction they give 

Vocational education must be basi.d on alequate general education. The entrance 
standard should not, as a rule, be below that reached at the end of the Middle 
School (Class VIII) Pupils who have ire1ched this can be admitted to “Junior 
Vocational Schools”? Pupils who have successfully completed the Higher - Secondary 
School course can be admitted to ‘Senior Vocational Schools” 

Full-time vocational schools fall into three types — 

(a) Those which ae a vocational bias to their cuiricula duzing the last year 
or two of school life , (b) Those which prepaie their pupils for work in an occupation 
to be selected at the end of the course fiom a range of related occupations These 
are “Pre-apprenticeship” schools , («) Schools which prepaie their pupils for a speci- 
fied occupation These are “Apprenticeship’ schools, and are sometimes known as 
“Trade schools ” 

Schools which impart a bias to their curiicula are usually preparing their pupils 
for commerce It 1s suggested that their genoral establishmont in India should be 
postponed until the educational reconstruction now proposed is approaching vom- 
pletion , but this suggestion does not apply to schools with a bias towards agriculture 

The Junior Vocational School, receiving its pupils at the ond of Class VIII and 
providing a three hae course would te parallel to the Higher Secondary School, 
and should be held in the same repute 

The Senior Vocational School, receiving the pupils at the end of Class XI and 
providing a two years’ course, would be parallel to the existing Intermediate Colleges, 


Part-time schools should be provided for the fuithe: education of young men al- 
ready 1n employment and, if possible, classes should be held in the day time, the 
students being 1eleased by their employers for two half days a week 1n order that 
they might attend. 

Vocational education should be administered by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and until it has become stabilized, the schools providing it should be maintained 
and controlled by the Governments themselves and not by voluntary bodies aided 
by grants 

4 g limited number of Higher Secondary schools should have a bias towards the 
needs of agriculture throughout their curricula, which should be a continuation of 
that of the Rural Middle School 

The type of Junior Vocational School which appears to be most necessary in 
India 18 the “Junior Technical School,” which gives a training, preliminary to em- 

loyment in industries of the “manipulative” variety, suitable for boys who am at 
fecomung highly skilled artisans and foremen The type of Senior Vocational School 
which appears to be most suitable 1s the “Senior Technical School,” which prepares 
its pupils for responsible posts in industries of the “non-manipulative” variety. 
Junior and Senior ‘lechnical Shools are appropriate in industrial centres only and 
should not be established as a rule, in areas with a pop een smaller than 50,000. 

The curricula of the Junior Technical School should include mathematics, the 
scientific principles underlying the practice of the workshop, technical drawing, work- 
shop practice in wood and metal, and English. The instruction should be in the ver- 
nacular (except, of course, in English itself), though technical terms should be given 
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in their English form. The English taught should be of that variety which is 
useful in the ordinary affairs of life, and n oattempt should be made to give the papils 
an aupesolenen of English literary style. 

The Senior Technical School, with its two years course, should teach mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, machine drawing and workshop practice, all of which 
are of value to a youth who is to enter one of the non-manipulative industries with 
aim of occupying a position of responsibility. 


In both types of school, it is of great importance that the principals should keep 
themselves in touch both with the schools from which they draw their pupils 
and with industry and commorce, They can do muck to place their pupils in suit- 
able rosts on leaving, if they have established the right kind of relationships with 
prospective employers. 

The best education for the business man with great responsibilities over a wide 
field is not necessarily in “commercial subjects,” since what he needs is certain valu- 
able personal qualities which can be developed by the study, uuder suitable condi- 
tions, of other branches of knowledge in which he is interested. For young meno who 
have to make their own way in life, the course followed in the commercial depart- 
ments of universities is, however, more suitable, since they have, from the very 


beginning of their commercial life, to show that they possess the exact knowledge 
which will make them immediate ly useful. 


The Senior Vocational School would provide a useful preparation for students un- 
able to undertake university studies. 

If it were not for the fact that many clerical workers need a knowledge of English 
the Junior Commercial School would form a suitable school for training clerical 
workers. As it is, tha conditions deman the setting up of Senior Commercial schools 
which would teach Hnglish, arithmetic, the elements of accounts, geography, short- 
hand Ey pew nln In addition, they should give their pupils a Taswiedae of the 

eneral structure and methods of commerce by including “the elements of commerce’”’ 
o their curriculam. The normal length of the course of the Senior Commercial 
School should be two years, following Class XI of the Higher Secondary school. 


Existing industrial and technical schools in the Punjab have undergone various 
changes since their development was encouraged hy the Industrial Commission. At 
the present time, they are training pupils both for handicrafts and for work in or- 
ganized industry. 

The schools belonging to this group in the United Provinces are more numerous. 
They range from weaving schools containing a proportion of illiterate pupils, to 
ee y advanced institutions such as the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at 

awnpore. 

The schools in the United Provinces can be conveniently classified into the 
following groups—(a) trade schools, where boys are trained for employment as handi- 
craftsmen, (b) industrial schools, which prepare youths for working on their own 
account in smallscale industries. (c) technical schools, in which the students after a 


sound education in the principles underlying industrial practice, are equipped for 
responsible industrial posts. 


The Annual expenditure on the industrial and technical schools in both provinces 
is high. It varies in the Punjab from Rs. 169 to Rs. 625. and in the United Pro- 
vinces from Rs. 155 to Rs. 869. In the case of the larger institutions and those 
doing very advanced work, a high expenditure is probably justifiable ; but in the case 
of some of the smaller schools, doing elementary work, it is probably too high. The 
annual cost per pupil may be compared with that in an English junior technical 
school, where an investigation of the average expenditure on each of the 5,600 
pupils in 42 schools shewed that it amounted to £23-2-0 (Rs, 308). 


It is desirable that the Departments of Industries concerned with these schools 
should carefully review the expenditure. In particular, they should consider (a) the 
olicy of concentrating the instruction into a smaller number of institutions and (hb) 
the policy of raising the standard of entrance to some of the schools, and thus dimi- 
nishing the time spent in them by each student. 


It is also recommended that in each important centre of population the Govern- 
ment concerned should take a long view and endeavour to concentrate the classes, 
scattered into larger institutions. 

Even when there is an entrance standard laid down for the admission of students, 
exceptions are made, in some instances, too freely. It is important, if there is to be 
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proper economy, that there should be strict adherence to the conditions of 
admission. 


In the present position of organized industry in India, it is essential that workshop 
practice shall ocoupy & prominent place in the curriculum of the full time technical 
or industrial school. In Great Britain, where the standard of .workmanship is often 
very high, it is possible to share the burden of training recruits to industry between 
the industry itself, which gives workshop experience and the school which teaches 
the scientific principles underlying workshop practice. But this plan is not suited 
to Indian conditions. 


It is recommended that for the present, the control of trade, industrial 
and technical schools shall remain with the Departments of Industries, although it is 
contemplated that with the development of vocational education in India the condi- 
tions will change and the control of these schools may have to be transferred to the 
Departments of Publio Instruction. 

Although the recommendation of the Indian Industrial Commerces that there 
should be an Imperial inspecting service for Industrial Schools has certain attractions, 
its adoption is not ecooniaenilen. 


Schools in India devote insufficient attention to the teaching of art and there is a 
serious risk of the artistio traditions of India being weakened. The spheres of 
influence of the existing schools of arts and crafts should be enlarged considerably ; 
and other schools of arts and crafts working in close association with them should be 
set up as opportunity serves. Far greater use should be made of the museums in 
the two provinces by the gradual building up at each of them of a “loan collection” 
from which good examples and photographs of these could be lent to the industrial 
technical schools, 

Technical schools should organize part-time day classes for young men already 
in employment. 

In spite of the absence of industrial surveys in the provinces, it was found 
possible to gain information relating to the methods of recruitment for (a) the 
galt Fea cee (b) the Public Works Department and (c) the printing industry 
n Allahabad. 


It is recommended that the conditions for admitting trade apbtentots and 
others to the railway service and to the P. W. D. should be modified so as to 

ive opportunities for employment to boys from junior technical schools, as it is 
believed that this would result in the recruitment to these services of better 
trained boys, It would have the additional advantage of leading to the establishment 
in the industrial centres of junior technical schools attended, in the first instance, 
ed boys aiming at entering the railway and P. W. D2. service and subsequently 
attended, as the value of the schools became known, by boys desiring to follow 
careers in other industries. 

It is recommended that a printing school should be set up in Allahabad since 
this is an important centre of this industry. 

It is recommended that the Government of India shall take steps to reorganise 
the whole of the educational system of the province of Delhi : and, at the same 
time, to seek the collaboration of the Governments of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces in a scheme for the training of vocational teachers for all three provinces, 
at least. 

On the vocational side of the reorganisation, it would be necessary to establish 
on the same site and under the same principal— 


(a) @ vocational training colloge working in close association with an ordinary 
training college for teachers in each of the other two provinces. 

(b) a junior technical school, providing, during the first two years of its 
course, instruction in mathematics, science, technical drawing, wood and metal 
work, and English ; and, during its third year, instruction specialized in accordance 
With the needs of general engineering, electric wiring and textiles. 

(c) a technical school attende by part-time as well as full-time industrial 
and commercial students and (d) a school of arts and crafts, 


The premises of the existing Government High Schools in Delhi appear to be 
suitable, with the necessary extensions, for all ‘these purposes. ; 

The report concludes: in view of the ‘mportance of the vocational guidance 
of boys when they are on the point of deciding upon their future occupations, it is 
desirable that the problem of devising suitable motheds for this should be tackled in 
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India, as it has been in so many other countries. But the problem is so complex 
that it would probably be necessary for a number of the Provinces to co-operate with 
one another in the task of finding a solution. 

The adoption of the recommendation of the Unemployment Committee of the Uni- 
ted Provinces that the Government should publish a series of pamphlets describing 
careers for boys and the preliminary education needed for each career would without 
doubt serve a useful purpose. 


The Wardha Educational Conference 


Wardha—22nd. & 23rd. October 1937 


The Educational Conference was held at Wardha on the 22nd. & -23rd. October 
1937 and was very largely attended. Among those invited and present and who took 
art in the proceedings of the Conference were the hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime 
Minister of Bombay, the hon. Dr. P. Subbaroyan and hon. Mr. S. Ramanathan, 
Madras Ministers, the hon. Mr. Pyarelal Sharma, U. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. BR. 8, 
Shukla, C. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. Bishwanath Das, Orissa Premier, the hon. Dr, 
Syed Mahomed, Bihar Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Rajendra_ Prasad, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, Mr. Vinobha, Mr. Kalelkar, Prof. Malkani, Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Shrimati Hansa Mehta, Shrimati Saudamini Mehta, Shrimati Gosiben Captain, 
Mr. Sevasharma, Mr. A. V. Thakker and many other educationists and principals of 
educational institutions. 

After two days’ free and heart to heart discussion, the Conference adopted 
resolutions that in the opinion of the Conference free and compulsory education be 
ee for seven years on a nation-wide scale; that the medium of instruction 

e the mother tongue ; that the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the process of education throughout this period shall centre round some 
form of manual and productive work and that all other abilities to be developed or 
the training to be given skould as far as possible be integrally related to the central 
handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of the child ; and that the 
Conference expects that this system of education will be gradually able to cover 
the remuneration of teachers, 

With a view to framing a syllabus of primary education on the lines of these 
resolutions, the following Committee with power to add was appointed : Dr. Zakir 
Hussain of Jamia Milia (Chairman), Mr. Aryanayakm (Convenor), Khwaja Ghulam 
Saifideen, Principal, Training College, Aligarh, Mr. Vinobha, Mr. Kalekar, Mr. 
Krishnadas Jajuji, Mr C. QOumarappa, Shrimati Ashadevi, Mr. Kuishorelalabhai 
Mashruwala and Prof, K.'T. Sah. 


Report of the Committee 


sae publish below the important portions of the scheme prepared by the Com- 
mittee*’s— 

Dr. Zakir Hussan, Chairman, Wardha Education Committee, in forwarding the 
report on the scheme to Mahatma Gandhi wrote :— 


I have the honour to submit herewith the report of the Committee appointed by 
tho Wardha Conference on the 23rd. of October 1937 to formulate a scheme of basio 
education on the lines suggested by the resolutions of that Conference. 

The members of the Committee present at Wardha had a preliminary discussion 
with you on the 24th October. The Committee met at Wardha on the 3nd and 3rd 
of November when all the members attended except Professor K.T. Shah who was 
latas by urgent work from coming, They met again at Wardha on the 22nd, 

8rd and 24th of November, Professor Saiyadain could not (come, and Professor K. 
T. Shah could be present only on the first day of the meeting. You will be pleased 
to know that the discussions were conducted in the most cordial spirit and every 
member was anxious to contribute his very best. We recorded no evidence, but the 
Committee are extremely grateful to the numerous friends who sent us their views 
on the problems engaging our attention. 
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We are fully conscious of the short-comings of the report we are submitting. Our 
own limitations as well as the limitations of time did not permit us to do better. 
We have been able, for instance. to include a detailed syllabus only for the craft of 
Spinning and Weaving. If time had permitted, we would have very much liked to 
include a similar scheme for more crafts. For we are anxious to avoid the possible 
impression that we do not attach equal importance to other crafts with simi'ar or 
better educational possibilites. When at a later date we submit to you a detailed 
scheme of correlated grade placements, as desired by you, wo hope also to include 
@ detailed scheme of Agriculture and Gardening as the basic craft. 

_ We are thankful to many Provincial Governments for sending us all the relevant 
literature, and specially to the Government of Central Provinces for deputmg an 
officer of the Educational and an officer of the Agricultural Depaitment to help us 
whenever we needed their help during the course of our deliberations, Sjt. Arya- 
nayakam and Shrimati Ashadevi, thouzh members of the Committee, deserve to be 
Specially thanked for facilitating the work of thej{Committee by their efficient handling 
of the voluminous correspondence and making all necessary arrangements for the 
meetings we held. 


I am peteonaly very grateful to the Staff of the Teachers’ Training College, 
Muslim University, Aligarh for their whole-hearted co-operation and for permitting 
me to draw freely on their expert knowledge and precious time, 

We submit this report to you in the sincere hope that under your guidance the 
scheme presented in it may prove to be the beginning of a sound educational system 
in our country. 

The members of the Committee were: Dr. Zakir Husain (Chairman), Sjt. 
Aryananyakam (Convenor), Sjts. Khwaja Gulam Saiyandain, Jimoba Bhave, 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Kishorlal Mashruwala, J. C. Kumarappa, Shrikrishnadas Jaju. 
Prof. K. T. Shah, and Shrimati Ashadevi. 


Tue Report, Section J. Basro Princrpres. Tue Existing EnucationaL System 


The following are the first two sections of the Report :— 

Indian opinion is practically unanimous in condemning the existing system of 
education in the country. In the past it has failed to meet the most urgent and 
pressing needs of naticnal life, and to organise and direct its forces and tendencies 
Into proper channels. To-day, when quick and far-reaching changes are reshaping 
both national and international life and makiny new demands on the citizens, it 
continues to function listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive to the realistic 
elements of the preseut situation. nor inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. 
It does not train individuals to become useful productive members of society able 
to pull their own weight and participate effectively in its work. It has no conception 
of the new co-operative social order, which education must help to bring into 
existence, to replace the present competitive and inhuman iegime based on 
exploitation and violent force. There is therefore, a demand fiom all sides for the 
replacement of the present system of education by a more constructive and human 
system, which will be better integrated with the needs and ideals of national life, and 
better able to meet its pressing demands, 

ay scheme of education designed for Indian children will in some _ respects 
radically differ from that adopted in the West. For unlike as in the West, in India 
the nation has adopted non-violence, as the mothod of peace, for achieving all-round 
freedom. Our children will therefore need to be taught the superiority of non- 
violence over violence. 

Manarma Ganpui’s LeaDERSHIP 


In this field as in so many others, farsighted leadership has come at this critical 
juncture from Mahatma Gandhi, who has thrown himself whole-heartedly and 
devotedly into the question of evolving a system of education which will be in 
harmony with the genius of the Indian people, and solve the problem of mass 
education in a practicable way and within as short a time as possible. The basic 
idea of his scheme, as expounded by him in his articles in Harijan and at the 
Wardha Educational Conference, is that education, if sound in its principles, should 
be imparted through some craft or prune work which should provide the nucleus 
of all the other instruction provided in the school. This craft, if taught efficiently 
and thoroughly, should enable the school to pay towards the cost of its teaching 
staff, According to him, this would also help the State to introduce immediately the 
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scheme of free and compulsory basic epucation. Failing this, in the existing political 
and financial condition of the country, the cost of this education would be prohibitive. 


‘\Crarrt Worx mn ScHoois 


Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in commending the idea of 
educating children through some suitable form of productive work. This method is 
considered to be the most effective approach to the problem of providing an 
integral all-sided education. 

Psychologically it is desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction against which its active nature 
is always making a healthy protest. It balances the intellectual and practical 
elements of experience, and may be made an instrument of educating the body 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires not the superficial literacy 
which implies, often without warrant, a capacity to read the printed page, but the 
far more important capacity of using hand and intelligence for some constructive 
purpose. This, if we may be permitted to use the expression, 18 the literacy of 
the whole personaltty. 

Socially considered, the introduction of -such practical productive work in 
education, to be participated in by all the children of the nation, will tend to 
break down the existing barriers of prejudice between manual and intellectual 
workers, harmful alike for both. It will also cultivate in the only possible way 
a true sense of the dignity of labour and of human solidarity—an ethical and 
moral gain of incalculable significance. 

Economically considered,i carried out intelligently and efficiently, the scheme 
will increase the productive capacity of our workers and will also enable them to 
utilise their leisure advantageously. 

From the strictly educational point of view, greater concreteness and reality can 
be given to the knowledge acquired by children by ee some significant craft the 
basis of education. Knowledge will thus become 1elated to life, and its various aspects 
will be correlated with one another. 


Two Necessary ConpDITIoNns 


In order to secure these advantages it is essential that two conditions should be 
calefully observed. Firstly, the craft or productive work chosen should be rich in 
educative possibilities. I should find natural points of correlation with human activi- 
ties and interests and shonld extend into the whole ‘content of the school curriculum. 
Later in the report, in making our recommendations on the choice of basic crafts, we 
have given special atteution to this point, and we would urge all who are in any way 
concerned with this scheme to bear this important consideration in mind. The object 
of this new educational scheme is not primarily the production of craftsmen able to 
practise some craft mechantcally, but 1athor the exploitation for educative purposes 
of the resources implicit in craft work. This demands that productive work should 
not only form a part of the schoo] curriculuam—its craft side—but should also inspire 
the method of teaching all other subjects. Stress should be laid on the principles of 
co-operative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibility ip 
learning. This is what Mahatma Gandhi means when he says: “Every handicraft 
has to be taught not merely mechanically as is done to-day, but scientifically: Tp,¢ 
is, the child should learn the why and wherefore of every process’—of cous 
through personal observation and experience. By merely adding to the curriculas® 
one other subject—woaving, spinning or carpentry—while all other subjects am 
still tanght in the tralitional way we shall, we are convinced, encourage passivre 
assimilation and the division of knowledge into unintelligible water-tight compart-6 
ments, and thus defeat the real purpose and spirit of this scheme, 


Tue IpEaL or Citizensnir Impuicir IN THE ScHEME 


We are also anxious that teachers and educationists’ who undertake this new edu- 
cational venture should clearly ealise the ideal of citizenship inherent in it. In 
modern India citizenship is destined to become increasingly democratic in the social, 

olitical, economic and cultural life ot tle country. The new generation must at least 
ave an oppoitunity of understanding its own problems and rights and obligations, 
A completely new system is necessary to secure the minimum of education for the 
intelligent exercise of the rights and duties of citizens. Secondly, in modern times, 
the intelligent citizen must be an active member of society, able to repay in the form 
of some useful service what he owes to it as a member of an organised community. 
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An education which produces drags and parasites—whether rich or poor—stands con- 
demned., It not only impairs the productive capacity and efficiency of society but 
also engenders a dangerous and immoral mentality. This scheme is designed to pro- 
duce workers, who will look upon all kinds of useful work—including manual labour, 
even scavenging—as honourable, and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their own feet. 

Such a close relationship of the work done at school to the work of the com- 
munity will also enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes acquired in 
the school environment into the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which 
We are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of 

ersonal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in them the desire for self- 
mprovement and social service in a co-operative community. 

In fine, the scheme envisages the idea of a co-operative community, in which 
the motive of social service will dominate all the activities of children during the 
plastic years of childhood and youth. Even during the period of school education, 
they will feel that they are directly and personally co-operating in the great experi- 
ment of national education. 


Tur Seir-Supporting Basis or THE ScHEME 


It seems necessary to make a few remarks about the “self-supporting” aspect of 
the scheme, as this has occasioned considerable misunderstanding. e wish to make 
it quite clear that we consider the scheme of basio education outlined by the Wardba 
Conference and here elaborated, to be sonnd in itself. Even if it is not “self-support- 
ing” in any sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and 
as an urgent measure of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, that this 

ood education will also incidentally cover the major portion of its running expenses. 
Ve hope to show presently that within the scope prescribed by the Wardha onfer- 
ence, it can do so to a considerable extent (see the Appendix), The Appendix gives 
the figures of the contribution to be made towards its own current expenditure by a 
school with the basic craft of spinning and weaving. (See p. 380). 

So far as the craft was concerned we had little difficulty in making those calcula- 
tions, as expert work in this line has been going on for the last seventeen years 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance. The wages in this case have been calculated on 
the basis of standard and fixed by the All-India Spinners’ Association in Maharashtra. 
In the case of other crafts, calculation may be made on the basis of the prevailing 
market rates. Mahatmaji has definitely suggested that the State should guarantee to 
take over, at prices calculated as above, the product of the woik done by its future 
citizens in school, a view which we heartily endorse. “...every school can be made 
self-supporting, the condition being that the State takes over the manufactures of 
these schools.” (Harsjan, July 31, 1937). 

Apart from its financial implications, we are of opinion that a measurable check 
will be useful in ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching and in the work of 
the students. Without some such check, there is great danger of work becomin 
slack and losing all educative value. This is only too obvious from the experience o 
educationists who from time to time have introduced “manual training” or other “prac- 
tical activities” in their schools. 

But here we must sound a necessary note of warning. There is an obvious danger 
that in the working of this scheme the economic aspect may be stressed at the 
sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives. Teachers may devote most of 
their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of Jabour from child- 
rep, whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and moral Papoenone and possibilities of 
craft training. This point must be constantly kept in mind in the training of teachers 
as well as in direction of the work of the supervisory staff and must colour all edu- 
cational activity. 


Section II, OBJEctIvEs 


It has not been possible, during the short time at our disposal, to prepare a de- 
tailed correlated programme of work -for the whole period of seven years. However, 
we have tried to put down, under separate heads, -the objectives of the new schools. 
In future each Provincial Board of Education must include an expert currriculum 
maker, who will be responsible for preparing the detailed correlated programme for 
the complete seven yeais course of studies. As a result of their valuable observations 
in the new schools, the teachers, working under competent supervision and guidance, 
will be able to supply the details which will serve as a basis for this work. We 
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are, however, Le to make a correlated syllabus in broad outlines which will 
form an annexe to this report. 


Marin Outings or tae Seven Years’ Course 
1, The Basic Craft: 


Such reasonable skill should be attained In the handicraft chosen, as would enable 

the pupil to pursue it as an occupation after finishing his full course. 
he following may be chosen as basic crafts in various schools: (a) Spinning and 

weaving, (b) Carpentry. (c) Agriculture. (d) Fruit and vegetable gardening. (e) 
Leather work. 

(f) Any other craft for which local and geographical conditions are favourable and 
which satisfies the conditions mentioned above (p. 367). 

Even where an industry other than spinning and weaving or agriculture is the 
basic craft, the pupils will be expected to attain a minimum knowledge of cardi 


and spinning with the takli, and a practical acquaintance of easy -agricultural wor 
in the local area. 


II. Moragr-Toneve 


The proper teaching of the mother-tongue is the foundation of all education. With- 
out the capacity to speak ed and to read and write correctly and lucidly, no 
one can develop precision of thought, of clarity of ideas. Moreover, it is a means of in- 
troducing the child to the rich heritage of his people’s ideas, emotions and aspira- 
tions, and can therefore be made a valuable means of social education, whilst also 
instilling right ethical and moral values. Also. it is a natural outlet for the expres- 
sion of the child’s aesthetic sense and appreciation, and if proper approach is adopted, 
the study of literature becomes a source of joy and creative appreciation. Mere 


specifically, by the end of seven years’ course, the following objectives should be 
achieved : 


1. The capacity to converse freely, naturally and confidently about the 
objects, people and happenings within the child’s environment. This capacity 
should gradually develop into : 

2. The capacity to speak lucidly, coherently and?-relevantly on any given topic 
of every-day interest. 

3. The capacity to read silently, intelligently and with speed written passages 
of average difficulty. (This capacity should be developed at least to such an extent 
that the student may read newspapers, and magazines of every-day interest.) 

4, The capacity to read aloud—clearly, expressively and with enjoyment— 
both prose and poetry. (The student should be able to discard the usual lifeless, 
monotonous and bored style of reading). 

5. The capacity to use the <list of contents and the index and to consult 
dictionaries and reference books, and generally to utilise the library as a source of 
information and enjoyment, 

6, The capacity to write legibly, correctly, and with reasonable speed. 

7. The capacity to describe in writing, in a simple and clear style, every-day 
happenings and occurrences, e. g., to make reports of meetings held in the village 
for some co-operative purposes. 

The capacity to write personal letters and business communications of a 
simple kind. 

. An acquaintance with, and interest in, the writings of standard authors, 
through a study of their writings or extraots from them. 


TI]. Marsematics 


The objective is to develop in the pupil the capacity to solve ppeodly the 
ordinary number of geometrical problems arising in connection with his oraft aod 
with his home and commanity life. Pupils should also gain a knowledge of 
business practice and book-keeping. 

We i that these objectives oan be attained by a knowledge of and adequate 
ractioe in: 
E The four simple rales ; the four compound rules ; fractions ; decimals ; the 
rule of three ; the use of the unitary method ; interest ; elements of mensuration ; 
practical geometry, the rudiments of book-keeping. 

The teaching should not be oonfined merely to the facts and operations of 
number. It should be closely co-ordinated with life situations arising out of the 
basic handicraft and out of the great variety of actual problems in the life of the 
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school and the community. Measurements of quantities and values in these 
connections would supply ample opportunity for the development of the reasoning 
capacities of the pupils. 


IV. Soctra, Srupres 
The objectives are : 


I. To develop a broad human ‘interest in tho progress of mankind in general 
and of India in particular. 

To develop ia t..e pupil a proper understanding of his social and geographical 
environment , and to awaken the urge to improve it, 

3. To inculcate the love of the motherland, reverence for its past and a belief 
in its future destiny as the home of a united co-operative society based on love, 
truth and justice, 

To develop a sense of the rights and responsibilies of citizenship. 

5. To develop the individual and social virtues which mike a man a reliable 
associate and trusted neighbour. 

6. To develop mutual respect for the world religions. 


A course in history, in geography, in civics and in current events, combined 
with a reverential study of the different religions of the world showing how in 
essentials they mect in perfect harmony, will help to achieve these objectives. 
The study should begin with the child’s own environment and its problems. His 
interest should be awakened in the manifold ways in which men supply their 
different wants. This should be made a starting point to arouse their curiosity 
about the life and work of men and women. 


1, A simple outline of Indian history should be given. The chief landmarks in 
the development of the social and cultural life of the ponple should ba stressed, and 
the gradual movement towards greater political and cultural unity be shown, Em- 
phasis should be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice, of co-oporative endea- 
vour, national solidarity, and the equality and brotherhood of man. The treatment of 
the subject should be chiefly biographical in the lower, and cultural and social in the 
upper grades. Care should be taken to prevent pride in the past from degeneratin 
into an arrogant and exclusive nationalism, Stories of the great liberators of mankin 
and their victories or peace should find a prominent place in the curriculum. Em- 
phasis should be laid on lessons drawn from life showing the superiority of none 
violence in all its phases and its concomitant virtues over violence, fraud and deceit. 
The history of the Indian national awakening combined with a living appreciation of 
Indias’s struggle for social, political and economic, should prepare the pupils to bear 
their share of the burden joyfully and to stand the strain and stress of the period of 
transition. Celebrations of national festivals and of the “National Week’ should be 
a feature in the life of every school. 

2. The pupil should become acquainted with the eae utility services, the wor- 
king of the panchayat and the co-operative society, the duties of the public servants 
the constitution of the District Board or Municipality, the use and significance of the 
vote, and with the growth and significance of representative institutions. Training 
under this head should be as realistic as possible and should be brought into close 
relationship with actual life. Self-governing institutions should be introduced in the 
school. The people should be kept in intelligent touch with important current events 
through the co-operative study of some paper, preferably brought outaby the school 
community. 

3. The course in social studies should also include a study of world geography 
in outline, with a fuller knowledge of India and its relations with other Taade. It 
should consist of : 


(a) Study of the plant, animal and human life in the home region and in other 
Jands as controlled by geographical enviroment (stories, description, picture-study 
practical observation and discussion, with constant reference to local facts and 
phenomena). 

(b) Study and representation of weather phenomena; (mainly outdoor world eg. 
direct observation of the sure changes in the height of the noonday sun at different 
times of the year; reading of the weather-vane; thermometer and barometer; me- 
thods of recording temperature and pressure; records of rainy and dry days and 
of pele prevailing wind directions; duration of day and night in different 
mon etc.) 
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(c) Map-study and map-making ; the world a globe; study of Jocal topography ; 
making of and study of plans of the neighbourhood ; recognition of conventional signs ; 
use of the atlas and its index. 


_(d) Study of the means of transport and communication correlated with indus- 
tries and life, 


(e) Study of occupations ; local agriculture and industry (visits to fields and 
factories) ! economic self-sufficiency and inter-dependence of different regions ; types 
of agriculture and industry favoured by geographical environment; the principal 
industries of India. 
A. Gmnerat Screncs 
The objectives are: 
1. To give pupils an intelligent and appreciative outlook on nature. 


2. To form in the pupils habits of accurate observation and of testing experience 
by experiment. 


‘ - To enable them to understand the important scientific principles exempli- 
) 


n 
(a) The natural phenomena around. (b) In the application of science to the 
service of man. 


To introduce them to the more important incidents in the lives of the 
great scientists whose sacrifices in the cause of truth make a powerful appeal to the 


growing mind. 
The curriculum should include the following topics from various sciences. 
A Nature Srupy 


i) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and birds in the environment, 
b) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and their effect on the activity of 
plants, animals, birds and man. 

c, A knowledge of crops in different seasons. 

B. Botayy 

a. Different parts of plants and their functions. 

b. Processes of germination, growth and propagation. 

c. Work on the school garden and the fields around to give the pa ils an under- 
standing of the effects of differing conditions of moisture, heat and light, and of the 
different qualities of seeds and manures. 

C. ZooLoay 


A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as friends and foes of man. 


D. Puysio.oey 
The human body, its organs and functions. 


EF, Hyatenxe 


a. Personal hygiene ; cleanliness of teeth, tongue, nails, eyes, hair, nose, skin, clothes. 
b. Cleanliness of the home and the village ; sanitation ; disposal of night-soil. 
c. Pure air; the function of trees in its purification ; proper breathing. 
e, Food hygienic and unhygienic ; balanced diets. 
f, First aid and simple remedies. _ 

. Common infections ; contagious diseases ; how to safeguard against them. 
F Purity of conduct as a preservative of health. 

F, Paysica, Ov.ture 


Games, athletics, drill (Deshi games to be encouraged). 
G. CHEMISTRY 

Of air, water, acids, alkalis and salts. 

H. A Krowzener or ras Srars 
Showing direction and time at night. 

I, Srorizs 
Of the great scientists and explorers and of thelr contributions to human well-being. 
68 
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VI. Drawina 

The objectives are: 
1 To train the eye in the observation and discrimination of forms and colours. 
2. To develop the memory for forms, 
. To cultivate a knowledge of and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and 
10 art, 

4 To diaw out the capacity for tasteful design and decoration. 

5 To develop the capacity to make working drawings of objects to be constructed. 

‘These objectives can be obtained by: 

a Drawings made by children to illustrate read or observed material. 

b. Object and memo1y drawings, e.g, drawings of plants aud of animal and 
human forms (correlated with work in general suieace, handicraft, etc ). 

3, Designing, 

4 Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial graphs, 

The woik in drawing during the first four years should be correlated chiefly with 
work in reading and pictorial representation in nature study and the craft Durng 
the last three years empliasis may be laid on design and decoration and mechanical 
drawing, so as to enable pupils to make correct working drawings. 


VIT Music 


The objective is to teach the pupils a number of beautiful songs and to cultivate 
in them a love for beautiful music. The childs natural sense of rhythm should be 
developed by teaching him to keep his own time by beating with the hand Walking 
in time to a fixed rhythm can be a great aid in achieving this 

Care should be taken to select only the best and most inspiring songs, artistic 
interpretation of some healthy and elevating theme, Special emphasis should bo 
placed on group or choral singing, 


VIII. Hrnpusrant 


The obiect of including Hindustani as a compulsory subject in the scbool curri- 
culum 1s to ensure that all the children educated in these national schools may have 
reasonable acquaintance with a common ‘lingua franca’ As adult citizens they 
should be able to co-operate with ther fellow-countrymen belonging to any part of 
the country. In teaching the language the teacher should in various ways quicken 
in the students the realisation that this language is the most important product of 
the cultural contact of the Hindus and Muslims in India It 1s the repository—in 
its more advanced forms—of their best thoughts and aspirations They should learn 
, el ae in its richness and vitality and should feel the desire to serve it 

evotedly. 

In Hndusanieapealing areas this language will be the mother-tongue, but the 
students as well as the teachers will be required to learn both the scripts, so that 
they may read books written i Urdu as well as im Hindi In non-Hindustani 
speaking areas, where the provincial language will be the mother-tongue, the study 
of Hindustani will be compulsory during the 5th and 6th years of school life, but 
the children will have the choice of leaining either one or the other script How- 
ever, 1n the case of teachers, who have to deal with children of both kinds, know- 
ledge of both the scripts 1s desirable, 

At any rate, every public school must make adequate provision for the teaching 
of both scripts 

In general outlines, the syllabus of studies will be the same for boys and girls 
up to the 5th grade of the school. In grades 3 and 5 the syllabus in general 
science should be so modified as to inclade Domestic Science for girls In grades 6 
and 7 the girls will be allowed to take an advanced course in domestic science in 
place of the basic oraft. 


The All India Educational Conference 


Calcutta—27th. to 30th. December 1937 


“Education is not magic ; it is no use blaming it if it does not transform lead into 
old in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one of the many factors 
including historical forces and conditions that shape a people’s character and 
destiny. It is not the sole all-sufficing factor which should be held responsiblo for 
every defect in the nation”’—in these remarkable words Mr. C. R. Reddt, Vice Chan- 
cellor of the Andhra Univorsity, defended the cause of learning against criticisms 
levelled to-day at the modern system of education in this country, when, on the 27th. 
December 1937, he presided over the deliberations of the All-India Educational Confer 
aa ul on that day commenced its session at the Senate House of the Calcutta 
niversity. 


“What I would liko to point out to you is that our entire national life depends on 
the rapid spread of education among our masses. To whatever field of life we turn— 
of business, of industry, of health service, of national defence, or even of the higher 
cultural development, you will find that the vital force is ebbing away, owing to the 
drying up of the flow at the source, which after all is the buman material of the 
ean observed Sir Nilratan Stircar is performing the inauguration of the 

nference. 


“Speaking of Bengal” said Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhury, Mayor of Calcutta 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, “there are clouds in the horizon of 
education which threaten to retard if not destroy the basis of sound education in the 
province. I mean the introduction of communalism in education and control of edu- 
cation by non-educationists.” 


The assemblage, large and distinguished, was worthy of the momentous occasion. 
Savants and educationists gathered from all parts of India and from beyond the seas 
to participate in the weighty deliberations that were expected to give a new orientation 
to India’s present system of education. 

The proceedings commenced with “Bande Mataram” song by a number of girls of 
Bharati Vidyalaya, the assemblage standing in reverential silonce. 

Messages conveying good wishes and desiring success of the Conference from Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. B. WN, Seal, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher, Sir Akbar Hydart, 
Mr. J. H. Parkinson. Education Commissioner with the Government of India, Mr. 
Syama Prosad Mukerjee and others were read at the meeting. 


Mr. Reddi’s Presidential Address 


Criticism, observed Mr. Reddz in the course of his address, against the present 
system of education had been abroad as it always had been in the past. To day, in 
some places it was blowing as gentle breeze whereas in some parts of the country it 
was assuming the dimension of a storm. He did not know whether it was going to 
uproot anything. But he believed that after the first few shocks were over things 
would be found not very different from what they had been till now, and even they 
might be better in some respects. 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi wondered whether there was any system of education 
which was absolutely free from all defects. What Mr. Reddi wished to emphasise 
was that the educationists should welcome oriticism pointiag to the defects of the 
process and the achievements. All these must be taken to heart in the right spirit 
and one must try to improve since educational life was matter of growth. The 
principle of life was man must either giow or decay. He could not afford to stand 
still ; for stagnancy meant decay and death. People were going about consciously or 
subconsciously being told that everything in present education was bad and a new 
departure must be made and a new system should be established. 

“To say that an educational system is a failure is at best a partial truth and, 
enerally speaking worse than an untruth. On analysis it will mean that the society 
tself is a failure and not its educational organisation which 1s one amongst may 

factors that mould the character of the younger generations. It cannot be that the 
home, parental influence, the influence of society, culture, tradition, historical condi- 
tions, public life are all perfect and progressive and education is a failure. In such 
circumstances even a bad system of education will not result in miserable products 
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because the products will be the handworking of the socicty as a whole. And when 
the society is strong and vigorous the younger generation also will be strong and 
be de Do our critics mean that in the Hindu society, for instance, all these 
other influences that I have referred above are healthy and good and because educa- 
tional system is bad there has resulted, as one of my friends deplored just now, jn a 
youth without character and in a people who are not real mon and women? The 
proposition is only to be stated for its absurdity to become transparent. 


“It was in 1870, the speaker proceeded, that compulsory elementary education was 
introduced in England but the English race was a mighty power on earth long before 
1870. Education is not magic; it is no use panne it if it does not transform lead 
into gold in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one of the many 
factors including historical forces and conditions that shape a people’s character and 
destiny, It is not the sole all-sufficing factor which would be held responsible for 
every defects in the nation. For instance, if in your homes and parental calculations 
you set a high value on dowries, can you blame the professor of English literature 
who explained to his students all the romantic novels and poetry of the West but he 
failed to convert our young men and women jnto romantics of the western model 
instead of so many dowryseekers of our native pattern ?” 


Dealing with the Wardha educational scheme formulated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Reddi pointed out that the scheme contained four essential points namely (1) 
withdrawal of state support from Universjty and higher education (3%) living 
Universities and technological institutions to be organised by private corporations or 
the industrial firms concerned, (3) making elemenatary education up to the age of 
14 compulsory and universal and in order to find the finance and teachers necessary 
to give it a directly industrial basic turn so that saleable commodities could be 
produced and thus education may be made self-supporting and (4) to oonscripte, 
oto men and women s0 that they might serve as teachers for a _ stipulated 
period. ; 

Mahatma Gandhi, the speaker incidentally remarked, was by uc ‘eans fanatic 
about his ideas like most other people. He would only invite criticism but would 
encourage them. Whatever might be the defects of the scheme it could not be 
denied that it had been produced by one of the dynamic personalities of€ the world. 
When Mahatma Gandhi invited his opinion as to the Wardha scheme, Mr. Reddi 
pointed out to Mahatmaji that he was going to transplant ‘‘Ashrama’” education 
In the place of the system of education set up by the mudern civilised world. The 
speaker was glad to note that the scheme had in a large measure been, modified to 
suit modern conditions as a result of criticism advanced by the educatiomists. It was 
true that Plato’s “Republic” or Moore’s “Utopia” could not be adopted’ in preeuee 
life. But who could deny the contribution they had made to human progress 


In the report of the Committee it had been clearly pointed out that Khe formation 
of a non-violent, and non-aggressive society was to be the ideal of gtfucation. People 
might ask themselves if such a society was possible. All historical { developments, 1 
had got to remembered, had tended towards the increase of thw strength of the 
society. To become strong had been the aim in every societ\y, Consviously or 
unconsciously, production of power and development of strength had \been the motive of 
all civilisation. Ideally it was no doubt very good : but how were! people going to 
create a non-violent society ? If desires were not limited, if men, wanted to enjoy 
in an inordiate measure, if wants were not minimised, naturul'y there could be n0 
non-violent society. If men minimised their wants, if their watts were satisfied easily, 
if they were to produce only what they could consume, natu'ally there could be 10 
motive for aggression or competition which was prevelent ‘in every sphere to-day. 
Throughout the original scheme there had been talk of doint'away with science and 
applied sciences. In fact, exploitation to-day of one by anothher was carried through 
sciences. But the applied science could be made fruitful in another way, 
by employing it to the development of men, now being huset for purposes 
of aggression and destruction. If these could be put into practice a new 
age would be introduced putting an end to all violence ancj aggression. If might 
be that some of the advocates of the schemes might be able teo introduce this new 
development in the world. For prophets came not to accept ‘existing conditions but 
to create something new. ; 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi observed that the history of, modern education in India 
would not fail to mention the Jead that Bengal gave to the progress of education. 
It was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who first pointed ort the necessity of scientific and 
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English education. [t was a happy augury that attempts were being made to impart 
traiming in vernacular But if the medium was to be in vornacular, let the matter be 
through the world of literature It was Si1 Ashutosh who gave Indians a real 
university in this country Indians had every 1eason to be proud of men like Sir 
Ashutosh, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir B, N Seal 

So long as the Universitv of Calcutta was a merely a degree giving centre 
Government liked 1t very much. But it fell into disfavour as soon as ir Ashutosh 
began to mtroduce reforms and extend its activities 

Regirding controversies as to the propose] control of secondary education in 
Bengal, Mi Redd: said that already that controversy was havingtrepurcussion through- 
out India The only way, he humorously remarked, 15 to stop these bicherings 
regarding secondary education was to make education entirely a matteo: of secondary 
consideration 

Without intellectual leadership Mr C R Reddi concluded, no nationalism could 
flounish. It was tho University a’one that could supply the intellectual leadership. 
To put a stop to University education would be committing a suicide by the nation 


Second Day—Calcutta—28th December 1937 


The mertts and demerits of the Wardha Educational scheme as_ set forth by 
Mahatma Gandhi formed the subject matter of an interesting discussion on 
the 28th December when at the.Senate House unde: the presidency of Mr C R. 
Reddi, the Conference held its second day’s sossion 

At the hand of its protagonists the scheme came in for unstinted praise and 
admiration while the opponents had nothing but unreserved condemnation and 
denunciation for it Some of the speahtzs, however, followed a via mcdia 
declaring that the time had not yet arsived when a verdict could be passed upon 


the Hh ee 

“Mahatma Gandhi” said Principal Satydin of Algiah who initiated the 
decision, “has i pete away of tiansformmg the existing “book schools’ into 
‘work schools” therebv 1 scuing children from the intolerable boredom of a purely 
academic and passive education Above all, the scheme has a_ profound 
psycholozical value inasmuch as it lifts educational problLms of the country to an 
entirely new plane” 

Mi. Kuppuswamt: Ayenger doclaicl that any system of education whose hasic 
ida was to train the prople to a particalat vocation could not form a foundation 
fo1 future progress 

Mr. (. Chandrasehharam thought that the time had not come when the present 
conference couid pass a verdict on merits of the scheme It was necessary that 
the scheme should be studied in all its details when that would he forthcoming 

The discussion however came to a close without any conclusion being arrived at 


Fourth Day—Calcutta—30th December 1937 


The Conference concluded its deliberations on the 30th December, Piof. P 
Shesadi taking the chan in absence of Mi. C R Redd:, President of the Ccnference. 

As many as twenty-one resolutions were adopted, the most important of which 
were the adoption of mother tongue as the medium of instruction at all stages of 
education, exploration of possibilities of a more extensive use of Basic English in 
India, provision of films suitable for children and juveniles, organisation of an 
independent and national system of scouting ani gil guiding, establishment of 
open atr schools and starting of industiial colomes for the telief of educated 
unemployment. 


Text of Resolutions 
The following resolutions were adoped at the conferenve — 


This Conference places on record its sense of profound soriow at the death of 
Su J C Bose whose valuable contiibution to Science enhanced Indian prestige 
before the givilised world and whose nrvble life was dedicated to the higher 
spirit of selvice 

This Conference expresses its grief at the loss the country has sustained by 
the premature death of Sir Syed Ross Massood, who 1ende.ed valuable services 
to the cause of Indian EKiucation as Director of Public Instruction in the Nizam’s 
Dominions and as Education Minister of Bhopal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligath Muslim University. 
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This Conference records with great regret the death of Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
an eminent worker in the field of Indian History and Archeology whose researches 
made a valuable contribution to Oriental studies. ; 

This Conference places on record its sense of loss at the death of Pandit H. N. 
Wanchoo of the Educational Service of the United Provinces, who was prominently 
associated with the All-Asia Educational Conference held at Benares in 1930. 


This Conference requests the Government of India to arrange for an adequate 
representation of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations on the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. 

This Conference requests the Central Advisory Board of Education to move 
the railway authorities to grant concession to educational workers travelling to 
attend educational conferences. 


This Conference requests the Provincial and State Governments to grant 
facilities to teachers of non-Government educational institutions to enable them to 
stand for elections 1o the Legislatures, Municipal and District Boards, and Boards 
and Committees of Education. 

This Conference is of opinion that Councils for the registration of qualified 
teachers should be started in provinces and States of India. 


This Conference urges the adoption, as early as possible, of the mother. tongue 
as the medium of instruction at all-stages of education. : 

This Conference desires that the possibility of more extensive uso of Basic 
English in India should be explored. 


This Conference is of opinion that the governments of provinces and States 
should recognise the value of visual and iural education by granting facilities for 
the purchase of film apparatus and radio sets for schools. 

This Conference is of opinion that there is urgent need for provision of films 
suitable for children and juveniles and requests the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments and the States to take step in this direction. 

This Conference welcomes the recent move for having an indepeudent organisa- 
tion for India to have a national system of scouting and girl guiding with Indian 
names and forms which may be affiliated to the International Scouting Association. 


This Conference requests the Provincial and State Governments to encourage 
a tours both for teachers and pupils by creating special facilities regarding 
nances, 

This Conference requests the Provincial and State Governments and Universities 
to ensure in recognised institutions that (a) no teacher is 1emoved from service on a 
confidential report ; (b) no teacher is denied the right to see a report the result of 
which has meant the teacher's removal from service; (c) no teacher is removed 
from service without the reason for such removal being given in writing ; (d) no 
teacher is removed from service without provision for appeal to a duly constituted 
Arbitration Board. No teacher is removed from service on a plea of increasing the 
value of the post to attract a better qualified teacher. 


This Conference views with alarm the insecurity of tenure prevalent among the 
staff of non-government educational institutions and requests the governments of the 
provinces and the States and Universities to include in their Education Codes definite 
rules for appointment, removal from seivice and leave, to be obligatory on all 
recognised institutions, 

This Conference urges upon the different provincial and State Education Depart- 
ments to 1ecognise the scope for open air schools wherever possible to encourage 
the starting of such in selected localities and to relax rules :egardipg buildings to 
allow non-official experiments to be conducted without handicaps. 

This Conference expresses its grave concern at the backwardness of education 
among depressed classes and requests the provincial and State governments to sanc- 
tion special grants for the spread of education among them. 


In view of the fact that acute unemployment prevails throughout India among 
the educated classes and that graduates in all provinces are in a pitiable and miser- 
able condition for lack of employment, this Conference, urges strongly all Universities, 
intermediate Boards and private educational bodies to take steps and find means for 
starting industrial colonies as has been done by the Punjab Government. The Con- 
ference also requests other provincial governments to allot land to such unemployed 
graduates as may utilise it for agricultural or industrial purposes. 
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_ This Conference requests the delegates going to foreign countries and through 
direct correspondence to others to induce foreiga universities, schools and institutions 
to exchange professors, headmasters and teachers for a period extending over a year 
or so. A committee formed in India may arrange such an exchange of teachers and 
professors whenever occasion may arise. 

As Bratachari Training combincs Physical, Moral and Spiritual training with a 
Btrong national background and as it has been found suitable for all grades of 
education, steps should be taken to introduce the movement on as wide a_ scale _ as 
possible, and efforts be made to bring it into line with the proposed national organisa- 
tion 1a India and recommends this in all parts of India. 


The New Education fellowship Conference 
Calcutta—29th. December 1937 


The New Education Fellowship Conforence met on the 29th. December under the 
auspices of the All-India Education Conference at the Senate House, Calcutta. The 
hon. Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas presiding said: Education to day fails to develop the 
whole man ; it trims the wick of intellect, but does not kindle the lamp of soul. The 
result is a mal-adjustment, which the New Education Fellowship attempts to correct 
and yeform. It views education as a process of development.” 

Rector L. Zilliacus, leader of the New Fellowship Delegation, addressing the con- 
ference explained that the Fellowship, founnded in 1915 in the dark days of the 
War, had now attracted adherents throughout the world. 


Dr Tagore’s Message 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent the following message to the New Education 
Fellowship Conference : 


‘Though my frail health deprives me of the privilege of being prosent in the 
midst of this distinguished gathering, I have great pleasure in welcoming you all on 
this occasion, which is distinguished by the presence of our guests from overseas. I 
am particularly happy to note the international character of this conference for 
though each country may have its particular problems claiming particular solutions, 
true education, like all great arts, must have its basis in principles that condition 
human development everywhere. It may be my bias as an artist, but education seems 
to me essentially an art whose problem we solve not by discussing systems but by 
discovering creative sources of inspiration. When tbis source is a human one it 
dwells in a teacher who is ever a student and, therefore, through whom a perennial 
intellectual eagerness acts as a dynamic force spreading in its surroundings a disin- 
terested impulse for knowledgo. 

‘Those who have garnered for good their stock-in-trade as school masters and shut 
their minds against the growing harvest of truth can only reproduce their lessons as 
gramophone records, repeating with dull accuracy stale passages from second-hand 
stores. They burden the minds but seldom nourish it. Teachers should be ideal 
comrades of those whom they teach and through the oourse of teaching their own 
minds should be stirred in sympathy with the stirrings of the young minds. The 
joy of imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its true expression in infusing it in 
others. When we see such a living enthusiasm lacking in those who act as guides 
to their pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling rods from a distance but not 
offer them the helping hand by their side, 1» too often is the case, they should be 
reminded that they have chosen a-wrong vocation and should for the sake of 
humanity change it without delay for that of a jail warder. A genuine eels d 
and respect for the students create an atmosphere of freedom in the olasses whi 
is indispensable to the commerce of culture which is named education. 

‘Another stream of inspiration ever flowing towards us comes from the heart of 
mother Nature where she is generous in her gift of light and sky, in the colourful 
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pageantry of her seasons. I can never forget the misery which I suffered as a boy 
when I was daily deprived of human sympathy within the school walls and 
Nature’s ministration of beauty around them. Young minds gradually forget their 
need of these vitamines of life and are puene to rely upon some substitute fare 
of lessons considered to be principal elements in the muscle building of the intellect. 
I believe that it is imperatively necessary that all important educational institutions 
should be founded in those places where Nature reveals her eternal majesty of 
beauty and grandeur according to which our places of pilgrimage have generally 
been chosen in India, Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature's 
own hand and it should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination 
a training which is not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if 
mind could be compared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which 
contributes to the joy of creation, often without our noticing it. 

‘Another necessary factor of education is the environment of national mind. But 
unfortunately we have not had the opportunity of cultivating it in India for over a 
century and such a privation can never be compensated for by the establishment of law 
and order, which our Goverament has so often boasted of, and which is merely an im- 
position from outside, superficial in its genuineness. In the olden days in India, 
there was a uniformity of culture, having its guardians and centres oF distribution 
in differont places which me be called university towns. Like as in the organ of 
the heart, the life-blood of the common culture was generated and kept pure in those 
places where great scholars gathered and owned their sacred responsibility to the 
society to offer their learning freely to those who came to claim it. 


‘To-day our few universities arc like oases in the heart of a vast desert of 
illiteracy, whose gifts are for a few, prouncing a language and a mental diet that 
remain foreign to the multitude. Such a meagre education, product of very narrow 
reservation plots, often has reactionary symptoms on the nature of those who are 
classed as the educated, the strong gravitational pull of their surroundings violently 
dragging them back into the dark cell of mediaeval unreason. Such an education can 
never attain its depth of reality and when our foreign critics laugh at some mani- 
festion of our imperfection, very often turning it into a propaganda for humiliating 
us before the world, they scem to be blissfully ignorant of their own responsibilty 
for such a tragically stupid result. 

‘Nor may we underrate the great influence exercised on the child's mind by the 
values that prevail in the society in which he is born and brought up. If these 
values be perverted, no sort or amount of formal education can save the child from 
their destructive effect. For theso values affect the mind as subtly and surely as 
the physical climate on the body. Good education of children is not possible untless 
good ideals govern the society. Methods of education may be modern and scientific, 
but they will only chain and debase the mind more effectively if the purposes they 
serve are ignoble. Educationists, therefore, must remain more or less helpless in an 
age where collective greed is glorified as patriotism and inhuman butchery is made 


the measure of heroism. 

‘tT have taken the liberty of drawing your attention to the universal principles 
that must govern the value of education as an art and determine its success for good 
or ill. As regards the particular problems that relate to this country 1 leave them 
for your mature deliberations which I shall read with great pleasure. My own ideas 
regarding these problems [ have emphasized so often before my countrymen that I am 
reluctant to reiterate what have come to be regarded «as mere platitudes. And 

latitude, indeed, all ideas tend to become, unless worked out in sume living form. 
t am therefore glad that some of you will be coming after the conference to our 
Ashrama at Santiniketan, where I may be able to show you how I have struggled 
for the last thiry years to create for our children an appropriate atmosphere, giving 
it the principal place in our programme of teaching. For atmosphere must be for 
developing the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true freedom of 


sympathy. 

‘Now that Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the cause of mass education in earnest 
we may be sure of great results in the near future. Already great interest has 
been roused in the country and controversy provoked over the question whether 
education can be mado self-supporting. Before you too are likewise. provoked in 
violent agreement or disagreement with the proposal, I would remind you that 
Gandhiji’s genius is essentially practical, which means that his practice is immeasur- 
ably superior to his theory. As the scheme stands on paper, it seems to assume 
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that material utility, rather than development of personality, is the ead of education, 
in the true sense of the word may be still available for a chosen few who can 
afford to pay for it, the utmost that the masses can have is to be trained to view 
the world they live in the perspective of the particular craft they ate to employ 
for their livelihood. It 1s true that as things are, even that is much more than 
what the masses are actually getting but it is nevertheless unfortunate that, even in 
our ideal scheme, education should be doled out in insufficient rations to the poor, 
while the feast remains reseived for the rich. I cannot congratulate a society or 8 
nation that calmly excluded play from the curriculum of the majority of its 
children’s education and — in its stead a vasted interest to the teachers in the 
market value of the pupils’ labour. But these defects scom such only on paper, for 
no man loves the children of the poor more than the Mahatma. We may be sure that 
when the scheme 1s actually worked out by him we shall discover 1n it only one 
more testimony to the genius of this practical sage whose deeds surpass his words,’ 


The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 


Calcutta—27th. and 28th. December 1937 


Mr. Kabir’s Presidential Address 


“Without economic and social freedom, political rg has little content. Yet 
on the other hand, political hberty must have a basis of economic and social free- 
dom.” observed Prof Humayun Kabir, presiding over the All-India Muslim Students’ 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 27th. December 1937. He added that political 
liberty sought its fulfilment in economic equality and these jointly led toa realisation 
of social justice and freedem. 

There was no denying, Mr. Kabir continued, that the history of the last 100 or 
150 years was for Indian Mussaimans a history of degradation and deterioration. 
The policy of utter non-co-operation which Mushm India followed was no doubt 
natural and peihaps even unavoidable, but it was unwise and the heritage of self- 
centred defeatism which it had left behind was fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the political fate, not only of Indian Muslims but of India as a whole. 

Mr. Kabir i perarte the futility of pacts and treaties betwoen different commu- 
nities and doubted if they guaranteed the security of the Mussalmans. India formed 
only a part of the world system and must, therefore, react to every Government in 
the world. Mr. Kabir alluded at length to the unemployment and povery revalent 
all over the country, drew a contrast between the conditions here and in England and 
oueny and suggested a thorough revision of the principles on which society was 


Concluding, Mr. Kabir remarked that the struggle for liberty was only a first step 
in that endeavour and that the first step should nut be taken till there was one 
common solidarity and one common brotherhood, 

Opposing the formation of a separate Mushm organisation, namely, the All India 
Muslim Students’ Federation, over which Mr. M. A. Jinnah is presiding to-day, Mr. 
Kabir said that a political leader of the capacity and individual courage of Mr, Jinnah 
should not care to accept for the community the rough and tumble of free competi- 
tion but must for ever advise it to avoid the political struggle till it had first become 
strong. “Even if we accept their general premises aod their desue for the protec- 
tion of the special interests of our community, the methods which they advocate are 
not suited to those ends. In fact, they arc bound to lead to a defeat of the pur- 
poses which they propose.’ 

The student community in the country, Mr. Kabir continued, was, therefore faced 
with two alternatives, namely, the satisfaction of the self-interest of a few indivi- 
duals through communal organisations and pacts or an endeavour to realise our 
common humanity in an attempt to reconstruct society in the interest of the masses 
who till now, in history, had always been deluded and oppressed. The Muslim 
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students to-day must stand shoulder to shoulder with their brothers in other 
countries and communities, solving the common problems of the world, 


The Conference passed a resolution, declaring that it was detrimental to the 
interests of Muslim students as well as to the student community in general to 
organise themselves on communal lines and expressing the opinion that it was 
through an All-India student body, embracing Hindus, Muslims and other communities 
that the Student Movement could best be conducted. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—28th. December 1937 


ae Conference concluded its deliberations after adopting several interesting 
resolutions : 

(1) Urging the removal of repressive laws at present in force in India ; 

(2) demanding reform of the system of examinations whereby persons who fail in 
one subject may appear in that subject alone at a special examination held at the 
beginning of the next session ; 

(3) welcoming the move for Hindu-Muslim unity {naugurated by the Nawab of 
Murshidabad ; 

(4) requesting the authorities of the Aligarh University to change the present 
University monogram which contains the symbol of British imperialism and replace 
it by one which may be more conducive to the growth of self-respect and nation- 
alism among the students of the University ; 

(5) urging the Calcutta University authorities to change the present university 
monogram since it is unacceptable to a section of the countrymen ; 

(6) emphatically protesting against the perpetuation of the supposed Black Hele 
tragedy and demanding its immediate removal to the Museum and 

(7) urging upon all the Provincial Governments to issue immediate instructions 
that in view of the fact that the story of the Black Dole tragedy is a mere inven- 
tion of the British historians in the interest of imperialism, all the text-books in 
primary and secondary schools be revised and history books be re-written from a 
progressive aud national point of view. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Federation 


1st. Seesion—Calcutta—27th. & 28th. December 1937 
The Opening Speech 


The first session of the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation commenced 1!n 
Calcutta on the 27th. December 1937. 


SyedAbbul Aziz, ex-Minister of Bihar, opening the session, confessed he was 
most unwilling either to preside or to inaugurate the Conference. His reluctance 
was not due to lack of sympathy for students or indifference to public interests. He 
doubted the wisdom and the necessity of having an organisation for Muslim students 
only and the prospect of success of their scheme. He still doubted the latter. He, 
however, realised that students could not escape the environment in which they 
lived. In this chaotic condition of religious, political, social and economic life, Muslim 
youths had not begun to bestir themselves a minute too soon. Many problems cried 
out for solution. Mr. Aziz urged to try to remedy the back-wardness of their commu- 
a | and co-operate with others in all matters calculated to advance the prosperity 
and happiness of the people generally. 


Mr. Haq’s Address 


The Premier Mr, Faxlul ride: Nepeabd personally his message to the Federation, 
referred to his recent tour of tern Bengal districts and said he was practically 
boycotted by representatives of the press, whereas Ministers in Congress provinces 
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obtained the widest publicity. If reports of his activity at all appeared, they were, 
he said, distorted and misleading accounts. “This propaganda is carried on simply 
for the reason he was a Muslim”, It was communalism of the worst type, he said 
adding : “I have got a stern rod for those who preach communalism and disturb the 
eace of the country”. Mr. Hug advised the delegates to avoid all separatist 
endencies. They were surrounded by enemies on all sides he said, and urged that 
they must be ready for a fight which he foresaw. 


Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who presided, at the outset, made it clear why he accepted 
the presidentship of the Federation. He added that there was no other course open 
to them than that they should organise their community and do every thing in 
their power to raise their people economically, socially and educationally to fight for 
their political rights. 

Mr. Jinnah described the circumstances leading to the formation of a separate 
Muslim student organisation. He was astonished to be informed by some Muslim 
Students that they had been altogether excluded from being office-bearers on the 
Szcoative of the Federation. This, Mr. Jinnah said, appeared to them to be 
perplexing. 

Jnder the present conditions, Mr. Jinnah went on, it was difficult for two com- 
munities to work in co-operation, harmony, and unity in all matters. It was vicious 
to dub a man as communalist. If communalism meant that he wanted Muslims to 
occupy their rightful place in the Government of the country then he was a commu- 
nalist. Concluding, he sald: “While we want to raise ourselves to the highest 
stature, our hands of co-operation for the good of the country are always fully 
stretched, but on equal terms. We are not going to be subdued or be camp follow- 
ers or a subject race of the Hindu Raj,’ “The Congress High Command must be 
brought to their senses’. 


r. Jinnah averred that he had not changed in the slightest degree since 1913 
when he affirmed that in any constitution that might be framed for the government 
of the country and by whomsoever framed, there should be adequate safeguards for 
the rights and interests of Muslims because they were in a minority and it was on 
that basis that the Lucknow Pact was brought about in 1916. This Pact was part 
and parcel of both the Congress and the Muslim League and on the basis of it 
various Unity Conferences were called and other efforts made to find an agreed for- 
mula for the purpose of safeguarding the rights and interests of all minorities in 
India, This went on until the High Command of the Congiess especially during the 
last five or six yeais discarded this basic and fundamental item from its policy and 
programme and took up an attitude that there was no such thing as a minority 

uestion at all. He added that one of the fundamental and vital differences between 
the League and the Congress was that the former not only believed that there was 
such a thing as a minority question in India but also felt that it was a matter of 
lifa and death for the Muslims. : 

The Federation passed a resolution declaring that it stood for the full independence 
of India under a democratic and federal form of government, composed of autuno- 
mous Provinces and States in Jndia, and with adequate sefeguards for protecting the 
rights of Maslims and other minority communities, 

Mr. Jinnah thought that Muslims rightly desired, if ‘hey were not prepared to 
destroy everything that they considered precious, that as a minority they must insist 
that there must be safeguards to the fullest extent in ae constitution which might 
be adopted hereafter and they agreed that India should be a fully HTT IER and 
self-governing nation. Many Hindu friends, Mr. Jinnah added, who talked of nation- 
alism, freedom and independence excluded Mahomedans from them. “That is the 
fundamental and vital difference between the Oongress High Command and the 
Muslim League.” : 

Mr. Jinnah believed that many Hindus agreed with him fully and wholeheartedly 
but at the present moment their voice was either silenced or drowned and it was 
merely acry in the wilderness. “Ours i» a just position, Mr. Jinnah maintained, 
“and if we are united, we have nothing to fear. If we are united, I feel confident 
that a large body of Hindus will agree with us that the Congress High Command 
must be brought to their senses. The struggle they are carrying could not be more 
effective as long as they did not, in the first instance, concentrate and apply their 
energy and attention on the solution of the minority problem, All talk of the absence 
of that settlement is bunkum, In order to make Hindus understand the Muslims, the 
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first thing the Muslims should do is to win self-respect for them by doing the spade 
work for the advancement of their community. Economically, socially and educa- 
tionally the condition of the Muslim villager is heart-rending but there is none to 
come to his rescue.” Even the Congress which called itself national did not bother 
about the Muslim masses until] late. They had started what they oalled Muslim Mass 
Contact, which really was “massacre contact’ For all this there must be Muslim 
workers who would by their selfless devotion build the foundation of a great society. 
Mr, Jinnah concluded by saying that one great difficulty in achieving an inter-com- 
munal settlement lay in the fact that till now neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the Con- 
ress nor the Hindu Mahasabha had agreed to any single demand of the Muslims. 
‘In the absence of mutual agrement of these points what does an exparte offer on 
the part of individual members of the Congress High Command avail so long as the 
Congress is not in possession of the sovereign power ?” 


Resolutions 


Miss Georgina Hazarika (Assam) moved : “This session of the All-India Muslim 
Students’ Conference realising the necessity for education amongst Muslims girls 
recommends to the authorities concerned to get co-education introduced in all insti- 
tutions for primary, post graduate and technical studies’. Tho resolution was rejected 
by 84 against 70 votes. 

By another resolution the Oonference condemned the propaganda carried on 
by the so-called All-India Students’ Federation against the Muslim University 
by appointing an unauthorised commission and protested against the activities of 
Sir Wazir Hasan and others in the same connection. ; 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the propagation of Islamic education and 
ideals, starting an aay daily under the supervision of Mr. Jinnah, condemning 
the use of ‘Sri’ and the lotus on the Calcutta University monogram and requesting 
the University authorities to remove the same. 


The All Bengal Students’ Federation 


1st. Session—Calcutta—26th. & 27th. December 1937 


The utility of the students’ movement for attaining freedom of the country, the 
necessity for the introduction of compulsory free primary education, representation 
of students in the universities and reduction of tuition and examination fees were 
stressed by various speakers at the annual conference of the All-Bengal Students 
Federation which commenced its session at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 26th. 


December 1937, Mr. Niharendu Dutta-Majumdar, M. L. A., presided over the 
Conference. 


Mr. Badaruddin, a representative of the Aligarh students. addressing the meeting 
referred to the All-India Muslim Students Federation which is to take place to-day 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. He said that delegates from Aligarh, 
Lucknow, Delhi and other places who had been opposed to the formation of this or- 
ganisation were not going to be allowed to attend the “show” which the communally 
minded people are staging to-morrow under the presidentship of Mr. Jinnah”. The 
speaker assured the Bengal students that the majority of Muslim students of of Aligarh 
and other universities were behind the AlJ-India Students’ Federation and were opposed 
to the formation of a separate organisation for Muslim students, 


The Presidential Address 
Mr. Dutta Majumdar in course of his speech said : 


We are all interested in education in our country, but do we not find that our 
masses shall never have free access to the region of the mind till they oan assert 
themselves in our national life? Are we such innocents as to believe that financial and 
administrative difficulties explain why education is being denied to them? Do we 
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not know that in England, for exomple, the extension of the franchise was the great- 
est single factor in the remarkable enlargement of educational opportunities from the 
latter part of the 19th century onwards, and that behind that exfousion was the story 
of stupendous effort and organisation on the part of the working classes ? The class 
in power has always proceeded on the principle that ignorance on the ae of the 
masses strengthen its regime and that when education must be given, it should be 
such as is least likely to injure its foundations. In tho most advanced capitalist 
countries, education for the masses—and what education it is!—ends at fourteen, 
aud so is capitalism insured against inconvenient attack. They fear that once the 
masses get the keys to knowledge, mai will rush to take possession of the keys of 
power. No wonder our masters have been so purposefully niggardly in making edu- 
cational opportunities available to our people. 

How regrettable it is that legislation so hopelessly reactionary as the proposed 
Secondary Education Bill is being opposed by most people who have expressed them- 
selves on the point from considerations of a wrong angle distorted by communal. The 
Bill purports to give members of a particular community a large representation on 
the proposed Board. The interests, after all—educational or otherwise—of all communi- 
ties are the same. Why must we confuse issues by giving the impression that what 
is resented most of all is the amount of Muslim representation on the Board ? The 
thing is that in the first Secondary education, more subservient place the Bill pro- 
poses to make than it is at present, to the policy of a Government which, even if 
we ignore its preven membership which is reactionary to the extreme, has to work 
necessarily within the limitation of a constitution which we are out to reject. And 
in the second place, the Bill aims at a diminution of the already scandalously niggard- 
ly facilities for secondary education available in the province. The students also 
should be encouraged to agitate that they should, as in the Scandinavian countries, have 
copresenieuon on any Board that may be constituted. That these points are not de- 
veloped and emphasised very much more than the fact that our educationists are in 
the main pomp ley devoid of a social sense and incapable of retating educational 
questions to the burning social and economic problems of the day. 

Education is our birthright: it has access to the region of the mind. It must be 
free and unhampered but capitalism has made it the privilege of the few. It would 
be appealling if statistics were collected as to the number of suicides committed by 
despairing young students unable to pay their tution fee, Thousands upon thousands 
of students, now that the University examinations are approaching, have to find 
Heaven knows how, the fees which have got to be paid before they can appear. And 
all this fur the sake of an education which is utterly unrelated io life, which drills 

latitude into young minds and throws them relentlessly into a competitive struggle 
or existence where the scales are weighted enormously against them. These are but 
a few of the many concrete problems which you must agitate, and you can, I am 
sure, confidently expect the help and sympathy of all who should stand by you when you 
demand decent people. Every one, besides, real culture freedom, when Abe point out 
how imperialism, conscious of its peril, bans books and periodicals, and that 
most tremendous event in history, imperialism, torn by its own inner contradictions 
and the insoluble antagonism of rival Power groups, cannot long resist the onward 
march of the people. 

And it is with the people—the wide masses of the people—that the students must 
participate in their great struggle for freedom and for the socialism against the in- 
famous brigands who have shown their dirty paws in Abyssinia, in Spain and in 
China, and are trying to strangle resurgent movements in different parts of the 
world. The students must recognise that working class has now become the guardians 
of culture—for, fundamentally, those who will support the drastic changes necessary 
for the good life are precisely those who think they will gain by it ; that is to say, 
the working class and those people who have come to the conclusion that only so- 
cialism can satisfy the demands which civilised man ought to and can make of life. 
The force which alone can bring about the change must be, in the last resort, the 
organised working class. Students must not look on, especially at present, and must 
unite with the masses, from whichever quarter the attacks on working class organisa- 
tion and solidarity may come. 


Resolutions 


The Conference concluded on the 27th. December amidst tremendous enthusiasm 
and cheerings. The Conference passed a number of resolutions regarding almost all the 
affairs either Indian or International which affect the students community of the world 
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as a whole, The first resolution which was moved from the chair was a condolence reso- 
lution over the deaths of Dhanesh Bhattacharyya, Fani Nandi, Sir J. C. Bose, K. P 
Jayaswal, J. Prasad and V. Varma. Of these the first two were political prisoners 
of Alipore Central Jail. 

On behalf of the B. P. 8. F. four long resolutions regarding (1) International prob- 
Jem, (2) Problem of India and Bengal, (3) Student movement and mass education and 
(4) Programme of the student movement, were passed. 

_Non-official resolutions regarding civil liberties in India, on the India Aot, 1935, 
Civil Liberties in Chandannagar, demanding the release of detenues and political pri- 
soners, disapproving Bratachari and Scont movement, condemning the communalism 
and demanding private examination in higher education, were also adopted. 

Bengal students received with their sincere thanks the presentation of two flags 
and some pictures made by the students of China. 


The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference 
Poona—24th. & 25th. December 1937 


The session of the Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference commenceed a 
Poona on the 24th. December, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 


Nearly 150 delegates attended from all districts of the presidency. The pro- 
ceedings were peaceful, the seceders being content with distributing hand-bills 
regarding the representative character of the Conference and not demonstrating 
inany other way. Messages were received from Mr. Nehru, the Bombay Ministers 
and others wishing the Conference success. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru in his message 
appealed for a united front among students and deprecated attempts to introduce 
the communal spirit in the students’ movement. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Vande Mataram and hoisting 
of the tri-colour flag. Mr.V. G. Pathak welcomed the delegates. 


Senapati Bapat, in his inaugural address, expressed confidence in the ultimate 
victory of their cause, urged the students to cultivate a spirit of uncompromising 
resistence to the evil of every kind and exhorted them to take up service of the 
motherland as their first and foremost duty. He advised them to Moscow, its 
plans. and its performances in every field of human activity. 


Mr. Zaheer was waimly cheered when he _ spoke on the miseries of the country 
under imperialism. He said mental bondage was the result of the present sysiem 
of education. Mr. Zaheer spoke at length on the world situation, on Nazi 
Germany, Epain and Sino-Japanese war, and said imperialism was the root of all 
evil, Concluding, he spoke on the need to fight the imposition of the Federation 
by organising a united front. E&peaking on the new Soviet Constitution under 
which every citizen was guaranteed work, rest and education he exhorted India to 
strive for the establishment of such a constitution. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—25th. December 1937 


Strong criticism of the Congress Ministries was made by some of the speakers 
at the Conference, which resumed its session on the 25th. December at the ‘Tilak 
Mandir, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 


The Conference unanimously passed resolutions demanding the restoration of 
civil liberties and urging the Congress Ministries not to continue to use sections 
of the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the Presa Act 
but to repeal them. 

The Prestdent sha thle with the remarks made by one speaker and said that 
ue situation had greatly improved {in the country after the Congress had taken 
office. 

Miss Kamala Tulpule woved the anti-war resolution, which was passed, 

The Conference ratified the revised constitution of the Students Federation and 
adopted twelve furdemental demands which will be forwarded to the Bombay 
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pias urging legislation to democratise the University and guarantee freedom to 
students 

The Conference concluded after adopting thirty resolutions. One reso- 
lution strongly disapproved the Wardha scheme of vocational palais Many 
Speakers desuribed it as unsuitable, unsystematic and reactionary and opined it 
did not respond to the needs of the times and pointed out that it meant going 
back to Feudalism and Medisvalism. 


Another resolution condemned Japanese aggression, congratulated Chinese 
students and urged boycott of Japanese goods. 
Other resolutions urged boycott of the Coronation, opposed the Federation, 


demande the establishment of universities on a linguistic basis, demanded the 


release of Communist leaders now in U P Jail, and demanded repeal of the 
Arms Act. 


The U. P. Students’ Conference 


Ist. Session—Cawnpur—8th November 1937 


The Presidential Address 


Presiding over the Fist UP Provinclal Students’ Conference held at Cawnpore on 
the 8th November 1937, Mis Kamaladcv: Chattopadhaya said that in this province 
the studonts’ orginisation hid taken deep roots and that students had also 
shown their consciousness and their solidarity. It was {in the United Piovinces that 
the All India Students’ Federation was born She referred to a number of strikes, 
notably at Cawnpore, Fyzabil and Luckuow and sald she was glad that in most of 
the strikes the demands of the students were conceded by the College authorities. 


Speaking on strike she sald —‘Much has been made of these strikes to prevent 
the students 1n an unfavourable light and although ro samo individual would want 
to encourage stiikes for the sheer fun of It, the rights of the students must be 
recognised In the present society it is only the mghts of those in power which are 
admitted, more out of fear than out of asense of justice, And the students must 
have some means of getting grievances redressed if normal means prove unavailing 

Mrs Kamaladevt Chattopadhaya dwelt at longth on education and said — 

“Education all the world over except perhaps in a_ country like Soviet Russia, 
reflects the characteristics of the society as a whole. Education after all cannot be 
divorced from jife, from our day to day existence and struggle. When it is, it 
becomes unreal as it 1s in our country to the larger extent Because education here 
can neither express the 1ational genius for feeding the national wants 

“This education was originally designed to meet tne needs of a new foreign 
administration, which was seeking to establish its grip over this country A nation 
sabjected, humihated, opposed and exploited, can never rise to its full intellectual 
or creitive genius The real stiength of the nation hes in its creative faculty and 
scope This has been successfully killed in India Our text-books are merely stale 
afterthoughts of retired school masters who turn to compiling text-books as a lucra- 
tive means of supplementing their meagre pensions There are two standing prob- 
lems that face students’ unemployment and an unsatisfactory system of education, In 
a way the latter has a close bearing upon the former for the two are allied to each 
other. Most people are mis-fits in life for thoy do not find their true vocation in 
life, because our social and economic life is not rationally and scientifically planned. 
Our equipment is hapazard and has no relationship to our natural gifts and 
talents nor to our ambitions for the future. A boy trained as an engineer 
turns to film acting, a barmster becomes an insurance agent and a singer turns a 
clerk. Ths is not only a colossal waste of time and energy but ruthless destruction 
of rare and valuable gift and creative force. 

“Unless you break through this stratas, you will be almless wanderers that you 
are to-day. You should not tolerate this outrage, this continuous victimisation of 
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fresh budding lives, It is through an efficient organisation that you can make your- 
self and your demands felt. For this purpose a strong united students’ organisation 
is very essential,” 

The President said that she realised the many diffloulties which lie in the path 
of the students, In this province thera was still a Government ciroular, no doubt 
a relic from the past, banning students from alge a in politics, It was both 
regrettable and surprising that such an order should still be allowed to remain 
in spite of a Congress Ministry, She hoped it would soon go, for it was the right 
of the youngmen and women to participate in politics. No one, however high or 
mighty, could deny them that right. It was the privilega of youth to give new 
ideals, new theories, new ideologies to society. The youth had a clean and clear 
vision and 4 right sense of values and proportions, 

Mrs, Chattopadhyaya paid tributes to the students of the Aligarh University “who 
are facing to-day ceaseless persecutions for the sake of nationalism and national 
unity.” She welcomed the appointment of an Kaquiry Committee under the distin- 
guished Chairmanship of Sir Syed Wazir Hussan to enquire into the refusal of 
rt for three of their comrades in the next higher classes in the name of 

iscipline, 

Concluding she said :—“Let us assure the brave students of Aligarh that not 
only the student world of India but the entire nationalist India is behind them. 
Students must remember that complote unity and solidarity in their own ranks 
is essential above all things, for the future leadership of the country lies in their 
hands. If they are to fulfil this role, they must destroy putrefied ideas which 
poison our society and create a new and fresh atmosphere in which there shall 
be no place or room for such unnatural divisions or distinctions and a united 
society based on just and harmonious foundation shall arise.” 


THE CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 


The Bombay University Convocation 


_ The foliowing is the text of the address deliverod by Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, 
Vice-Chancellor, Oalcutta University, at the ‘Annual Convocation of the University of 
Bombay held on the 17th. August 1937 :— 


Let me convey to the authorities of your university my sincere thanks for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to address your Annual Convocation. I bring 
to you the good wishes of my own university and 1 hope that in the years to come 
there will be established a closer contact and co-operation between your university 
and mine, representing the culture and thought of two of India’s great provinces 
which, each in its own way, have contributed in no small measure towards the 
advancement of the best interests of the country. I recall with gratitude that our 
first great benefactor was a merchant prince of Bombay, Premchand Roychand, 
whose generosity laid the foundations for our activities in pursuit of higher learning 
and research. 

In recent years occasions like the present one have been utilised with remarkable 
zeal for discussing problems of educational reconstruction in India. I am inclined to 
think that public attention has been sufficiently stirred by such utterances and by the 
publication of numerous reports, pamphlets and addresses. And the time has now 
come for initiating a new policy of education, suited to our needs and aspirations and 
consistent with the best traditions of our past. That the aim and outlook of Indian 
universities should be altered in many respects in the light of our changing conditions 
is acknowledged by all schools of thought. The future policy in respect of Indian 
universities must however be one of progressive expansion and not of short-sighted 
curtailment. 

Those who advocate restriction either of a direct or an indirect nature, base their 
suggessions on two main grounds. They argue that a large number of university men 
do not find suitable employment for want of either opportunities or necessary train- 
ing ; further, that the universities admit many into their portals who are not fit to 
receive higher education. Even assuming the oriticism to be partially correct, the 
remedy obviously is not artificial restriction of the number of university students, 
but the provision of sounder preliminary training, the introduction of an improved 
system of education, varied and diversified in character, the creation of fresh oppor- 
tunities for work and the opening of new avenues of employment to absorb the cons- 
tructive energies of the youths of the country. Surely, the existence of 17 univer- 
sities with a little above a lac of students receiving training under their influence is 
not an alarmingly large number for a country like India which has a population of 
more than 200 millions. Instead of merely criticising the policy pursued by the 
universities let our critics help in introducing a new era of constructive efforts to- 
wards the establishment of special institutions and departments, technical, industrial, 
agricultural and commercial, for imparting a thorough training to the youths for 
varied occupations in life and for national service, 

Let me however emphasise that the mere production of such trained youths will 
not solve the problem, that it will be the bounden duty of the State and other autho- 
rities so to readjust and modify their policies affecting the economic and political 
conditions of society as fully to utilise their services in a useful productive manner, 
Such policy of educational reconstruction, enunciated and carried out solely for the 
advancement of India’s interests, requires a very large expenditure of money from 
the public exchequer. It is futile merely to talk of defects and shorcomings, of ill- 
equipped schools, colleges and of universities with their ill-trained alamni. No re- 
forms of a far-reaching character are possible so long as out of the total revenues of 
British India only 5 per cent goes to education, 34 per cent, being reserved for 
defence, for police and jails, It is to be hoped that iwith the inauguration of the 
new constitutional changes, education and other nation-building departments will 
receive their legitimate shares out of the revenues of the country. 

The universities in India to-day are threatened with attacks from two classes of 
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critics, One, as I have said, urges artificial reduction in their number and in the 
sphere of their influence, justifying its policy on tho plea of academic efficiency 
though some of its champions are consciously or unconsciously impelled by the fear 
that education may break down the barriers of superstition and slavery and lead men 
along the path of equality, liberty and progress. The other, often unthinking and 
spd yi ee. regards higher education as an unnecessary luxury benefiting a com- 
pares y small number of people and of doubtful value to the largest interests of 
e nation. 

We have to guard against both these classes. We must boldly assert and prove 
that a university, if properly conducted, can be the home of progressive thought and 
culture ; it can be the mouthpiece of national hopes and aspirations ; it can be the 
recogaised medium for conserving and advancing the bounds of knowledge, and for 
preserving and raising the intellectual life and thought of a nation, breathing an 
atmosphere of freedom and truth, drawing together men and women of all castes 
and creeds, inspired by a zeal for devoted and unselfish service. Indeed, there should 
be no question of conflict between the different stages of education, primary, second- 
ary and Rntverslty and each should receive the unstinted support of the State and 

@ public, 

Students of the university, let me now address a few words to you direct and 
through you to others who are still pursuing thoir studies, You are about to enter 
the arena of life and whatever trials and responsibilities you might have had to face 
in the past are nothing in comparison with what await you in the days to come. It 
may be that some of you will achieve success from a worldly point of view and 
attain fame and wealth in your respective professions ; there may be others amongst 
fou who may pursue the path of scholarship and learning or follow other walks of 
ife, beneficial to society but not highly lucrative ; there may be still others who may 
have to spend their days in comparative obscurity or may not attain worldly success 
at all. Some of you will become leaders and issue commands; others will learn to 
oa them out, all acting for the common welfare. 

ut whatever may be your lot in future, are you carrying away with you any 
special traditions, do you feel inspired by any ideals, which will mark you out as 
men and women different from those who have not passed through the doors of the 
universities ? Apart from imbibing information and knowledge in the special subjects 
of your study, do you not regard yourselves as messengers of a new hope, faith and 
courage, which it will be your duty to instil into others to whom the gates of know- 
ledge yet remain closed ? Inspiration comes not from books and study alone. Your 
determination to serve the cause of your people cannot come merely from reading 
stories of similar efforts made in other countries. Your faith in truth, simplicity in 
life and uprightness of character and conduct is not to be derived from any dry and 
academic theories. Your striving after intellectual supremacy or your exertion in 
the cause of economic and political freedom is not of men with no history or civili- 
sation of their own. 

Has not your own province for centuries past been a scene of activities of 
eminent persons, whose names are remembered with gratitude and affection through- 
out the country, names which will never be blotted out from the memory of any 
self-respecting Indian? They stand out as illustrious workers in diverse fields of 
activity, in the pursuit of culture and knowledge, in the study of literature and 
languages, in art and architecture, in social, educational and humanitarian work, in 
commerce and industry and last but not least in the great movement for India’s 
struggle for the attainment of Swaraj. If Sivaji coined the expression eworaye 
three hundred years ago, Bal Gangadhar Tilak brought it back to the minds of the 
sleeping millions of modern India and roused their energies to constructive work 
which has had paige effects on the destinies of our country. Let us pay our 
unstinted homage to and draw inspiration from such names as Dadabhai Naroji, 
Pherozshah Mehta and Gokhale; Agharkar, Namjoshi and Apte; Telang, Bhandarkar 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji ; Ranade, Wacha and Chandavarkar; Mandlik and Badruddin 
Tyabji; Rajwade and Chiplunkar ; Jamshedji Tata and Jijibhoy, Wadia and Thaoker- 
sey, names, taken at random, of persons who are no longer in the land of the living, 
names which recall loyalty to duty, persistent constructive activities, fearless advocacy 
of truth and justice, steadfast devotion to culture and scholarship, honesty and 
nix ovity of purpose, sufferings and triumphs in the cause of national progress and 

‘+, Of these living, the name of Mahatma Gandhi naturally comes uppermost 
‘a mf one ve greatness and goodness have given India a new position 
8 Wor 
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Traditions such as these should fill you with both pride and responsibility. O£ 
what practical value will these traditions be if you do not mould your own lives 
and activities in accordance with the ideals of your chosen hero? What will these 
traditions be worth if you do not link them with the changing needs ani aspirations 
of society and hold them in correct perspective before the people at large who do 
not always know what their true heritage 18 ? 

You have drunk-deep at the springs of Western knowledge While you will not 
hesitate to absorb for pone benefit ani for the national godd the best elements in 
Western culture and thought, you will not i any case permit the destruction of the 
vital elements of your own civilisation. As true sons and daughters of Bombay, you 
will of course strive for the increasing greatness of your presidency and be loyal to 
her in thought and action, but never disown your allegiance to the spirit of your 
beloved Motherland and whenever the occasion needs it, do not hesitate to proclaim 
yourselves as Indians first and anything else next. One feels distressed to find the 
recent growth of communal and provincial feelings, which unless checked are bound 
to retard the progress of tiue Indian nationalism I need not enquire into the 
origin of these differences, but it 1s true that if the idea of Indian unity 1s to grow 
permanently, it can do so mainly by the determined efforts of the youth of the 
nation. And who else can sound this call to unity than you who are entering into 
the fields of public activity after a full intellectual preparation, ready to face the 
struggles of hfe ? 

Let us unreservedly stand by our conviction that whatever our detractors may 
Bay, Indian universities are bound to play a large and noble part in the emergence 
of a new India which will be the mistress of he: own destinies, the proud 
inheritor ef an ancient civilisation, rebuilt and reshaped with the chee ng 
pl epar of the age Let us stand united to make our universities centres o 
culture and independent thought, nurseries of honest and open-minded teachers and 
Scholars pursuing and advancing knowledge, from which will go forth manly and use- 
ful citizens, brave and self-reliant, patriotic and fear-minded, capable of making saori- 
fices and judging issaes and problems critically and fearlessly. Let the Indian univer- 
sities mould their activities in full remembiaace of the fact that the progress of 
nation, 1f steadily maintained, can alone prevent degeneration, that there must be new 
life and purpose or there will be weakness ani decay. At this crisis in the history 
of human civilisation when cherished doctrines of liberty and democracy are often 
discarded and freedom of thought and opinion suppressed, let Indian universities and 
their sous and daughters proclaim the noblest ideals of Indian teachings and thought, 
which may once again secure for her that supremacy in the world of intellect which 
is truly her buthnght And let the Indian universities prove to the world that India 
can achieve this simultaneously with a progressive and systemitic pursuit of Western 
knowledge itself Let the Indian universities be the worthy participators 10 a constant 
movement towatds a Ingher and nobler civilisation, a sivilisation that mill make its 
conquests without reso:t to war or oppression and achieve its greatest victories pur- 
suing the paths of peace and justice. 

Friends and fellow-giaduates, let a fervent prayer go forth from every member of 
this assembly in the soul-stirrmg words of Rabindranath Tagore that we may face 
our duties and responsibilities with courage ard fortitude and make our contributions, 
however humble, to the cause of national welfare. 


Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate task 
In the pride of poignant suffering 


Lull me not into languid dreams, 

Shake me out of this ciinging 1n the dust 

Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 
Make futile our destiny, 


Out of the unreasun that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 
Shatter this age-long shame of ous 
and raise our head 
Into the boundless sky, 
Into the generous hght, 
Into the air of freedom. 


The Dacca Univerity Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, Vices 
Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University jof Dacca held on the 
14th. July 1937 :~ 


On this solemn occasion, I would, first of all, tender through Your Excellency, 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and express on behalf of the University of Dacca, 
Our sincerest devotion and reverence to the throne. 

Your Excellency, it is my proud privilege and most pleasant duty again to wel- 
come you to preside over the annual Convocation of the University ; but our feel- 
ings of pleasure are mingled with a sense of sadness at the thought that this is the 
Jast occasion on which Your Excellency would oe this most important function 
of the University. Your Excellency has always taken a keen personal interest in all 
that concerns the well-being of the University, and to Your Excellency the authori- 
ties of this institution have always looked for inspiration and guidance with the sure 
knowledge that they would receive from you all the help, sympathy and ta 
which they required. The brief remainder of Your Excellency's already brilliant 
term of office is likely to be crowded with numerous events of far-reaching import- 
ance in the history of educational developments in Bengal. There are reasons to 
believe that before Your Excellency Jays down the reins of office, the finances of 
the two Universities of the Province will have been stabilised on a satisfactory 
basis, and legislation initiated for roforming the Primary, Secondary and University 
Education in Bengal. These achievements, although great themselves, would form 
only a small part of those manifold services for which Your penny S name will 
be treasured for ever by the educated community of Bengal. Your Excellency has 
earned the heart-felt love and esteem of all by your zeal and labours for the welfare 
of the educated a a ba of the Province and by the well-conceived plans and 
projects which, at Your LExcellency’s inspiration, the Government of Bengal have 
set on foot for opening up new avenues of employment for them. This University 
deeply values all that Your Excellency has done for educational reform in general 
and the welfare of this University in particular. It has expressed this fee ing of 
grateful appreciation by conferring upon Your Excellency the ae honour which 
it had in its power to give. To day on the eve of Your Excellency’s departure, I 
humbly convey, on behalf of the members of this University, our deepest regards 
and most sincere thankfulness to Your Excellency. 

T would also welcome on behalf of the University the guests who are present 
here to-day and express our thanks to them for the great interest they have shown 
in the work of the University by attending this function. 


Before I proceed further I must refer to the heavy toll that death has taken in 
our ranks during the preceding year. The University has sustained great loss by the 
death of Rai Bahadur Sasanka Comar Ghose, Khan Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Huq, Mr. 
Abu] Kasem, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad and Mr, Labanya Mohan Das. 
Rai Bahadur Sasanka Comar Ghose served as the Treasurer of the University on 
three occasions for a total period of six years. He was also the Legal Adviser of 
the University and a Life-member of the University Court. He rendered very 
long and distinguished services to the University in various capacities, and his sage 
advice and counsel were of the greatest value to the Univorsily. His death has 
been a great loss not only to the University, but also to the town of Dacca. Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Hug was associated with the University as a member of the 
Court and as a member of the Executive Council since 1924. He occupied a pro- 
minent position in the public life of Dacca, and rendered very valuable services to 
the University. Mr. Abul Kasem had been a member of the Court since 1937. He 
was & prominent figure in the public life of Bengal, and was a recognised leader 
of the Muslim Community. an Bahadur aulvi Daliluddin Ahmad was 
associated with a large number of public institutions, He was an officient 
Government servant and a valuable and esteemed member of the Court since 1930, 
Mr. Labanya Mohan Das was a brilliant student of this University and served as 
a Lecturer in the Department of Physics for over ten years. Tho death of five 
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such eminent oonstituents, within the brief period of one year, means a terrible 
loss to the University, and I offer, on behalf of the University, our heart-felt 
condolences to their bereaved families. 


Two years ago Your Excellency remarked in your Convocation address that the 
Dacca University might at some future date attempt to claim that membership of 
its Court should be a stne qua non for appointment to the post of Minister for 
Education. The grounds for urging such a claim have been further strengthened 
by the appointment to that exalted office of the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, who 
was not only a member of the Court, but was also a member of the first 
Executive Council of this University. Indeed it has been a matter for great pride 
and satisfaction to the University that no Jess than four of Your Excellency’s 
Ministers were members of the Court of this University, and three of them were 
closely associated with its detailed administration as members of the Executive 
Council. The University feels assured that it will receive from your Cabinet the 
encouragement and support to whioh it has a rightful claim and, further, that the 
intimate knowledge of its affairs will enable your Ministers to offer valuable 
Lai and sympathetic guidance to this University in all critical moments of its 
istory. 

I may further mention in this connection that no less than eight graduates of 
this University have been elected as members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
For the first time a praauk of this University has been elected as its representa- 
tive in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. Mr. Fazlur Rahman who has won this 
coveted distinction has been long associated with this University—first, as a 
member of the Court and of the Executive Council. He has always taken a keen 
interest in the affairs of the University and has served it loyally with great zeal 
and devotion. While offering felicitation to him on his success at the election, I 
hope and trust that he will prove true to the responsible position he occupies 
to-day, and will always seek to advance -the welfare of the University by 
utilising the opportunities which Providence has placed in his hands. 


It is usual on this occasion to mention important changes in the staff during 
the preceding year. The most important and notable event in this connection is 
the resignation by Dr. A. F Rahman of his office of Vice-Chancellor. While the 
University felicitates him on his elevation to the high and honourable position 
of a Member of the Public Service Commission, it regards his departure as a 
great loss, Dr. Rahman rendered conspicuous services to the University at its 
inception as the Provost of the Salimullah Muslim Hall and Reader in History. He 
was there fully conversant with the affairs of the University when he returned 
to it as its Vice-Chanceller in July 1934. During the period of two years and a 
half that he was here, he served the University with a rare devotion, ability and 
singleness of purpose He rendered valuable services to the University. and by 
his charming personality and wise counsal and advice helped to solve many a 
complicated problem that faced the University from time to time. His urbanity of 
manners and deep solicitude for the interest of the students made him popular figure 
not only in the University but in the whole of Dacca. In appreciation of the 
loyal and devoted services of Dr Rahman to the University of Dacca, the Uni- 
versity has conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and it gives 
me great pleasure to find that Dr. Rahaman is here present to-day to accept this 
honour from Your Excelleney’s hands. 1 hope Dr. Rahman will achieve still higher 
distinctions in life, and we shall all watch his future career with unfailing interest, 


The Treasurer, Mr. K. Shahabuddin, o. 8. £., has been reappointed to his office 
for another year from the Ist of January Jast and he also acted as Vice-Chancellor 
during the absence on leave of Dr. A. F. Rahman for the period of a month. On 
behalf of the University I thank Mr. Shahabuddin for this loyal and valued services 
and congratulate him most warmly on the honour which he has just received from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. The appreciation by Government of his public 
sono ate outstanding ability has given gicat satisfaction to every member of the 

niversity. 

Four bembers of the University staff retired from service during the year. Rai 
Sahib Manoranjan Mitra, Head of the Department of Education, and Prinoipal, 
Training College, Dacca, was connected with the College for a good many years 
and rendered very valuable Services both as Principal of the Training College, Dacca, 
and Principal, David Ha:e Training College, Calcutta. Maulana Saadatullah Israiley, 
Lecturer in the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, served the Department 
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loyally for over 12 years and rendered valuable service to the University. Pundit 
Guruprasanna Bhattacharyya served as a Lecturer in the Department of Sanskrit 
for sixteen years and his gieat erudition and Jearning were a valuable asset to the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Charu Chandra Banerjee served as a Lecturer in the Department of Bengali 
since 1924, and brought distinction upon the University by his reputation as a 
literateur. On account of his great eminence in the domain of Bengali Literature 
and his distinguished services to the University, he was granted an extension of 
service fer a period of two years after he had attained the normal ago of retire- 
ment. The retirement of Mr. Banerjee with effect from Ist July 1937, has been a 
great and almost irreparable loss to the University. 


There have been some important changes in the teaching cadre of the University, 
Two Professorships have been created—one in the Department of English, and another 
in the Department of Economics and Politios—and filled up respectively by the app: 
ointment of Khan Bahadur Captain Dr. M. Hasan sb. a. D. PHIL. ences M. A. (Cal.) 
and Dr. H. L, Dey m. a. (Caz.) p.so. (Lonp.) The University has also reinstituted the 
Professorship in Sanskrit which was abolished after the retirement of Mahamoho- 
padhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri in the year 1924. I may recall in this connection 
that when the Chair in Sanskrit was abolished, the then Chancellor, Lord Lytton, issued 
an appeal inviting funds for reinstituting the post. Jn response to this appeal a sum 
of Rs. 19,000 was collected and the amount is now in the hands of Your Excellency. 
The University hopes that with the reinstitution of the Professorship the amount 
will be placed at the disposal of the University. The University thas also created a 
Readership in Bengali, and, in view of the increasing importance of the subject, it 
has been proposed to create a separate Department of Bengali. Another notable 
change in the administration staff of the University is the appointment of Mr. H. D 
Bhattacharyya, M. a. as the Provost of Jagannath Hall. I may also refer to the 
the creation of the post of a third House ‘Tutor of the Salimullah Muslim Hall with 
a view to improving the arrangements for imparting regular religious instruction to 
the Muslim students. It has also been possible to appoint a woman teacher in the 
Department of English and with her help to reopen the Women’s Hostel which was 
abolished a year ago. Other changes in the staff have been noted in the Annual 
Report to which I would also refer for a detailed account of the various activities of 
the University. 


Tne number of admissions during the last session have been fairly satisfactory, 
being 597 including 53 women students as against 577 in the previous session. The success 
of our students in the various University and Public examinations, the record of 
activities of the different academic societies of the University and the volume and 
quality of research work by the staff and students, all go to show that the academic 
standard of the University has been ably maintained. Khan Bahadur Captain M. 
Hasan, Professor of English has obtained the D. Phil Degree of Oxford. The Univer- 
sity of London has awarded the Degree of Ph. D. to Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta 
and Mr. Sirajul Hug, both of whom are old students, and now teachers of this Uni- 
versty and two of our students Prakas Chandra Lahiri and Bhnpendra Nath Mitra 
have won the Doctorate Degrees of this University on the basis of the theses submitted 
ty them. Dr. T. Vijayaraghavan delivered lectures in a Jarge number of American 

niversities as their visiting Lecturer for 1936. It is gratifying to note that the 
value of research work carried on in the section of Agricultural Chemistry has been 
recognised by eminent authorities and recently the Government of Burma applied to 
this University for a loan of the services of its Agricultural Research Chemist Dr. 
A. T. fen for a period of three years with a view to appointing him as the 
Agricultural Chemist and utilising his services for reorganising its Agricultural 
Department. 


Indeed the success of the researches in Agricultural Chemistry and the connec- 
ted Sciences, particularly Bio-Chemistry, which are at present primarily financed by 
the Goveinment of India, has fully justified our claim for the establishment of a 
well-equipped Faculty of Agriculture. In your Convocation Address of 1935 Your 
Excellency was pleased to appreciate our work and to express the deep interest of 
vour Government in the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture. The Hon’ble 

inister for Agriculture and Industries is personally conversant with the local con- 
ditions and the legitimate aspirations of the University for an expansion in this 
direction, and no argument of mine is needed to convince him of the urgency and 
importance of the measure. The soil being so favourable the University can reason 
ably expect an early fruition of this long deferred scheme, 


s 
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Another big scheme of exvansion to which the University has committed itself is 
the establishmant of a Medical College in Dacca. Two years ago the Vice-Chancellor 
mentioned in his Convocazion Address that the Executors of the Wiil of the late 
Babu Jagamohan Pal had agreed to place at the disposal of the University a sum of 
four lacs, for the establishment of a medical college at Dacca. The 
Exeoutors has now paid to the University tho entire sum of four lacs, 
the last instalment being paid less than two months ago. The Academic 
and Executive Councils of the University carefully considered the whole matter and 
drew up a scheme in the light of the expert advice of the Civil Surgeon and several 
other leading medical practitioners of Dacca. I had also the privilege of informal 
discussing the scheme with the Hon’ble Minister-in-charge and the Surgeon-General, 
The scheme would again be considered by the University in the light of their sugges- 
tions and criticisms, and we hope to place our definite proposal formally bofore the 
Government within a short period. Your Excellency was pleased to assure us two 
years ago “that when the scheme for the Medical College reaches Government it 
will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits.” The University is fally 
conscious of the value of this assurance and hopes that their scheme would 
receive ere long the full support of the Government. I may add in this connection 
that in proposing the establishment of an Agricultural and a Medical College, the 
University merely wishes to implement the policy of the framers of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Act, for section 22 of this Act lays down that the Dacca University shall 
include the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Agriculture. 


_ Besides the creation of two new Faculties, the University comtemplates to expand 
its activities in several other directions within the existing frame-work. In the Fa- 
culties of Arts, it proposes to create an independent department for developing the 
study of Politics whose growing importance is now generally recognised. In addition 
it seeks to provide for teaching in Statistics and Geography—two important subjects 
which have hitherto received but scant attention in this Province. In the Faculty of 
Science we have just opened two new courses in eyes and Soil Sciences in 
the Department of Chemistry, and propose to introduce a higher course of teaching 
in Wireless in the Department of Physics, It is also contemplated to institute a 
Readership in Bio-Chemistry. In selecting these new lines of development the 
University has kept in view not only the academic importance of the subjects 
chosen but also their importance from the point of view of public utility. 


These expansions are, of course, dependent upon the financial help of the Govern- 
ment, The University has applied to your Excellency’s Government for further 
fianancial assistance, in order to maintain its present activities and to enable it to 
carry out the schemes of expansion outlined above. The Government deputed Dr. 
W. A. Jenkins as a special officer to inquire into the affairs of the University, and 
he made a thorough investigation into our present organisation and financial condi- 
tion. Dr. Jenkins has submitted his recommendations, and a Deputation of the 
University consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, and two representatives 
of the Executive Council, viz, Dr. J. ©. Ghosh and Mr. F. Rahman were granted 
the privilege of personally discussing the matter with the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education. I take this opportunity of expressing the thanks of the University to the 
Hon’ble Minister for his courteous and sympathetic attitude towards the Deputation, 
and while we are anxiously awaiting the final decision of the Government regarding 
our application for further financial assistance, I feel sure that our representations 
would receive due weight, and our prayer for a suitable annual grant, in addition to 
the present statutory grant, would be favourably considered. 


But while we naturally expect the Government to come to our aid, I take this 
opportunity of making an appeal to the public of Bengal to kenard this University as 
a suitable object for thelr donations and bequests. In all ages and oonantries 
Universities and seats of learning of that character have flourished mainly on private 
endowments. A University is after all the greatest cultural asset of a civilised 
nation. As Lord Haldane truly remarked: “Jt is in Universities that the soul! of a 
people mirrors itself.” The necessity of providing ways and means for increasing 
the efficiency of a seat of national culture should make a pha appeal not only to 
pious generosity but even to the most clan onlay sense of pee io duty. The noble 
example set by the late Jagamohan Pal would I hope be followed by others in due 
course. May I suggest in this connection that the vigorous and flourishing Old 
Boys’ Associations that have grown up in each of ‘the three Halls, and whioh all 
well-wishers of the University should hail as valuable connecting links between ijt 
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and the outside world, should make an earnest and concentrated effort to secure 
endowments for the University from the numerous well-placed and affluent members 
and patrons of those Associations ? 

hile 1 am on this subject it 18 gratifying to refer to a generous donation recent- 
ly received A teacher of the University, who chooses to remain anonymous, has 
founded two post-graduate scholar-ships of the value of Rs 20 each per mensem in 
the Department of History for a period of eight years, and called them after Gir 
Jadunath Sarkar and Dr A F. Rahman. The donation has been thankfully reoeived 
by the University The amount of money involved 1s no doubt small, but the spirit 
behind the donation 1s worthy of emulation by people more favoured by fortune, 
Quite recently Choudhury L A _ Siddiky, Zeminda: of Baliadi, has offered nine 
stipends for students of the Salimullah Muslim Hall of the total value of Rs 600 per 
year On behalf of the University I thank him very cordially and hope 
that although these stipends have been at present offered for one year, they will be 
renewed in future. 

It also gives me great pleasure to offer the thanks of the University to Sir P. C 
Roy, for his pees donation of Rs. 1,000 for the publication of the projected History 
of Bengal a are also grateful to the Government of Bengal for a epeee grant of 
Rs 1,000 for the same purpose I am happy to be able to say that thanks to the 
zeal and untiring efforts of Sir Jadunath Sarkar and of the numerous seholars 
who are engaged in writing the different chapters of the History, work 13 progressing 
very satisfactonly 

Bofore I conclude, I should hke to refer to one important question which vitally 
affects the future well-being of this University This 1s the proposed legislation for the 
establishment of a Board for the control of Secondary Education in Bengal A draft 
of the Bill was sent to this University fo. opinion just after the commencement of 
the Summer Vacation and it has not yet been possible to send to the Government 
the considered opinion of this University The question is not, however, a new one 
and on more than one occasion in the past it was very carefully considered by the 
Academic and Executive Councils The opinion of these bodies was very ably sum- 
med up by the Vice-Chancellor in his Convocation Address of 1938 (pages 6 to 9) 
The University advocated the creation of a strong Board, constituted on the lines of 
the recommendatiens of the Calcutta University Commission and vested with full 

owers 1n regaid to the Final High School and Special Islamic Matriculation and 
ntcxmediate § Examunations, presciiption of syllabuses and curricula, 
the inspection and iecognition of igh schools, and the admunistration of 
funds for the maintenance of high schools The University expressed a strong con- 
viction that no 1eal improvement in Secondary Education could be effected if the 
owers enumerated above were not exercised by single authority As the draft Bull 
has not yet been publicly notified I refiain from expiessing any opinion on the same, 
but may I appeal to your Excellency, as Chancello: of the University, and also to 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education, who is happily present in our midst to-day, 
to see to it that before Jaunching the new measure, the Government of Bengal give 
due weight to the considered views of this University ? 


Another aspect of the same question, with which this University 1s more immediately 
concerned, 1s the position of the Intermediate Colleges in Dacca after the creation of 
the proposed All-Bengal Seeondary Board The considered- views of the University 
on this question were also summed up by the Vice-Chancellor in the Convocation 
Address referred to above As this University 18 even more vitally concerned with 
this question than with that of the Secondary Board, it can legitimately claim that 
the action of the Government should be based mainly on the recommendations of 
this University. 

I would now address a few words to the students who have assembled here to-day 
to receive their Degrees I congratulate you all on your success in University Exami- 
tions, and to those among you who have finshed the University course, I wish a 
happy life and hag ar career. But whatever position you occupy in future, you 
try to live the life worthy of a Graduate of this University. The ideal of a Univer- 
sity 1s not only to advance knowledge, but to produce an elite in thought and leader- 
ship. The character of this University will be determincd not only by the extent 
to which it bas advanced knowledge but also by the type of man it has been able to 
produce. On your future bearing and conduct, therefore, depends, to a very large 
extent the good name and reputation of the Dnuiversity. You sshould have derived 
from the University not only an intellectual training but a new conception of life, 
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For University Education carries with it not only a mode of thinking but a way of 
living and the latter includes all that {s really good and noble in the community at 
large. Tho University therefore expects that you should prove yourself worthy of 
its his abe by adopting the universally accepted principles of humanity as the sole 
guide in your life, and by developing personality, will power, courtesy, goodness and 
all those indefinable charms, graces, and refinements of character which go to make 
up a gentleman. The real success of your University career will be measured by 
the extent to which you have imbibed these personal virtues along with the know- 
ledge you have acquired. 

In the matter of success of this or of any kind, I would remind you that it is a 
universal rule in life and nature that you never get more ont of anything than you 
pu into it. The University can only pince before you ideals and opportunities, and 
t is for you to imbibe the one and utilise the other. 

Some of you perhaps feel to-day, not without regret, that you have not made the 
best use of your time while you were here. Unavailing though it {s to a large 
extent, even such regret is not without its value. For your future life would hold 
out further opportunities for you, and your present regrets may make you wiser 
In your action during the years of struggle that lie before you. None of you, I am 
sure, is under the illusion that the future path of the University graduate is strewn 
with roses. I know full well that the grim prospect of unemployment haunts the 
brain of every young man the moment he finishes his University education. He 
feels like a forlorn sailor in an uncharted sea, not knowing whither to turn in order 
to reach the shore. I realise how this dark shadow creeps upon the fair faces of 
our young hopefuls, and how this shadow is lengthened as each year of failure 
succeeds another. It war s their judgment, and in their sheer despair they loose 
all faith in the value of the education they received from the University. Indeed 
things have come to such a pass, that the value of a University is now being 
measured in terms of its ability to find employment for its graduates. You must try 
to realise, however, that no age or country has recognised the true function of the 
University to be that of an employment bureau. His Excellency Lord Lytton very 
clearly emphasised it in his first Convocation Address to the students of the Univer- 
sity : “If this place is to become a great and famous University”, said His Excellency, 
“you must recognise that a University is a seat of learning and not a mere employ- 
ment agency”. Wise words these, and however unpalatable, nay almost cruel, the 
might at first sound in your ears, the more you think about them the more you wi 
appreciate their worth. I hope, I shall not be misunderstood. I maintain fully that 
you have every right to secure as much material advantage from your University 
studies as you can, and I assure you that the University will do its best in helping 
ou to secure employment. But you should not think that the main use of the 

niversity, so far as you are concerned, is to obtain a degree for securing a job. 
The true object and ideal of a University is intellectual culture in the highest and 
widest sense. But such culture, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use in secur- 
ing material advantages. On this point, the oft-quoted sayiog of Cardinal Newman 
would bear repetition: “The man’’, he said, “who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and 
formed his judgment and sharpened his mental vision, will not indeed at once be a 
lawyer, a statesman, a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, etc., but he 
will be placed in that state of intellect in which he oan take up any one of these 
sciences or callings with an ease, a grace, a versatility and a success to which 
another is a stranger. In this sense then mental culture is em ent useful.” 

These wise words give a real insight into the value of University education. If 
ou remember them they will ee you In fighting the battles of life, as you will be 
ortified by a sure knowledge of the immense power and value of the education you 
have received here. However gloomy the future prospect may be, you must not 
lose heart. As a meansiof sustaining your hope, courage, and strength, I would 
remind yaou that amongthe men who have achieved brilliant success in life there 
were many who startedwith far worse equipment and had to face far graver perils 
and disppointments than you. With these words I bid you farewell in the hope 
that you may attain conspicuous success in life and that this may redound to the 
credit of your alma mater. 
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The Agra University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Str Kalas Haskar, at the 
ee Annual Convocation of the University of Agra, held on the 20th, November 
1937 :— 

a years ago, as a school boy, very keen to enlarge my English vocabulary, 
I revelled in Roget’s Thesaurus and, in order to understand the shades of meanings 
which particular words had acquired, I delved into Trench’s ‘Degradation and 


Elevation of words’. 
The former, a treasure-house of synonyms and antonyms, focussed allied words 


and their opposites but did not differentiate between members of either group for 
purposes of apposite use or accurato employment; the latter, rather a compendium, 
described how, in the course of evolution by usage, certain words had lost their 
origina] meaning and had gained capital appreciation or, conversely, had acquired a 
sense derogatory, ironical, or reproachful far removed from their original lee 
tion. Whatever be the causes that give a twist to the root meaning of words, one 
thing is certain, that very often a change in social standards invests innocent and 
attractive words with odious and contemptuous import. Two such words are ‘formal’ 
and ‘convention’ and their derivatives, ‘formality’ and ‘conventional.’ Originally 
graceful and exact in their acceptation, to these words, in the present times, have 
come to be attached implications that reflect the temper of the age. Anything that 
is ceremonial is at present regarded as almost barbarous. What is formal is at least 
unnecessary : what is conventional is definitely ‘insincere. I suggest that these 
parasitic implications betoken the decay of manners. We must regard all ceremonies 
with the reverence due to history or age-long tradition : we must permit all formali- 
ties to retain the aroma of dignified social conduct and we must not rob pretty con- 
ventions of their intrinsic delicate grace. 

If I say that I felt myself highly hononred by the Vice-Chancellor’s proposal 
that I should address this Convocation and I felt considerable diffidence in accepting 
that flattering invitation, I must not be thought to be speaking the language of con- 
vention, I must be believed if only that you may be inclined to listen to what I 
have to say. You must believe that I contemplated with pride the prospect of hold- 
ing this platform, to believe that I decided to give you of my best. You must 
believe that I took my responsibility seriously if you are to appreciate that I made 
up my mind to echo no slogans. 

A Convocation Address needs a suitable theme, usually a serious theme, though 
in addresses to student bodies a Barrie could get away with sentimentalities and a 
Birkenhead with cynicisms. What possible theme could I choose for this occasion ? 
I consulted my frieads with little result. One suggested as a subject—Kducation. 
I doubt if he meant it seriously, but in any case it was a hopeless suggestion, It is 
35 years since [ gave up teaching in a second grade College and became a brand 
plucked from the learning. Another friend was indirectly more helpful. He proposed 
that I should take as my text ‘India’s Golden Age’. Well, I am sceptical about 
Golden Ages and think it a minor tragedy that Anthropology is not a serious study 
in every University in India. If it were, we should have fewer of our intellectuals 
with their eyes on an imagined Golden Past and their backs to a far from Golden 
Future, a future which no such tergiversation, however, can avoid. But it ocourred 
to me that I might talk of the present day as I see it, talk of the Indian world 
into which so many of you graduates, having reached your educational majority, 
are now about to enter. | 

It is practically 41 years to a day .since I acquired the title to affect a cap and 
gown. My education, such as it was, had been a somewhat cloistered oné, but in 
those days how much we overrated the power of education! We gave little thought 
to environment and none at all to heredity, which was an odd thing in this our 
sun-soaked, caste-ridden land. Of the battle that had been joined in Europe between 

the followers of Lamark and Weismann we raw graduates at least knew nothing, and 
I doubt if our professors knew much more, For essay purposes we would platitu- 
dinise about Darwin and the survival of the fittest without understanding the 
implications of the theories as expounded somewhat dully by himself or more 
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brilliantly by Huxley and Romanes. In vain we tried to write like Macaulay and 
to perorate like Gladstone. Idolatrously many of us took Herbert Spencer as our 
anes of synthetic peor: We would utterly have refused to believe the con- 
clusions stressed in the Presidential Address to this year’s British Association 
meeting that thought is not evolutionary, that while “hidden powers within us are 
inherited the results of their development are notee........ and that there is no easing 
of the burden with the passage of time”. Was this any wonder? I donbt if at the 
time any one of those who in India instructed us in Western Philosophy was an 
observing Naturalist. 

For about two weeks in the year, in these days immediately before, during and 
just after the meetings of the Congress, some of us were keen politicians, but for 
the rest of the time, though wo oould glibly quote the hackneyed shibboleths of 
Liberalism, India to most of us was a geographical expression rather than a poten- 
tial political entity. 

I have inflicted on you these reminiscences of four decades ago to show how 
uttorly unready we were to face life, as we found it then, though, puffed up with 
pride at our graduation, we did not immediately recognise the fact. 

Doubtless, you graduates of the Agra Universtty in 1937, this year of grace, 
though still not of light, have far higher academic attainments than we possessed in 
1896 yet life at that date was easier for us than it can be for you to day. When 
I say easier, I am not referring to the economic pron of finding a hes and making 
a livelihood, though it it true that the impact of modern economic forces upon our 
medieval social system was not then so shattering as it is now a days. 

But life was easier for us mainly because we had not so many problems to face, 
roblems—many of them world problems—which India’s intelligentsia must face 
ravely if our great country is soon to rise to a full and complete nationhood. 

Just as forty years ago we could not afford to ignore All-India problems, however 
caste-ridden or Province-ridden we were despite our vaunted education, so you to 
day can only at your peril ignore world problems. You cannot disregard them in spite 
of the fact that problems peculiar to your own country are daily increasing 12 num- 
ber and complexity. 

It is to be hoped that your life at College has made you tolerant in communal 
matters, that it has freed you from the groussest superstitions of custom and religion 
and has caused you to jettison your serial | complex when deating with your 
fellow man, the Harijan. If it has not done all that, then frankly you are anfit to 
tackie any social, economic or political problem in the land of your birth, let alone 
any matter that affects you indirectly as an enfranchised citizen of the world, 

You are proud no doubt of your glorious heritage, you are anxious to prove your 
selves good nationalists. But you cannot be effective nationalists, unless you can 
think internationally. The inter-knitting of the different countries of the world 
compels such a frame of mind. And to think internationally demands a readiness for 
intellectual adventure to a degree which few of my ime vene ever thought of dis- 
playing after their graduation. Intellectual adventure will do much to free you from 
a danger of which Lord Haldane once warned the students of Edinburgh University, 
the danger of a too morbid concentration on our private concerns, “a concentration 
that is apt to result in self-consciousness which may amount to egotism and impair 
our strength, and which can turn each of us into the man, as Wordsworth tells us. 


‘““Whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature’s works,—one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever.” 


Such self-consciousness is a far greater danger than vanity. Vain we all are in 
some degree and after some fashion. Bertrand Russell is right when he says, do 
not attempt to live without vanity since this is impossible, but choose the right 
audience from which to seek admiration.’”’ What kills the demon of self-consciousness 
as surely as quinine claims to kill the malarial parasite is a sense of proportion—and 
if your education hitherto has been of any use, you should have acquired that sense 
to a considerable degree. Now the outward and visible sign of the sense of propor- 
tion is a sense of humour which Thomas Hardy has shrewdly called “the philosophy 
of the unbeaten” and, we may add, of the unbeatable, 


Few of us, I am afraid, can ever hope to attain to so all-round a sense of propor- 
tion as is preached by Kipling in his now hackneyed but, none-the less, fine poem “IE” 
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Such supermen as his ‘if-men’ though we can hardly be, we still must keep our 
heads, not only if our country is to rise to full nationhood but also if civilisation 
itself is not to disappear. 

Youth is ever quick with words. Not for anything would] discourage in you the 
urge to put the world right, to form and reform according to your vision, the condi- 
tions in which men are living. But let me warn you of one pitfall at least which 
lies in the path of youth at all times, and which is more dangerous to-day than it 
was when I was young. I mean the alluring fallacy that you can change anything 
in this world simply oy saying that it ought to be changed. Young men are apt to 
foregather in order to deplore the shortcomings of their fellow men, the mistakes of 

overnments, or the malformations of society. Having found our injustice and decided 
hat justice be done, they are more likely than not to go home and indict the powers 
of the land for not immediately accepting their advice. That road leads nowhere ; 
that habit makes for discontent of the soul and confusion of the mind; and our 
country will not be advanced, the conditions of our life not be bettered by fine talk 
unaccompanied by hard work. There come to my mind the wise words of Germanys’ 
greatest poet, Geothe; 


“Close to each other live our thoughts, 
But matter dwells in space with sharp corners.’ 


In these tempestuous latter days, science has conferred many material blessings 
upon mankind, but it has contributed little to the art of government or to the 
knowledge of the nature and conditions of civilisation. In a leader in the “Observer” 
a few weeks since J came across a paragraph which expressed what I want to say :— 


atone outs may tell us how to influence our fellow men and medical science 

may tell us how to keep alive, but to what end and in what manner are we to Jive? 

By what star are we to set our course? What kind of society, in short, produces 
the highest civilisation and what are the conditions for the survival of such civilisa- 

tion when it is attained ?...The nature of civilisation is a problem which calls, above 

a for bold enquiry conducted in the scientific spirit and with scientific 
nowledge.’ 

This, in one sentence, means that the world’s greatest need to-day is a philosophy 
of life evolved from a synthesis of all the knowledge gained in the course of 
Ages. It means that in the modern world, more than ever, we want thinkers. 

Whatever the cause or causes, there is very little probing done in the present 
age. This is an age of Feeling—not of Discernment ; of Emotion—not Cogttation. 
We live on our nerves, not by our intellect: we live for thrilling sensations and 
have lost the faculty required to construct a scale of values. It is this shortcoming 
which has made advertisement, publicity, and propaganda the most effective means 
of moulding the social mind and conscience and of destroying individuality. It is 
this drawback which has given birth to the phrase ‘mass psychology’ and placed 
us at the mercy of charlatans, impostors, and exploiters. 


« .....ddan who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself....... 


We need to cultivate the habit of original and independent thought, f.e., of 
thinking things out for ourselves. This should come naturally to the sons of a soil 
which produced logicians and metaphysicians—Sufis and Vedantists. _ 

I believe that the habit of mind which I commend to you will help to solve 
many of the vexed problems with which our country is confionted to-day and thus 
to weld together the a of people” which is India, in Lord Morley’s 
phrase. Take, for example, the communal tangle. A little reflection will make it 
clear that the division of the people, by religion, into opposing communities when 
all communities have a common objective is inconsistent with that objective, which 
is the attainment of national solidarity, The most pronounced existing division in 
the country is the more incomprehensible when of old the philosophers of both 
communities were inspired to preach the following doctrines. 

How many appens have not been made since the time when I first became 
aware of political problems for bridging the gulf which is poping our people 
apart and helpless ; but though some progress has been achieved from time to 
time, the wound is but thinly covered with new skin which is only too apt to 
break with the slightest tension. It is an anxious thought that, if the two 
principal communities cannot even sink their differences at a time when they are 
side by side for the common ideal of an India that would stand free and proud 
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among the greet nations of the world, how can we hope that they will stand 
together once the whip of a common discontent has been removed ? Nor should 
we forget for a moment that our people is_ still partitioned into thousands of 
watertight compartments by the stone-wall of custom founded upon fancied 
religious authouty Here, I suggest, 18 a field for the exercise of your idealism 
for the display of your natural resentment against compulsion and injustice, an 
for the concentration of your labour in the service of India, if you desire her 
to be a free and united country The belief that the political life of a country 
can be regenerated without fundamental changes in its economic and social 
structure 18 pure moonshine Politics may be described as the peak of the 
national pyramid, perhaps better still as the visible part of an ice-berg of which 
four-fifths 1s always under the surface of the water Caste and custom, framing 
and trading, health and hygiene, the hull of family and hold of society,—these are 
the submerged parts of the national vessel, and their condition must determine 
the course by which the political bark must voyage If you desire to make port, 
all these parts must be made sea-worthy—the barnacles must be scraped, the 
caulking sttended to, indeed a complete re-conditioning effected 

Let me now turn from the concept of national solidarity to the forms of national 
government 

I have no horror of Democracy, as I have of the Totalitarian or the Communistic 
State, despite the claim of the Totahtarian State to 1econcile peisonal liberty with 
corporate happiness and despite the claim of the Communustic State to bring about 
paradise on Earth, without the need of dying first to attain it But 1f democracy 
1s to survive long enough for India to become a democratic nation, democracy 
must organise itself 1n each countiy nearly as thoroughly as the 1ival systems of 
government, those political termimaries and  bee-hives, have aleady organised 
themselves. Fascism, Nazism, and Communism I regard as goveinments b 
excitement The promised good time to be had by all 1s coming presently, but it 
always 1emains round the corner, out of grasp Such systems impose crushing 
duties on the individual and are contemptuous of his rights. 


The weakness of democracy lies 1n 1ts perpetual clamour for rights and its too 
easy neglect of the duties of oitizens. It would be a tragedy in India, this land of 
“Farx” and “Dharma” if the new wine of democracy made us oblivious of our 
duties If it did, the future would be black for us, however soon we may become 
full masters in our national house 

I want now to offer some unpleasant observations on nationanty and nationalism, 
not because I necessarily agree with them all, but merely to show how, even if a 
good thing, nationalism may be often abused. I have forgotton the various sources 
fiom which these comments come but I fancy several of them may have been put 
into my mind by reading Dean Inge 

Here 18 the first — 

Nations resemble the lower animals rather than men in that they are guided by 
instinct rathe: than by 1eason , on the other hand, they resemble men rather than 
the lower animals in that they are amenable to propaganda Mankind lhkes to be 
thought at rather than to think, for thinking imvolves work which may have to be 
its own rewards. Hence nations are so amenable to propaganda 


According to some thinkers, nationalism is a morbid state, 1f not a disease It 
has been compared to cancer as it 18 a comparatively new disease and, like cancer, 
1s spreading very rapidly: also, hitherto, no certain antidote or cure for 1t has yet 
been discovered. Each day more and more persons in a community develop the 
symptoms and become ‘nation-conscious’, 

ationalism, so some have said, 18 a dope The idea of nationalism rises as 
formal religion declines It enslaves man’s mind just as much as dogmatic religion 
can do , 1t develops a ritual, as did religion, and so 1s corporately popular. 


Again, nationalism has been desoribed, I think it was by Lord Melbourne, as a 
dark horse by Sentimentality out of Racal Vanity which 1s congenitally incapable 
of running straight This pate poe may 1emind us of another one, namely, that the 
Almighty is a wonderful handicapper. He determines the weights for nations no 
less than for individuals 

The hed of nationality as a form of organisation for a large and diversified 
country is still im its infancy. The history of Europe, for example, is dominated 
for over a thousand years by the destinies of vast Federations comprising many 
nations and tribes with their own languages, leaders, and social laws. the Roman 
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pod ie was followed by the wine Roman Fmpire, which after lingering for a 
century came to an end only in 1804. It was the emergence, in the 18th century, 
of two strong separate nations in the West, England and Fiance, which introduced 
in the European thought for the first time the ideal of the nation-state; and it was 
not until after the failure of Napoleon's attempt to unite the Continent once again 
that the ideal spread to Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, in our struggles to 
make India a united nation we are hitching our wagon to a star of recent discovery : 
one which has landed Europe into an uncomfortable cul de sac from which it has 
vainly sought to extricate itself by successive wars. The ideal of nationality has 
been responsible, among many other things, for the failure of the League of Nations, 
which was an attempt to provide a machinery of conciliation and arbitration for 
the nations of the world, but which broke down in the first trial run because it had 
no power to deal with sovereign states. It is now widely felt in Europe that no 
lasting machinery of peace can be constructed unless and until nations are ready to 
ive up some part of their sovereignty to a super-national authority. In other words, 
ee thought is slowly turning away from the concept of sovereign nationality, 
which has been found to encourage wars, to one of laiger entities—at the very 
moment when we in India are just inscribing it upon our banners. 


Ethnology proves that no nation is racially pure in descent: history teaches that 
no nation can claim to have clean hands and a pure heart. Some cynic has said 
that it is a pity there is no such thing as a Borstal system for young nations and 
added that if the average standard of private morality was as low as that of every 
old nation, nine-tenths of each nation would be in gaol ! 


_ Philosophy can argue as to whether or no conscience is a safe guide for an 
individual in life. The question does not arise in the case of a nation, for, in spite 
of the phrase “national conscience”, it would seem that no nation has a conscience, 
The “family of nations” is a far better phrase, for members of a family are not 
unapt to squabble. Even persisting self-interest fails to keep any two nations on 
mutual good terms for long, and the newspaper and the wireless will increasingly 
make for bad blood between nations. 


I think I have said enough to show that Nationality may not be an unmixed blessing, 
but the idea of Nationality has come to India and we must make the best of it. Even 
if it be a disease, may not the inflammatory condition induced by it counteract the 
virus of that far more fell disease, communalism ? Even if no nation can be vir- 
tuous, cannot and does not every nation develop certain corporate characteristics 
which at least are praiseworthy ? Let us hope that when we are, undeniably a nation, 
we shall display characteristics which other nations may wish to emulate. It is 
possible, however, that national happiness is in inverse ratio to national size, and 
India bids fair to be, in numbers, the greatest national in the world. At all events, 
the morning is before her. But are her wile as yet, strong? With the late Mr. 
Gokhale, I believe that it was Providence and not blind chance that linked her des- 
tiny with England. It is a vain pretence to imagine that at present India’s national 
Sete is such that she could exist as an independent entity apart from the 
British Empire. How soon she can become mistress in her own house and a free 
and equal partner of the British Commonwealth of Nations, with rights and duties 
equal to those of the other members, will depend far more on your generation 
than on mine, And who are the probable potential leaders of your generation ? The 
majority of those Jeaders must come from such persons as yourselves who have 
received a University education. We old men may dream dreams but too often 
we make dreams our master. You youngmen will see visions and may those 
visions inspire you to action! May you have the courage to face a world 
situation which, as it develops, seems likely to demand more courage than was 
ever called for from my generation. You may have to face death in defending 
your country from invasion. In that unhappy event, remember the lines on the 
Canadian War Memorial at the Vimy Ridge :-— 


“We giving all gained nll: 
Neither lament us nor praise : 
Only through ages recall 
It is Fear, not Death that slays.’’ 


Life will make heavy calls upon oe energy and your courage and it may and should 
cause heavy drafts on your fund of sympathy. lt will be increasingly necessary that 
you can automatically put yourself in the other man’s place and that you strive actively 
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to help the underdog. This does not mean that you need suffer fools gladly nor that 
you should hesitate to expose the hypocrite. We have too many hypocrites in our 
midst, partly because we care unduly easy-going and partly, perhaps from our will- 
ingness to live with old lies in a horrible domesticity—paco the standard-bearers of 
faiths, cultures, languages and separatism in general. 


In these days, when speaking out has become almost as common as listeniug in, 
it is time that we gave the hypocrite shorter shrift than he has been allowed hitherto, 
We condemn those whose ways we do not like; we do not those who are out to 


bamboozle us, Remember you cannot compromise with Hypocrisy without getting 
compromised yourself. 


Bat you will neither face the world situation as it is fast developing, nor advance 
the status and prestige of your country, neither benefit your-selves much nor those 
whocome after you, if even in the present critical times, you continue to regard 
your graduation as a means to occupy a cell in some secretarial honeycomb. You 
must pitch your ideal higher, i.e. relate it to your country’s need, even if your 
choice entail hardship. Though man liveth not by bread alone, I do not suggest that 
you ee with bread. I rather suggest that you produce the corn ot which bread 
is made. 

We have heard the cry—“Back to the Vedas.” What I am commanding to you— 


not as a slogon, but as one course of chosen action—is a variant of that cry—“Back 
to the land.” 


The Government of His Exalted Highness The Nizam of Hyderabad has given a 
lead in this matter by offering to Graduates of Osmania University land and capital 
on condition that they return to their villages, where they are expected to introduce 
higher standards into agriculture, education and social life generally. Times seem 
propitious in the U. P. and elsewhere for similar action, if only as a partial solution 
of the problem of educated middle-class unemployment. Possibly I would be remin- 
ded that the experiment was tried and failed. I feel that its success is a matter 
att of your perseverance and self-denial. I have suggested that you should mould 
your lives in relation to the primary needs of your country. From that it follows 
that your motto should be “Service’, that you should be inspired with the mission- 
nary’s zeal. Self-denial and self-sacrifice are inseparable from a life devoted to the 
service of one’s country. But they provide a wonderful discipline, and your 
ambition I take it, is, as it should be, to serve your country. If you 
would prove worthy citizens of the India of tomorrow, you will need to 
discipline yourselves severely. To judge from the newspapers, the college student 
to-day does not discipline himself as severely as the student of my generation did, 
nor did we discipline ourselves as strictly as our fathers had done. Forty years ago, 
ae we talked a good deal atout ‘Ustad and ‘Shagird’ about ‘Guru’ and ‘Chela’, 
we did so largely because it was an easy way of flattering our teachers. To-day, 
as in the past, our self-styled Gurus get the so-called Chellas that they deserve. 
Had I the power of a dictator, I would insist that every student, on finishing his 
University course, put in a year in a Labour Camp under the strictest discipline 
imaginable. Such insistence might be tyranny, but usually the Bs considers him- 
actued by the noblest motives. Mabatma Gandhi is no tyrant, but in the Phoenix 
Settlement he prescribed and enforced a mode of life no less rigorous than that which 
I have advocated. I hold that the discipline I ountemplats would be a help, not a 
hindrance in life to the majority of University graduates. It would restore labour 
to its pristine dignity but, what is far more important, it would eradicate the 
Inferiority Complex so contemptuously attributed to us Indians. Going back to land 
on the other hand, opens up a vista of fundamental social service. Imagine what 
service you would not render by reviving and making realy effective the village 
Panchayats and District Local Boards? What losses in long drawn-out litigation 
you would not save to the poor villagers? How you ‘would improve, by your 
example, village sanitation? There is unremitting talk now-a-days of Rural on- 
struction and Village Uplift, That talk, huwever tardy, is very apt because the 
economic regeneration of India must start with rural reconstruction. In 1882, the 
Government of India issued their Resolution on Local Self-Government. If only its 
operation had extended to rural areas I believe that the plight of our people to-day 
would not be anything like as sad as it is. Though rural reconstruction -is claiming 
the attention of earnest men to-day, the realisation of the ideal held in view dependa 
upon the men who apply themselves to the task. These men must be legion: they 
must be spread over the country inspired with the spirit of pioneers and nation~ 
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builders. The possibility of achievement is a challenge to youth to gird up its loins 
and prove its idealism. 

ith the taking of your degree you automatically become entitled to vote. Do 
not despise the privilege. Solon was shrewd when he passed his law to deprive of 
Athenian citizenship the man who did not cast the vote given him. Here in India 
we want to see democracy in action, not pornos. torpor. In England the neglect of 
large numbers to the polls is causing politicians of varlous parties much concern. 
For example, at the recent py ccrecuon at Springburn (Glasgow) only 24,000 out of 
45,000 voters chose to record their suffrages, 


To-day, throughout the world, democracy is on its trial. Its survival depends on 
its ability to give people the feeling that they are governing themselves, Those who 
do not vote can have no such feeling. Here lies a great threat to the democratic 
system of government which people want to see flourishing in India. Government 
to-day is complicated, and what it achieves has often more far-reaching effects on 
the lives of the subjects than they realise at the moment its policies are translated 
into action. In prosperity people have no wish, in bad times they are afraid to inter- 
fere with it. If things go altogether too ill, they turn, not from one politician to 
another, but away from them all to a prophet jwith a message. The magic of these 
political Messiahs lies in the appeal to sacrifice, which alone unites a people. Such 
an appeal—though a mild one—I have made to you in all earnestness. The modern 
Dictator understands the force of appeal to sacrifice. Do we who are winning our 
freedom and naturally will want to preserve it when won, understand this as well ? 


If you would be demooratic, then let your democracy be efficient, for in modern 
times the reaction against inefficient Democracy is Fascism or Nazism as Commu- 
nism is the reaction against inefficient Autocracy. Fascism and Nazism are govern- 
ments by ma ate as I have already said, and Commanistn I regard as an adaptation 
of Paviov’s Behaviourism. 

Therefore, if you would be true democrats, you must not only prize your vote and 
exercise it to create the conditions you desire but you must also strive after the 
bighest efficiency in public affairs. Democracy, let me repeat, is not to be safeguard- 
ed merely by the spreading and encouragement of democratic views: it will not even 

row up to full stature in this country unless it can rest on sound foundation of 

onesty, impartiality, and tolerance in our political and administrative life. These are 
ideals which can be served as much, if not more, by the humble public servant in 
his office, as by the prominent politician on his platform. We in India have, I be- 
lieve, given so much care lately to large matters of principle that it is high time we 
focussed attention upon the humbler sphere of personal service. It is an old and 
wise adage that the best way to serve your country is to do the job in hand really 
well, whatever it may be. 

There is a new order come in our country already and it may ramify. I do not 
say it should: but I may say that I personally hope it would. Whether it does 
or not, will to some extent at least depend upon what you and the likes of you in 
the country at large think and feel about it. You will have grasped that what I 
have in mind is the burning topic of Federation : of the problems of the moment, 


the problem, 

I have no desire to help from your mind on this question. Indeed, for more 
than one reason, I must scrupulously refrain from iniluencing your judgment, 
Although most men are, I am aware, in favour of the abstract concept of 
federation, I happen to be in favour of the concrete scheme as it has resulted from 
years of discussion and debate. Secondly, I must refrain from giving your minds 
any direction because I have been preaching that you must cultivate the habit of 
thinking things out for yourselves, I may observe, however, that for such a 
puepose, in this particular case, you are at a serious disadvantage. 

ou and even those who have preceded you by a few years in marching out of 
the Varsity portals haye been too engrossed in your general studies to have found 
time for becoming familiar with the background of the scheme in question. What is 
more, a8 a consequenec of the infinite variety of conditions which that scheme is 
designed to embrace and to provide for, it has assumed formidable proportions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935, though a model of lucid parliamentary draftsman. 
ship, is yet an intricate piece of legislation. Therefore, 1 venture to suggest that 
even if you had the inclination and the patience to sit down to it and study it, you 
will find a clear grasp of its myriad provisions, in their diversified bearings and inter- 
connections, rather beyond your present power of accomplishment. But that does 


! 
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not mean that this difficulty notwithstanding, you cannot arrive at a very intelligent 
penera’ opinion on the scheme, for the purpose of a mental or even a vocal affirma- 
lve or negative. 

If you would look round and seize upon the salient facts of our country’s situation 
and in their light differentiate between the essential and the non-essential, you will 
certainly be able to come to an intelligent decision, all your own. If you will 
preserve an open mind, you need not be influenced by prejudice or prediliction. If 
you will do these two things, viz., from your own judgment of the present crying 
needs of your country and preserve a detached attitude of mind, you will not only 
be able to assess the weight of the arguments for and against the Federation but 
you will also derive a great deal of intellectual pleasure from the perusal of your 

aily newspapers and the mental analysis which must accompany that occupation... 
You will be able to sift the chaff from the grain, to tell hypocrisy from sincerity : 
ulterior motive from rectitude : exaggeration from balance and mere suspicion and 
imaginary alarm from well-founded doubt which is not begotten of distrust. 


It may assist your quest for the truth if I give your minds the barest orientation 
by saying that the scheme in question is designed to bring our country together for 
purposes of matters of common concern to that country as a whole, while leavin 
the parts free to work out their own salvation in the wider field of immediate loca 
coacern. The parts being the British Indian Provinces, on the one hand, and the 
Indian States on the other, the fundamental feature of the scheme is, to my mind, 
that it brings these two parts of India together for the first time, and thus attempts 
to construct a framework in which a United Indian nation can take shape. You have, 
therefore, to judge how far the scheme which by now has been pomp renee 
expounded and criticised, is calculated to advance our country’s interests ? You will 
have to judge this in the light of our present economic situation, as well as in the 
light of obtaining conditions in the spheres, on the one hand, of a Nation’s united 
will and, on the other of the diversity of ruling authority which pens one people into 
many compartments. Should you find the scheme wanting, you must consider, too, 
whether its inadequacy is a resultant of irreconcilable forces that exist and have to 
be reckoned with or whether that inadequacy has its origin in the framers’ obduracy ? 
Whichever was your judgment inclined on this contrasting visage of the problem, 
that judgment will also settle the question of the economic speed of your country’s 
journey towards its destined goal. Federation is a counterpoise to the fissiparous 
tendency—to drift and soparatism; modern conditions of life are fast dissolving some 
tis a foundations of India—this may be the last moment to re-lay them ona 
solid rock. 

I trust you will not regard it as an anti-climax if I suddenly turn from a serious 
theme to a lighter one, from Federation to Refreshment. 


While you were at school and college, many of you doubtless took an interest in 
ames and physical culture. It is your bounden duty not to give up athletic habits 
f you would be of real value to our Motherland. Numbers will profit India but 
little if physically she remains a C3 nation. In this land of scorching sun and 

malaria, it is very hard for the individual to keep fit unless he rigorously plans his 
life for fitness. Regularity in daily exercise and not occasional bursts of energy is 
the requisite. The intelligentsia of India to-day would be four times as effective as 
it is if it kept itself twice as fit. The idea that there is an antithesis between robust 
health and spirituality is a false medievalism; a relic cf the Dark Ages which we 
must scrap with all speed if our progress is to be rapid. If you"are fit and can keep 
fit, you will refuse to ride the lowly mule of an inferiority complex. Horse pla 
and horse sense often go together. Further if your physical condition is normal, 
your tempers will be less liable to fray and life will be a pleasant adventure for you 
and for thoes around you. I wonder if it is realised that our Man of Destiny, the 
figure which to-day looms the largest not merely on the Indian but on the world’s 
stage, takes every care to keep himself fit. His peculiar diet which is misregarded as 
the pose of a crank, ifit has in view spiritual enlightenment, has physical fitness as 
much for its object. And he exercises his limbs with a regularity which most of 
us may envy—the great pedestrian who did the march to Dandi. 


Intellectually, your aim should be to make your lives rich, but austere. This 
means that you, on leaving the Agra University, must‘join that far greater University, 
the University of Books. Join it you should and remain undergraduates of it 
throughout your lives, You cannot keep up-to-date intellectually unless you read 
some of the latest books issued and from time to time re-read in all the -languages 
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you know books of enduring merit. Read and think ; do not read just to got the 
substance without’ the trouble of having to think, This is a common defect among 
eople who do little reading outside the newspaper. Newspaper reading is no substi- 
ute for the reading of books, The person whoreads nothing but newspapers is apt 
to develop what I may call the film mind; he thinks in scenarios and becomes 
Ineffective as a constructive thinker, His mind is at the mercy of the crudest propa- 
pues and, therefore, a slave mind, Newspapers may give you intellectual excitement 
ut good books give intellectual homing and homing {s better for the mind than 
excitement, [ do not say read no *newspapers ; rather I suggest that you read not 
one paper but two, one of which represents a political point of view at variance 
with your own, whatever it be. Thus you may gain some ha even if it be ephe- 
meral, thus you may, keep your mind receptive. In this rapidly altering kaleidoscopic 
world, when the altar cloth of one generation becomes the doormat of the next, you 
must keep your mental arteries flexible, Once coe harden, much of your utility as a 
citizen is ae One of the most hopeful signs in our country’s political life to day 
Js to my thinking the fact that in the Provinces those who have risen to leadership 
are essentially persons with minds that have remained adaptable. They are not 
doctrinaires on the one hand, nor, on the other, are they improvising convictions, 


Perhaps you will think that what I have said to you this afternoon is too much 
of an uninspiring sermon and that Age cannot possibly understand Youth. There 
may be more in this view than my generation cares to realise. To the cheap 
witticism that giving good advice to the young consoles the old for no longer being 
able to set a bad example I can ony offer the truism that we none of us know 
everything, not even the youngest of us, In any case, it was an old man who wrote 

Q ll 


nes — 
“The dead make rules and I obey 
I, too, shall be dead some day ; 
Youth and maid, who past my death 
Have within your nostrils breath, 
I pray you for my own pain’s sake, 
Break the rules that I shall make.” 

Age is too apt to toll Youth that Youth is to be onvied, Are you to be envied 
entering on a life which storm and stress thronghout the world may make very 
difficult for you ? I cannot say. It all depends upon how you as a whole conduct 
yourselves amid that storm and stress. May Providence grant you the courage 
which may make you a credit to your Colleges and your University. 

You cannot wee to pass through life without meeting with many a pain but, 
if you meet pain bravely, you will learn more from pain than from joy. 

Remember 


“Tron, left in the rain 
And fog and dew, 
With rust is covered. Pain 
Rusts into Beauty, too,” 
I would thank you all for the inexhaustible patience with which you havo listened 
to my address, and to you Graduates I wish God speed in the lives that now lie 
before you, 


The Mysore University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. 7. R. Venkatarama 
Sastrt, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 29th. 
October, 1937 :— 


I am deeply and sincerely thankful to your Hignieee the Chancellor of the 
University, for your gracious invitation to me to deliver the Convocation address 
to the graduates of the year. I accepted the invitation as in duty bound, but not 
without diffidence and hesitation. am not an educational expert. I can only 
speak as a layman. I am a layman deeply interested in educational problems, 
Though I have had some connection with two Universities, I have no pretensions 
to an intimate or deep knowledge of Universities in genoral, or of the working of 
our University in particular, such as your Vice-Chancellor may claim. My 
baowledps of Mysore is confined to its law courts, It extends over thirty-three 
years ; during twenty-five years of that period I have been an Advocate first of 
your Chief Court and then of the High Court. As Advocate I have even participated 
in Mysore elections, That however, is by the way. 

The Mysore University is just twenty-one years old. Mysore took a momentous 
decision when she decided to have a University of her own with the object, 
expressed by the Ohancellor at its opening, of having a teaching University in 
which a full-time Vice-Chancellor and professors and teachers and students should 
be brought into intimate daily association. With your two centres separated by 
some ninety miles, your University could not be strictly unitary. Mysore and 
Bangalore hold an indispensable place in the life of the State, And both had 
developed, in the course of the history of Mysore. The close approximation to the 
pnt type that you achieved has influenced later university developments in 
outh India, 


Universities in Indian States are a distinct advantage. With their greater 
freedom to make experiments they can furnish guidance to British Indian Univer- 
sities. The opposite sometimes happens—that they take over the features of 
British Indian legislation. I hope it will be permissible for me to express the 
opinion that your University Regulation of 1933 and the Madras University Act of 
1923 have alike allowed what is of questionable policy, the intrusion of political 
influences into the academic world of the University. 

There is one question of genoral importance which Mysore is in a position to 
pronounce upon in the aaa of her individual oxperience—if not for her own 
oe at least for the guidance of future planners of Indian Universities. Is 
here any disadvantage in the dissociation between the humanities and the sciences 
in their location ? Mysore and Bangalore have alike languages, but mathematics, 
history, economics and politics and sociology, psychology and philosophy on the 
one side and physics, chemistry and mathematics and botany and zoology on the 
other, stand ol oa tee) in the two centres, It is the intimate association involved 
in the corporate life of the University that supplies the corrective to the narrowness 
and the deficiencies of specialisation and one-sided study. A student benefits not 
merely by his own studies but also by the studies and temperamental diversities of 
other students and the atmosphere that all help to create. Mysore with its two 
centres and the division of studies between them is in a position to say whether 
there is no disadvantage in the separation. 

The promotion of technological studies is included among the objects of the 
universities in the more recent University Acts and in your own Regulation of 1933, 
Your progress in this new direction will be watched with interest. You have the 
most favourable conditions in the fact that your State is industrially well organised 
and developed. as 

I understand you have a Law College. I will not say that it is not a well-con- 
sidered or wise decision, I can understand a desire not to add to an over-crowded 
profession, Law as a scientific study, however, is worthy of a place in liberal 
education, It deserves consideration whether scientific study of law and legal insti- 
tutions should not have a pee among the options for the B. A. Examination. Such 
studies exist in Oxford and they do not Jead to law as a profession, 
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Tadd my vofoe to Mr. Chintamani’s in olaiming your attention to the Ayur- 
Vedic and Unani systems of medicine. Miraculous oures effected by the practitioners 
of these systems are not negligible. They indicate that serious Se is 
called for and it will not do to dismiss them as mere quakery. The sciontiflo study 
the systems and their improvement may well engage the attention of enlightened 

ysore. 


The importance of physical education cannot be over-estimated. But the devotion 
to sport has exceeded all reasonable bounds, In older times it would have been 
characterised as frivolous, if not a crimimal, waste of time, but it is against all 
received opinion so to characterise it-now. I have no’doubt that all forms of recrea- 
tion ought to be provided. I have myself belonged to the foot-ball eleven in my 
college, though only for a short time. J have faith in regular exercise as a result 
of personal experience. It is an old belief attributed to Manu that physical exercise, 
apart from ordinary work and for the sake of exercise, is not advisable. The 

shatriyas were an exception to the rule. Probably, recreations in the field are 
organised somewhat on the same principle that the mind is not to be fixed on the 
physical evolutions performed. I not only do not object tc exercise for exercise’s 
sake but specifically advise it, adapted to individual needs. Club-swinging and the 
use of Ap dumb bells and developers at a fixed hour of the day which many will 
feel and characterise as dreary were my self-imposed discipline for years. I have 
attended foot-ball and cricket matches now and then with interest, but the pages of 
the news-papers devoted to the sports news and the incessant talk of young fellows 
at home and outside about the oricket and tennis players in distant lands have 
produced and accentuated the feeling of protest in my mind. A young friend told 
me that I should watch§rugby foot-ball to realise the value of sports in rousing 
latent strength. I dare say there is truth in the statement. But the devotion to 
sport in which one does not take part and the time spent in discussing it are far 
too much. In any case, I have had my say in the presence of 4 distinguished 
university audience. I can leave it to them to consider and deal with it as they like. 


Ideals as to the education of women will always vary. There is a fair volume of 
opinion in favour of the view that collegiate education is an unnecessary luxury for 
women and that it injures their health and unfits them for family life which most of 
them must enter Girls in the villages are sturdier and the trainmg in_ household 
work builds up their health and capacity sooner and better. AJ] this may be true, 
There is an opinion which I share that college girls have effected an adjustment and 
they show an improved health in this generation The number of women taking to 
collegiate education will always be fewer than the men. It must be left to them and 
to their guardians to decide whether they should go into the aah o1 not, 
There ought to be no barriers erected against their entiy into the University. 
The downward career of Indian women began when we abolished initiation 
and study of sacred literature in the case of women and classed thom with 
those to whom it was never open. There are women hymn-makers in the Rig-Veda, 
but no woman in later times may read the Veda There are no modern Maitreyis. 
There are the Webbs, the Hammonds, the Rhys Davidses and the Curies 3n other 
lands. The contribution of the women in some of these par ruereaipe 1s deemed more 
valuable than that of the men, The women are not in all these cases products of the 
University, though their books are studied there. The highest study can be achieved 
without goimg into the University, but entry into University should not be refused on 
peau of sex any more than that it should be refused on giounds of caste, class or 
creed. 


We have discussed often enough the question of the medium of instruction and are 
still discussing 1t. The problem of the mother tongue as the container and dissemi- 
nator of all knowledge 1s a much larger problem. The language of a people is the 
measure of the knowledge and culture of that people. It 1s to this latter aspect that 
I wish to draw your attention. 

I am not among those who believe that the system of education inaugurated in 
1835 and developed in the course of the century was an unredeemed failure. It is 
futile to speculate what we should have been if the oproeits school had won in 1835. 
It is conceivable that we should have been worse. I believe, and have always believed, 
that to a student desirous o: extracting the best results out of it and prepared to 
bestow the necessary attention and labour under the guidance of competent teachors 
the system was not incapable of lelding good results. J have personally nothing ba 
& sense of gratitude for the benefit received. Most persons who condemn it now are 
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among the best products of that svstem It has done its work well enough, if not as 
well as 1t was expected to do This need not, however, blind us to the inherent 
weaknesses of a svstem of education carried out in a foreign tongue. We are familar 
with them. There 1s first the labour wasted in the acquisition of that language during 
the plastic years of life which ought to be devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
There 1s next the barrier that it creates between the educated classes and the masses, 
The free dissemination of the acquired knowlelge 1s not assisted but hindered by it 
The evi] has a tendency to perpetuate itself Added to all this, the lure of Govein- 
ment employment and the attraction of examinations and degree as mere passports to 
it have in them an element of demoralisation The question 1s whether we visualise 
& time when the mother tongue should become the vehicle of thought in all depart- 
ments of national life and should cover the whole field to knowledga No people truly 
possess the knowledge that their language cannot, 01 does not, contain Thought that 
18 the possession of a class and not incorporated in the current Janguage of the people 
18 not the possession of the people The body of thought and knowledge aa the 
words conveying them have an intimate and inseparable relation, as Kalidasa points 
out in the opening benedictory verse of his immortal ‘Raghuvamsa’. 


National pride and national self-respect, of which we talk so much in other 
spheres, cannot allow us to acquiesce 10 the view that for all time knowledge impar- 
ted in our universities can only be imparted thiough English and therefore will be 
available only to those who consent to a preliminary acquisition of that language I, 
before now, had occasion to refer to the fact that Germany replaced Latin as the 
instrument of higher thought by German and it becamo the language of Geothe and 
Schiller and of German philosophy and metaphvsics in a century or a century and a 
half Latin in Europe and Sanskrit in India were not foreign tongues and even they 
have had to be displaced, in order that learning may not be confined to a class The 
use of a living foreign tongue as a means of education has more demoralising conse- 
quences. Nothing less than a complete replacement will make of the mother tongue 
an efficient instrument of national culture in all departments of national hfe and yet 
the obstacles in the way of making it such an instrument are very great, appalling, 
great and almost insuperable. Even in a place like Mysore where the destiny of the 
people 1s apparently im their own hands, the obstacles are only a little less 


In British India aljl public activities are carried on in English. English is_ the 
language of the Government, of the Courts and of the Jegislatures. Accounts and 
co1respondence are maintained 10 English for the obvious conveniences of the course. 
Public meetings aie held in English as the people have different homo languages, 
Even in Mysore the conditions exist The fact that half a century before the ren- 
dition, Mvsore was under British administration has had its own consequences I am 

lad to note that Mysore has, nevertheless, been able to change all his in the High 
School The colleges and the universities still use English I expect that Mysore 
visualises a time when education in all spheres will be in the Kannaja language It 
may be that, when the day comes, we cannot dispense with English altogether We 
need not dispense with it It will be the most important Euopean Janguage that 
could bo taken as an optional language of study and many will choose it. Provision 
should be made for its teaching as well as for the teaching of French and German 


The conveniences of the immediate present pull us one way and the demands of 
the future that we visualise point the other way. The solution, though it will be 
delayed, cannot be in doubt We require determined thinkers and administrators to 
devise a progiamme of ways and means to appropiiate the whole body of modern 
knowledge and incorporate it in the language of the people I know it 1s a lon 
way It 1s not the work of adecade or two It must be stienuous work sora 
over a long period I wish only to add that in Russia, with its problem of many 
Jangaages not dissimilar to India’s, education is carried on in the language of the 
locality and the necessaiy hterature has been oreated within a very short period. 
Given the desire and determination, 1t may be carried out sooner than we, in the 
hght of ou: past, anticipate The Vedic idea even of God’s creation involves 
the three stages of “Intense desire to create, an intense and mighty effort, and 
creation’ It may be quick or slow accordin, to the nature of the oreative work 
and the strength of the efforts put;forth. Ihe quickest creation may still require 
an irreducible minimum of time. 

Reconstruction of education 1s just now a widely discussed topic Reconstruction 
may often be a coming back. Not exactly{to the point left behind, because there 1s 
no coming back in that sense in human history. We come back to the basic prin. 
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ciples but with a different application to the changed circumstances that the inter. 
vening time and events have brought about. If I am anxious to exhibit the ancient 
unchanged core of principle, it is because I am anxious to point out that the build- 
ers of the future have not to scrap the past. 

_ The content of education may vary, but the broad conception is common. Educa- 
tion is the discipline and development of faoulty by the mi parens of knowledge. 
There is a certain minimum of knowledge that must be imparted to all. This inolud- 
ed reading, writing and arithmetic in all pial schools, In addition, each man must 
receive the training and discipline that is necessary for the place in the social 
economy that he is to ocoupy. This was done within the villages in most cases and 
often within the family, To those who are to acquire and impart higher knowledge 
and are to be, in various ways, guides and leaders of the community, there is to be 
higher education. 


The development aimed at is not one-sided. It must be an all-round education. 
Tt must make a man, a whole man, complete physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritaally. Every one must be enabled to realise the highest or the best of which 
he is capable. The limit is set only by the capacity of the individual. This was 
always the theory but social conditions cironmscribed opportunity. Ability that 
nothing could repress always transcended limitations and restrictions. 


The names elementary, secondary and university education are modern, but tho 
things they indicate are of all times. The pial schools have been replaced by the 
modern elementary school. The projected vacational schools will not abolish hereditary 
craftsmanship, which would also require to be revived and encouraged. The Univer- 
sities are @ proper instrument of higher learning, though they need not supersede 
other institutions of oriental learning Education from the elementary to the most 
advanced stages must, and did, cover the whole field of knowledge. This knowledge 
was never conceived as stationary or as a definite quantity. It was added to from 
generation to generation. Each generation received it from the predecessor and with 
such additions as it was able to make, passed it on to its successor. Institutions 
calculated to impart knowledge in all the three grades always existed. But 
literature naturally dealt with that which concerns the higher stages of education. 
And the references to lower education are simply left at the statement that those 
at the helm of affairs should devise ways and means for work and livelihood for 
all. Those who were engaged in this higher work were treated as the custodians 
of the higher learning and culture of the race. In ancient theoocratio societies, 
custom and prejudice restricted access to the sacred texts embodying the 
higher learning to a particular class. But the learning itself was not treated as 
sealed to any class. 

The doscription thus given may alike apply to education, ancient or modern, 
and with the necessary changes in content and method involved in the process of time, 
the essential identity of conception may easily be recognised. 

The ideal of education was first sanctified in ancient India as a debt owed to the 
intellectual guardians of the community. The best definitions of the words ‘education’ 
and ‘university’ cannot carry the matter beyond the conception of generations past, 
present and future as engaged in the common enterprise of vee , augmenting 
and passing on the intellectual heritage of the race for ever and ever. In fact, itis a 
marvel how the higher knowledge and wisdom permeated all ranks of society and 
informed and influenced them in their daily lives. 


Universities were not unknown in ancient India. The old Universities were places 
of disinterested learning and attracted pupils not only from all parts of India but from 
distant China and Japan. Even in the days anterior to these Universities, learnin 
was pursued under great teachers in what we now claim to be the university spiri 
if not with all the paraphernalia of a modern University. For understanding the 
spirit of dedication involved in the sacred learning of an ancient student, one has only 
to turn to the book of the Taittiriyas, which in its solemn sonorously intoned text has 
a high lifting quality. ; 

evotion to truth and right in the largest sense, a simple and austere life sulted 
to the great purpose on which the student is engaged, self restraint and tranquillity of 
mind, are prescribed ; with and alongside of each of these ip gear is repeated the 
injunction of unswerving adherence to the cardinal duty of deep study and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. . : 

Curiously enough, differences of stress on these virtues by different preceptors are 
mentioned, evidencing the high seriousness with which education was pursued. “Truth 
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in all things is the one oe needful’, says one teacher who came to acquire the 
surname of ‘True-world’, “No! Austerity”, Says another who came to be known as 
ener “Just learning and teaching, that Is, tapas, real tapas real tapas’, says 
a third, 

The parting injunction of the teacher to the pupil at the close of his education 
again lays stress on truth and right and learning and teaching, warns against the 
neglect of material welfare and prosperity and enjoins a well-ordered life following 
in the wake of thoughtful, high-souled men, tender-hearted and moved only by 
righteousness. 


The high ideals of life that animated these ancient teachers and pupils in their 
study and conduct are still worthy of emulation, The actual content of their study 
may have been different, but the spirit behind it was not inferior to anything that 
we know or exhibit to-day in our own lives. In the too eager pursuit of the much 
lower advantages of wealth and power we have lost sight of some of the ideals and 
virtues of an earlier time. Even the present need for reconstructing our educational 
system is in large part due to the fact that we have rushed in too large numbers, 
a for the discipline and its value, but for the resulting degree measured in terms 
of money. 

I have heard the criticism that education in ancient India was mere memorising 
and that it was not education in the real sense, I feel that the criticism is hardly 
just to these ancient teachers. The same book of the Taittiriyas bears witness to 
their conception of teaching the higher pupil. Every time the pupil returned with a 
partial, inadequate solution the teacher sent him back with the direction to go and 
reflect again until, having found the solution after many trials and being satisfied, the 
pupil did not return again. He was made to solve the problem for himself, 


The whole of our national history is a refutation of the charge that our study 
was uncritical and futile. It is an opinion that may be passcd with some amount of 
justice on more recent times. The vision of India down the ages, from the days of 
the Rishis to our own time with its Buddha and Mahavira, Valmiki and Vyasa, Paninl 
and Patanjali, Manu and Yajnavalkya, Jaimini, Sabara, and Kumarila, and Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, to mention only a few names at random, must dispel the 
idea that our education has been a mere burden to tho memory and not a process 
of life and growth. When the night came on, and we no longer added to our 
knowledge, we still retained tle old discipline and preserved the old heritage, and 
in the capacity we have shown in acquirmg modern knowledze, we have proof that 
the ancient discipline and spirit are still alive, in abundant measure. 


As I began with the educational reconstruction now -under discussion, I must say 
a word about it. There is fair unanimity on the general outlines of the solution, 
though there may be differences in detail. From a lucid note of your Vice-Chancellor 
on ‘Education in Mysore’, I find Ni had a Committea on the subject and their recom- 
mendations have been made. When the Madras proposals were made, the first reac- 
tion was the suspicion that the attempt was to stifle or restrict higher education, I 
have information that the view still preva in some quarters and even among some 
educationists. I personally think that restriction of admission to Universities is, to 
some extent necessary and a corresponding change in secondary education is also 
necessary. The real difficulty is in discriminating between thoso who should go into 
vocations and those who ought to go into Universities and in area a student 
or his guardian to recognise facts and make a wise choice. Much tact and judgment 
and a certain flexibility in applying the rules to border-line cases will be required of 
the administrator. Otherwise, Newtons may stand excluded from the Universities. 
However beneficial these changes may be the exclusion from colleges should not 
begin before vocational courses into which the students are to be diverted are ready 
to be put in operation. Much friction and dislocation will be averted if tho proposals 
are taken as a whole and brought into operation at one and the same time. 

Graduates of the University, I offer you my hearty felicitations on the completion 
of your prescribed studies and the attainment of your respective degrees. Traditional 
usage prescribes an exhortation to the graduates on the day of the Convocation to 
conduct themselves suitably unto the position, ts which, by the degrees conferred on 
them, they have attained. During the whole of your life in the University, there has 
been @ continuous, unspoken exhortation to you to imbibe the ideals of the University 
and shape your lives in the light of such ideals. An exhortation to you to day to 
live up to the great ideals in which you have been brought up is only a formal reminder 
on a ceremonial occasion, Some of you may pursue further studies, but many will 
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pass out of the portals of the University into the wider world beyond, in quest of 
your life-work, I wish you all, men and women alike, every success in your quest. 
A great and enlightened Ruler, who has earned admiration in and outside the State 
and his wise and able Diwan preside over the destiny of Mysore. The industrial an 
economic development and prosperity they have achieved for the State place you here 
perp in a better position than graduates elsewhere. But there is even here some 
apprehension of unemployment. I find your Vice-Chancellor referring in his note to 
unemployment even of women graduates, Conditions were far easier in my time and 
yet I remember the feeling of bewilderment at having to face an_ adverse world. 
hings are much worse now, Trials and tribulations there may be. Face :the world 
with courage and do the work that falls to your lot with all the energy that you can 
put into it. Strive to make tho best of life. ‘Strive for prosperity” as the Upans- 
shad enjoins. But do not pitch your hopes and expectations too high. I should 
have said that to you in the best of circumstances. I should say_ it pacen Bry in 
the difficult times in which we live. Take what comes to you. Do not lose heart 
over unfulfilled expectations. This is in regard to yourselves. ; 
And the society, in the midst of which we live, is passing through difficult times. 
Intolerance is their peculiar characteristic. In comparatively -tolerant times and 
countries, rival ideas held their own ground, but in the sphere of action reached 
some kind of working reconciliation and harmony. There was no attempt to suppress 
and extinguish rival ideas or those who espoused them. Europe is now inculcating 
a new lesson. Jf a view is earnestly, solemuly, sincerely held, it cannot give quarter 
to its opposite and those that represent that view cannot tolerate their opponents. 
Each party then must not only capture power but must not allow the opposite view 
or its exponents to lift up their head. Where neither party has won or can win 80 
as to crush its opponent out of existence, the country can only be in a state of 
civil war divided between the two camps. ven eee national affairs have been 
adjusted you cannot feel safe so long as there is a neighbouring country with the 
opposite principle and party in power. Every country is in dread as to what 
revolution may overtake it either at the instance of dissatisfied classes within or at the 
instigation of a neighbouring power without. Even in countries where open class 
conflict does not exits, the equilibrium is more or less unstable and elements of 
confiict, seen or unseen, exist. No one can say that the problem of class conflict 
has received a solution in Europe that we can straight-away adopt as a solution for 
our troubles here. We here, far away in India, live perhaps a ‘sheltered existence. 
And you in Mysore are doubly sheltered. But we have the same types of men 
among us, within your frontiers and without. Some are ranged op one side, owing 
Spiritual allegiance to one set of ideas, and some on the other side, ela allegiance 
to the opposite set of ideas, And the inequalities of life and opportunity from which 
these mortal rivalries ultimately spring exist here as in other countries. We must 
deal with these social maladies, or the consequence will be serious, A good section 
of those who think on these matters and count for much in the gountry take the 
View that neither fascism nor communism is consistent with the genus Of our race 
and the social system we have evolved in the course of millennia, nd that neither 
can be the real solution for our ills, But the real solution must be\ a modification 
of our social system in which individual initiative is not, but unrestrigted competition 
is, eliminated and equality of opportunity is promoted by the removal of the crying 
abuses and evils that now exist. : ; 
Those that are now in political power have associations that exert disturbing 
influence on the course of legislation and administration. This is applicable In a 
greater measure to us in British India than to you in an Indian{State, Ia the remarks I 
am here making as to your part, I make no distinction between you agd us, remembe- 
ring that ideas and ideals have no frontiers to detain them an what is our problem 
to-day may be yours to-morrow. Leadership naturally belongs to you' who go out of 
the Universities. The duty of deep study and dissemination of soupd ideas laid by 
our ancients, on those who have received higher education gains this ew application 
in your case in the circumstances of our time. There will always be \those to whom 
the ancient wisdom is the final word and not even when the circumgtances change 
can there be any the slightest change in established institutions, Therg will be also 
those to whom the experience aud wisdom of ages are but foolishnegs and the un- 
known, whatever the risk, has an attraction and revolutionary change are welcome 
as adventures into the unknown, It will be your part to strike the san¢ middle path, 
to move the immobile conservative and restrain the impatient revolutionaty. Farewell, 


The Patna University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the Annual Convocation of the 
University of Patna held on the 27th. November 1937 :— 


Let me express to your University my cordial thanks for the invitation to address 
rour Annual Convocation, Only twenty years ago, your educational interests were 
inked up with the University which 1 have the honour to represent and numerous 
have been the bonds of association between your province and mine. I bring to you 
@ message of goodwill and wholehearted co-operation from our University and pro- 
vince and hope in the days to come Bengal and Bihar will work together for secur- 

ing the advancement of our common interests. 

You will forgive me if I do not make educational reconstruction the main theme 
of my discourse to-day. So much has fueled been said on the subject that it may 
perhaps be more useful if we cease for a while from speculating on theories and 
concentrate on carrying out our declared policies, keeping in view the cardial truth 
that India stands in need of a wide and progressive expansion of educational facilities 
from the lowest to the highest stage and not their ourtailment in any form whatso- 
ever. 

As I stand in the historic city of Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, I feel tempted 
to trace some of the fundamental features of our civilisation in .the majestic march of 
Indian history, not with the knowledge of a historian—for I lack such qualifications— 
but as a layman, an humble workor, who takes pride in the glories of our past history 
and longs for the day when this great land of ours may again claim her rightful 

lace among the nations of the world and proves for the millions of her sons and 
oes a higher and nobler life in all spheres, social, political, economic and 
cultural. 

India has been styled an epitome of the world. This city which was the capital 
of the Imperial Mauryas and the Guptas, scene of the activities of Bhadrabaho and 
of Sher Shah and the birthplace of Guru Gobind Singh, may well be desbribed as an 
epitome of the land of Hindus and Muslims, of Jains and Sikhs. From time immemo- 
rial, it has been known for its toleration and catholicity, its love of learning and love 
of men. From the region where the waters of the Sone unite with the main stream 
of the Ganges, issued those messages of overflowing love towards men and even 
dumb animals which made the name of Asoka immortal. His edicts carved on rock 
and pillar throughout his vast empire served as a source of inspiration to rulers, 
statesmen and philanthropists. To the city of Pataliputra flocked merchants, diplo- 
met savants and sages, students and enquirers from all quarters of the civilized 
world, 


The welcome extended to the visitors from distant lands was only equalled by the 
solicitude shown for the material comfort of the humblest among men. The free 
hospitals of the metropolis were open to all, irrespective of caste or creed. Tolera- 
tion and concord were the watchwords of the rulers; benevolence and righteousness 
inspired their subjects at large. The province that boasted of Pataliputra included 
within its boundaries Uruvilva and Nalanda, Uddandapur and Bikramasila, the centres 
of Gautama’s enlightenment, of Silabhadra’s discourses, of Gopala’s piety and of 

harmmapala’s charity. The massive towers and fairy-like turrets of Nalanda and 
her sister cities were visible symbols of that solid learning, high aspiration and cons- 

icuous talent for which those great seats of the spiritual and intellectual life of 
Tndia were justly famous. 

India has had a splendid past. Many were the epochs when she lay safely an- 
chored in a haven. Bat at times, storm and wind battered her masts and threatened 
to throw her precious burthen overboard. Nature, while impressing on her the 
stamp of unity by encircling her with lofty mountains and rocking seas, left gape through 
which successive waves of invasion swept into the interior and brought ideals and 
ways of life that did not always fit in with her environments, In the interior iteelf, 
the hand of nature has drawn lines by rock and wood that proved serious impediments 
in the way of developing a common national life, But inspite of these, our fore- 
fathers aid not despair of their country and we have had brilliant epochs in the 
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history of India when she could justly claim respectful attention from the civilized world. 
There were times when the political unification of the country ceased to be a mere 
dream of poets and patriots and came near a historical reality, resulting in an outburst 
of activity in the domain of religion, literature, science and art, comparable to that 
of the Greece of Pericles or the England of Elizabeth. 

That splendour was by no means ephemeral. Indian culture has retained its vigour 
and vitality and has found a worthy place among the civilisations of all ages. The 
pyramids bear mute testimony to a vanished civilisation on the banks of the Nile, the 
winged bulls are but lifeless relics of another culture that once flourished on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the ruins of Persepolis and Susa are to-day but 
subjects of antiquarian interest. Greece has achieved her Pe independenco but 
vs Hellenic civilisation has disappeared for good like the Medusa and the 

inotaur. 

Here in our land however the Hindu still chants the Vedic hymns on the banks of 
the sacred rivers, the Buddha, Sangha and Dhamma are still invoked by millions of 
devotees from the mysterious heights of Fuziyama to far-off Adam’s Peak. The civili- 
sation of India is still alive ; its philosophy and teachings still inspire millions of 
human beings, although Indian culture no longer finds its Marea support from an 
independent national state. We must attribute its success to its catholicity and uni- 
versal sympathy. 


The ancient Aryans did not revel in destruction for its own sake, they believed in 
assimilation and improvement. The Macedonian and the Greek, the Saka and the 
Kushan came to conquer and slay but remained to wonder and pray. It has been 
often asserted that the Polytheistic Hindu failed to establish a spiritual kinship with 
the Monotheistic Muslim who held much that is Indian in scorn and still seeks his 
spiritual inspiration abroad. How can we a that India ignored the teachings of 
Islam when we find saints like Nanak and Chaitanya, Namdev and Tukaram, preach- 
ing the brotherhood of man and the futility of caste in matters spiritual ? Although 
attempts on Hindu culture and institutions fill the pages of Indian history, how can 
we assert that Muslims ignored the appeal of Hindu culture when we find Muhammad 
Jayasi weaving a beautiful romance to illustrate the teachings of Hindu philosophy, 
when we read the simple devotional hymns of Kabir and Sheikh Farid, who refused 
to recognise the barriers of caste and creed on the high roac to (God’s kingdom ? 
“T]tter not one disagreeable word,” said Farid, “since the true lord is in all men. 
Distress no one’s heart for every heart is a precious jewel.” In the same strain did 
Kabir gaa Bur “There is the same God for the Hindu as for the Muslim.” A _ reju- 
venated India found an Akbar to put an end to political chaos and social disharmony 
and a Shah Jahan to dream a dream in marble the like of which is not to be me 
within the world. 


India did not confine her attention to her adopted children alone. Whenever the 
stranger stood in need of spiritual solace, she ungrudgingly gave of her best. Did not 
she send a prince and a princess from this very city more than two thousand years 
ago to the land of the Yakshas to teach them the supreme truth that the only way to 
happiness lies in non-violence and renunciation ? Did not the Imperial ascetic send 
the same message to the far-off lands of Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece? Did not 
this country spare her very best, Dipankara, when Tibet and Sumatra stood in sore 
need of him? That tradition is not altogether dead even now. Only the other day, 
Swami Vivekananda bore the message of Paramhansa Ramkrishna and of India’s storied 
past and taught the true path to peace and happiness to a struggling materialistic 
world, suffering from the evils of its very greatness, And today every civilised 
country in the world finds in Mahatma Gandhi a new messenger of peace, an embodi- 
ment of truth and non-violence who can brave the wrath of the mightiest and suffer 
nobly and patiently for the sake of his ideal. Do we not find again in Sister Nivedita 
and Vira n the representatives of those pilgrims who have been coming to us 
through the ages in search of the truth eternal ? 


It may be asked that if such has been the greatness of India as a home of oulture 
and thought, why is it that she has lost her political independence and has become a 
subject nation ? Would it be true to say that the catholicity and universal sympath 
which contributed so much to the everlasting freshness of Jndia’s civilisation, conceal- 
ed in them the germs of her political downfall? Did they engender that other- 
worldliness which spelt ruin to the prospect of Indfa'’s-freedom ? History supplies the 
answer. Did not India produce Chandragupta and Samudragupta, Pratapsingh, Sivaji, 
and Ranjit Singh, inspite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors? Did not the 
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nameless but illustrious heroes, the Indian Argonauts, who explored the mysteries of 
he unchartered seas and spread Indian culture to the furthest East, prove that Hinda 
pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and love of adventure ? indian sages and 
philosophers never suggested that cowards and weakling would ever be the torch- 
earers of India’s great heritage. None but the valiant can achieve salvation. India’s 
culture has not been responsible for India’s bondage. That culture transplanted to the 
Himalayas and beyond has not taken the edge off the martial spirit of Mongolian 
es, 

Is it then her climate that deteriorated the sturdy Aryan, Turk and Afghan in 
turn ? If this were so, how are we to account for the rise of the Mahrattas and the 
Rohillas, the Jats and the Sikhs ? How are we to explain the resurrection of the 
Rajputs ? How could Hyder Ali of Mysore hold his own against the Mahrattas and 
the English ? It is not the climate; it is not the culture; we must seek the cause of 
our downfall elsewhere. 


_ India fell mainly because her people were at the oritical hour divided and 
nisoreameed, Her influence waned when the forces of disintegration, political and 
social, were at work. If we left our neighbours alone, we revelled in internal 
strife which ceased for a time when great kings like Asoka and Akbar ruled over 
the destinies of India—mighty men, who sought to unite the teeming millions of 
this vast sub-continent by the bond of a common aspiration and a passionate 
longing for the eternal code of righteous conduct, seer and understanding. A 
strong and united India, fearing none and loving all, brought messages of peace 
and good-will to a distracted world. But as soon as the sceptre dropped from 
their hands, when their grip over the country was loosened through weak and 
short-sighted successors, when narrow selfishness and mutual jealousy and_ distrust 
overpowered our souls, when local feuds and religious strife raised their ugly 
heads giving rise to social exclusiveness and moral decadence, unity was lost ; 
fieedom, man’s priceless measure, disappeared ; the country broke into fragments 
and relapsed into a state of conflict and struggle. While the national and political 
pre of India was successfully achieved by great individuals, the masses did not 
at all times feel an abiding interest in its preservation. Thus although our culture 
has survived the storm and stress of time, we find ourselves in the stiange and 
tragic position of the representatives and exponents of an ancient civilisation, yet 
alive but in bondage. 


We may pertinently ask ourselves at the stage whether the forces of disruption 
that had effectively blocked the path of Indian progress in the past, have reacted 
more satisfactorily to their present environments, social, political and economic, 
It is obviously not possible for me here to deal with the history of British 
connection with India except to make some very general observations. The 
English came to India as traders and ultimately remained as masters of an empire. 
During the last century and a half, we have witnessed the progress of India in 
various directions, Stability, peace and order have been generally restored. The 
benefits of Science, which bave revolutionised civilisation and have affected the 
lives of men and nations to an unprecedented extent have penetrated into this 
Sa and ancient land, leading to considerable material progress. Western 
ducation has helped to broaden our outlook, deepen the sense of patriotism and 
Jay the foundation of a political consciousness. Ideas of liberty and equality have 
slowly but steadily percolated from one corner of Hindusthan to another and we 
witness the ever-increasing vitality of Indian Nationalism. A spirit of inquisitiveness 
has captured the minds of Indians who have proved their worth in various 
domains of thought and activity. Many social evils have been uprooted and here 
is goers, desire for uplifting the masses so that they may live more useful and 
noble lives. 


While the progress of Indians on such lines is jattributable to a large extent 
to western influence, no self-respecting Indian can ignore the vital defects and 
limitations of our national life. We must boldly take stock of the things that we 
have lost and yearn for. We find a‘general decay of the creative Indian arts which 
once triumphantly flourished in this land, aud produced the frescos of Ajanta and 
the Taj of Agra. Indian music, Indian art and architecture, and Indian literature 
were not systematically and adequately patronised and that they have not entiey 
disappeared today is due mainly to the persistent efforts of individual workers. We 
witness the decline and disappearance of the indigenous industries of India which 
mainly thrived in her towns and villages. Such cottage industries, if they are to 
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be revived, developed and saved from  forelgn competition require the unstinted 
support of the State. We find also deplorable neglect of the health and welfare 
of the villages of India which are today but shadows of their former affluence 
and happiness. Indeed much of India’s povery and distress is traced to a systematic 
pursuit of aa economic and industrial - icy which has not been prompted and 
administered in the sole interest of India and her inhabitants, 


One of the most staggering features of Indian Jife of to-day is the illiteracy and 
ignorance of more than 90 per cent. of the people and for this no plea or excuse 
will ever be accepted by any impartial historian. One other vital weakness about 
which Indians feel bitterly is that they have not been adequately trained to defend 
their own hearth and home. An autonomous India is unthinkable without a national 
army and a national navy controlled and manned by Indians themselves, It is not 
correct to assume that many of the peoples of India are devoid of military or naval 
traditions. Indian history gives ample evidence of individual and collective courage 
and heroism. If there are parts of the country where the youths have to-day become 
feeble in health and energy, surely the remedy lies not in condemning them for eter- 
ay but in training them up for competent service. 

do not forget that in recent times efforts are being made to meet some of our 
vital needs. But no reforms of a radicaljcharacter in any field of activity will ever be 
possible nor can India riso to her full stature spiritually and economically until and 
unless she takes her rank among the free nations of the world. No material gain, no 
earthly possession can ever compensate for the loss of man’s liberty. The conflict of 
ideals and interests between a subject-race and the power that wants to hold it in 
its leading strings is as old as history itself; it can be solved peacefully and amicably 
only if the latter accords to the former the same treatment as it demands from 


others in respect of its own rights and privileges. 


In defining freedom I can do no better than follow the language of a British peer, 
a statesman and philosopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable lucidity 
in one of his recent books. What, he asks, is the ultimate goal of enlightened man ? 

The answer is that one of the aims is that nations should be free from alien 
domination. What, he asks, should be the pattern set for civilised mankind ? The 
answer is within the nation the individual should be free, free to think, worship, 
speak and act as he would, subject to the similar rights of others, free under the 
protection of equal justice to pursue his lawful business as he chose. Men should 
no longer be bound down from birth to death by the hampering restrictions that 
come from bondage, poverty, overwork and environment. Freedom consists not only 
in the absence of restraint but also in the presence of opportunity. Liberty is not a 
single and simple conception. It has four elements—national, political, personal and 
economic. The man who is fully free is one who lives in a country which is indepen- 
dent ; in a state which is democratic; in a society where the laws are equal and 
restrictions at a minimum; in an economic system in which national interests are 
protected and the citizen has the scope of a secure livelihood, an assured comfort 
and full opportunity to rise by merit. Oe 

This freedom, so truly and courageously defined, is not ours to-day and until this 
condition is reached, India will never achieve true greatness or happiness, based on 
the glorious features of her past civilisation. 


The Indian Universities, if they are to play their role in the rebuilding of a new 
India, must not regard themselves as exclusive institutions which exist apart from 
the currents of the country’s life. Let them train their alumni in a worthy manner, 
saturate them with the lessons of Indian history and civilisation, instil into them 
unity and reason, strength and dauntlessness, inspire them with skill and knowledge 
and teach them to apply themseives devotedly and unselfishly to the service of their 
fellowmen. Let the teachers of the Universities consider it their sacred duty to be 
the interpreters of India’s heritage, the seekers of truth and knowledge, and prove 
to the world that Indian scholars are second to none in their efforts to serve the 
cause of the humanities and the sciences in relation to the unfettered progress of 
Jadia and of human civilisation itself, 


The Andhra University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Dr. C. R. Reddi, the 
Vice-Chancellor at the Eleventh Convocation ef the Andhra University held on the 
2nd, December 1937 :— 


In many respects this Convocation is one of unique importance. Latterly 
Chancellors have batons rare at our functions and though I appreciate the motive 
of economy which induces our Governor-Chancellors to make themselves conspicuous 
by their absence, I still cannot but feel that this annual academic ceremony is 
widowed of much of its grandeur and impressiveness by such absence. I am _ there- 
fore very grateful to you, Mr. Chancellor, for having taken the trouble to preside 
in person at this Convocation. 

The University is proud and happy that Their Highnesses the Maharajah of 
Travancore and Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi are here to receive our Honorary 
Degrees in person. I cannot do better than quote the Syndicate’s appreciation :— 

“Resolved that the Honorary Degree of D. Litt. be conferred on His Highness 
the Maharajah of Travancore and on Her Highness the Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi 
of Travancore in recognition of their great and courageous act of social liberation 
and national significance effected by throwing open the temples in their traditionally 
orthodox State to the entry of Harijans.” 

The University is also happy that you, Mr. Chancellor, have secured the right 
man to address this Convocation, which is the first to be held in what without 
exaggeration I might characterise as a New Era in the History of India. The 
hy a of the Hon’ble Mr. C, Rajagopalchariar, our Prime Minister, at this, the 

rst Convocation held in the first year of office acceptance by the Congress, is sure 
to be acclaimed as artistically appropriate and as inspiring as it is appropriate, 

It is most unfortunate that, though the education given in the Vizagapatam 
Medical College is admitted to be adequate and our Medical Examinations unexcep- 
tionable, owing to other considerations relative to the Hospital, the recognition of 
the Andhra niversity Medical Degrees has been once again refused» by the Indian 
Medical Council. We are svete that Government realise their responsibility as 
founders of the College and its Management and have undertaken to meet the 
requirements on an adequate and expeditious scale. 


My thanks to the present Government cannot stop with this. My complaint of 
Jast year that the Government have been unduly postponing taking up the revision 
of the Andhra eo Molay Act, no longer holds good. The present Government 
have without any delay been good enough to promise necessary action and have 
called for our proposals, though, of course, the right of final determination of the 
measure belongs to them and the Legislature. 

In my speech last year, I said J dearly wished to see the Rayalaseema reunited 
to the Andhra University, and hope that the reunion will be speedily accomplished. 

I request Government to expedite orders on the recommendations made by the 
Committee appointed under G. O. No. Mis. 770, Development Department, dated the 
31st March 1937, to deal with the assignment of the area known as the Forest 
Compound at Waltair. The recommendations of the Committee were sent up to 
Government on 17th July 1937. 

I reiterate the claim of the University made in Registrar's letter No. 177-0-36, 
dated 5th August 1936 for the special mention of its degrees as qualifications for 
candidates in the advertisements of Public service Commission along with the 
answering degrees of the Madras University and for the equal recognition of our B. 
Com. Degrees in this respect with the B, A. and B, 8c. It is not that we grudge 
precedence to the noble Mother of the other Four Universities in South India, 
and my own Alma Mater before whose image I bow in reverence, but the 
daughter Universities have a similar right and cannot be relegated to the position 
of inferences instead of being honoured as independent propositions, This is a 
measure of fairness ; and in the absence of such fairness, the standing and prospects 
of employment of the Andhra University graduates are adversely aifeoted, 
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A new Second Grade College has this year been organised at Bezwada by the 
Zamindar of Vuyyur, It has been an act of filial pists as well as educational bene- 
peoton wis him and he has our good wishes for the success and prosperity of this 
institution. 

The most urgent requirements of the Andhra University at present are the 
following : 


(1) Lands, : 

(2) A Natural Science College, with Honours courses in Botany, Zoology and 
Geology—Estimated cost Rs. 1,75,000 non-recurring and about Rs. 70,000 recurring. 
re (3) Organisabion of a Department of Sanskrit and other Oriental Studies in the 

niversity. 

(4) A College for Women with Domestic Science in the Intermediate and the 
ee hee without Intermediate and Pass B.A., enough girl students will not be 
attracted. 

(5) A Senate House and Administrative Buildings—Total estimated cost about 
Rs. 1,85,000 Pueeehiait te 

(6) An Assembly Hall—At present there is no Hall big enough for all the 
Students to meet for their various functions. Estimated total cost about Rs. 1,50,000 
nonrecurring. 

(7) Vice-Chancellor’s Residence with quarters for two or three guests—Estimated 
non-recurring cost about Rs. 75,000. 

(8) Studentship Funod—The present position is this. Our Departments are fairly 
well organised though we have not got all the departments essential in an University 
organisation. But such as have been organised are functioning at a good level. Labora- 
tories, teachers, etc., are not below University standards. But we must attract the brainy 
students to join so that the best use may be made of these facilities. The com- 
etition of the Presidency College, the Loyola College and the Madras Christian 

lege is a factor to be reckoned with. While the above Colleges and every 
College in India give a Jarge number of scholarships tenable on admission, in the 
Andhra there is not even a single scholarship of this kind, The few scholarships 
that we give are given for Research after graduation and there are none tenable on 
admission to the Colleges on the Intermediate record of the applicants, Unless this 
grave need is immediately supplied, we cannot maintain the highest standards of 
teaching and efficiency. 


Rupees 8,000 would be needed for founding one Senior Studentship of the value 
of Rs. 250 a year. We must have at least 10 Studentships, each tenable for 3 years, 
founded by private benefaction so as to tone up our Departments. That means a 
fund of ahout Rs. 2,40,000. In due course I shall publish the names of Studentship 
founders in the Andhra University.* 

Residences for Teacher : There are staff requirements also which cannot be 
ignored much longer. The Andhra University has not had enough support from 
Government. We have not had land given nor have we been enabled to organise 
all the facilities aimed at in the statemant of Objects and Reasons issued at the time 
the University Act was presented. For instance we have had no residences put up for 
any of the teachers, an essential requirement. About Rs. 15,000 would be required for 
each residence and of course standard rents will be levied. 

Endowed Professorships are another hope still unfulfilled. On the basis of & 
modest sum of Rs. 700 fixed salary per mensem for a Professorship—not a lavish 
sum—about Rs. 2,40,000 would be peguita for founding a Professorship. Or it would 
be enongh if assured annual grants of Rs, 8,400 are made. oe 

At the time the University was founded it was fondly hoped that each District 
Board in the Andhra area would found one Professorship, which would have given us 


* During the course of his address, Dr. C. R. Reddy, the Vice-Chancellor, added 
the following passages : 

Referring to the Studentship Fund to be started he said :— 

“Iam happy to be able to announce a dosation of Rs. 8,000 received from my 
old, and if I may say so, hereditary friend the Rajah Saheb of Challapalli. I beg to 
tender the thanks of the University and myself to him for giving a noble lead in 
this direction. 

“I expect I shall be able to announce two more donations, one from our Pro-Chan- 
cellor and portent Patron, the Maharajah Saheb of Joypore, and the other from 
ee rishnaswami Aiyar. I trust that many more such donations will be 
orthcoming.” 
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a big start will 11 or 12 Chairs straightaway. It may be added that at that time the 
maximum salary of a Professor was calculated at Rs. 1,000 per mensem. thonee 
some District Boards and ae Sythe like the Kistna District Board and the 
Guatur District Board and the Bezwada Municipality did make considerable 
contributions, on tke whole the response under this head has been sadly dis- 
appointing and in no case adequate for any development as a Teaching University. 


I would earnestly appeal to the District Boards to found each one Chair in the 
University. 


In this connection I have to tender the grateful thanks of the University to the 
Municipality of Cocanada, one of the leading Andhra cities, for its donation of Rs. 
750 and to the Andhra Insurance Company, for their generous contribution of Rs 
360 a year, for founding Studentships. These have been now voted only for 
Short periods, but I expect they will be made permanent. Only a few days ago 
the Andhra Scientiflc Co. Litd., Masulipatam donated Rs. 360 for Studentships in 
Science for the current year. 


The most important and auspicious event of the year is the Donation of one 
lakh of rupees most graciously sanctioned by THis Exalted Highness the Nizam 
(Thunderous applause) as a result of an appeal made by me through my friend 
His Excellency the right Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, (Loud cheers) the President 
of the Executive Council, for special consideration to be shown to the Andhra 
University on the ground that, judged by population and extent of territory, the 
Dominion of Hyderabad has been, right from the beginning of its history when the 
Ceded Districts and the Northern Circars formed a part of it down to the present 
day when Telingana continues to be its major portion in the main an Andhra State, 
(Applause) and that apart even from past history, the ethnical and cultural affinities 
which have always subsisted between the Dominion and the Desa and which I am 
sure will endure for ages to come, (cheers) justified my request for a specially 
benevolent attitude. Whatever the grounds, His Exalted aeanoes the Nizam, (Loud 
(cheers) on the recommendation of my Right Hon’ble friend, Sir Akbar Hydari, and 
the members of the Council has been pleased to accord special recognition to us, for 
which the University and the Andhra Desa are devoutly grateful. (Loud cheers) I 
hope that this noble act marks a new orientation in the mutual relationship of his 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa and will result in a close, organised cultural co- 
operation. (cheers) I may add that in the magnificent and composite Dakkhani culture 
end civilisation, which mark the gracious individuality of Hyderabad, the Andhra 
aoe is the earliest and by no means the least important. (Loud & Prolonged 
applause). 


“There is another donation, important and auspicious, which it is my good fortune 
to be able to announce to this audience. Unasked, unapproached, of their town 
spontaneous grace of soul and overflowing humanity, and in testimony of their innate 
sympathy with culture and higher education, moved by a deep impulse of love and 

erhaps that regard for the Telugu language which all lovers of music possess 
Pheir Highnesses the Maharajah of Travancore and Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi 
have authorised me to announce a donation of one lakh of rupees to the Andhra 
University. (Thunderous Applause). Let me say that this communication made just 
a while ago, came upon me as a complete ed ida At no time did I, directly or 
indirectly, broach this subject, nor would I think it becoming for this University or 
its Vice-Chancellor on an occasion like this to appeal for funds. (cheers). More even 
than the money grant, their cordiality has moved us very deeply. I was deeply 
touched and the staff and the students and all were deeply moved when Their 
Highnesses, after arrival yesterday, though the item was not included in 
their programme and I had deliberately omitted it, readily agreed on my 
suggestion to visit the Campus and Colleges in the sultry after-noon, between 
1-50 P. M. and 3. P. M. forgiving the liberty 1 took and unmindful of the inconve- 
nient time, That act in itself is a sign of sympathy so profound, so touching, that [ 
cannot find words in which to desoribe it adequately. (Loud cheers) And now they 
have authorised me to make this announcement. (Applause) Much as I value the 
gift, greatly as I prize it in our present impoverished condition, there is another 
thing greater than gold to which 1 attach a stul higher value. This donation enables 
me to enro] His Highness the Maharajah Saheb and Her Highness the Maharani 
Seta Parvati Bayi as Life Members of the Andhra University. (Loud and lon 
Applause). They would be entitled to be present at the meetings of our Senate, an 
even vote at the next election of the Vice-Chancellor. (Laughter), I am profoundly 
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thankful that their hearts have been moved and their hearts have melted, and I hope 
that this will have its lesson on my friend, Mr. Rajagopalachariar. (Loud and pro- 
longed applause), 

@ hope that generous Donors will be forthcoming to help the Unipersity to 
make good these vital and urgent needs and the Government will enable us by 
adequate grants of lands and funds under such terms, if they are so disposed, as they 
may deem it necessary or desirable to impose, to complete the organisation by pro- 
viding at least the rest of the essentials of a Teaching and Residential Unitary bni- 
versity—Unitary for all Honours and post Graduate courses. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 


_ The following is the text of the Address delivered by His Excellency The Hon'ble 
Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, Governor of Burma, Chanceller, Rangoon University, 
at Annual Convocation of the University of Rangoon held on the§ 3rd. December 
1937 :— 


My first duty is to record the losses through death sustained by the University 
since the last Convocation. 

Soa Kin Maung c..E. x.s M., Sawbwa of Momeik, was a member of the University 
Council as a representative of the Federated Shan States, from the 30th July 1928 
till his death on the 2nd December 1936. 

Dr. G. F. Clark, M.A., Php., I.E.8., was Professor of Education from January 1924, 
and Principal, Teachers’ Training College, from October 1930 till his death on the 
5th April 1937, The creation of the Teachers’ Training College was a result of his 
individual efforts. Au able administrator, a wise counsellor, devoted woker and a 
sympathetic teacher ; the University finds it difficult to repair the loss occasioned by 
Principal Clark's death, which occurred on the eve of his retirement. 

Sir Meung Ba, xr. Ba, K.SmM. who died on the 4th June 1937, was a member of 
the University Council for fifteen years. He was also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council from December 1927 to December 1935, on which body 
his counsel and advice were held in high esteem, Between 1926 and 1931 he acted 
on several occasions as the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

By the retirement of Professor A. Eggar, M. A. Bar-at Law, from the Professor- 
ship of Law, the University has Jost the services of one of its most valued teachers. 
In addition to his academic services, the University is indebted to Mr. Eggar for its 
munificent gifts and continuous energy in building up and equipping, almost entirely 
at his own expense, the Rangoon University Boat Blub. 

On the 2nd October 1937, Dr. A. J. Gould retired from the post of Lecturer in 
Engineering in University College, an appointment which he had held _ since 
September 1924. 

An event of great importance during the year was the publication of the Report 
of the University Act Enquiry Committee, presided over by the Hon'ble Sir Mya Bua. 
In the course of its investigations, which were extensive and detailed, the Committee 
did not find many points on which they wished to recommend radical changes in the 
existing Act and the administration of the University and its Colleges’. The Report 
is now under consideration by Government. 

Recommendations of the Committee affecting the Statutes and Regalations which 
fall with in the pravine of the Council and the Serate of the University, have been 
accepted by the bodies, which have made the necessary amendments to give effect 
to the recommendations, 

The academic activities of the University have continued through the year as 
usual, the total number of students in the slags? 8 being 2,130 as against 2,135 
Jast year. With the assistance of the Endowment Fund Trustees a lectureship in 
Geology has been created. The University must once more express its gratitude 
to the Endowment Fund Trustees for the annual grants, which make possible 
higher studies and research ; in addition the University Library, whioh is entirely 
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financed by the Trust, was enabled to acquire a number of valuable books. The 
rust also provides for the cost of Research Scholars in Old Burmese, Plant 
Ppemaistry aod Helminthology. The Seismograph Station is also maintained by the 

The Dhamayon Building has been completed, and will now provide a place where 
the Buddhist Students will be able to hold meetings of a religious nature. 

From consideration of these events which have occurred in the University 
durin the past year, I turn to matters of more general interest to those of you 
who have just graduated, or who hopv to graduate in the future, 

When I was speaking at the bity all in Rangoon, a httle over a year ago, I 
commented on what appeared to me a problem of outstanding importance which 
faces the people of Burma, and on the solution of which far-roaching results may 
depend. I referred to the call for the qualities of statesmanship, if we wee to 
Succeed in welding now thoughts and new ways on to, all that is best in the well 
established national life of Burma. 


_ Qo-day I feel still that the problem remains one of first importance offering 
innumerable opportunities for those who are willing to use their talents in 
attempting its solution for tho benefit of their couutry. 

No doubt some amongst you, who are about to leave the University, will seek 
entry into Government Service, and will endeavour by that means to secure for 
poate. and your depyndents reasonable comfurt in your lives, while giving to 
he country of your best. Government Service is indeed a noble profession, but 
neither the cultural development nor the material prosperity of a country can be 
gauged by the number, or the efficiency, of the servants of, Government, and we 
must look elsewhere for opportunities, if all those who pass through the University 
are to lead full and useful lives. 


Other graduates will certainly devote themselves hereafter to further study, and 
to a life in which the acquisition of learning will play a predomioant pat. To 
those of you who determine to follow an academic carver I have no word of 
advice to offer, as your destinies will be governed by the irresistible impulses 
Which guide the lives of those who are seekers after truth, whether it be in pure 
science or in other branches of learning. 

[f, in the remarks that follow, I make scant reference to the destinies of thosa 
whio follow an academic career, it will not be from a lack of respect for the 
scholar, but because I wish you to reflect on some of the practical aspects of this 
problem of welding together the old and the new. To illustrate my theme I take 
the case of agrioulture, which in Burma is carried on almost exclusively by persons 
who neither possess nor require larga sums of capital to enable them to carry on 
their occupation. The number of individual cultivators is so great that the 
introduction of new methods of agriculture, or of variation in the crops which 
tradition has allotted to particular areas, comes very slowly. 


While moving about the country I have been impressed with the energy of 
the cultivator in making use of all the land at his disposal, even if the yield he 
gains would be susceptible of increase by the use of better seed or, perhaps, by 

rowing a different crop. I have also observed with interest the fine work done 
3 the Agricultural Department, in testing and proving the seeds for new strains 
of paddy, and for other crops. 

Sometimes it seems as though there were a gap vetween the efforts of the 
Agricultural Department and the benefits derived by the cultivator, due in the 
main to the very large number of individual cultivators to which | have already 
referred. 

You may wonder where to find a link between the conclusion of your studies 
at the University and the difficulty of the cultivator in taking full advantage of the 
improvements which are now available to him. If you take the view that, having 
completed your studies you are debarred by oustom, or by some other more 
personal inhibition, from ever again making use of your hands except for the 

urpose of holding a pen or operating a typewriter, then indeed you will fail to 
find the link, Butis there any justification fur that attitude ? JI know of none, 
Worship of the fetish, that if a@ man has been educated he must necessarily lose 
the use of his hands, should not be followed, unless it has been proved beyond all 
yuestion to be suitable to the particular conditions of the cuuntry. Any one 
attempting to prove that proposition will, 1 think, find that he has uodertaken a 
dificult task. If you seek the justification for my remarks, it is to be found ig 
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many of the villages of Burma to-day, where there is such an obvious need for 
perons of education and standing, to guide and assist the villagers in making the 
est use of all the means which are now available for the improvement of their 
ccmfort and standard of living. But the Burman villager is an independent minded 
pala, and therefore slow to accept guidance, unless he is certain that the person 
rom whom the advice comes is himself capable of giving it practical application. 
I cannot think of any more useful purpose, for the years while you are still young 
and active, than that of giving guidance and help to those who live in the village 
of your choice. You may say that village life is dull and uninteresting, but I ask 
you to think of the great improvements which could be brought about in a short 
time. Improvement in crops, improvement in sanitation, in public health, and in 
general comfort, all these can be brought about by the energy of a single person, 
coupled with the willing assistance of the villagers ; and as to the latter, [ have 
no doubt that it will be readily given, when it is found that the man who recom- 
mends an improvement in the growing of crops, or in other village activities, is 
ready to be a pioneer in giving practical effect to his advice. 

Such are some of the opportunities for useful work in the agricultural sphere, but 
commerce and industry also provide scope for those who are willing to use their 
abilities and energy, and who are not to be deterred by ‘he possibility of failure, 

_ Burma is an exporting country, and as the large ships of to-day carry big cargoes, 
it follows naturally that the export tiade is mainly in the hands of companies with 
ample capital resources at their disposal. But export trade is never more than a 
fraction of the total trade of a country, so that although Burma is one of the 
principal rice exporting countries of the world, there remains a large and only 
artially developed field for internal trade of all kinds, which does not require such 
arge capital resources for its operation. 

Before concluding I must revert again to the question of whether the openings 
for pout activities which I have suggested are suitable for those who obtain degrees 
at this University. The reply must be largely a matter of opinion, but drawing on 
the teachings of a varied experience, I remain firm in the conviction, that a young 
man, who has been taught at a University how to make use of his brains, will have 
an added source for pride if he be able in addition to show thaz he has not Jost the 
use of his hands, and is willing to do his share of manual work when necessary. 

Whatever the future may have in store for you, it is with my hearty good wishes 
that you will embark on the next adventurous phase of your lives, 


The Annamalai University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by the Rt. Hon'ble V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastrt, the Vice-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of ,the Annamalai 
University held on the 4th. December 1937 :— 


We live under democratic institutions of the British type, which are now discredi- 
ted in various parts of the civilized world. Even among us, who  poNene to the 
British Commonwealth, large sections of the people, perhaps growing steadily in 
number, are of the opinion that democracy is played out, and that in clingling to 
jt we run the risk of being left behind in the international race. This may or may 
not be true. I am inclined to think that the day of democracy is not yet done, and 
that, if its champions would only take pains to remove its weaknesses and reinforce 
its strong points, it might still maintain its ground as the most beneficent form of 
human government yet evolved. Unfortunately, democracy’s friends do not stop 
to discriminate ; they take always the easy path to success and forget that, in certain 
high aspects of political action, the means are as important as the ends. It thus 
happens that in this county, with every widening of the franchise and of the 
sphere of popular control, the eorsupt one of western democracy obtain a foothold 
sooner than its virtues. Criticism o the methods adopted by our leaders is not 
necessarily to be suspected as proceeding from a believer in autocracy, but ought 
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rather to be welcomed as the attempt of a patriot who cherishes with affection the 
political institutions of his country and would fain see them cleansed of imperfections 
and brought to a higher pitch of purity and public serviceableness, In this spirit 
and not in that of cavil on the one hand or of fervid other-worldliness on the other, 
a to point out one of the dangers which threaten to strangle our public 
ife. 


The malady I shall deal with is tho hypertrophy of the party system. It is 
established beyond question that parliamentary government postulates the existance 
of well-organized and coherent parties. The conditions for their proper functioning 
must be secured peo all hazard. Politicians who wish to do their bit for the 
community must submit to a certain amount of control and restriction of the free 
exercise of their judgment. This being premised, I am concerned here to dwell at 
some length on the other side of the picture. There are great evils attendant on the 
system ; sume of them apparent, but others insidious in their nature and demanding 
the utmost vigilance on the part of leaders Jest they choke the atmosphere of purity 
and regard for the welfare of the whole which is so essential to the success of 
popular institutions. Writers on political subjects usually point out that the great 
antinomy is between the freedom of the individual and the exaltation of the State, 
whether the individual exists only as an instrument of the welfare of the State, or 
the State is in the last resort to be judged by the degree in which jit secures the 
freedom and the welfare of the individual. It is by no means easy to decide between 
these alternatives, but as one who is always on the quest of the golden mean, I 
should like to believe that except in very rare situations it is possible for the State 
and the individual to sustain and subserve each other, The actual antinomy, however, 
that faces us is, the party or the individual citizen ? One can understani the nation 
demanding the entire surrender of the citizen, his prospect, his freedom and his 
life. Can a party push its claims against its members quite so far ? Perhaps the 
claim is not made in set formule or stated nakedly in any treatise on public institu- 
tions ; but in actual practice, the tendency of party oexecutives is to aggrandize 
themselves and make continual inroads on the freedom of action and of speech of 
their members. As in other cases, the evil example of one party spreads among all. 
The reins of party discipline tend to be held with increasing rigour, and men and 
women are told that non-compliance with the fiats of party leaders will be noted 
in black ink in their records. In the hurry of life we do not remember that by 
merely joining a party we give up a considerable slice of liberty. With the vast 
range of activity now assumed by Government and semi-governmental organizations, 
there is little in the normal life of a citizen which may not at one time or another 
become the subject of regulation ; and a political party therefore, in the search for 
means of extending its powcr and prestige, is almost omnivorous. It soon acquires & 
body of crystallised views upon all subjects under the sun, and a member may be 
called upon at any time to support them by advocacy and by vote. It is inconceivable 
that the party views on all or most of these subjects could be his own personal views. 
Such genuine conformity is not possible in more than a few subjects. The theoretical 
distinction between fundamentals and details, between principles and their particular 
applications, is apt to be lost sight of, and in the fervour of propaganda and the excite- 
ment:of combat the word of the party leader must be obeyed, and the tyranny of 
military discipline tends to be established. In a system of ins and outs the whole power 
and authority of Government are the stake for which the parties contend with one 
another and the prospect of such a pie magnifies al’ trifling details in the campaign 
and makes the maintenance of discipline in all ranks a paramount consideration. The 
Opposition, whose business ought to be to expose the flaws of Government measures, 
but when, that task is done, to examine the measures on their merits and support 
them where they are worthy of support, opposes for the sake of opposition and gets 
into the habit of seeing nothing right in the operations of Government and never 
saying a good word of their adversaries. This may be good “strategy” but it affords 
no exercise in the art of politival judgment, which after all consists in the ability to 
sift public issues, separate the good and bad in them and advance the one while 
checking the other. How oan a tyre in pelitical science educate himself by a study 
of the speeches and actions of those wl. have hopelessly narrowed their vision and 
made up their minds to view all matters only as they affect themselves ? Speaking 
to the alumni of a University, I may not forget the needs of beginners and the duty 
of elders so to conduct themselves in the political sphere as well as in other spheres 
that their thought, speech and deed may accord with one another and teach the lesson 
that all life is one and must be lived in close conformity with one’s nature and 
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inmost convictions, It is impossible to be a bondsman in politics and a free man in 
other departments of life, 

It is amazing how the men who sit at the headquarters of politioal organisations 
claim the right to control aud guide our private friendships and social relations. The 
barriers that divide parties one from another are held inviolable as though they 
were ordained of heaven and could only be crossed under penalty of excommunica- 
tion. You are admonished which socials you may attend with impunity and which 

ou must avoid. Deep differences of views on public affairs and the habit of meet- 
ng on different platforms naturally part people into groups, and each person may 
bo trusted to avoid contacts which may expose him to misunderstanding or impair 
his reputation for fidelity. Why need we add to those natural restraints special 
rohibitions directed against individuals or classes? It is no good :eminding us that, 
in periods of abnormal excitement like that which saw the Irish Home Rule bills 
of Gladstone, social intercourse between members of the opposed parties is apt to be 
at a minimum and even friendships may suffer suspension as during a civil war. 
This is an aberration not to be cited as a precedent for normal times. I have never 
been able to perceive sufficient justification in India for the boycott of social func- 
tions at which officials are present, whether as hosts or as guests. It arises from 
morbid political animosity, to which JI have ever been a stranger. One would think, 
on the contrary, that men and women were meant to mix easily and naturally with 
one another and that, where differing political tendencies might keep them apart, 
special occasions of social intercourse should be created for the purpuse of bringing 
them together and thus bearing witness to their common nature. 

How true it is that the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on! Put a man 
at a table with some stationery and call him the secretary of a bureau. He will 
start by making enquiries which will soon become inquisitious, by making 
suggestions which will rapidly assume the character of orders, and by 
formulating principles which will steadily harden into a creed. He sends out whips 
on all occasions and sundry, and you have to make a speech or hold your tongue, 
to attend or stay away, and to walk to the right or to the left as you may be bidden. 
One may readily grant that members of a party must submit to certain regulations 
in oider that concerted action may be calculable. What is objectionable and must 
be resisted is the ceaseless encroachment of the executive upon the freedom of the 
individual until he becomes a mere unit in a well-drilled regiment. Not long ago 
official members in a legislative house nominated to represent departments or provin- 
cial governments were the object of derision amongst non-officials as automata 
whose votes could as well be taken into reckoning without requiring their bodily 
presence,—thus saving them many hours of ennui and Government some sorely 
needed rupees. Seeivg how attenuated the liberty of Congressmen, for instance, is 
in these days, one is tempted to ask whether the gibe is less applicable to them. It 
is believed that they enjoy a certain measure of free speech at party meetings ; but 
we all know how, where there is no publicity, there cannot be much freedom of 
utterance. If it be contended that, while the outward freedom to speak and to vote 
is reduced within narrow limits, the truest form of freedom namely, the freedom 
of the mind, is not curtailed, even this proposition is only partially tiue, for thought 
can flourish and produe its full effect only when it can find an outlet in speech 
and action. Long disuse of the latter cannct but lead to enfeeblement and paralysis 
of the former. Professor Graham Wallas quotes in one of his books from a speech 
made in the House of Commons in 1911, when the question of women's franchise 
was under discussion. It was agreed that the party whips should be called off and 
members could speak and vote in accordance with their personal views, One mem- 
ber complained that, as he and his colleagues had not enjoyed such freedom for 
many years, they found their menta] faculties benumbed and did not know how to 
form an opinion. An exaggerated statement without doubt: but it contains a certain 
measure of truth; it is against human nature to exercise independent thought tn 
vacuo. Wo are grown callous ; otherwise we should feel the mockery of a system 
which draws scores of members from various committee roums at the sound of the 
division bel] and compels them to ask “Which lobby is mine?’ The unreality of 
proceedings in which men and women do not care to form their own opinions or 
when they have them, do not care to express them, is so great that one hesitates to 
accept the decisions arrived at in such conditions as expressions of the national will 
entitled to respect and obedience. T. H. Huxley was once asked why he did not 
care to enter the House of Commons: his answer was that he had dedicated his 
life to the discovery and elucidation ot truth and not to its obscuration, and there- 
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fore he avoided the pursuit of politics. I do not think that Huxley overstated his 
case. Party politics, which forbids independent judgment and compels one to speak 
and vote at another’s bidding, is systematized violence: done to truth. This confession 
must sound strange, coming from one who a few moments ago granted the proposi- 
tion that the party system and therefore party discipline are essential to the success 
of democratic institutions, and who is himself a lifelong practitioner of the game. 
Knowing how commonly one is misunderstuod, let me at this point repeat my faith 
In demociacy. However bad a_ legislative chamber may be, as Cavour said, it can 
never be so bad as the antichamber of an autocrat or, one may add, of a modern 
dictator. But does it follow that I should pin in the apothesis of party and koeel 
down before a caucus which regards its slogans as mantras at a ritual and shouts 


sere at every paltry success as though the hosts of heaven had routed tho hordes 
of he 


It has been pointed out that the function of political parties is akin to that of 
lawyers who argue a case before the jury from opposite sides, the general public 
being the final deciding authority. Avowedly then a party is only one of two or 
more similar agencies meant to check and complement one another for the discovery 
of the line of best advantage to the community. For any one of these to claim the 
monopoly of power or influence and to demand the entire allegiance of the people is 
in the nature of a usurpation. It ought to be clearly understood that in a legislature, 
for instance, the party in power will only then be doing its duty when it pays due re- 

ard to the views of the other elements that compose the House, appropriates the 

est thoughts and suggestions put forward by them and enacts into law the com- 
bined wisdom of the people’s representatives. if it were possible to rid our minds 
of the competitive aspect of the labours of the various parties, they would seem to be 
co-ordinate and co-operating agencies employed on the common task of ascertaining 
and Bromonns the good of the whole community. A _ party is subordinate to the 
nation, must be 1eady to sacrifice its interests for those of the nation, and ought not 
to claim of the citizen that complete abnegation that only the nation can claim in 
sore need. On this view how grievously at fault we are in carrying on a ceaseless 
mutual warfare, on the look-out for ambushes, feints and fights to the finish! If 
the great religions aie to practise the virtues of charity, tolerance and even apprecia- 
tion towards one another, if races and nations are badder in the name of mankind, 
to pul down all tariff and political barriors, how paltry anl childlike sesm the 
squabbles and truceless hostilities of our parties, often with no intelligible distinction 
and revolving round personalities | 


I am under command to exhort you, the graduates of the year, to conduct your- 
selves suitably unto the position to which. by the degrees conferred upon you to-day, 
you have attained. Your position is that of those who are entering on the rights 
and duties of citizenship. I advise you to be faithful to party, but always to put 
the nation above it. I advice you. when you become leaders, to circumscribe within 
well-defined limits the jurisdiction of your party, to demand of your followers due 
respect fur this jurisdiction but scrupulously to allow them full discretion outside 
that jurisdiction. I advise you not to look upon members of other parties as enemies 
to be avoided, denounced and injured, but as fellow-travellers choosing different 
routes to reach the same goal, viz the common good. I advise you, above all, to 
cherish your personal freedom as a birthright and guard it jealously except in a 
limited sphere so that in your public activities you may be true to yourselves, The 
ideal to be aimed at is the one enunciated in our ancient saying: 


“One and the same in thought, word and aet.” ‘fo propagate others’ opinions as 
your own, to make speeches against your convictions ani to vote habitually at the 
bidding of a whip, 1s to do violence to truth. In this land men have been bidden 
from ancient days to speak the truth aud to perform the dharma. Truth has been 
declared to be the foundation and the support of all things. In an immortal legend 
Harischandra sold his wife and son to slavery and himself watched corpses burnin 
on Ganga’s bank, to avoid framing a falsehood between his lips. To keep the plight 
word of his father Rama gave up a kingdoon and dwelt in the forest for years with 
his wife. The empire of Truth has no limits and knows no relaxations. Modern 
life, however, has made numerous and extensive inroads upon it. In 
the dealings of nations, whether in war or peace or ordinary diplomatic intercourse ; 
in the flattery that pervades palaces ; in the large sphere allotted to propaganda and 
advertisement ; in the region of sex; in commerce and business ; in testimonials; in 
postprandial utterances; in obituary orations and epitaphs; in dealings with invalidg 
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and children ; {2 the promises made by lovers and by candidates at election time; in 
the writings of the partisan press; in the one-sided pleadings before judges ; in the 
chronicles of courts and kings and queens ; in the defence of superstition and error as 
a necessary basis for ethical conduct ; in these and several other departments we 
recognise and allow for a large measure of concealment and distortion of the truth. 
Shall we knowingly and deliberately add the enormous domain of politics to this for- 
midable list ? 

Happily we are not left without some shining examples for our guidance. One 
that will be universally admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that he 
observes silence ou one day of each week, for all speech involves a certain impair- 
ment of the truth, He employs the fewest words and the simplest to express his 
thoughts, for does not the poet say that those must be frugal in their words who 
wish to be truthful ? I know of none who is so _ preternaturally careful to avoid 
situations that might compromise or weaken his adherence to the truth. With a will 
that no bribe can buy and no threat can bend, he upholds the Supremacy of his 
conscience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of mankind, he will seek no good, 
however great or glittering, except by methods wholly consonant with his own con- 
ception of right or truth. Daridranarayana, as he proclaims himself, four annas is 
not beyond his means ; if still he stands outside the Congress organisation, it is 
because its atmosphere irks his extremely sensitive and truthful soul. He protests 
against people following him bindly and accepting his decisions without endeavouring 
to make them their own. Yet, so weak is human nature that in the wide circle of 
his influence people too readily surrender their individual freedom and s0_palter 
with truth. If one of the phases of truth be non-violence, another is the integrity 
of the human soul. The Mahatma’s supreme merit is his nnflinching devotion to the 
goddess of Truth in her various phases. Let us be his co-worshippers, not his 
worshippers, 


The Nagpur University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by .His Excellency Sir Hyde 
Gowan, Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the Nagpur University held on the 
11th. December 1937 :— 


As all of you know, the election for the Vice-Chancellorship were held yesterday, 
and Mr. T. J. Kedar was elected your Vice-Chancellor for the coming two years. 
Before I commence my speech it is my very pleasant duty to welcome him to his 
new post and to wish him all success during his tenure of office. And in so doing 
J know that you will all wish me to congratulate the outgoing Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, on the completion of an eventful and most successful term 
of office—a term which has left its mark on the history of the University in 
colours which will not fade. 

On former occasions when it has been my privilege to preside over this 
Convocation, I have purposely kept what I had to say within narrow limits, so as 
to take as little of the limelight as possible off the distinguished person who was 
to deliver the Convocation address. To-day I shall ask you to bear with me for a 
little longer than usual, firstly, because we have just come to the end of one of the 
most memorable weeks in the annals of the University ; and secondly, because this 
is the last occasion on which I shall address you as your Chancellor. About the 
first reason 1 have already said all that I had to say during the past few days, 
The week has marked the end of much patient endeavour on the part of the Vice- 
Chancellor and of all those who are charged with your welfare, and you must give 

our thanks to them “full measure, pressed down, and running over’; for by their 
abours the University starts on a new and, let us hope, a glorious period in its 
history. It will be your duty,—the pious duty of successive generations of students— 
totend the seed which faithful hands have sown, and to see that it bears fruit and 
multiplies. My second reason leads me to say just three things to you. I want 
first of all to thank every one of you, from the Vice-Ohancellor down to the last- 
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joined freshman, with all warmth and sincerity for the unfailing kindness, courtesy, 
and good will that you have shown to me as your Chancellor, And I wish especially 
to thank you for your action in conferring upon me the highest distinction which it 
is in your power to give. I have been deeply touched by it, and although I do not 
feel that I deserve the honour, I can at any rate say honestly that whenever I had a 
chance to help pee 1 have dune my best to take it. I can assure you all that I shall 
carry away with me the pleasantest memories of my days among you, and shall follow 
the fortunes of the University with the deepest interest. 


Next, I feel impelled to say a word about a proposal which Is in the air, to the 
effect that the University should be allowed to elect its own Chancellor im future, 
instead of having an ex-officio Chancellor thrust upon it. I may tell you without 
hesitation—though you will understand that the opinion is a purely peisonal one, has 
not been discussed with any one else, and binds nobody—that I am in complete sym- 
pathy with that proposal. When the University was started, there were obvious 
advantages for a young and untried body in having the Governor of the Province 
as its Chancellor. Those days have passed. The University has shown itself, 1f you 
will permit me to say, amply capable of looking after its own affairs, and there seems 
to me to be every reason now why it should have the same freedom to elect its own 
Chancellor as I believe every English University has To my mund no othe: system 
befits a democratic and self-governing institution. 


And lastly, I should like to say one word to those of you who are en statu 
puptlicart {[ am sometimes tempted to think that during what I may call the open 
Season for Convocations the youth of India 1s in danger of suffering from a surfeit of 
good advice. It receives so much of that commodity that the result must be a kind 
of moral indigestion, and [ hesitate to add to its compliant. But I feel that I should 
be doing less than my duty if at the end of five years amongst you I did not give 
you in a few simple words one piece of advice which seems to me, as I near the end 
of my public life. more valuable than all the gold that was ever minted. It 1s this. 
You who are studying here are doing sometimes far more important than acquiring 
knowledge You are forming your own charactersin preparation for a battle which 
Seems to become fiercer with every year that passes. There 1s only one way in 
which you can hope to enter that battle armed cap a pte and unafraid, and that 1s by 
training your characters, just as you would train yout body, not to softness but to 
hardness. Seek initiation into the most inspiring of all cults, the cult of the difficult. 
Say to yourselves that nothing that 1t won easily 1s worth winning, and that the only 
piize which you covet is the one that you must strain mightily to grasp And when 
you have finished your studies, go forth into the world as warriors and not as 
‘softies’. If the hills confront you, climb them. If torients bar your way, breast 
them. If the forces of evil tempt you, spurn them. If the sun scorches and the 
wind blisters, endure them both with fortitude. Thus, and thus vnly, will you assert 
and justify your manhood. Thatis my message to you, and may all good luck go 
with you 01 your various paths, 


And now I will ask Mr. Sachchidaninda Sinha to deliver the Convocation Address 
He 1s the Vice-Chancellor of a sister University at Patna and his eminence in public 
life as an administrator and legislator 1s well known to you. Ais contributions to the 
commonweal have been those of an enlightened and disinterested servant of society, 
and his journalistic work and his establishment of a splendidly housed hbrary at 
Patna bear witness to his manifold interests Throughout his life he has devoted 
himself to the good of his country, and it is with much pleasure that we welcome 
bim to our midst to-day. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 


Tho following is the text of the Address dehvered by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
. R Jayokar, Judge, Federal Court of Indis, at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of the Lucknow University held on the 11th. December 1937 :— 


I am indebted to your learned Vice-Chancellor for this opportunity of addressing 
you at this year’s Convocation. I deem it a great honour and a privilege. Your 
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University is very fortunate in having for its Vice-Chancellor a distinguished persona- 
lity hke Dr. Patanjpye. Ho represents in my province the tradition of distinguished 
men who have learned to combine modesty and sacrifice with culture and scholarship. 

Tet me begin by offering cordial felicitations to the Graduates of the year on tha 
attainment of the degrees to which they have been admitted by the University to-day. 
I wish them a bright career in the service of the country. 

I compliment your University on the excellent work it has done daring the short 
period of its existence What is particularly gratifying is the devotion of your 
students to the work of research in Science and Literature, which has seoured the 
encomiums of eminent authorities, You have the singular fortune of having on your 
staff a few Professors whose monumentil work has securei world-wide recognition [ 
am glad to find that the series of special lectures orzanizid by vour University for the 
benefit of the general public and advanced students have bean found useful and [ hope 
that their usefulness wil inctwase, There are many other activities of your Univer- 
sity to which 1 would have liked to refer, but the time at my disposal prevents me 
from doing so. 

These are all very satisfactory signs and show that, located as you are in this seat 
of ancient Muslim cultire, your University is not averse to the rapid assimilation of 
all that is progressive in European thought and that you have been able to so recon- 
cile the two as to remova the conflict which superficial observers often detect. 


It has been said that education is a function of society. If so, it is equally truo 
that society is a function of education. They act and react. We cannot conceive of 
society except as affected from time to time by the form of its education, by the 
thought currents which it will permit to be set free, and by the ideals that it will 
propound. It is therefore difficut to devise an ideal system of education which will 
remain operative for all time or endure through all the vicissitudes which overtake 
the social edifice from time to time. 

The present discontent in educational circles, noticeable everywhere, is due to a 
perception of the fact that since our educational ideals were laid down more 
than a century ago, the needs of the Indian people have maternally altered. 
On this question there is more or less complete unanimity amongst Indian 
thinkers, though perhaps there are differences about the methods to be 
adopted to bring our educational ee into conformity with our present 
requirements. It is mneeliless in this short speech t» enter into the details 
of these differences, They aro many and vary according to the experience and 
prediction of each individual. But it is common ground that a vital change is 
needed in our educational methods and that in laying down our schemes we must 
take Jong views and build not only for the immediate present bat for the future also. 

It 18 a trite observation that the business of education is to prepare a youth to 
live his life well as a social unit. I[t is therefore futile to conceive of schemes of 
education in isolation of the environment. Education properly understood can never 
mean a scheme of discipline in the cloistered region of the boy’s individual existence, 
It must mean and include a variety of ways which bring him into contact, as 
frequently as possible with his fellows, This is more so in Iudia, where caste and 
religion are often a barrier. They were perhaps nover so before as now. Greater 
feuds are now cieated in the name of race and religion than ever before, and there 
is, in consequence, the imminent danger that these feuds may soon invade the 
sacred and protected precincts of our svhools and colleges, Some may regard the 
present tendencies of separatism as a sign of rapil awakening amongst classes lying 
dormant for long and making amends for the lateness of their awakening by the 
violence of their preaching. One may or may not agree with this explanation, but 
the fact remains that the dividing impulse is to-day most powerful and will invade 
our schools and colleges unless we all unite to protect them from the virus so 


rapidly spreading around us. 

Jt therefore becomes increasingly necessary to recast our ideas of education in 
terms of a common citizenship and to regard education, in an increasing measure, 
as a preparation of the youth to take up and duly perform his pirt as a unit of 
society. A sense of oneness with his fellows must be created at every step—through 
the medium of sports as well as studies. The feeling of seclusion, isolation, division, 
superiority, or inferiority, which so many factors in the outside world rapidly 
promote, must be kept perpeeaaly in check. The youth must be taught to under- 
stand how he is linked with his fellows, what common ties he has with them in 
all that makes life so rich and pleasant, how mach he owes to the past and how 
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much the future depends on the prosent—in fact, a sense of {partnership must be 
created, which delights in giving and taking, thereby unfolding his life more and 
more and enriching that of his fellows. What Burke said in his time is very 
apposite to the present needs of India: “The State is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable naturo s 
it is a partnership in all science: a partnership in all art: a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of this partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are living 
but between those who are dead and those who are to be born.’ 


The interest of the State in the education of its youth, unlike that of the 
arent or the youth himself, is purely social—namely, the service of the community. 
Ihe State has nothing to do with the personal ambition of the youth, nor even the 
aspiration of his parent. The State is concerned with seeing that the conditions 
under which the youth receives ,his education are such that they provide him with 
Opportunities, created in miniature and under protective conditions, of training his 
sense of ee: that is, the fesiioe that he is a social unit and that when he 
oes out he will have to merge in larger units prepared for assimilation with 
imself. A perfect system of education must, therefore, endeavour to de ay pa 
in the corporate life of the student, as many features of the social life outside, as 
it is possible under the conditions of the times. 

The State has a right to demand that, in oonsideration of the revenues it 
spends on the education of its youth, they should be trained in a way suitable for 
the growth of those civic virtues which a civilized State regards as essential for 
its existence and progress. 


These civic virtues may change according to the circumstances of the times, 
The educationist has therefore, in his desire to devise a suitable scheme of 
education, to make a careful survey of his times and its vital features. When 
engaged in such an enquiry, he will discover that the most significant feature of 
the present times is that a powerful and popular party is in power, settled, for 
the time being, in the seat of Government, in the bulk of the provinces of India, 
and is making an experiment in democratic Government. There could hardly be 
anyone in this land who would not wish it godspeed in its difficult task, and give 
it all the help and co-operation which it needed. It Is hardly necessary to say 
this, for the prominent men of the party, who are in charge of affairs, will by 
reason of their popula? achieved by suffering and sacrifice, extort from their 
countrymen all the co-operation and help which they require. 


They have been thinking of taking in hand several questions of reform. Among 
them all, education is perhaps the most vital. A conference was held at their 
headquarters a few days ago, and as reported in the Press, a scheme of education 
was evolved briefly described as “seli-supporting education.” That word causes a 
certain amount of confusion, but it has been recently explained. It does notgmean, 
it is said, that education should bear its own cost through fees and contributions. 
The idea of self-supporting education is not that the 34 and a half million children 
in this aria of school-going age could be educated without any cost to the 
State, nor that these children could, by their labour, add value to the material 
supplied to them 4measurable in terms of economic services, s0 as to cover the 
entire cost of education. The tcrm “self-supporting education” was pace 
explained by Mr. eomarshpe who apparently Knew the mind of the origi 

romoter of the idea. What is meant, he says, hus a much wider value not in 
erms - money only, but in terms of future services to be rendered by the child 
as a citizen. 

It is not possible In the brief compass of this address to discuss whether a 

urely self-supporting education is the best training for citizenship. It is sufficient, 
however, to observe that even the latest viewfof education, populse in political circles 
which make up the present provincial Governments, ultimately reduces itself to 
@ training in citizenship. 

Under the present circumstances of India, a eaning in citizenship {s another 
word for a training in democracy, meaning thereby the equipping of the youth 
with the attributes which make the wo:king of democracy successful. The process 
ia in educating his judgment and implanting in him the temper and habits of a 

citizen. 
This is not a new theory. It has been the foundation of many reforms in other 
countries and is the basis of an important Education Act in England, It has now 
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been accepted a8 a commonplace of civics. Democracy can succeed in producing 
all that is expected by its fond votaries only when the democratic State provides 
training for its youth for the due exercise of civic functions, including a true 
understanding of the right to a vote and the use of a popular Government, as 

ainst an autocracy even of a paternal character. So viewed, civic education is 
different from mere literacy or stuffing the mind with knowledge and information, 
for even the educated man is not immune jae is perhaps more prone) from the 
mistakes which his illiterate brother in the village is liable to make -in the exercise 
of civic virtues. 

It is said that the working of free tinstitutions requires three things : (1) 
instructed leadership, (3) “the moral compulsion of a democratic tradition,” (3) 
an electorate trained in the methods of free Government. Nos (1) and (2) are 
outside the scope of this brief discourse. No. (2) is besides a growth of time and 
cannot be expected to arise so soon after our entry on democracy. No. (1) belongs 
to a course of specialization in aay and a_ singularity of opportunities whioh 
cannot be -had by the average youth. It is the result of advantages, mostly 
exceptional, which cannot be obtained by a large majority of those who resort to 
a college. The life-history of some of our present-day political leaders illustrates 
the inestimable value of these advantages, some congenital, others the result of 
affluence and the tradition and training which it can secure. The work of a 
University cannot therefore be much concerned with the growth of such exceptional 
products. These may arise incidentally in the course of its training, Its general 
aim is however more modest, viz. to create in the mind of the average youth who 
has recourse to it, habits of observation and judgment calculated to prepare the 
groundwork of democracy. 

If, with this object in view, the courses of instruction provided at our 
Universities are critically examined, it will be found that they provide an education 
for an age of plenty, as some hostile critics have described it. Its constituents can 
be classified into three groups, as Professor Lancelot Hogben, Regius Professor of 
Natural History at Aberdeen University, has observed : ‘Knowledge once useful, 
knowledge still useful, knowledge possibly destined to be useful.” The need is 
therefore all the more imperative of so arranging our courses of study as to make 
them serve the purposes of the State, which is to produce an effective citizen. 


In this connection, it has been found by experience, both ancient and modern, that 
this can be best done by a course of what is called “liberal education.” ‘This educa- 
tion may equip the pou with a means of livelihood, but that is only an incidental 
advantage. A test of effective citizenship is that the citizen, as a result of his wide 
liberal training, looks upon public affairs as a part of his business and is able to 
devote to them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if they were his 


own. 

What is this “liberal education” which is prosenye of these results? Of all the 
descriptions that I have come across, perhaps the one given by T. H. Huxley is the 
most apposite, “That man has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order : ready 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as 
well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations : one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will; the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of Art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 


others as himself.” 

In this brief, address, I can hope to touch only a few of these attributes, so ad- 
mirably summed up in the above quotation. First, there is the Body. It must be 
made the ready servant of the will and must do with ease and pleasure all the work 
that it is capable of. Observe a crowd of Indian students, or for that matter, a 
crowd of grown-up men of the middle class ; how may of them possess the bodily 
proportions and poise—the square shoulder, the broad chest, the light step, the quick 
eye and the other characteristics showing ‘ease and pleasure’ in going about their 
business, To most of us, our body is a burden, a crippled, ugly ponderous entangle- 
ment, even at the age when the urge of beauty ought to be strong in our breast. 
How many of us devote every day even a little of our time to make our body beauti- 
ful? This cannot be done by a -resort to gmere gamos..-Games from the physical 
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point of view of training the body are unhelpful, whatever their valae may be for 
moral purposes. The body can be trained only by daily physical musoular exercise 
taken either individually or in education classes working under a systematic physical 
education department of the College. The aim is to frain the body to be beautiful 
for Nature intended it to be so. A well trained body, male or female, is an object 
of divine beauty, | as many of the ancient models, like “Crouching Venus” and 
Apollo Belvedere which have survived the ravages of time, show us. Speaking 
psychologically, the aim must{be'to inculcate a love and respect for the body not only 
as a “mechanism” for the performance of hard work but as an object of infinite 
grace, pleasure and satisfaction, or, asa recent author has said—a sense of the 
poetry of all graceful movement.” In all acts, even the most common, like e. g, 
taking down a heavy book from a shelf, there is grace and poise, ease and pleasure. 
Nor are the advantages merely hysical, The interaction of mind and body is a well 
known law of Nature, and a well poised body is often the accompaniment of a well 
poised mind and a crooked mind often resides in an ugly and ill-shaped body. 


Next comes the intellect—that “clear cold logic engine’—an instrument with all its 
parts of equal strength—‘‘no excessive development of one over the other”; and “all 
in smooth working order” —no conflicts between them. The main function of this 
instiument is to perform the process of clear{thinking. The need for this was perhaps 
never greater than now. when the danger of an apotheosis of the Press—always a 
besetting calamity of popular Governments—was most powerful. Widened franchise 
and an awakening sense of political power make it most imperative that the citizen 
who exercise his newly acquired power must be able to make up his mind and ex- 
press it clearly and courageously on a number cf complex and unfamiliar problems 
which will confront him ic his new environment. “Shall we -replace by vocational 
training our present educational system ? Shall we ote the ensuing Federation ?” 
“Ts universal prohibition desirable or practicable °”, and various other complex pro- 
blems, new and unfamiliar, will soon emerge on the horizon, and the College youth, 

rown into a citizen, will be called upon to exercise an intelligent vote, for Aye or 

o, on these troublesome questions. This is inevitable if our experiment at democracy 
is to succeed. Where-ever it has failed it was owing to the habit of the average 
citizen to do his thinking by proxy. A democracy has perhaps more rampant pre- 
judices than may other forms of Government, for its strength and weakness both lie 
in an apotheosis of the popular will as expressed by the average citizen. Its ideals, 
expedients and sanctions hover round this entity—the arerate citizen. He is the 
unit which its administrators perpetually keep in view. He is the centre of all 
their activities, beneficent or restrictive. The citizen is therefore called upon to 
exercise his judgment not in the quiet and placid surroundings of a class room but in 
the din and turmoil of rampant prejudice and acute contioversy. It is then that the 
written word the—“It” fs elt with a capital i )of the “advertisement hoarding, 
newspaper headline or over the wireless last night”, as a facetious writer described 
it, is readily accepted as a guarantee of truth. 


As a critical observer of modern democratic Government remarks: ‘an average 
citizen takes his opinions from a newspaper. Ie reads his politics very often in a 
medley of other stuff, scandal and sport, cinema stars and gangsters. He rarely sees 
the other side of a question and does not even stop to inquire if there is another side, 
His years at school and college have taught him the sanctity of the printed page. 
Because a thing is printed, it seems to him, in some way, to be the warranty of 
truth ; because it proceeds from an unknown power, it appears impersonal and there- 
fore perhaps true. “It is in the paper”, is nearly always a complete answer to a 
question as to whether any particular thing is true. ; 

As a training against this apotheosis of the written word, it is oftea a good plan 
to use a popular newspaper as a medium in the detection of erors—to analyse its 
leading article—to find out how much is based on fact and how much on prejudice or 
error, how much is the outcome of its open-or secret policy, how much 1s _ logically 
faulty or untrue in fact, what deceptive words are used unrelated to facts or intended 
to raise the emotions or the prejudices of the reader. Such analytical criticism is often 
an entertaining and useful pastime in a college room, and its utility often varies in 
proportion with the popularity of the paper or the acuteness of the controversy. 


I will now turn to another danger, wh..b may gradually invade the precincts of 
our schools and colleges, unless we, that is, the people and the new Government, are 
watchful. I say that it is a possible danger, because it is so likely to arise from the 
circumstances of the moment, As stated above, for the first time in the History of 
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oar country, a political party, manned by men of immense popularity achieved by the 
vigorous methods of disciplined sacrifice, has come into power. at was once an 
“opposition” delighting in all the ways and means of an opposition, has now become 
the Government of the Jand. This transition from an “opposition” to a “government” 
has been somewhat easy and unaccompanied by the use of the familiar forces of 
violence, usually attendant on such changes. Signs are not wanting that the change 
in ideals and methods which should accompany this change of status from a warring 
and captions opposition to a peacefully tolerant Government of the day—will take 
some time to come over those who are in charge of affairs. The habit is still fami- 
liar of regarding themselves as a dominant party, struggling for mastery over its 
rivals by the old methods of aggressive conquest. It is difficult for them to realise 
that what was once a “Party”, has now ceased to be a sectional organisation. It is 
now the Government of the entire province—the parens patriae—the guardian of the 
ae po ulation of the province, of all schools of political thought, including its old- 
me rivais. 


There is no doubt that in course of time Jong or short according to circums- 
tances—a true sense of their position as the Government of the land will come. But 
until that day is reached, both the Government of the day and also the people they 
govern have to be on their guard that, {n the first flush of their well-merited victory 
and in their desire to erase all opposition and establish themsslves permanently in 
the seat of power, this new Government does not become what one may briefly 
call an authoritarian State, using as so many other Governments have done in similar 
circumstances, every instrument at its command for inoulcation of its own political 
views and the he Naa of those which are regarded as unfavourable to its strength 
and permanence. Judging by what has happened elsewhere under conditions more 
or less similar, this new Government has to carefully guard itself against the danger 
of b cceat making itself the Schoolmaster of the people, inculcating its own poll- 
tical theories and social ideas and gradually banning those of the opposite character. 
The desire of self-preservation is a natural one in Governments as in individuals 
and this desire often, in the absence of an effective opposition, takes the form of 
an impulse to propagate its own views, entering the class-room, the lecture-hall, the 
journalist’s office, the cinema, the broadcasting station and, from one and all of these 
teaching a definite and clear cut political faith. What is most significant is that all 
this “dead levelling” is most often honestly done in the name of educational or 
social advance, intended for the good of the people, and the absence of all effective 
opposition, due to the silencing of rivals,’ tends to create and strengthen a feeling of 
infallibility. 

History teaches us that when such ardour overtakes a powerful party, for the 
moment the de facto Government of a country, schools and colleges and other semi- 
naries of the young are the first ‘to be invaded. In this connection, and as a warn- 
ing to all of us, the following description of the German methods of education, 
given by an Englishman who taught for three years in a German school, is worth 
quoting, as an illustration of the attitude of an authoritarian State towards schools 
and colleges :— 

“Officials are sent into schools, walk into” the classes and cross-examine the 
teacher before his pupils, and if they think necessary, arrest him at once. Attempts 
are made to find out from children what their parents’ politics are......Religious 
lessons consist for the most part of talks about Herr Hitler and the glories of 
Germany......... Hitler fs the second Jesus, but greater than the first, because he had 
not only Power but the whole world against him. The State is everything, the 
individua] nothing, and to this end every subject of instruction must be turned. Art 
must work people up to patriotic pecnon. iterature is to be purely patriotic, and 
books which treat of peace and international understanding are not allowed even in 
private hands......... Every week the children have a patriotic lesson, devoted to the 
Treaty of Versailes, the crimes of the Allies, the Jews, and the Communists, and to 
the great Germans, who are not Goethe, Bach, Kant, but Barbarossa, Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck. Nationalism is a religion in the class-rooms. The teacher asks 
leading questions, such as ‘Who at the present day, reminds us most strongly of 
Jesas by his love of the people and bis self-sacrifice ?, to which the answer fs 
‘Herr Hitler” and ‘Who remind us by their devotion and loyalty of the Disciples ? 
‘General Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and Hauptmann Roehm’. The school morning 
pave: runs ‘Lord, we German children tread before Thy Countenance, beseeching 
ee to make us as our fathers were. Give us already in our early years a pious 
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mind and strong hands, Protect our Fatherland, this most glorious on earth. Let it 
be free and united, let it flourish proud and strong. And do Thou protect with Thy 
strong hands the great and bold Obhancellor and the President of the Reich. Bless 
our leaders. Amen’. 


I have quoted the passage pretty fully as constituting a grave warning that, In 
the patriotic desire to popularize and reform their schemes of education, there should 
be no interference by the new Government with the intellectual democracy of our 
colleges and universities. It is wise to remember that the freest use of the human 
reason is the true test of a democratic Government, as contrasted with an authori- 
tarian State. Their ideals of education are as the poles apart. The one aims at 
ungrudging subservience, the other at freedom. An authoritarian Government, put- 
ting a premium on obedience, aims at producing citizens who will be serviceable in 
the propagation of its political views—mere “cogs in the wheel”. The democratic 
State, on the other hand, demands that citizens should -be “dynamic forces to mould 
8 new order’. Rebellious enterprise in thought and§action will be its watch word. 
Research after truth, through the avenues of questioning doubt and restless enquiry, 
will be the ideal it will set before its youth. ‘A thinking man is the worst enemy 
of the Prince of Darkness,’ said Carlyle, and _ this is ever true of all autocracies, 
religious or political, and often-times they are masked under the guise of democracies. 


It is therefore necessary that this spirit of freedom, this triumph of the human 
reason must be maintained at all costs within the precincts of our colleges, the nur-~ 
series of the future citizen, Freedom must be fully preserved for the youth to use 
his own reason, to think for himself, to develop on his own lines, without the slightest 
interference from any one, except in the interests of discipline and corporate life. 
Freedom of association and discussion, methods of pexsuasion and argument must be 
strictly preserved and the individual must be left untouched by any desire on the 
part of the State to become a nation-wide schoolmaster. A certain degree of hero- 
worship is inevitable in seminaries of the young, but it must be the apotheosis not of 
the State or the Party that governs it, but an apotheosis of “truth, goodness and 
beauty”. The aim should be to produce an extreme flexibility of mind—an intellect 
able to grapple with the complox problems facing the community—able to form its 
mind and express it without reserve or equivocation. Doubt and queso must 
have their due place in the mental apparatus of the youth. ‘In his own breast”, 
said Mathew Arnold, “every man carries about with him a possible Socrates in that 
abe of a disinterested play of consciousness upon his stock notions and habits”. 
rie eee Socrates’ must be revived and set free from the debris of ready-made 

ought. 


The Jast feature I would urge on your attention is “Love all beauty whether of 
Nature or Art.” This is perhaps the most neglected part of our education. This is 
singularly unfortunate when it 1s remembered that India is a country about which 
Max Muller said: “If 1 were to look over the whole wold to find -ut the country 
most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beauty that Nature can bestow— 
in some parts a very Paradise on earth—I should point to India.” And yet, how 
little is the effort in our education to make the youthful mind responsive to the 
charms of Nature, so plentiful and variegated in the countryside. How many of us 
even know or recognize the birds that cheer us by their song or delight us with the 
glory of their plumage. A motor car may occasionally take us into the country, but 
do we not then prefer the “wail of the wireless” in our car to the song of the birds 
in the air ? Nature can be best admired in solitude. College excursions are not 
without value, but they hardly ever teach the student to love and admire Nature in 
solitary companionship. “Education,” said Chesterton, “has meant the teaching of 
town une to country people who did not want to learn them. I suggest that educa- 
tion should now mean the teaching of country things to town people who do want to 
learn them.” How true is this observation in India ? Tho aim must be to teach the 
youth to understand, appreciate and respect Natuze—from the birds and beasts which 
abound in India, to the inanimate things which adorn our landscape. You do not in 
India require a pretext like angling for visiting the countryside, as you do in some 
other countries where the climate and other conditions are not favourable. — 

After the beauties of Nature come the “beauties of Art.” How magnificent are 
they in this country ? Take only two, Music and Literature. We have inherited 
these from times almost dim inthe hoary Pete In Music, we see the refreshing 
spectacle that on a fabric purely Hindu, the Muslim has woven fascinating ee 


carefully preserving the beauty of the original. In these days when contract between 
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these two races is so ossential, not only for the preservation of the country’s peace, 
but for the growth of a common culture without which no nation desiring to be free 
can fulfil its national purpose we have in our midst a most fascinating art which is 
perhaps more true to nature than any other system of Music. The different hours 
of the day, the various phases of Nature—summer, winter, rain—the complex 
sentiments of humanity, love, compassion, devotion —have each a8 ne in this system 
which is perhaps the noblest heritage that has descended to us. Keligion may divide, 
but music will unite. Properly realised, its value in building up a sense of common 
citizenship is unique in this land. And yet what place has it in our Universities ? 
You are perhaps more fortunate here than in my Presidency. You have here a 
public institution solely devoted to the study of music and turing out alumnt year 
after year, The only thing I would venture to say to you—in this city, where 
music has reigned supreme since (and even before) the ‘rule of the Muslim, up to 
the present time—is that height should not be sacrificed to breadth and no 
endeavour should be made to graft exotics on a system which has its own principles 
and rules of harmony, melody and time. In our desire to imitate the West, let 
this Art at least be kept free from the ravages of cheap imitation, You have 
fortunately amongst you still living magnificent votaries of this art. They are 
lying scattered, poor and neglected, in penury and seclusion, The wireless won't 
attract them, nor will they submit to be picked up by our Public Service 
Commissions, Federal or Provincial. Will it be entirely outside the province of 
Indian Universities to preserve, in a permanent form, the work of these men? We 
peer books by printing them, so that they are not lost to future generations. 
ethods are now known to science by which the priceless music of these gifted men 
can be preserved for the education of the future generations. If a University can 
have a library of books within the scope of its objects, why can it not have a 
library of the records of the music of these men ? A few years more and the last 
of them will have gone, leaving no traces hehind of his great skill, save through the 
faulty medium of an inferior disciple. You have in your province more musical skill 
and learning than elsewhere and it will be a mistake, for which future genorations 
will hold you responsible, if you allow all this excellence to die wunremembered and 
unsung. 

I have done. I have taken more time than I had intended. But the cordiality of 
pon PN iat was alluring and led me on to speak more freely than I had 
Intended. 

I have spoken to you to-day only of the claims of effective citizenship to a promi- 
nent place in your college studies. I have abstained from speaking to you about your 
books, your studies, or even your examination, for to my mind these are not so vital 
as the growth of a true sense of citizenship in these days. I cannot do better than 
close with quoting the observations of a modein writer which express in clear and 
fascinating terms all that I had intended to say to you: “To be able to learn and g° 
on learning all one’s hfe : to be able to think and go on thinking all one’s life : to be 
willing to work, with the consciousness that it is work only that dignifies a man : and 
to have mastered the art of living together, with all sorts and conditions of men, 1D & 
world that is rapidly shrinking—these four are the prime qualifications for effective 
citizenship, for meeting the 1easonable demands of society, and for the production of 
one who may style himself, without qualification, a human being.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. Sachchtdananda 
Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of the Nagpur University held on the 11th. December 1937 :— 

_ On rising to address you, I find at the outset two thoughts struggling for oxpres- 
sion : the first, my senso of grateful appreciation of the honour conferred on moe by 
being invited to deliver the convocation address (whatever my personal opinion of the 
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wisdom of your choice), and the second, my longing to greet you, the new graduates, 
with my heartiest felicitations on this unique occasion in your life, when you are en- 
tering the world after completing your education and obtainin degrees in various 
branches of learning. On my own behalf, and also on that of the Patna University, 
which I represent as its Vice-Chancellor, I offer you our good wishes for your success 
in the various avocations and professions to which you now pronose to devote your- 
selves, May Providence grant you His chotcest gifts—health, happiness and_pros- 

erity—and may He inspire you to live a life devoted ,to the service of our Mother- 
and, and to notable achievements redounding to its credit. 


When I turn, however, from these preliminary observations to the task before me, 
I find myself confronted with a tremendous difficulty. And I shall tell you why. As 
I sat down to compose a discourse which I hoped “posterity should not willingly let 
die”, my eyes chanced to fall on an editorial comment, on your Vice-Chancollor’s last 
convocation address, in a Nagpur weekly, that “convocation addresses are never meant 
to be taken seriously by the graduates.” Further, 1 found that this comment was 
based on the observation of another journal to the effect that “stereotyped and spirit- 
less addresses are not likely to be of any use to graduates.” And as if these com- 
ments were not discouraging enough to damp my enthusiasm and depress my spirits, 
you all (I am sure) will pympae ee with me on learning that when perusing, some- 
time later, your Vice-Chancellor’s convocation address, which was the text of the 
press comments quoted above, I lighted in it upon the following passage which gave 
me the shock of my life :—“Such addresses”, (that is those delivered at convocations), 
said Sir Hari Singh Gour, “are apt to become conventional and commonplace. They 
are forgotten as soon as they are heard by the audience concerned’? A _ wonderful 
instance this of an absolute agreement between a section of the press and a distin- 
guished publicist, on the point of convocation addresses being ateary affairs, of no 
practical value to our graduates, and a conclusive reason for the abolition of the sys- 
tem obtaining in the Indian universities. But haviag accepted your kind invitation. 
I am at your service, for better or for worse. 


Without, therefore, any further prelude, I may now discuss with you one or two 
of the questions in which we all are interested. The first of these that strikes my 
mind is that of higher education itself, as imparted in our universities. For some 
years past it has been criticised adversely and pabieene first by some British officials, 
and thers: opposed to our political aspirations, and following them by a section of 
our countrymen, as responsible for many evils, ranging from “slave mentality” to 
unemployment. The charge in connection with the former has lately fallen into the 
background, though one hears even now some echo of it, from time to time, but that 
in regard to unemployment still persists. It is constantly asserted in certain quarters 
that it is the universities which are mainly responsible for the existence of unemploy- 
ment, in an acute form, avons the educated classes in this country, and that it would 
disappear if steps were taken to discourage, if not to abolish, university education. I 
am Satisfied, however, for reasons I shall presently state, that neither the oxisting 
number of universities In India, nor the number of graduates they turn out every 
year, is large, out of proportion to the dimensions, or the requirements, of our great 
country. ere are other countries which, proportionately to their area and population, 
have a much larger number of universities, and turn out an appreciably larger number 
of graduates, but where the problem of unemployment has never been suggested as an 
adequate ground for discouraging or abolishing university sducation, 


I venture to suggest to you that this problem has not been examined by the critics 
of our universities in a correct perspective. To begin with, is it possible to deal with 
the question of unemployment among the educated .classes as something solely and 
wholly distinct from the state of chronic unemployment prevent among the vast 
bulk of the illiterate masses in the country ? Is it logical to divide the problem of 
unemployment in India into two water-tight compartments, and to seek a solution of 
the one part, while ignoring the economic conditions affecting the other and by far 
much the greater part of it ? I submit, it betrays an error of judgment to adopt 
this line of reasoning, and to attempt to solve on its basis the problem of unomploy- 
ment amongst the educated classes alone—izi.speoctive of the condition, in this respect, 
of large sections of our masses. India, it seems, is unfortunately the only country 
where unemployment is proclaimed to be the result of higher education. 

In Europe and America, while it is true that the general tendency is to give a 

ractical turn to education, they do not try to solve the problem of unemployment 
fy that means alone. Economic development and industrial expansion through politi- 
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cal control are what western nations have turned to as the remedy for unemploy- 
ment and not the curtailment of university education. If we in our country cannot, 
or are not able to do so, is that any reason why we should make a_scape-goat 
of higher education which in less than a century—and against overwhelming difi- 
culties of custom and prejudice—has produced, proportionately to the expenditare 
incurred over it, a larger number of a fine type of administrators, statesmen, publi- 
cists and leaders than countries far more advantageously situated in every respeot. 
You may make education as practical as you please, you may convert all our schools 
and colleges into technical aud technological institutions, but you will not thereby 
reduce unemployment unless you are able to increrse the wealth of the country, 
and, what is more, to prevent its being drained away from the country. 


Thus viewed, the unemployment problem in India is not so much an educational 
as an economic one which again cannot be dissociated from its political implications 
and to attempt to solve it chiefly by proposing drastic changes in the educational 
system alone, is bound to end in producing a state of things wors than what it is, 
at present ; for it is an attempt to cure a bad disease by a worse remedy. Let our 
educational system be recast, revised and re-organised as you will, but unless the 
economic system is substantially improved by means of the industrial development 
of the natural resources of the oountry,? unemployment shall not have disappeared 
even though higher education were reformed out of its very existence. This for the 
simple reason that unemployment js the result not so much of serious defects in our 
university education as of an unsound economic system, and the only effective remedy 
would thus be to alter that system on sound and healthy lines, All this is not to 
assert that the system of higher education, as imparted in our universities, does not 
need to be, or should not be reformed, but that there is a world of difference between 
reforming university education and discouraging it altogether. As Dr. Lakshmana- 
swami Mudaliar—the last convocation lecturer at the Madras University—put it :— 
“The mere encouragement of technological studies will not solve the problem of un- 
employment unless the State and the public take active steps to provide avenues for 
utilising the talent thus available by a well-laid out policy of industrial re-organisation 
and encouragement of indigenous enterprise.’ Those of you who have studied the 
illuminating survey of the subject, in a recent publication—Mr, W. M. Kotschnig’s 
Unemployment in the Learned Professtons—will have realised that growing unem- 
ployment in the various learned and intellectual spheres is an international problem, 
the only solution of which can be the economic and occupational reconstruction 
of society. As the author well puts it:—‘Only after economists and social scientists 
have spoken, only when the outlines of ’ occupational plan’ become visible will eda- 
cators be in a position to do their share.” 
Our universities have rendered in my opinion, very great services to India. As- 
suming the correctness of the premises of our critics—that our educational system 
was originally designed to produce merely clerks and sutordidate officials—it has 
certainly long since belied the intention or expectation, of its organisers by producing 
not only almost all our great national leaders, but also all those who have been 
successful workers in various spheres of public activities, with advantage to them- 
selves and with credit to the country. It is to their a/umns that India owes, to a 
very urge extent the progress that she has made in so many fields of national activi- 
Wy which has ushered in what is popularly known as the great Indian Renaissance, 
t is the ge of the universities who have made India what she is to day—an 
India throbbing with the pulsations of a new life. All university graduates might 
not have contributed equally to this upheaval, but I have no doubt that without thom 
the national awakening could not have come into existence. It is because I firmly 
believe in this causal relationship that I also believe as a logical corollary, that the 
destinies of India will continue to be moulded and wielded by the university pro- 
ducts of to-day and of the future. To discourage our university education by con- 
demning it outright, and discrediting its achievements {s, therefore to do disservice to 


the country, 

I am, therefore, glad that such attempts at wholesale denunciation of our univer- 
sity system have been lately subjected to criticism by several distinguished edaca- 
cationists, who by their position and knowledge are fully qualified to speak on this 

uestion with authority, One of them is the present Vice-Chancellor of the Caloutta 
niversity, who was your convocation lecturer. But dealing with the great advan- 
tage of university education, I recall, in particular, the striking observations, recently 
made in the course of a remaraable addrese, delivered to under-gradnates, at Lucknow 
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by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. He justly empheieed the importance of university training 
as the great lever for national uplift, and the eosponstoulity of the university men 
and women “if they wanted to do great deeds,” not only “to develop an individuality” 
but to “differ from those common people who had not fad the benefit of universit 
education, by eschewing hysteria and the mob mentality, and avoiding “too muc 
shouting.” I entirely agree with the views of the experts, as to the much greater 
scope for service by our universities, if only they were supplied with larger financial 
resources, and fortified with greater moral support from the leaders of public opinion, 
instead of carping and cavilling criticism being levelled at them by those who try 
to depreciate the great advantages of university education, in their over-anxiety to 
reduce unemployment, or advance the cause of primary or technical education. 


In fact, while some of us seem to pass sleepless nights frightened by the 
nightmare of the increase in universities and graduates, Sir Mirza Ismail struck a 
refreshingly bold note in a recent speech :—‘India needs more universities,” he 
said, ‘‘and ought jn course of time, to be able to malatain them. For great work 
has to be done in the next fifty years and the ory is for more men to do it—more 
educated men, men of culture, men of character and sound commonsense, men who 
can plan and bring to fruition the great ideal of a new happy and united India.” 
“T am not afraid,’ he continued, “of more education, of more educated men. [ am 
not daunted by the glut of graduates on the market, and by the vexed problem of 
unemployment.” I make no apology for haviug placed before you in the very words 
of some eminent Indians, the other side of the question to which I have ventured 
to bespeak your careful consideration. 

We are sometimes told by our mentors that higher education is not of much 
value as Indian students usually go to universities to get a degree in order to earn 
their bread, and not for ag ah knowledge and culture. But are not the majority 
of students, who enter the portals of Kuropean and American universities, actuated 
by the same utilitarian motive ? Why then blame the poor Indian student alone, as 
if he were born with a double dose of the original sin ? And is culture wholly 
incompatible with bread-earning ? Very few of us, indeed, are born with a silver 
spoon in our mouth, and most of us have to work for our riage | bread. But it is 
not impossible, I maiatain, for a cultured mao to work for his bread, neither is it 
impossible for the bread-earner to be a man of culture: real and abiding culture 
not flashy brilliance ; tempered steel, not burnished tin. I would, therefore, appeal 
to you, the now graduates, not to be down-hearted by the unfriendly criticisms at 
the education you have received. For my part, 1 firmly believe that the education 
oe to you ought to be, and will be, a source of strength and not of weakness, 
and should help you to SEINE into play your grit, stamina and spirit of enterprise, 
and open out new avenues for 
great country. 


National development in all its aspects—social, political and economio—which is 
so absolutely essential for India’s freedom, and the achievement of her rightful place 
among the nations of the world, requires that her sons and her daughters should be 
educated sufficiently to realise their great heritage, and their no less great 
responsibilities to themselves and also to the future generations. For this 
great work we want men and women of the highest education, and not mere 
echnioians—whether engineers or mechanics and artisans. As happily put by a 
distinguished educationist and scholar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in his convocation 
address at Dacca : “the true function of a university is not to send forth mere 
technicians, or narrow specialists, but leaders who can view a problem, a8 a whole, 
and guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate instrumenis.” 


This is not to oppose the development of technological studies, or the expansion 
of primary education. It is only to emphasise the obvious that the problem of 
Tndian education should be viewed, as a whole, and not compartmentally in detached 
groups or sections. An attempt should be made to devise a comprehensive scheme 
of reconstruction and reorganization of Indian eduoation from the primary stages to 
the highest, and our Education Ministers should apply themselves to this great task 


in a spirit of impartiality, and without any mental pre-possossions {n favour of, or 
against, either higher or pemaey education, and without being misdirected by the 

ursult of deceptive foreign analogies, which may lead to the ignoring of {important 
factors peculiar to Indiau conditions and situation, I have dealt with this question 
at some length, since it is no longer an academic but a practical topio of discussion 
amongst us, in view of “a genuine apprehension in the public mind in some 


your talents and energies in the service of your 
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provinces” J quote from a recent editorial in one of the leading nationalist news- 
papers, the Hindu—“that higher education will be adversely affected”, as ‘pronounce- 
ments have been made, upon this subject, which are, to some extent, caloulated to 
give rise to this suspicion.” 

Closely eonnected with the discussion of our system of higher education fs that 
of the place occupied by English in our university curricula, Here, agaia, I have 
come across a good deal of unwarranted criticism for which, it seems to me, there 
is no justification. The adverse criticism is evidently based on the assumption 
that the prominence given to English in our higher studies hinders, or is apt to 
hinder, the growth and expansion of the fairly-developed Indian languages for 
literary purpose. But I confess I do not at all appreciate this point of view. In 
almost all Indian universities many of the modern Indian languages are now 
taught upto the highest standard, and degrees are awarded to successful students 
who qualify themselves in them, Just as in other branches of learning. There is 
also a consensus of opinion that not only piimary, but even secondary, education 
up to the Matriculation standard, should be imparted, where practicable, through 
the medium of the provincial languages. But when it comes to the quostion of the 
abolition of English, or its relegation into the back-ground, from higher studies, it 
deserves very careful consideration before we decile to tamper with a well- 
established system which, with all its defects, has contributed to the up-building 
of the nationalist India of to-day. It is undoubtedly as the result of higher 
education being imparted to our students in English, that this great land of ours 
is ona fair way to become before long a full-fledged nation, and the national 

ulse is beating even to-day with a unison the like of which is not recorded as 
having happened, at any earlier period, in our long and chequered history. 


It has become almost customary in addresses delivered to pradaatcs and students, 
at Allahabad, to refer to the confluence of the Jamuna and _ the Ganga at that place 
(the “Prayag” of olden days) as symbolical of the blending of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures, in our great country. But while that may be so, it does not represent 
the whole truth, for just as there is a third, though hidden, stream which lends 
sanctity to Prayag—the Sarasvati—even so our modern educational problem involves 
three, and not two, factors. That third factor is the great western culture, of 
which we all are the products, and which, as such, can not be left out of 
consideration. The fusion of cultures, in our universities, cannot be accomplished 
except through the medium of modern culture to be obtained through a western 
language, like English, This point is very important, and it is the failure to 
appreciate it that vitiates the many proposed schemes of Indian educational re- 
construction. The very prominent position which English has come to occupy as 
the lingua franca of the educated classes in this country, can not be ignored in 
any dispassionate and fair-minded survey of the birth, growth and evolution of 


Indian nationalism. 

English to-day is no longer a foreign language amongst the politically-minded 
classes in India. It is the second AngUAgS which educated Indians habitually use 
in their political and civil activities. No Indian language is or can, at present 
be found equally suitable for the purpose, as is also evidenced by the propose 
establishment (by a directorate of prominent Congressmen, headed by Mr. Jawa arlal 
Nehru) of a new Oongress daily, at Lucknow, in English. The idea of political 


and civil freedom is practically alien to our indigenous languages, and it is the 
knowledge of English and the magnificent literature enshrined in it, which has been 
aimittedly the great emancipating force in Indiaa life, As emphasised in the 

residential address, at a session of the Indian National Congress, it is impossible 
$5 argue one into slavery in the English language. It is obvious even to casual 
observers that the measure of economic and political freedom obtained by us, is 
due to the efforts of our national leaders conversant with the English language, and 
well versed in the great literature embodied in it. It is also due to their efforts 
that we owe our reform movements, in various spheres of activities. 


The argument, advanced by those who would like to dethrone English from the 
prominent position it occupies to-day, in our universities, namely, that some othor 
countries (like Japan and Turkey, for instance,) have accomplished the feat of 
national education ‘through the medium of their languages, is by no means convincing, 
as it overlooks the fundamental difference between comparatively small countries, ] 
with amall populations of a few millions, and India—a great sub-continent with 
{ts many languages, vast territories, and an enormous population constituting about 
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one-fifth of the human race. Those countries have also a population speaking onl 

one principal soguabey an ike ours where there are a number of develope 

languages each with a considerable literature. The analogy of such countries, for 
replacing English, from the position it has come to occupy in India, by some 
Pp an language is, therefore, wholly misleading and wuosound from the practical 
stand-point. 

Besides, in considering this subject, we should not overlook the undisputed fact 
that English is now the most widely used language, and is spoken and understood 
much more extensively throughout the world than any other. It is spoken by more 
people to-day outside Britain than inside that country, and has thus acquired the 
status of an international language. But that is not all. It enshrines, besides a 
rich imaginative literature, work-a-day knowledge in all its branches, and renders 
them available to us in India, which are already being utilised by the youth of this 
country in the great and difficult task of uplifting our people, by contributing to 
their advancement and progress. English is thus no longer the monopoly of 
Englishmen: or of Britons, but a great heritage to all who may care to study and 
aoqie it, and reap the fruits of their acquisition by the advancement of learning 
and ifs consequential results. The prejudice amongst some sections of our people, 
against the study and use of English is probably due to a tg consideratious, 
born of the assumption that it is the exclusive property of the British. 


But as you are no doubt aware, there are at least three great nations, outside 
the British Isles, which speak English as their mother tongue. One of them 
the United States) is now Britain’s equal in sea power, and perhaps her superior 
In money power. The Asiatic nations (like China and Japan), with which India 
has close affinities, have made a knowledge of English hid vada India’s position 
in international life is thus alongside of the English speaking nations. For these 
reasons I hold that the movement to discard, or to discourage, English is a 
retrograde one, from the nationalist point of view, aud it should not be encouraged 
by the well wishers of the country. Holding this view I am gratified to find that 
the Education Minister of Hyderabad State declared his views on this subject, the 
other day, in the course of an address as follows :—“I agree that education should 
be in the vernacular. But if we would, as a result, let English go overboard, wa 
shall be severing all contact with the world, forget all that we have learnt from 
the West—domocracy included—and lose touch with the world of science and arts, 
and of progiess.”’ These observations are all the more significant since the 
emanate from the liead of the Kducation Department not only in the largest an 
most populous Indian State, but also the one where higher education is imparted— 
in the Osmania University—through the medium of an Indian language. 


Whatever an Indian convocation address, delivered at present, may or may not 
contain, it must refer briefly or at length, to the one unpleasantly outstanding feature 
of all our activities, namely, ‘‘communalism.” When Reuter wires that Lord Willing- 
don told a London audience, the other day, that “communal feelings are the curse of 
India at the present time, and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai (the leader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assembly ) emphatically confirms that declaration of the ex-Viceroy by 
stating (in a recent message to the press) that “it is no exaggeration to say that the 

reatest pest to Indian society to-day is the demon of communalism” no convocation 
ecturer can be said to have discharged his duty if he omitted to deal with this subject. 
You all are quite familiar with this overpowering monster, which assumes diverse 
shapes and dominates all spheres of activity in the India of to-day. As you 
open your morning newspaper you come across the results of communal propaganda 
and activities, throughout the country, in various forms—riots, murders, bloodshed, dis- 
turbances and breach of the peace, amongst the masses, and resonant cries for separa- 
tion and more separation in the administrative, economia, legislative, social and_ political 
activities amongst tho classes. Your own province has had recently to bear the brunt 
of it in an acute from, and no other area in British India can be said to be immune 
from it, while the virus is now slowly spreading into the Indian States, which were 
generally free from it till recently. 


Thus, one finds at present in Indian life an intensive straggle for freedom coupled 
with an extensive communal! tension. But frecliu, inthe real sense of the term, is 
wholly incompatible with communalism, and the two cannot co-exist. Any political 
party which believes, or professes to believe that the mero substitution of an Indian 

overnment for the British administration will reece | solve the communal pro- 
Fiem, is indeed, very greatly mistaken. It is but a vain delusion that the disappear- 
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ance of what is euphemistically oalled (in our political parlance) the third party in 
ae will almost mechanically lead to the solution of the communal problem. That 
the situation has become complex by reason of the existence, policy and action of the 
British administration in the country is certainly true, but whatever the oontributory 
oause the problem has to be solved now, even while the foreign government is ins- 

led amongst or never ; since the disapperance of the British element from India 
cannot be foreseen, at present, even by the most powerful political telescope, in 
view of the rapid growth and expansion of communalism in the country. 


It is, therefore, for the responsible elements in the Indian communities to put 
their heads together, while there is still sometime left, to devise suitable methods for 
suppressing the forces of communalism in all its manifold and multifarious aspects, so 
that by concentrating their attention, they may possibly be able to rid India of this 
great and growing evil, and make the country safe for the arnt and development 
of a truly democratic and self-governing system of government. The evil has come 
to assume so large a proportion in its intensity, and is so perennially persistent, that 
{t behoves all who have the interests of India at hoart to devote themselves heart 
and soul in finding its solution, not only by mobilising all available resources, brains, 
good will, patriotism and sincerity—but also a firm determination not to slacken their 
efforts till success crowns their labour. 


Many of you, I dare say, will in the course of your career interest yourselves in 
what may be called the great freedom movement—the movement to make your 
country fully self-governing, and free from political and economic subordination to 
any other State. But I am a believer not only in economic and political freedom, but 
in freedom in a larger and wider sense: freedom from all unreasonable and unjustifi- 
able restraints, not only economic, industrial and political, but even religious and 
social. If you take the same view of freedom as I do, you may take as your motto 
a short sentence from the manifesto sent by the Nobles and Commons of Scotland to 
the Pope of Rome, so far back as 1320, in which they said :—‘‘We fight not for glory, 
nor for honour, but for that freedom which no good man will surrender but with his 
life.” If you care to adopt this comprehensive formula as the rulo of your conduct 
and cherish liberty as the fundamental rule in all your activities, you will have learnt 
to refuse to submerge your individuality, as a rational being, either in the State, or 
in a social community, or a political party, or an economic group, or a religious 
fraternity, but will assert its value for progress, freedom and responsibility. 


At present such a view of individual freedom is ata discount even in western 
Europe not excluding Britain, where it was hitherto held in high esteem. There is 
to-day even in advanced democratic countries a decay of the individual’s responsibility 
which is so essential to my mind in the difficult work of government while the indi- 
vidual and his indefeasible rights to the expression of his individuality, are being 
relegated into the background in the new experiments in government which are 
being tried in various countries. I hope, however, that you will not allow yourselves 
to be crushed, but will stand up for personal freedom, which like air is absolutely 
necessary to human life, it being—in the words of a great statesman—“the most 
ineradicable vata of human nature, without which peace, contentment and happi- 
ness, even manhood itself, are not possible.’ Those of you who have read in the 
world-famous history of the greatest Greek historian, Thucydides—which that famous 
author, anticipating the verdict of Time, called “an everlasting possession” for humani- 

—the declaration of Pericles, in his memorable Funeral Oration, the inspiring words : 
teem courage to be freedom, and freedom to be happiness’’ should hold to it as 
the fundamental equation of all your activities. The great appeal of Pericles rings 
true through the ages, and you should try to seek your happiness in freedom, and do 
our part bravely in hastening the day of the establishment of freedom in India— 
rohit not only in its narrow political sense, but in the widest acceptation of that 
rm. 

If Pa indulge in entropion = I trust you do—you must have realised that 
your failings, whether in the matter of overcoming communalism, or any other matter 
are mainly due to the fact that though you intellectually assent to many things, your 
feelings and emotions stand in the way of your carrying them out in practice. Now 
it may, at first sight, seem paradoxical that your feelings should not permit you to 
do what commands your intellectual assent. But that it ¢s so, is a stubborn fact, and 
an undeniable reality, It is a matter of common experience in this country to find 
~~ ~ple, in all spheres of life, professing views and sentiments whioh they dare not 

of patting into practice, or against which they not unoften act, and even justify 
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their action, It is, in fact, not an unusual experience to find an educated Indfan not 
only, at times, wanting in the courage of his convictions, but actually doing things 
which belie his professed beliefs. I received the other day from one of the most 
eminent Iudians—a man of great distinction in many walks of life, and withal posses- 
sing & rare judgment and wide experience—a letter on this subject, in the course of 
which he wrote as follows: “What strange times we are passing through : communal- 
ists call themselves nationalists, capitalists pose as socialists, socialists hunt with com- 
muunists, and communists court capitalists. ‘Plague! on them all’ is, I think, the only 
possibly ory”, : 

Now why should that be so, and how can it be accounted for ? The question is 
disoussed by Herbert Spencer fn a luminous essay on “Feeling versus Intellect.” This 
is how he explains the apparent inconsistency :—“It is assumed that when men are 
taught what is a da they will do what is right, that a proposition intellectually accep- 
ted will be morally propositive, This undue faith in teaching is mainly caused by the 
erroneous conception of mind. Were it fully realised that the emotions are the 
master and the intellect the servant, it would be seen that little could be done by im- 
prawns the servant while the masters remain unimproved.” You will thus easily see 

ow necessary it is that our young men and women should have a chance of improv- 
ing, by proper exercise, their emotions, as well as their intellect. For obvious reasons, 
however, it is not possible for our schools and colleges to offer suitable opportunities 
for what can be properly developed and exercised only in the more congenial atmos- 
here of the home. And as the home implies the influence and guidance of women, 
t is clear that there cannot be surroundings favourable to the growth of emotions in 
our homes, unless our women are duly qualified by education and training to play 
their parts, as they should do, in our home-life. 


It is only when our women, being themselves educated and enlightened, are able 
to train the rising generation under proper home influence, to mould their emotions 
and develop their character on sound and rational lines, and to inculcate in them, 
at an early age, a feeling of their being ‘‘an Indian first and an Indian last’, and 
thereby implant in their young and supple minds the great and patriotic lesson of 
national unity transcending communal differences, that India may reasonably 
expect to come into her own. In this view of the matter, you are brought face to 
face with one of the greatest problems of Indian reform, namely, the emancipation— 
physical and mental—of our women. I shall ask you to address yourselves, in right 
earnest, to this great and crucial problem than which none is more important or 
more urgent. Only when you will have solved it satisfactorily, will you have 
a ha yourselves worthy of the education, and of the degree you have received 
o-day. 

You are entering the world on the threshold of a new era in the history of your 
country—an era in which the silver lining in the dark clouds is becoming more and 
more clearly visible, an era of hopeful prospects, ushered in by the establishment of 
popular governments in the provinces of British India, and moulding the destinies of 
the people, Addressing a political gathering, the othor day, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru— 
who declared that till the last moment he was opposed to the formation of Congress 
ministries--went on to say that he felt he must confess, that since Congressmen 
accepted office, “events arising from the acceptance of office had strengthened the 
freedom movement, and produced an exhilarating effect on the masses.’ The new 
Indian constitution, though seemingly a settled fact, is only as settled as anything can 
be so regarded, in a perpetually mutable world, and your thoughts must now naturally 
turn more and more to the problem as to how it can be enlisted in the cause of 
securing greater and wider freedom for India and how our fu.ure programme should 
be shaped in the light of this fact. And it is that which brings us face to face with 
the eternal problem of idealism and practicality in all our activities. 


It is generally said that everyone in the modern world wants facts and no one 
needs fiction--the terms “fact” and “fiction” connoting, what we call in common par- 
lance, the practical and the ideal, “What I want,” Dickens makes Mr. Gradgrind say 
in Hard Times, “is facts. Teach these boys, nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life.’ The notorious Mr. Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby, was evidently of the same 
mind ; though the facts he taught, at his “Do-the-boys Hall,” were not even useful, 
except to himself, Matthew Arnold, in no Jess emphatic terms, but with finer irony, ex- 

resses a Similiar view sete the medium of his modern school-master, Dr. Archimedes 
ilverpump, and his very admiring pupil, named Bottles. “Useful languages,” used to 
say tho school-master,-“Jiving languages, and the forming of the mind through observation 
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and experiment, these are the fundamental articles of my educational oreed.” And 
Bottles thereupon supplied the comment as follows :—“Original man, Silverpump ! 
fine mind ! fine system ! None of your antiquated rubbish—all practical work— 
Jatest discoveries in science—min sonstantly kept exoited—lots of interesting 
experiments—lights of all colours—that’s what I oall forming a man” ! 
Now it is generally agreed that fact alone produces that narrow type of practical 
man caricatured by Dickens and Arnold. Instead of knowledge, culture, imagination 
broad-mindedness, tact, urbanity and sympathy, there is often found an unfinished 
piles an uncultured spirit, a warped mentality and @ wrong perspective. We 
now also but too well how, similarly, fiction alone is equally unsatisfactory as an 
educated force and influence, as it becomes a kind of escape from more serious and 
practical problems of life. Thus what India needs most at present is harmony between 
the ideal and the practical, if the nation is not to burn itself like the misguided 
flies in the flame of fantastic idealism. In our political, social and economic life, 
what we need above everything else is a balance, a perfect poise so that from a 
position of controlled elevation we may assimilate all that is best in our surroundings, 
rejecting all the rest as poisonous substance. This is not a cal) to accept “modera- 
tion” as that oft-repeated word is used and understood now in our country, but an 
appeal to pursue the path of the wise who, in their march towards the destined 
poe neither deiiberately shut their oyes to stern realities, nor allow themselves to 
e blinded by the momentary glares of the flashing novelties of shibboleths, stunts 


and slogans. 

While, therefore, I hope that none of you will think of emulating the so-called 
practical man, whose practicality is but a pretext for the disregard of a high standard 
of living and conduct, and of the exercise of the noblest emotions, you must at the 
ssme time guard yourselves against degenerating into his nominal enemy, but real 
ally, by developing into a sentimental idealist, who butts his head against the stone- 
wall, with injury to himself and with advantage to none. The true conception of 
combining a high ideal with its necessary limitation, which I have emphasised, was 
happily set forth by one of the most successful administrators and workers in 
public interest, the American President, Theodore Roosevelt, when he uttered the 
wise dictum :—“Common sense is essential above all other qualities to the idealist ; 
for an idealist without common sense, without the capacity to work for actua 
results, is merely a boat that is all sails, with neither ballast nor rudder.” If you 
keep those observations in mind, you are not likely to go wrong, and see your 
efforts brought to naught, in any field of activity; while at the same time you will 
have lived to realise your legitimate ideals and high aspirations, 

But to have one’s feet on the ground—howsoever essential it may be—is, after 
all, no great achievement. Most of us simply cannot help it. But the human spirit 
has not been content to stick to the ground, and has taught itself to soar high 
skywards, at much sacrifice of life and energy. I remember to have read in the 
life of Cecil Rhodes that while in Africa fording on horseback a turbulent stream, in 
the company of a big game hunter, the swift eddies of the river, round his horse’s 
legs, made him faint. His companion noticing it gave a sharp rap on his chin, and 
said: “Look up, man, look up, not down.” He did so at once, and recovered his 
balance, And so we shal! get faint by looking down, and fixing our eyes only on 
the vicious circle of our personal and particular problems. We all need constantly 
to look up for going through life and its activities, as each of us should. 

Ideals, you will be told, by some, are alright, but they will not provide you with 
bread and butter. I am not so sure of that. Nevertheless, those of us who hold 
that nothing is good in this world but what is good to eat, have no need to send 
their boys to a university to achieve that end. A university education is worth 
little if it does not pre-dispose men and women to value the great and distant ideals 
more than the immediate return in cash or kind. “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush” is the very worst motto which a university student could have. 
Pray, do not, therefore, deceive yourselves by hugging the delusion that your worth 
in the world will be measured by the amount of net Aart at which your 
wills are to be sworn or by constantly endeavouring to add to the bank 
balance to your credit, 

Those who think that the ideal and the real are two opposite poles of the 
compass, that there is no sort of contact between them, that they are 
completely antithetical, are really the blind ones of the earth. It was the 
first of the apostles who recalled the old benediction as assure sign of a 
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ae . 
oo regeneration: “Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
an dreams.” I hope you will see visions of the future glory of India, just as I— 
a old man of sixty-seven—still dream dreams of her rise in the scale of nations. 

0 not, therefore, be dissuaded by the counsels of friends who would like, above all 
else, to see you prosperous like themselves, Take their advice, by all means, but 
use your Own judgment. You are at a time of life when the call to sacrifice in the 
interest of a great cause—and there is none greater than that of Indta’s freedom— 
receives more ready response than from those who have passed the meridian of their 
lives. Listen to the inner _voice, and give yourselves fieely to some great ideal, 
which may appeal to you, in the service of your country. Ihe success which comes 
In the pursuit of a great ideal brings enduiing happiness in its train. If success 
does not come, you will still have deserved it. The true aim of university education 
cannot be better described than in the eloquent and wise words of one of the 
greatest English poets, Tennyson, to which I bespeak your attention. 


At least not rotting hke a weed, 
But, having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed: 


To pass when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause ; 


In some good cause, not in mine own, 
To perish, wept for, honour’d known, 
And hke a warrior overthrown ; 


Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soiled with noble drst, he hears, 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears; 


Then dying of a moutal stroko, 
What time the foeman’s line is broke, 
And all the war 1s roll’d in smoke. 


May it be your great privilege throughout life to serve Irdia inspired by the 
highest idealism embodied in these soul-stirring verses of a great poet, and God 
grant that you may live, as an Indian, first and foremost, and work for common 
1ights, privileges and responsibilities, actuated by common aspirations for the freedom 
of your country, trying to make common history, uninfluenced in the least by any 
considerations of caste or creed, rank or sex, or anything that 1s calculated to dis- 
sociate you from sharing the lot of common humanity in your country! I adjute 
you to work in this spirit while hfe lasts, remembering that yesterday 1s but a 
dream, and to-morrow ony a vision, but that each well-lived to-day will make 
every yesterday a dream of happiness, and every to-morrow a vision of hope. Look 
well, therefore, to today. Such is the lesson taught by the great sages in the days 
of yore. Follow it with zeal and earnestness. 

Look backward, how much has been won ; 
Look round how much is yet to win, 

The watches of the night aie done, 

The watches of the day begin. 


The Punjab University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by the Hon’ble Dr. Str 
 Sskandar Hyat Khan, Premier, Punjab, at the Annual Convocation of the Punjab 
University held at Lahore on the 23rd. December, 1937 :— 

I deem it an honour te have been asked to address you to-day. The privilege of 
delivering the convocation address 18, as a '11| , and very appropriately, extended to a 
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distinguished luminary from that galaxy of learning, scholarship and service which {e 
at once a source of inspiration and pride to the country. Eminent men of letters, 
renowned scientists, educationalists of repute and distinguished administrators were 
thus invited in the past to give of their knowledge and wisdom for the benefit of 
scholars and students. Their equipment and eminence in their particular spheres fully 
entitled them to the distinction, My main qualification is, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of my limitations for this task. It may be that in inviting me to 
address you to-day, His Excellency the Chancellor desired to substitute for the rioh 
and sumptuous intellectual delicacies to which you have been so long accustomed, a 
simple and unpretentious home-made fare, for a change. I crave your indulgence, 

his convocation is, in one sense, unique in the history of our miverelty, To-day 
for the first time we meet as citizens of an autonomous Punjab. As such, it is my 
privilege to address you to-day as a fellow citizen, sharing the pride and hopes, the 
anxieties and aspirations which pulsate in the heart of every patriotic Punjabee. It 
is in this spirit that I would desire my observations to be received. 


The change in our status calls for a corresponding change {n our outlook. The 
days of the jlotus-eater are gone, A Punjabee to-day cannot afford to sit Idle or 
brood over theoretical handicaps. There are political and economic hurdles in our 
way which have yet to be negotiated. We must now face our responsibilities and 
problems with a new, broadened and tolerant outlook. Pessimism born of suspicion 
and diffidence which was responsible for an attitude of mind almost akin to defeatism 
in the past must yield place to a confident and vigorous optimism full of hope and 
enriched with constructive idealism. In this new orientation, it will not avail, as has 
sometimes been ccnsidered fashionable in the past, to be content with a disparagin 
analysis of our educational system and to blame those responsible for sponsoring if. 
I would rather offer our mead of gratitude to all the pioneers and workers who, 
within their limitations and in accordance with their circumstances, rendered of their 
best in the service of the Province in the past. The machinery set up by thom, 
whatever its merits or demerits as judged in the light of our requirements to-day, 
has made us what we are and has oontributed towards that awakening which 
constitutes the regeneration of a new Purjab. I would, therefore, leave it to the 
historian to deal with the past and content myself with Inviting the new Punjabee, 
to apply himself in a spirit of confidence, courage and constructive statesmanship, 
to the appreciation of our problems and their solution. 


4, Let me first congratulate the University anthorities on some of the reforms 
and improvements which they have recently introduced in the academic and adminis- 
trative phases of the University life. The inclusion of a degree examination in 
Dental Surgery (B.D. 8.) of the diploma of Laryngology and Ovtology, of the 
diploma in Commerce, as distinguished from the degree of Bachelor of Commerce 
are steps in the right direction. Facilities have also been provided for the candi- 
dates who have passed Honours examination in a Vernacular language and B. A. 
in English, to take the B. A. degree by passing in two elective subjects. The 
extension of LLB. course from two to three years should help, at least partially, 
to relieve congestton in the legal profession and to ensure improvement in the 
standard of its new recruits. 

5. It is gratifying that the Chemistry Laboratory, under the able and enthusiastic 
guidance of Dr. Bhatnagar, continues to do valuable reserch work which, apart from 
its educational value, is proving of great benefit to the industrial concerns in the 
Punjab and elsewhere. Some of the results of Dr. Bhatnagar’s researches have 
deservedly earned for him and his asgociates an international place in the field of 
applied Chemistry. I wish Dr. Bhatnagar and those associated with him even greater 


success in the fature. 

6. On the administrative side, the formation of a Mufassil Board registers a 
much-needed and popular reform. Moreover, the balanced budget of the current 
year must be gratifying to the University authoritles as it is to the Government 


and all other well-wishers of the HMM E 
7, About 40,000 students including 5,000 girls, sat for the various examinations 


this year. This involved elaborate arrangements covering. aboat 300 centres with 
over 2,000 Supervisors and nearly the same number of Kxaminers. The expedition 
and punctuality with which the results are now published simultaneousiy throughout 
the Province has secured for the Punjab ap ast 5 a leading position among the 
Indian Universities on which Mr. ha, the Oontroller o Examinations, and his 
assistants can fee! legitimate pride. 
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8. The most ardent admirer 


f ’ 
erfeotion for it. There is much Sree faniee, walversily;, Lowever, wonld not oolaim 


ound for { t 
provement, to which the best braing of t nto veuien , aad if I might say so urgent 


jab must apply themselves and 
Without delay. Mere tinkering or a haphazard effort in the Pmnattor of educational 
reforms will not, however, avail or satisfy the needs and the aspirations of the New 
Panjab. The educational system of a country, like the human body, is a closely knit 
and delicately balanced organism, which calls for an all-round healthy pulsation to 
aoe herangee on oyeolite fe sa be to devise a carefully planned and 
of reform which w 
ou, educational see ould embrace all the various components of 
: @ controversy regarding the alm and purpose of education—whether it 
should be liberal and cuitaral or useful and practloglta as old as education itself. 
Aristotle wrote in his Politics: “No one knows on what principle we should proceed. 
Should tho useful in life, or should virtue, or should the higher knowledge, be the 
aim of our training—all three opinions have been entertained.” 

Let theoretical purists fight for the exclusive application of one or other of 
these ideals to our system of education, but as practical men we have to look 
forward to a judicious and seasoned blending of all of them according to the needs 
and aspirations of our province. 

10. Some idea of the nature and magnitude of our education problem can be 
gathered from the number of candidates who sit for the various University examl- 
nations. A critical study of these figures and the results of the examinations might 
also prove useful in formulating proposals for future application. Where the candi- 
dates fail to touch the standard in view, our future educational plan should be 


designed to make good the omission. Let us take the figures of the current year. 
Nearly 40,000 candidates, including 5,000 girls, sat for the different acaminations in 
1937 and 26,275 were successful. 


Of these successful candidates, 85 passed the 
rofessional examinations (74 M. B., B.S. Final; and 11 in Engineering ; 36 are 


achelors of Commerce; 225 including 28 M. Scs. of the Honours School are M. As. 
and M. Ses. ; 472 aro Law Graduates; 2,046 B. Scs.; 2,710 passed the examination 
for Oriental Titles and in Vernacular Languages ; and 3536 the Intermediate Exami- 
nation both in Arts and Science, The gerininlne 17,165 are Matriculates. As an 
index of the educational progress of the province these figures are undoubtedly 
encouraging ; but this satisfaction gives place to anxious concern when it is realised 
that a vast ger aa of these successful candidates must perforce help in swelling 
the number of an alreedy formidable army of educated unemployed. Even after 
excluding those who, by reason of their {naptitude or Indifferent academic 
careers, might legitimately be classed as unemployable, there must still 


remain a considerable number of efficient Graduates, under-Graduates and 


Matriculates, who for want of adequate openings and opportuuities can never hope 
to find suitable employment. It is thi ating” ee ’ 


s disquieting feature which constitutes the real 
tragedy of our present educational system. One cannot help feeling for those 
thousands of our youne men who, on completing their educational career, go out 
into the world full of cheer and hope only to find themselves up against the stern 
realities of life and its manifold disilluslionments and disappointments, Their endless 
wanderings from office to office and door to door in the quest of a job and the 
inevitable “sorry there {is no room for you here” which awaits a vast majority of 
these young aspirants, soon dams the spirit and exuberance of even the most per- 
severing and the bravest among them. Constant rebuffs and disappointments engen- 
der feelings of resentment and dismay, and when on top of these vicissitudes they 
find that instead of attaining a standard of living which they had pictured in their 
minds the depleted financial resources of their parents are incapable of procuring 
to them even those amenities to which they were accustomed in their college days, 
their disillusionment is complete. Cheerfulness and optimism give way to despondency 
and discontent, and hundreds of our boys who enter upon their educational career 
fall of hope and ambition are thus transformed, primarily as a result of our present 
system of education, into disgruntled cynics and bitter critics of Government. 

e iniquities and shortcomings of the system are attributed to Government which 
is accused of having consistently soonreged higher education without providing 
adequate oppor anieer and facilities for th» profitable employment of its products, 
This attitude of mind {s not inexplicable considering that in 99 cases out of every 
hundred the objective—to a great extent inevitable in the present circumstances of 
the oountry—of both the students and their parents has been oF yoga of know- 
ledge not for its own sake or for its cultural and intellectual benelits but mainly as 


07 
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& means of securing employment, The avenues of employment, however, are extreme- 
ly restricted and the competition for even the more hamble posts is getting increas- 
ingly keen with every fresh batch of aspirants .turned out by our educational insti- 
tutions, The realization that there is such a thing as the law of supply and demand, 
alas, comes too late in the day. 

11. Take next the financial po of the problem which is particulary important 
to a poor province like ours. The waste of national energy and wealth which it 
involves is enormous, as I will presently show, and unless this waste is checked in 
time and used to better purpose it might have disastrous consequences boch from the 
economic and the administrative points of view. Let me illustrate my point by 
referring bs to some figures for the last quinquennium. During the five years 
from 1933 to 1937 no less than 179,201 candidates uppeared in the various Univer- 
sity examinations. Of these 103,725 sat for the Matriculation Examination and 
the remainig 75,476 for the other examinations. It is estimated that durin 
the school period the average expenditure of a student including the schoo 
fees and cost of books and clothing etc. is approximately Ks, 1,000 for 
the whole period of ten years up to the Matriculation standard. Now if we multi- 
ply this amount by the number of candidates who sat for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the last 6 years we get the colossal figure of 10.3 crores. It must be noted 
that in calculating this amount wastage due tv detentions or desertions has not been 
taken into consideration which by itself accounts for an enormous loss to the 
parents and the State. According to the Hartog Committee’s estimate the loss on 
this account in primary classes alone amounts to 60 per cent of the total 
expenditure on those olasses. Now let us consider the expenses incurred by 
a student who after passing his Matriculation Examination joins a _ college 
for higher aint Jno assessing the cost it must be remembered that majority of 
these students have to join a college far from their homes, and consequently they 
have to pay for their board and lodging in addition to other tuition expenses, Io 
the circumstances, an average expenditure per student of Rs. 30 a month or Rs. 720 
for two years including fees and subscriptions and the cost of books, clothing, etc., 
would not be an unreasonable or extravagant estimate, A large number of students 
actually spend a great deal more than this amount. Even according to this very 
conservative estimate, the total bill of the 30,269 students who managed to reach the 
Intermediate Examination during the past 5 years could not have been less than 
2 and one-fourth crores. We have still to reckon the additional expenditure incurred 
by those who continued beyond the Intermediate stage for the degree and profession- 
al examinations, The number of candidatss for the B. A. and B, Sc. degree alone 
during this period was 17,214. Therefore, if we calculate the cost for the minimum 
additional period of two years it would amount to Rs. 1 and one-fourth crore. Then 
there are 1,565 who sat for M.A. Examination, 85 for M. Sc. and 2,706 for LL.B. ; 
their total expenditure must come to about 31 lakhs, There are besides, over 22,42] 
candidates for the Oriential Titles and Vernacular exrminations and nearly one 
thousand candidates who took professional or M. Sc. (Honours) examinations, invol- 
ving an expenditure of about 1 and three-fourth crores. The total cost on the conser- 
vative estimate cited above, making no allowances for desertions and detentions, adds u 
to the enormous figure of about 15 and a half crores. lf we add to this the 7 and hal 
crores spent by the State during the same period we get the colossal figure of Rs, 23 
crores for the quinquennium or approximately Rs. 4 and a_ half crores per annum. 
A portion of this expenditure no doubt is unavoidable, and a fair portion could per- 
haps be termed a profitable investment. Nevertheless, the fact remains that a subs- 
tantial amount of this recurring expenditure represents unnecessary waste. Further 
comment is unnecessary. Even if a little of this colossal ed wae could be saved 
and directed to more profitable channels, e.g,, development of agriculture, industries 
and trade the problem of unemployment would soon lose its present sinister signi- 


ficance, 
12, We might now pause to enquire what is the return to this poor ghd 


for the aforesaid enormous annual expenditure? The answer can be read in the 
f thousands of matriculates, some 


presence of thousands of graduates and tens o 

ep? but a vast majority of them unemployed beeause there is no room or 
Opening for them in the province. The advent of Government Mofussil colleges 
opened in pursuance of the policy to provide suitable facilities for secondary and 
higher education in the backward areas, inevitably means an increase in the number 
of aspirants from rural olasses for Government posts in an already over-flooded 


market, On the cultural side, despite a desirable political awakening of the people, 
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Our present system has created, in the words of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, “not a 
oye a community but a community of qualified candidates”. This indeed is a poor 
rh urn, both on the moral and material basis of evaluation, for the large fortune, and 

@ effort of our youth which are thus being frittered away. Delay would be dan- 
epee and unless we make a concerted and planned effort forthwith to get out of 
6 groove, in which ve seem to be working, we will be abetting the further deve- 
opment of a system which has lonz outlived its utility. There are several other 
aspects of this vexed and complex problem but I would not weary you by referring 
to thom in detail here. Its two main defects to which I have invited your attention 
are enough to indicate the necessity of an early and thorough overfauting of the 
system. Tho problem calls for courageous and concerted action. The new Punjab 
cannot permit—and God willing will not permit—the oontinuance of this wasteful 
drain of its wealth and energy—resources which could be profitably applied in the 
better service of the proviace and its ordered progress. 


13. The first essential step, before we launch on the difficult and delicate task of 
the overhauling of our present -machinory, is to be clear as to our goal in order to 
avoid setbacks and costly experiments. In this matter it is indeed gratifying that all 
responsible educationists and public men in the country, whatever their differences on 
some other issues, are agreed on the main features of the educational edifice which 
we need to set up: It is now generally accepted that educational system of a country 
to be profitable should take the fullest cognisance of its peculiar needs and must be in 
complete harmony with its aspirations. Let us, thorefore, with constructive confidence 
remove these sign-posts on our educational high road which, despite the accident of 
some excellent results, were designed—probably with the best of intentions in the 


then prevailing circumstances of the country—to aim at the mass pro i 
and subordinate officers. : production of clerks 


14, It is almost a truism to say that a sound educational system must be laid 
on sound foundations. The basis of this foundation is now universally accepted to 
be the rock-bed of free and compulsory education. The Government of your Pro- 
Vince, let me assure you is, pledged to the attainment of this ideal within the 
Shortest possible period. We recognise that the most important function of the State 
is to ensure for its citizens a standard of literacy which may enable them to take 
an intelligent interest and share in the political, economic and social life of the 
Province. In this connection, you will be interested to learn that the Ministry of 
Education is earnestly examining the question of raising the four year primary 
course to a five year course in order to secure a sufficient and permanent grounding 
for our children, which may save them from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave 
the school. Simultaneously the Province may confidently look forwcrd to a period of 
educational expansion on right lines so that the ideal of free and compulsory educa- 
re aoe efficiently throughout the country may soon become a fatt accompls in 

e Punjab. 

15, Our programme of free and compulsory primary education will, however, 
touch the children of our school going age, but in my picture of the New Punjab 
we cannot leave out of reckoning the majority of our countrymen who are passed 
the school-going age and are without even the rudiments of literacy. They constitute 
the bulk of our electorate and are the backbone of our social and economic system. 
But they are also victims of exploitation in the eronomic field and a fairly large 
section is still subject to social handicaps. It is the duty of the state to remove 
these disabilities and one way of mitigating these evils .s to dispel ignorance. For 
their instruction, I would hke to see a strong impetus given to the movement of 
adult education throughout the Province, Let official and non-official agency co- 
Stele to see every school imparting at night or during holidays a carefully Dar 
short and interesting course of adult education. Moreover, I would like the Univer- 
sity authorities to consider a plan under which ordinarily no candidate may be 
allowed to sit for the Matriculation and higher examinations who during the vaca- 
tions, had not given a minimum prescribed period of free services, on & prescribed 
basis, in furtherance of the adult education campaign in the province. 


16. Take secondary education next, You would not expect me to forestall here 
the conclusions on this and other questions which are engaging the attention of the 
Panjab Government and others interested in the educational reform of the Punjab. 
It may, however, be safely assumed that the stage of ‘secondary education should 
provide clearly defined and cautiously aligned channels, designed to prepare our youth 
for particular careers suited to the individual student’s aptitude and circumstances. 
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There should be separate avenues for those desiring vocational training, clerical ap- 
pointments, professional education and higher University education. I should make 
it ordinarily impossible for a student who had not gone through the secondary 
course for clerical lines to apply for clerical post. The ourricalum in the revised 
system of secondary education would also require a wholesale revision. Our future 
text book will have to be selected keeping in view the changed needs of the province 
and befitting the pride and great martial traditions of its people, with particular 
stress on the immediate and future needs of a free and progressive nation. Moreover, 
our qualifying tests at the various stages will have to be devised to secure atest 
recognition of the candidate’s capacity to think and not merely the capacity to 
oram, 

17. The pace of education of ours girls must also be accelerated much more than 
hithertofore, but on healthy and correct lines. The importance of this question can- 
not be over-emphasized and if the Punjab is to fulfil its destiny, its womanhood 
must be adequately equipped educationally to contribute towards that well-balanced 
cultural, social and political progress which we desire. Let me, however, clearly 
state that my conception of the type of education needed for the girls, under the 
changing circumstances in the Province, calls for a reorientation of the grea 
ideas in many directions, and that { would, in the dest interests of the Punjab, 
dread any movement of female education which tends to detract from the best 
traditions of modesty, religious devotion and character associated with our woman- 


ood. 

18. The University education must also adjust itself to the changing needs and 
conditions of the Province. Standards of professional examinations must be revised 
suitably to relieve congestion, particularly in the legal profession, and to reduce 
chances of failure resulting from uneconomic competition from different practitioners, 
Industrial and scientific research and education must be so organised as to stimulate 
and meet the demand for agricultural and industrial development. It does not, how- 
ever, seem fair to the taxpayer or the prospective candidates themselves to provide 
fncreased facilities, or even to continue the existing facilities, on the present scale 
for a purely literary higher education. Our present generous and costly open-door 
policy, which could be appropriately termed as a mass production policy, is mainly 
responsible for attracting hundreds of indifferent matriculates to a purely literary 
course of higher education. Such education should primarily be reserved for the 
more promising students who are likely to benefit themselves and the province from 
this type of education, or those who can afford to pay for higher education as a 
luxury. The higher University education would thus become a ay expensive 
item to be paid for, wholly or in part, by tho State or from endowments in the o ase 
of brilliant students, and in the case of other students by their parents. I should 
spend the resources and man-power thus released on expanding primary education 
and on the economic and cultural re-organization of the Punjab, Moreover, I would 
like the University to democratize its enlightenment through a well-planned scheme 
for higher oultural training of the educated adult population of the Punjab, which 
would come out of our re-organized secondary schools with a capacity to think. 
They would thus be able to earn a living and have time, yearning and capacity for 
cultural consumption for which facilities could be provided by the State and the 
University. The advent of the Radio with our own broadcasting station offers great 
potentialities in this direction. 


19. One of the greatest needs which must be borne in mind by those entrusted 
with the education of our young boys and girls is the maintenance of the health 
and physical fitness of the students. The martial traditions of the Punjab are a 
proud heritage which we must maintain at all costs. The Punjab has been described 
and must continue to hold the proud potition of the sword arm of India. The free- 
dom of a country demands as a first requisite, its capacity to protect itself against 
foreign ace ec and internal revolt, In this sphere, our Province has play and 
is destined to play a glorious role in the service of our King and country. To pre- 
pare us for it, however, physical training should be emphasised in our schools and 
colleges. In fact I would like to sea the en ta aided institutions made con- 
ditional on the proper physical training of their students and the promotion of students 
to a higher class made to depend, among other things, on the attention paid by them 
to their health and physical training. 

20. The changed educational needs of the province demand a corresponding chaoge 
in the constitution, and the outlook of the Wniversity itself. Some of the suggestions 
mede by the Anderson Committee might well be implemented in the near future; 
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other reforms would also seem necessar 
: y. All these would doubtless receiv 
attention which they deserve. There must, however, come from within oar? out’s 
Madan & genuine indication of a new spirit of broad-minded co-operation and gui- 
ance demanded of it, In particular, the controlling organisation should inspire 
gener confidence by making itself truly representative of all classes and interests 
and by establishing oloser and more direct contact with the different parts of the 
province: It must pay special attention to the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
@ backward areas and classes—including the scheduled castes—in order to maintain 
a general high level of academic progress in the province. The time seems also 
opportune for the careful examination, by all concerned, of ways and means neces- 
rel to avert the present trend of some denominational institutions to emphasise 
their communal outlook. All communities must now learn to contribute their best 
towards the cultural pool of the Punjab; and as a means to this end, I would like 
to see popropiate University Chairs set up in some or all of our local colleges in 
order to avoid uanecessary duplication and expense and to foster a spirit of loyalty 
to tho eee among students. For instance, a Chair of Islamic History and 
Research could be suitably established at the Islamia College and one for Hindu 
philosophy at the D. A. V. or Sanatan Dharam College and§so on, This will inci- 
entally encourage specialization in those subjects, These and other similar problems 
sould arate to be examined and solved in keeping with the spirit and the needs 
_ 21. I have outlined above some of the fundamental changes needed in our educa- 
tional fabric. It is obvious that their execution would demand joint consideration, 
co-operation and effort by the Government, the University, and tha people of the 
Punjab. They must all work with a single-mindedness towards the achievement of 
these common ideals. Party and personal considerations must give way to the bigger 
Issues at stake. In this task, 1 can assure you that tho Government of the 
era a will do its best, and I hope and trust that the others concerned will not lag 

22, The fallacious arguments that this or that reform cannot be undertaken 
because it constitutes a radical departure from the past or would involve a revola- 
tionary change in the existing law and regulations should no longer arrest our legi- 
timate efforts. The regeneration of the i must go forward. Blind and 
slavish adherence to customs which stand in tha way of reform must be 
abandoned. Laws which hamper progress must be _ revised. Let it not be 
understood, however, that the re-orientation of our educational policy will by 
itself bring about cultural and economic millennium. The check on _ wasteful 
literary University education and the increase of vocational and technical education 
cannot by itself provide employment for the products of our new system of 
education, The question of unemployment is a mixed educational and economic 

roblem. It calls for concerted effort in both the educational and economic fields 
in which the official and non-official agencies must move together. The Punjab 
Government is fully alive to its responsibility in the matter, and as you know has 
made a beginning by its policy of making grants of land to educated youngmen. 
Over 8 thousand acres have hitherto been distributed and more will be allotted 
as and when land becomes available on completion of our new irrigation 
projects. This, however, can only touch the fringe of the problem ; but it is an 
experiment full of promise. Moreover, the Government has appointed a represen- 
tative unemployment committee with terms of referencs wider than any other 
similar committee appointed in India. The deliberations .of this committee are not 
intended to be in the nature of a political eye-wash, and with all the earnestness that 
I can command, I wish to assure you that we are determined to spare no possible 
effort to solve the unemployment problem within the limits of our resources. We 
are proceeding apace with schemes for development of agriculture ; and proposals 
for the industrial progress of the province are receiving earnest consideration. The 
Haveli project when completed would irrigate a large area in what is now an inseoure 
tract, Meanwhile it is providing employment for hundreds of educated young men 
and thousands of skilled workers and unskilled labourers. 

23. Similarly, sustained effort is needed to en ure fall effects of the proposed 
changes on the cultural renaissance of the province. In this sphere, thought is the 
great creative power, and the cultural revival movements in the various countries 

ave all been preceded by the birth of a new spirit of patriotic consciousness. Let 
us banish the idea that our own oulture, literature, dress, mode of living necessarily; 
implies a stamp of inferiority on the cultural plane. It should be just the reverse 
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and on the cultural plane it is our right and duty to retain and revive the best that 
is in our own culture and to enrich it with the best which we can ‘assimilate from 
other cultures. The lead in this matter should come from the intelligentsia: and the 
students of Lahore Colleges would do well to :be standard bearers of this revival 
movement. Simplicity, dignity, esthetic expression and spiritual background are the 
basic foundations of our culture, Let us all try to interpret them in our individual 
and corporate lives. As a step towards this end, I would suggest popularising the 
stady and appreciation of our literature, our philosophy, our religions, and similar 
other factors which go to make the cultural expression of a nation. 

24, It is customary on such occasions to address afew words to the young 
students who are on the threshold of entering a new life. I wish them all suocess 
in the new careers which await them. I would further avail of this opportunity, as a 
fellow-citizen who has gone through the experiences of life—the impassioned dreams 
and idealism of youth as well as the cautious limitations of one who has gone through 
the mill of public life—to address a few remarks to my young friends in our 
schools and colleges. The old order has changed. The citizens of tomorrow are 
expected to bring forth a different type of outlook and preparation from their proe- 
decessors in the past. The future of a nation is folded in its youth as is the flower 
within the close embrace of the sepals that sheath the bud. hat you are thinking 
to-day the Punjab will think to-morrow, Your characters, noble or mean, will show 
themselves out as the attributes of our nation a few years hence. You have, 
therefore, to treat your present period as a sacred and coveted opportunity of train- 
ing. Learn to distinguish between licence and liberty. Live disciplined. Respect your 
duties more than your rights. Treat yourself as a trust of the nation and as its future 
soldiers who shall have to fight its economic, social and political battles ; remember that 
discipline is the highest virtue in a soldier and that it is the reverse of patiotism for 
a young recruit to rush into the front line before he has fully gone through the 
course of his training. You owe it, therefore, to yourself, to bdo parents, and to 

our country to make the fullest possible use of this period of training and not to 
be carried away from its main purpose by misleading war-cries or sentimontal slo- 
gans. Remember that you have to discharge your obligations to, and fulfil the hopes 
of, your self-sacrificing parents who have often suffered long and substantially to see 
you settled honourably and comfortably in the last days of their life. Loyalty to 
ones country and society must begin at home. Learn to think out for yourselves. 
Remember that there is always the other side of the picture and that it is the privi- 
lege of youth to rise above partisan and parochial considerations and to bring to 
bear on the problems the fresh and buoyant outlook of youth. Your province has 
aright to expect of you, the cultivation of an outlook and goad which would enable 
you to latter years to view our national problems in their true perspective, as it is 
only then that you will be able to give of your best in the service of your province 
and motherland. Develop character and self-respect worthy of the citizens of a 
great nation. Be courteous but not servile. Be truthful and upright. Contro! your- 
self in face of temptation. Create a public opinion amongst yourselves—in which I 
would request the University authorities and professors of colleges also to assist—to 
discourage extravagance and to despise empty show. 

25. It is also my duty to warn you, asa friend, not to be misled by empty 
rhetoric and ostensible friendliness of those pseudo-patriots who try to side-track you 
in the name of nationalism. I bave reason to believe that enemies of our country and 
of democracy are at work to spread destructive doctrines through our schools and 
colleges. The methods which they commonly employ are to dilate on and exaggerate the 
economic ills of the country and to wax eloquent over the alleged iniquities of impoe- 
rialism. They usually begin by establishing their hold on the more impressionable 
and emotional among tho students, and use their unwary victims as mediums for 
spreenns the virus. These are some of the main arguments and methods under which 
they conceal their real purpose of setting up chaos in the country; and let me add 
that this warning is not based on mere conjecture or surmise. 8 must, however. 
be careful not to confuse these dangerous impostors with those genuine patriots an 

rogressive economists who advocate constructive political and economic evolution in 
e best interests of the country. : 

26. On the main threads of the economic re-organization of the province, there 
does not appear much difference between the responsible leaders of the impotrat school 
of thought in the Panjab; and obviously no scheme of eeonomic planning will suit 
the requirements of this province which ignores the basio factor that the Punjab 
is essentially a land of small peasant proprietors. Similarly, the word “imperialism,” 
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like certain 2 of old mythology, has two distinct expressions. If it means the 
exploitation of one country by another or of India by England, no patriotic Indian, 
worth the name, would be found wanting to resist it to the utmost of his oapacity. 
But this should not be confused with that other type of imperialism——by whatever 
name you may call it—which means a comity of nations, who actuated by common 
ideals and interests, stand together on the basis of free and equal partnership, for 
mpnoldlog the best traditions of democracy and self-determination, against that spirit 
of unwarranted aggression which is unfortunately being exhibited by certain nations of 
the world to-day. It is obvious that means of communication and transit, as well as 
the community of economic and other interests, have brought the peoples of the 
world nearer than ever before. No nation can now afford to stand isolated 
as if in a vaccuum. The pathetic experience of China shows that those who 
advocate an isolated international position for our country, in the present 
circumstances of India and the world do so either with mental reservations or by 
deliberataly shutting their eyes to the stern realities of the situation. Their attitude 

etrays a criminal ignorance of the destructive forces and under-carrents at work, as 
also of the devastating potentialities of modern armaments. The destiny which I 
visualise for my country is an India free to 1ise to her highest political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural stature, lending her moral and material prestige to a common- 
wealth of nations which stands for the unhampered progress of its component parts 
and the peace of the world. I would earnestly appeal to all my young friends to 
prepare themselves so that they may in due course contribute their quota as patriotic- 
citizens towards the attainment of this destiny. 

27, In conclusion, I would appeal to the youth of the Punjab, the fature hope of 
our province to keep clear of the petty narrow minded communalism which dictates 
intolerance and injustice to others. Kemember that we have to reconcile ourselves 
and our interests to the legitimate interests of our neighbours in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation, and do not forget that in almost every phase of our life we Pun- 
jabees have to sink or swim together. It is only by tolerance and fair-play to- 
wards others that we can expect to get the best due to us and the province. 

One parting word to those of you who stand on the threshold of the new careers 
which await you outside the portals of the University. Life has its prizes and 
surprises for all; the prayers of your parents and good wishes of your well-wishers 
will be with you to fortify you. I join them in wishing you success. May you ful- 
fil our hopes and your ambitions and prove worthy of our motherland. Many of 
your aucestors lived at atime when they could only serve their country through 
defeats, You are privileged to be the heralds of the new ,order. The future is in 
your hands, Trust in God and move on. God speed. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Addzess delivered by Sir Gokul Ohand Narang 
oe rea a of the Guiukul University held at Meerut on the 30th, 
em i 


“I have been invited to deliver the convocation address not because I am worthy 
to deliver the address to such learned batch of graduates of the Gurukul, but because 
I have an unflinching faith in the Arya Samaj, I congratulate those graduates who 
have received degrees after a strenuous and continuons study of full 14 years and 
hope that they will utilise their knowledge and learning for the services of the nation 
and the country. Generally, it is the duty of every body to serve his community, 
country and religion, and also of the graduates who come out of the Universities 
with the public money that their education had been made possible, But the 
graduates of the Gurukul owe this any more strictly.’ 

The learned speaker continued: “It was realised by late Munshi Singh that the 
University graduates are incapable to render the public service in the true sense, 
and so he established the Gurukul of Kangri, and the Gurukul of Brindabon was also 
started at the same time, Dear graduates, your duty js higher than the University 
graduates, If you too on entering your life will devote the whole of your time to 
earning your livelihood, I will think that the Gurakul education has failed to bring 
about the desited result. It was not on account of the simple life or low expenses 
that your parents sent you to this institution, but the real reason would have been a 
desire to serve the Aryan Race, and the spreading of the Veda and Vedio culture, 
At present there are two sorts of people in our country. The one are those who 
hate religion, and the others are those who are unaware of religion. Theso sorts of 
people are numerous fa our Hindu community. Therefore it is highly necessary to 
teach such porsons the true principles of the religion. 

In our anciest days there were three forms of Gurus-Kala, Guru, Kala Prohit, 
Pandha with their defined branches of control. At present these persons do nothin 
beyond taking their share of alms {!n the marriages, and it is pitiable that most o 
them are uneducated and do not know even the A BO of the language. 

Addressing the public the speaker said, “You should not think that the number of 
5 graduates can do nothing, as Rish! Dayanand or Guru Nanak were all alone, and 
they, aoe able to raise the status of the Vedio dharma in such hard times of the 

uslims, 

Addressing the Snataks he said: “You should not devote the whole of your time 
to the earning of your bread, but should devote a sufficient time to the service of 
the community, nation, and the religion as all eyes are turned towards you for the 
emanoipation of our community. The Hindu cebesae a Aine ned days is static, while 
other communities are fast progressing. 25 crores of Hindus are sheep without a 
shepherd to control them. Therefore you should work as the tower of light and 
should spread whatever you have learnt in this house of learning. You must be an 
ideal for others to follow. 

“I warn those people who think that the Hindu dharma Is like a smashed boat. 

a Dharma will live for ever so long as there is rationality in the world as our 
religion is the most rational in the world, I have toured in forelgn lands and know 
that if there is any religion which can give spiritual relief, it is only Vedio religion. 
For example salvation according to the Vedic Dharma can be achieved with good 
action of the Individual while according to other religions {t cannot be achieved 
without the recommendation of some super-haman. 

‘At present the Hinda community {s static, while the other communities are 
dynamic and are fast progressing in all directions, Continued the learned speaker. 
‘We are not organi and we have no joint programme for the future. No 
caste or community can live which has no future ammo before it, If there {s 
any hope of keeping the Hindu community in tact it is from the Arya Samaj, and 
T am proud of being an Arya Samaijist. 


